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.BATF.. :• term tiled by horfenirn ; a hnrfe is 
laid in aba;-, or take down, liis curvets, when 
working upon curvets, be puts Ids two bind 
legs to tbr gtoiiud both at once, and oldcrvcs 
tin- lams- iwafincls in all the tntvs. 

ABERDIYJN'K.oi Bar i.i: v*:*j k n, a finall fin-.;, 
rug-hnd, not nuiili unlike the C.in.irv-h;n! ; 
tin* rock is marked on the head and under 
the throat Willi a fm.il! Mark ipot. 1 'lie lien 
is (oiiieiiiiat gicv, and niueli Ijmtted upon tin* 
Li rail and belly. They do not breed in Eng- 
1 e ; * 1, but vifit us in uituei andleave us in 
Ipiing. 'i'l.t-v lrei|uent Alder tires. &e. near 
tiie user fide, and aie taken in tin* iauit* man¬ 
ner as Goldfinches and Linnets. 'W'ln-n caught, 
tiu v are t< d with hemp and ejiurv-ieed. 

ABLET, ot At.Bl kn, a nain given to the coin* 
iiion b!--ai, a final I frelh-watei hill. 

ABOMASUS, or Alton asi.m, one oi the flo- 
ftuieb: or ventricles id animals of tin* luminat 
ing kind.—Bealls that chew the* cud have lout 
llomachs; i. «*, the rumen , or nu*nus -.•niter, or 
Jluniiu (>. properly lo called; the reticulum, mru- 
/#/.i, and ahomajui. The ahomajus, properly 


acu 

o! calves and lambs that the. rennet, or earning, 
is lomiid, wherewith houiewives curdle their 
milk. 

ABKAMIS, a name given hv feme authors to 

the heart. 

ABSCESS. /,■."/'•(, proceeds from a blow, hurt, 
or lotm violent c ; 

(THE. 

Ann! at the. in;'a r ed part rr:'b ftre.iurrd to 
far f.-u'Jr-, n:\i n \tn ■" and o,i, ;i, ••nun. 1 qajn- 
tiii- :, it'd /,■• ii [■•} O 1 1 i'/.u i; . /’/■■>!■ e. 

If the accident happens on or neat the head. 
Let the //.'*,■' il.'td sa the r...h- t ^in, as near fit; 
brut ft d pari u of numj-eJ, 

rue, turner:, , uni red a. on run,,-; li.. i 
the/e into a quart >:j (>■:• •. un i ■ ■■■/fer then >o infu.e 
iiiere::! for tbr ft',: e . / t:ce!e Lou's ; th-u flrait 
the Sqvtii from th ■, 'i\i-Jient i andg:re rt him tote 
to dunk, making him to fa// aftn k about joui 
homo : this muj! he jo/owd by app/cing a pre¬ 
paration of a./na-vitir and /'apt or, wheat- flour 
Jteej'eJ tn vinegar, and La!; an ounce of manna— 
either of their, ■’prrjJ a ton /off leather, mid ap- 
p:i:d. < eh" /oar, ■ cppmit,- to iidrantaj-. 


« ailed>he Witte, is the lah of the lour; being the j ACADEMY, a name given to a riding fchoo!. 
jdaic where the chyle is formed, and from See M an f t; i . . 

wliieh the food dcfcciulx immediately into the AC CLOY El - ), in farrier\, ftgnifies priAed. Thus 
iiuellines.—Ii is lull til a fort id leaves, like a hoi!es hoot when pricked with a nail in llnu*. 
thi- nmafits ; hut its leaves difler in this partial- ing. is laid to he archived. 

Ini, that, Indiilc the innnhtanes they eonfill i>l, ACHE in alles. The cure ; 

they contain a great number of glands, not I t r.'aod neat the nfli.-ctea’part, amt tivotnf '■;? 

found in any oi the firfl.— It is in the abomiifns pin,.- with oi! ofjptae and turpentine, n.av a 
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f’t.aU hole in the /kin, and put in a ro\ el of lair 
iUp! in the oil of fpike ; and hiJUy, l.iv on n f>!a\J- 
tei. ofta>, bee's-a ax, and mutton furt. Tins re¬ 
peated three or f.-ur turns, uiiPcffct! natty remove 
the complaint. 

.ACHE, inhorfis, a pain in anv part of the liodv ; 
a difeafe that cattfcs numbnefs in the joints, and 
is the Lonfequencc of fold, taken upon hard 
and violent cxeriife or lafiour, for the cure ot 
which obferve the following 

DJRF.cno.xs; 

Take either the • onfnve or the herb elecampane, 
bruife or dt/jalve it in a pint cj malagn, and add 
an ounce of beaten rpnger and f.ncdcr of i oft /nary; 
it 1.7 rm t’.c/i: and let the ftc/ije drink the liquor every 
ether morning Jor a week. 

ACHIENUS, or Aciliinus, a word anticnlly 
ufed to exprefs a flag or deer, when in the le- 
rond year of his age. 

ACOI’A, in medicine, is ufed to denote remedies 
again*! the ill confequcmcs pnureding lrom 
latitude, ocrafioned hy too violent labour, ex- 
t.rrifc, *xt. «Ifo a medicine lor horfes, ufed for 
•i.. fame purpofc, and confifh nf the following 
PREPARATIONS 

Take an wince of cfloicum, admits two 

ounce-, /<<> greafi half an ounce, pepper an ounce, 
t'd'llrtm >:.• f in inner and half a quarter, opopa¬ 
in, x an v>.:u.e, l,if >pitium three quarters of an 
aw ammomaiutii two ounces, pip,eon’s dung 
two t one'.,, half an ounce cj galbanum, one ounce 
and a quarter of nitre, three quarters qf an ounce 
of /puma nitri, lad.tnu/a two ounces, pyrethrum 
and ivy-let ries of e.ath three quarters of an ounce, 

•:ardihiium two ounces, rue feed two ounces, feed of 
a onus cajius one ounce, pa’fUy half an ounce, diced 
/cots oj Jfewer-dt-iut.t an ounce and quarter and 
riaj, oil of bay the J.unr quantity, ctl oj Jpikenard 
three quarters oj a pound, oleum laprinutnJour- 
ccc.n ounces, the aide ft olive oil a pound and a half, 
fitch fix ounces, and turpentine four ounces; each 
oftheft’that wilt dyfi lce melt fr.parate.ly by it/elf, 
then reduce to pun.Jt i the. other ingredients, and 
mingle the whole ti^ tim ; boil them a little on 
the fire,* andJlrain the liquor into a chan earthen 
V'ffeljor ufe.—In udminijlring this medicine, give 
about two fpoonfu!\ at a time in a pint of Jack or 
mufiadinc, and if by long keeping it hut dens* 
jojiemt with cyprtfi nd. 

ACOPON, or Aooi’UMj fee Acor.v 


ACTION, in Jwrfcmanjhip, implies the motion of 
the various parts of a horfc in doing his paces. 
ACTION cj the month, in the manege, is the agi¬ 
tation of a horfe’s 1 tongue and mandible, that hy 
champing on the bit, his mouth is kept frefh. 
It is diicoverahlc hy a white ropy foam, which 
is a fign of vigor, health, and mettle. 

ACULER, in the manege, is ufed for the motion 
of a liorfe, when in working upon volts he does 
not go far enough forward, at every time or 
motion, fo that his fhoulders embrace or take in 
too little ground, and his croup comes too near 
i thy centre of the volt. Horfes have a natural 
inclination to this fault, in making demi-volts. 

| Al)DER-STl. T NG, a term ufed when cattle art 
flung by any kind of venomous reptile, or bit 
bv a hedgehog or fhrew. There ate infinite 
wavs of curing thole bites; fume ufe the atlual 
i antei v immediately, and fume: cutCout the part 
ihat is bit; but thefc operations cannot be al¬ 
lowed of in all parts, hut chiefly when the 
wound is made in the fldh, and free from the 
ncise*. and finews ; others only apply either 
ui the tallowing 

*(ftsTME\TS ; 

I. 

(in' lit, onions, bacon, and bay fait, Jiampcd ft>- 

t I hr I . 

II. 

Stamped rue, mu ft aid feed, pickled herring i 
and black /nap, with a fujfu tent quantity of 
deer' s fuel or beat's greafe. 

hi! 

Ci vti the wound with Venire treacle or mithn- 
date ; either of t hr fir are very good, of penalty if 
fpint ohs embrcn ations, ufedjor gangrenes, 
;j< e Gan t;it j k r.J be often ujed. 

IV. 

Dragon's blood, barley-meal, and whiles of eggs, 
mixed to a tin, l confi/lence. 

Stdiryfil recommends the following remedy, 
whir It indeed is not improper, only that the 
/carcity of the chief ingredients renders the 
preparation very dear in this country, and ra¬ 
ther difficult to be attained. 

Two or three ounces of the powder of dried ad¬ 
der i and two ounces oj adder's oil, mixed in a 
pint of canary, and repeatedJeveral times. Ax 
Joon as the malignity and venom is dejlroyed, 
treat the fores as other wounds or ulcers. 
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The following is alfo an approved remedy ; 
FirJl % Irt the. horfe blood , then let the part be well 
zuafhed zeithfoap and warm rrafer, fo as to raife 
a fubjiantiallather ; wipe^dry with a doth , and 
bathe the furrounding parts for fame minutes 
with equal portions of fine olive oil and white 
wine vinegar ; afterwards apply a 'poultice of 
emollient ingredients , and let it be repeated twu e 
a day till the fwe/ling or (ymptoms fub/ide. 
Should the horfe be attaikt d with a violent Jymp- 
tomatii fever to a great degree, give art ounce of 
nitre twice a day in his wafer, and afjijl in < t-cl¬ 
ing, the. body by mafias to relax, pnpnrtmi w 
malt arid bran t./nul parts ; or cut.-. , a a 
a few ottnies of honey. 

ADNATA, a (trim denoting Inch things .«« grow 
upon animal bodies, as hail, wool, horn-;, . 

ADVANCER, Among JpertJmen, implies cm .•! 
the Harts oi hi audios o! a buck's attire. between 
the bai k an'.Vr and tbe palm. 

.'EGLE 1 INk’S, a name given to tbe had./■ It 

is a well known filh, and feems ol a middle na- 
*1111* between the cod and the whiting. 

A GOCEl’IIALVS. the name bv whidi mofl an- 

^ j| " 

thors iall the biid, known in England by the 
name of god wit, or Jlotu-plover. 

.EKY, fee Airy. 

,'ESALON, a fpci ies of hawk of the long-winged 
kind, called the merlin. It is the (mailed ot all 
the hawk-kind, tiled in the ilivet lion ol hawk- 
inn. Its fi/.e is about that of the blackbird ; its 
beak is blue, and its e\ es hazel; it has a wreath 
ol whitifh yellow teat nets behind its head ; its 
chin is white, and its hack and wings of a dufkv 
blackilh blown. Its larger wing-leathers are 
black, with brown (puts; and its tail long and 
variegated with tranlverfe flteaks ot black and 
whitilh brown ; its bread and belly are of a 
whitifh brown, variegated with blaekilh brown 
fpots; its legs are long and yellow. It Seeds on 
partridges and other birds. Jlav. 

AFFECTIO bovina, a difeafe incident to rattle, 
oc< afipned by a little worm, bred between the 
flefli and the fkin; which wot ks its way over 
all parts of the body. 

AFFORESTING, ajforreflatio, the turning ground 
into forefl; and oil the contrary,D k afpokkst- 
ING, is to convert forefl laud to other ufes. 

The Conqueror, and his fucceflurs, continued 
ajforefitng the lands of the fubjcfcl, for many 


reigns ; till the grievance became fo notorious, 
that the people of all degrees and denominations 
were brought to fue for relief; which was, at 
length obtained, and commidions were’granted 
to furvey, and preamlmlate the fared, and Sepa¬ 
rate the new afToicfied lands, and reconvert 
them to the ufes of ihtir proprieties, under the 
name and quality of pi: k i.l l U, or pouraile land. 

AGE of a horfe ; to know how old a horfe is. 
there arc fevcral outward characters; i. his teeth, 
whet col he has in his head jitfl bitty; that is, fix 
ft eat worig teeth above, ar.d fix below on one 
fide, with as many on the other, that make 
twenty four, called gnria’t rs ; then fix above, ami 
many 1 elow in the hue part of his mouth, 
i 1 "mil gather! rs, and making; thirty fix; then 
tom radii son each iide, named bitt-heth, which 
make juft iortv. 

Now, the (nil year, he has his foal-tectli,that 
aie only grindeis and gat lien t% but no lidhes, 
and they ate fmall, white, an.l dear. 

He changes the tour foicnofl teeth in his 
head th^ leeot.d year; that is. two above, and 
as many below, in the m.dil ol the rows ol the 
gat hi. icrs, and they are in owner and bigger than 
the others. 

The thiid year the teeth next them ate 
changed, and leave uo apparent ioal tec ill be¬ 
fore, but two above and two below on each fide, 
which are all bright and fmall. 

The fourth year, he changes the teeth next to 
them, and leaves no more foal-teeth before, but 
otic on each fide, both above and below. 

The ve.tr following, all his loremofl teeth will 
be changed, but his tufhes will remain on cadi 
fide complete, and th<>le that come up in the 
place of the la 11 foal teeth, which he call, will 
be hollow, and have a little black fpcck in the 
middle, which is termed, the mark in the hoifs 
mouth, and b. continues till he has pall his 
eighth year. 

The fixth year, he puts up his new tuflies, 
near which you will obferve growing, fome 
new and young fiefh ; the tulh will be white, 
fmall, (hurt, anti lliarp. 

In the fi-vemh year, all his teeth will have 
their petfeli growth, and the mark in his mouth 
will be plainly fecn. 

The eighth year, all his teeth will be full, 
fmooth, and plain, the black fpcck, or mark, 

will 
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will be fcarcely difcornablc, and liis tulhes will 
be more yellow than ordinary. * 

The, fuccecding year, his foremoft teeth will 
be longer, broader, yellower, and fouler than 
before, the mark gone and his Millies blunt. 

In the tenth year, on the iufule of liis upper 
tuflies will he no holes, which till that age may 
be plainly felt, and his temples will begin to be 
crooked and hollow. 

In the nest, his teeth will be fseceding 
long, very black and foul, onlv he may then 
cut even, and his teeth will Hand diteitly op- 
polite to each other. 

In the twelfth, they will be long, yellow, 
black, and foul ; and his upper teeth will hang 
over his nether. 

In the thirteenth year, bis tufhes will be 
worn fomewhat dole to his chaps, it he has 
been much rode ; otherwise they will be black, 
foc.l. and long, like the todies of a boar, 
s. Look to his bools ; which, it rugged, and 
as it were (earned one fram over another ; or if 
they be dry, full, and crude, or crumbling, it is 
a fit*it of Miv old age; on the contrary, a 
lir.ooiii, rroift, lml!ow T , and well founding 
hoof, betokens youthfulncfs. 

3. liis eves; which, if round, full, flaring, 
and darting from his head, if the pits over them 
be filled, fmooth, and even with the temples, 
and no wimbles either about his brow, or un¬ 
der his e\ es, then he is young ; hut, if other- 
wifi , he lias tin: com ran characters, and it is a 
f. ,}n of old uge. 

A. 11 is hair; for if a horfc that is of any dark 
colour, grows grifley only about his eye¬ 
brows, or underneath his mane, or anv hoi li¬ 
cit a wliitilli colour ihould glow mcanm lied, 
with cither black or red mcanuds, all over bis 
both - , then both arc- figns of old age. 

Ladiv, the bars in his mouth ; which, if 
great and deep, and handles tough and hard, 
liic’.v he i; old; hut if they In- loft, (hallow, 
and gentle in the handling, he is \oung and in 
good Il0C oi body.* 

'flic following particulars are remarked by the 
late M. tie SuUnftf, in his Tr< attic 011 Jlorfc- 
manfhip. 

1. When a horfc is two vears and a half old, 
he 1ms twelve foal-teeth, in the forepart of his 
mouth, and about that time, 01 loon after, lour 


of them do fall, viz. two above and twobelow, 
in the very middle ; though in fomc horfes, 
they do not fall till three years : in their {lead 
four others appear, called nippers or gatherers , 
much flranger and larger than the foal teeth ; 
and then lie is cdmmonly two years and a half 
old, or ill mod but three. — 
fi. At three and a hall, and fomelimes at four 
years, he cads the next lour foal-teeth, viz. 
two above and tw'o below' ; and in their room 
come four teeth cgJIed fpnaters. 

There remain then but four foal-teeth in the 
cottiers, which he commonly changes at four 
years and a hall ; it is therefore neceffarv to 
keep in memory, two and a half, three and a 
half, and four and a half; that is to lay, when 
a horfc Jias call two teeth above, and as many 
below, he is but two years and a hall old : 
when lie has cad four teeth above, and as ma¬ 
ny below, he has attained to the age of three 
years and a half ; and as foon as he lias call 
fix above, and as many below, which is to 
have them all changed, he is then conic to 
four years and*a«half. 

3. It is to be obferved, that the corner teeth in 
the upper gums, arc' cad betorc thoie in the 
nether ; on the comt an, the under tulhes 
grow out before the upper ; ami horfes are 
often fi« k when the ttiflii". of the upper gums 
cut, hut are never In, when the otheis below 
route lottli. 

The indies are pteerrdrd bv m> lo.il-teetli, 
hut grow up when a horle is about three years 
ami a half old, and generally appear helotr 
the rornei-teeth are tall. 

So foon as the j^itueirt > and feperaUrs have, 
pietced and cut the s'litm, tliov make all their 
gtowih in filteeu da\ s, but the t orttet teeth do 
not. grow lo fuddeuly : yet that does not hin¬ 
der, hut that at their very lird appearing, they 
arc as thick and broad as the othcis, but ate 
110 higher than the thickncls of a crown piece, 
and vcr\' lharp and hollow'. 
r J% When a horfc has no more foal-tecth, and 
that his corner teeth begin to appear, he is in 
lii-s filth year ; that is, lie is about iotti years 
and a halt, and is going into his filth. 

When h«: lird pi:\s out hi* coiner teeth, they 
are oi equal he ' .1 with the gums on the out- 
fidc, and the inhde of them is filled with flcih, 

till 
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till he be near five,; and when he comes to be 
five years .old, that flefli di fa p pears, and there 
will remain in the place qj[_it a hollow ; that 
is, they arc not fo high on the infide as on the 
oulfidc, which they will come to be, about a 
year after their firfl appearing. 

So that when a horfe's corner teeth arc filled 
with flclh, you may confidently affirm that he 
is not five. 

6. From five to five and a half, the corner teeth 
remain hollow on the infide, and that 
which was filled with flefli is empty. 

7. Front five and a half to fix, the hoihftv on 
the infide fills up, and the teeth become flat 
and equal at top, only a little cavity remains 
in the middle, rcfcmbling the c)c of a drv 
bean, and then they fay the horfe is entering 
fix. 

And fo long as a horfe's corner teeth are not 
fo high on the infide as the out, he is Hill faid 
to he hut five, though he be fi\e and a half, 
and fomctiincs fix. 

S. You may alfo take notice, that at four years 
and a half, when the cornertttitli appear, and 
are filled on the infide with flefli ; the outfide 
of them will thci^bc about the thicknefs of a 
crown piece above the gums, and will fo con- 
tinue till five ; and from thence to five and $ 
half, the outward edge will be about the thick- 
nr (sol two crown pieces above the gums : at 
fix they will he near the breadth of one’s little 
linger above the gums, and his tulhes will be 
at their full length. 

At (even years, they will he about the tliick- 
nefs cd the fecond or ring finger above the 
gums, and the hollow aimoil quite worn and 
gone. 

9. At eight years old, the horfe will he razed ; 
that is, none of his teeth will he hollow, hut 
flat quite over, and near the thicknefs of the 
middle finger above the gums. 

10. After a horfe is razed, one cannot judge of 
his age, but by the length of his fore-teeth, or 
hy his tufhes. 

As the gums through time grow lean, fo they 
make the teeth appear long; and it is certain, 
that fo much the longer a horfe’s teeth are, he 
is fo much the older ; and as he grows old, his 
teeth gather rufl and become yellow : not but 
that there arc fotnc old horfes who have very 
No. 1. < 
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fhort and white teeth; and people fay of fuch 
•horfes, they have’ a good mouth confidering 
their age. 

Some alfo have a black fpeck in their teeth, rc- 
fembling the true mark, a long time after they 
have paired eight or nine, but then it is not 
hollow. 

it. The tufiies arc the moll certain mark, 
whereby to know a horfe’s age. 

If a liosfe be but fix, the upper tufhes will be 
a little channelled, or fume what hollowed and 
grooved on the infide ; and when he is above 
fix they fill up, and become a little round on 
the infide. 

If you feel the tufhes of his upper jaw with, 
vour finger, and find them worn equal with 
the palate, the horfe is then at lead ten years 
old : this remark leldom proves deficient, un- 
lefs the horfe when young has carried a larger 
mouthed Liu than was proper for him. 

Young horfes always have their under tufhes 
fharp and pointed, pretty long, fomcwliat 
edged on both lidos, and without any ruff up¬ 
on them ; but as they become aged, their 
tufhes grow big and blunt, round and fualv, 
and in very old horfes, they are extremely 
thick, round, and yellow. 

12. A horfe is faid to be flull-ti'olhed, when he 
has long teeth, and yet black fpccks in them, 
end this mark lads during life; it is cafilv 
known, beraufe the mark appeal s in the other 
fore-teeth as well as in the corner teeth. 

13. Iu advanced age, the points of the gatherers 
{land outward a little ; ami when the horfe is 
extremely old, they point almoft flrait for¬ 
ward ; but while he is young, they’ Hand ai¬ 
med drait up, and arc jnd equal with the outer 
edges of thofc above. 

Sometimes the upper teeth point forwards in 
this manner ; but for the moft part the under 
do it. 

14. After the mark is gone, rccourfe may be 
had to the horfe's legs, to know whether they 
be neat and good ; to lus flank if »it be well 
traded, not too full or fwallowcd up ; as alfo 
to his feet and his appetite. 

15. In young horfes* that part of the nether 
jaw-bone, which is three or four fingers 
breadth above the beard, is always round, but 
in old horfes fhatp and edged ; fo that a man 

who 
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who is accuftomed to it, will, before he opens 
a horfe’s mouth, judge pretty near of his age. 
This is a good remark. 

*6. Some pull the Ikin of the nether jaw-bone 
•or Ihoulder a little to them, and if the (kin 
continues long without returning to its place, 
it is a fign, they fay, the" horfc is not young, 
and the longer it is in returning, the older he 
is : a man ihould not trull much to this obfer- 
vation, becaufe the (kin of a lean liorfb, though 
young, will be longer in returning to its place, 
than the (kin of an old horfe that is fat and 
plump. 

17. You may alfo judge of a horfe s age, by 
looking on his palate ; becaufe, as he grows 
old, the roof of his mouth becomes leaner and 
drier towards the middle; and thole ridges 
which in young horfes are pretty high and 
plump, diininilh as they inereafe in age ; Id 
that in very old horfes, the roof of the mouth 
is nothing but (kin and bone. 

This remark is good, efpecially in Snares, that 
fchfom have any tallies to know their age by. 

18. Grey horfes become white as they grow 
old, and when very aged arc white all over ; 
yet it is nor to be inferred from thence, that 
no horfes are foaled white, though it happens 
hut very rarclv : however tliofe that are foaled 

• 4 

.grey, arc known by their knees and hams, 
which, lor the moll part dill continue of that 
colour. 

19. If you do not require exafinefs, hut only 
to know whether the horfe he young or old, 
lift up the upper Up ; and if his tipper teeth 
be long, yellow, and over-palling thofe below, 
it denotes age; as the contrary figns, viz. (hort 
and white teeth, and the teeth of the upperjaw 
not over-parting thofe below, betoken youth. 
■20. There arc fume forts of horfes, whofe teeth 
always continue white and (hort, as if they 
were but fix years old. 

When fuch lmrles fall into the hands of cheats, 
they often countcramark them, by hollowing 
the corner teeth with an engraving iron, putting 
fomc double ink immediately into the hole, 
.and letting it dry there, which will remain as 
long as the teeth continue hollow. 

Others with a red hot iron, hunt a grain of rye 
ah tbfshollows of the teeth, which makes them 
perfeftly fciack ; for there iffucs from the rye a 


kind of oil that by means of the burning, cleaves 
fall to the hollows or the teeth newly cut. 

To prevent being• cheated by thofe villains, 
obferve if there be any fcratches on the outfidc 
of the hollows of the teeth, becaufe the graver 
fomctiiucs (lips and fcratchcs the other parts of 
the teeth; for then you may conclude him 
counter-marked; and an artificial hollow, is 
much blacker than a natural one : take notice 
alfo of his upper tufhes ; the infide of which 
ihould be grooved hr hollow, till the horfe be 
fevpn vears old : and farther, obferve whether 
he has any figns of age, fuch as the upper teeth 
long, ovcr-palTing thofe below, and yellow ; 
the lower part of the nether jaw-bone, (harp 
and edged ; the under tulhes worn, big. and 
fcaly ; *Sf he has thefe tokens, and yet appears 
marked, 'tis very probable that lu: is counter- 
marked. For other particulars; fee St el- 
in c, and Teeth. 

As to a hunting, or ratt-herft , he ought to be 
five years old, and well weighed before you 
begin to hunt him. 

For though it *be a frequent cuftom among 
noted horfemen to train their horfes up to 
hunting at four years old, and fomc funner, yet 
at that age his joints not being (till knit, nor he 
come to his bed flrength and courage, be is 
difablcd from performing any matter of fpet d 
and toughnefs : and indeed put to fore labour 
and toil fo voting, he runs a vet v great ha/anl 
of /trains, and the putting out of //drills, fpn- 
vtn t, curbs, and xvwd-gaUs ; belides the daunt¬ 
ing of his fpirit, and abating his natural cou¬ 
rage, in fount ch that be will become melan¬ 
choly, flirt", and rheumatic, and have all the 
difletupers of old age, when it might be ex¬ 
pelled he fltould be in bis prime. 

Age, in Hunting, is an article of confequence. 
Deer, and other beads of game, have different de¬ 
nominations, according to their age. 

The age of an Hart, &c. is chiefly judged of by 
the furniture of his head. 

The fxrfl head, called, in fallow deer, broaches; 
and, in red deer, pricks , docs not come till the 
fccond year o( their age, the next year they boar 
four or fix finall branches ; the fourth year, 
eight or ten ; the fifth, ten or twelve ; the fixth, 
fourteen or fixteen; the feventh year they bear 
their heads beamed, branched, and lumed, as 

much 
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much as ever they will be. The huutftncn have 
feveral other marks, whereby to know an old 
hart without feeing hbn; particularly the 
(lot, entries, abatures, foils, fewnets, gate, and 
fraying poft. 

Ace of neat cattle, via. the ox, cou\ and bull, is 
known by their teeth and horns. At the end of 
ten months they fhed their firft fore-teeth, which 
are replaced by others larger, but not fo white; 
and in three years all the incifive teeth are re- 

* Q 

nrwed. Thefe teeth arc at firft equal, long, and 
white: but as the animals advance in,years, 
they wear, berome unequal, and black. They al- 
fo (hed their horns at the end of tin re years ; and 
tliefc arc replaced bv oihei horns, which like the 
fecond teeth, continue. The growth ol thefe 
horns is not unifmni; at hi ll, or in the fouith 
year of the animal’s age, two final! pointed 
horns make their appearance, neatly lot mod. 
finootli, and toward the head terminated by a 
kind of a button. In the following year this 
button moves from the head, being impelled by 
a bornv cylinder, which lengthening in the fame 
manner, is alfo terminated by another button, 
and fo on, for thefe horns continue growing as 
long as the animal lives. Thefe buttons be¬ 
come annular joints, which are calily diftinguifh- 
ed in the horn, and by means of which the age 
of the animal may be cafily known ; counting 
three years for the point of the horn, and one 
for each of the joints. 

Act ofJhtep. Thefe animals in the fecond year 
have two broad tcetb ; in their third year they 
have four broad teeth before ; in tlieir fourth 
year lix broad teeth; and in their filth year 
eight of the fame kind ; after which their age 
cannot certainly be known in this way.—But 
the age of the ram, and homed flieep, may be 
always known by their horns; which fliew 
tlicmfelves in the firft year, and often at the 
birth, and continue to grow a ring annually to 
the lafl period of their lives. 

Age of goats, is known by the fame tokens as 
that of the fheep. 

AGILITY, a light and aftive liabitude, or dif- 
pofition of the members, and parts dcligncd lor 
motion.—Some define agihty, the art or habit 
of directing our ftrength, i. c. of intending, or 
remitting it to advantage. 

The improving of agility, was one of the chief 


ohjcfls of the inllitntions of gamci and exer* 
fifes. The athletic made particular prqfeflion 
oi the fcicrtcc of cultivating and improving 
■ agility. 

AGILLARILJS, in ancient law-books ,, fignifies.a 
hcywanl, or keeper of a herd of cattle in 'a 
common field. 

AGIST, fignifies to take in and feed the cattle of 
11 rangers in the king’s foreft, and to gather up 
the money due lor the fame. 

AGISTMENT, is where other men’s cattle are 
taken into any ground, at a certain rate per 
week. It is io termed, becaufe the cattle are 
fullered agifir, that is, to be levant and cou- 
chant tbeic ; and many great farms are em¬ 
ployed to this purpofe. Our graziers call cat¬ 
tle, which they thus take in to keep, gift mads; 
and to gife, or /wee, the ground, is when the 
occupier tlyteof feeds it not with his own 
flock, but takes in the cattle of others, toagt/l 
or paflure it. Agijiment i< alfo the profit of 
ftcli feeding in the ground or field ; and ex¬ 
tends to the drpaUnring of barren cattle of the 
owner, for which tubes are paid to the pat fun. 

AGISTOR, or AgisTatok, fee Agist and 
Aoistmk.v r. 

AGITATION* of htn/ls in the foreft , formerly 
fignifhvl the drift of bcails in the foreft. 

AGUE, a diforder frequent in young horfes ; to 
cure which obferve the following 
DIRECTIONS ; 

Take herb mercury, plantain leaves, car duns benr- 
diefus, and i ve, qi each half a handful, let thefe 
be dried and beaten to pon der, and give the horfe 
an ounce of it in a quart of ale, wherein two 
handfulsoj ctntory have bun boiled, as hot as the 
horfe will take it. Repeat this defe diftretionaUy. 

Act' E infaeep or lambs. The cure ; 

Bleed them in the vein between the claws, and 
keep them from drink for the /pace of twelve or 
fourteen hours ; afterwards give them the follow¬ 
ing medicine; Mix with warm water about half 
a pint of wine and put therein the leaves of wild 
tan fey and flowers of coinfrey well bruifed, and 
half an ounce of pepper; Jlrain it and admi- 
nijler it in a clofe warm houjing. 

Ague inficine. The cure; 

Boil in clear wafer, withfices ofparfnips,bruifltd 
pepper, fage, and par/ley roots, about two ounces 
of the leaves , berries, or bark of the barberry-tree, 

well 
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Pf;'// bruifed, and a Jliced lemon ; kt blood in the I walk, trot, and gallop, are not accounted ain, 
tail, and'give oj this water to drink thrice a day. and yet feme very good riding-mailers would 

Ohfrve to keep the fu uie warm, arid rather Jhort underftand by air, tile motion of the horfe’s 

of diet. legs upon a gallop. For infiance, they will fay 

Aq u e and r ev f.h in goats, is occafioned by an “ Such a horfe has not the natural air ; that is, 

over-driving in sect or moift weather. lie bends his fore-legs too little—you ihould 

REMEDY. give or form an air to your horfe, for he has no 

Bleed them under the tongue, then take the roots natural air, and fincc his haunches arc very 

of thiflle,fern, and reeds, of eaeh a handful; good he is capable of the manage, if you do 

forrel, coriander, and fennel fed, each two but learn him an air.” 

ounces ; bruije the whole together, and boil it in All your horfes havean air naturally ; that is, 

verjuice and water ; of this give half a pint night they diavc motion enough with their fore-legs 

and morning for three fuccefjrve days. If the to take a cadence, if they arc put to work at 

fvrr is violent add barberriis or lemon peel. terra a terra —this horfe always takes his lef- 

AID, to aid, aflili, or fuccour a horfe, is to fuf- fon with his own air—fix or confirm that horfe 

tain and help him to work true, and mark his in the air he has taken—this forrel takes the air 

times and motions with a juft exaftnefs. Hence of the curvets, but that prefents hirnfclf with 

they fay, “ Aflift your horfe with the calves of an air caprioles—this mare has no inclination 

your legs—help him with a nice sender heel— nor difpofition tothefeairs : are terms ufed in 

aid him with your tongue—’tis not enough to the manage. See Pc sate. 

aid this horfe with the rod, he inuft have High airs, or high manage, arc the motions of 

hat (her aids”. a hhrfc that rifeshigher than terra a terra, and 

Aids are the helps or affiftancc that the horfe- wo:ks at curvets^ b ( alotades, croupades, and ca- 
man gives from the gentle and moderate efTefts prioles. In a horfe that has the beginning 

of the bridle, fpur, "cavcfon, ‘ poinfon, rod, or firft Reps of raifed airs, and of hiinfelf affects 

action of the legs, motion of the thighs, and a high manage, you ought to ufe this his difpo- 

foimd of the tongue ; an-1 thefe aids arc given fiti.m difrreetly, that lit may not be dilheart- 

to prevent the cor reft ion ami ehaftifement that cmd or baulked ; for your high airs make a 

is fonietimes ncccllary in breaking and manag- hot fe angry when he is too much put to it, 

ing a lioifc. and you ought to fupply his Ihoulders very 

You will never riJewt.il unlefs j ou arc very well before you put him to leap. SceLt APIN t;. 

afctive, without precipitancy, in not lofing or AIR -bladder, a kind ol ve/uula found in the bo- 
miffing your times, and in giving the aid fca- dies of filh, by means whereof they are enabled 

fonably, for without that, you will accuftom to luflain tiiemfelves in any depth of water, and 

your horfe to dole upon it. II your horfe either to rife or fink .« pleafurc. The air- 

docs not ohev the aids of the calves ol your bladder is the fame with what is otherwife 

legs, help him with jour fpur, and give him a called the fwirn, or fwimming-bladdrr. 
prick or two. AIRING of horfes. Ailing brings fcvcral ad- 

AIR, is a cadence and liberty of motion, accom- I var tages to horfes. 

|nodated to the natural difpolitiun oi the horfe, Am/F, It purifies their ldood, (if the air be 

which makes him work in the manage, and clean and pure) it purges the body from many 

rife with obedience, f rncafure, and juflnefs of giofs and fufTocating humours, and fohaidens 
time. SdJnc ridmg-mafters take the word air and enfeams a horfe’s fat, that it is not near fu 

in a fitift fenfe, as fignifyirig the manage that liable to lie difTolved by ordinary cxcrcife. 

is higher, flower, and more artful or defigned Secondly, It teaches him how to let his wind 

*Hah%ie terra a terra ; hut others give it a rake equally, and keep time svitli the other ac- 

Jvger fignification, including under that fenfe, tions and motions of his body. 

•a terra otet^a ; for if a horfe manages well in Thirdly It fharpens the appetite, and provokes 

• iefrdmU^ra, they fay the horfeman has hap- the flomach, (which is of great advantage both 

pily/lKt, of the hoik ; in general the to GallojXrs and Hunters, which arc apt to lofe 

theit 
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their Aomach either through excels or want of 
exercife:) for the fliarpnefs of the air will* 
drive the iiorfe’s natural heat from the outward 
to the inward parts ; which heat, by furthering 
eoncoflion, creates an apj>etitc. 

Markham direfts, if a horfe be very fat, to air 
him before/iwi-rr/j, and after fun-Jetting ; and 
another author fays, that nothing i$ more whole- 
l'ome than early and late airings ; others again 
do not at all approve of this, and urge, that all 
things that any ways hinder the Arength and 
vigour ol nature arc to be avoided; now that 
extremity of cold, and being out early and late 
do fo, is evidently feen by horfes that run abroad 
all flic winter, which however hardily bred and 
kept with the heft care ami fodder, yet cannot 
by any means lie advanced to fo ^ood cafe in 
winter, as an indifferent pafiure will raife them 
to in Immnri : and as this holds true of noc¬ 
turnal colds, it mull needs he verified in fume 
proportionate meafurc of the morning and 
evening dews, and that piercing cold which is 
ol Served to he more imenic at the opening and 
el.de of the day, than ariV flart of the night. 
Betides that, the dews and moift times do as 
much injury to a horfe as the (hatpeft colds or 
frofls, and if a horfe is any ways inclinable to 
tatarrhs , thrums, or any other cold diflempers, 
he is apt to have the humours augmented, and 
the difeufc fenfibly incrcafcd by tlicfe early 
and late airings. 

But if lie be not had forth to air till the fun be 
lifeti, it will chear his fpitits; and it is feen 
that all horfes arc fond of the fun's warmth, by 
thofe that lie out at nights, who will repair to 
thole places where they can have moil benefit 
of thi" beams of the fun, alter he is rile it, to re¬ 
lieve them from the cuhliicis of the preceding 
night. 

And hefides the benefit of the fun. the air will 
he more mild and temperate, as that it will ra¬ 
ther invigorate than prey upon his lpirits, and 
more incicafc his ftiengih than impair it. 

And as for bringing down a horfe’s fat, we need 
not be at a lofs for that, and to keep him from 
being put five, and too high in flclh, to reduce 
him to cleannefs, atnl a more moderate flate of 
body : for it is but keeping him out fo much 
longer at a time, both morning and evening, 
atul you will undoubtedly obtain your cud by 
No. 1. - 


fucli long airings, joined with true found heats 
and it is from the length of airings that you mtift 
expeii to bring your horfe to a pellc-ft wind 
and true courage. 

AIRY, or-“E k y, among fportfrnen, implies the neft 
of a hawk, eagle, or other bird. 

ALANORACIUS, in our Ancient Cujloms, a 
keeper or manager of fpanicls, or fetting-dogs, 
for the fprsrt of hunting, hawking, &c. 

The’ word is formed from the Gothic, a/an, a 
greyhound. 

ALBLKN, fee Ablf.t. 

ALBIC 1 LLA, in Natural Hi/fory, a name given 
by foine authors to that fpecics of eagle com¬ 
monly called tycakg us, from the whitenefs 
of part of its tail. 

ALBURNUS, in Ichthyology, tire name of a frefh 
water fifli, commonly known in England by the 
name of the bleak. It is common in our ri¬ 
vers, and ’in thofe of Germanv and elfewhere, 
and is cAcemed a wtll-tafted fifli. It is moll in 
fe a fun.in September. 

A LECTOR I A, a done fa id to be found in the 
Aomach, liver, or rather gall-bladder, of old 
cocks. 

ALLUREMENT for FJh. The following are 
the moA approved methods of making com¬ 
pounds to allure filh, fo that they may bo 
taken with cafe. 

I. 

Mix the juice of houfeleek with nettles ami 
cinque foil chopped fma/l; t ub yon /Kinds 
therewith, and Jijhihute it in quantities m the 
watei ; put i ■cur hand into the zeafet , and the 
fjhes will Jiff r them/elves to be taken with cafe. 

IL 

Fifh max be drawn into any place or part of a 
river, by throwing tn the following' compoflion. 
Take goat's , bullock's, endfice p's Hood, which 
is found curdled among the entrails in the body 
of the animat frefh killed ; pound lull with thc/c, 
thyme, marjoram, origan,four, garlic, wine- 
lye . and furt, and let the j.vhole be made into pills ; 
theft niri/l be /t attered into the pond dif relion - 
ally, where thefrfh are wi/hedto come. 

III. 

Pound nettles 'with joubarbe, and a fnall quan¬ 
tity of quintrfolium grqfs ; to theft add zo/.eat 
boiled in marjoram, and thyme water ; pound 
the whole together, and drop it into the net. 

I tv. 
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Take.heart-wort andjlark-linw, make them into a 
pafte, which throw into[landing water; this 
wi!f fix them, and cauje them to be taken a't 
• plcafure. 

V. . 


Make a fa fie of toe plus in Jims, cummin, old 
cheefe, viiu/yr, and wheat four; throw [nail 
pieces of it into clear and undiflurbedpart* of 
the pond or river, and every filh that /wallows 
one ofthe/e pills, will become fo intoxicated a s to 
fwtm upon thefur fact of the water, andfujjer 
3 tjelj to be taken. This iotoxiiation will go 
ct'ff in a Jhort time, therefore tk-.fe who ufc this 
method mujl tah them quickly. 

VI. 

Take ftflier's berries, pound them in a mortar, 
and with wafrr make it info a pajle; throw 
fill >' of fh/t info the water, and it null have the 
Jane- eJj-,-.l as thefu mer. 

VII. 

Pound together mar/..'•am, marigolds, wheat 
Jour, and ioni /d butter, and it will allureffn 
rr a/l kinds to the net. 

VIII. 

7 .. ;V gum ivy and pur a good dea f of it into a 
i \ r: id, of ink, m-.d i Uafe and rub the inf.de of 
■'>. •.( /;•. When xcu anal, put thin: or 
J'"' i- oin.i into it, but they meg not. remain 
t/..'/* id / : Jo> if they do it w./lkill thru ; thru 
t • i> Out, and f:Jh with them, putting more 
in t/i-'ir fraces os you wont them oof of your 
T.oint (>nm ivy is a tear u/iit/i drops 

Ji o n the body of huge ivy trees, bring wounded, 
end is nj a yellow rjh red colour, of a Jhovg 
f ’»t, andjharp toJle ; that .ohult n fold in the 
frfs is taunte.rfe.it, and good Jar nothing. 
Tin reft., to get gum toy, about Mu hurl m m, or 
in the Jpung, drive Jcvcral great nails into 
larg- ivy f.tlis, n riggfe the fame till they hr. 
tome <: ry Lonfe, and let them i -main, and the 
rum rri 7 ff-j- thereout. A,'Jo Jht federal great 
ivy fhilkn, at the. times ai/ew -mentioned, and. 
t'lfit them om e a mouth and gather the gum 
v./ffth flows from the wounded pail. This will 
■very mush unfit ore the angler's fuctrfs. 

IX. 

‘tyjjftmfflii-ftrtida thru drams, camphor one ditto, 
Ten lift u rppHiue one ditto, pound the whole to- 
get he i in dmortar, with fame drops of the che¬ 


mical oil of lavender, orfpike. When yon angle 
anoint eight‘inches of your line with it, next your 
hook, and it is excellent for a trout in muddy 
. water, and flu gudgeons in clear. 

X. 

D iff of vc gu m-ivv in oil offpike, and anoint your 
halt far a pike with it, and he will lake it the 
Joflire;, 

XI. 

Take cat's f •!., he, on', fat, and the bed aff.i- 
fntid.i, qfta.h tv v Jia/ns. Mummy finds paw - 
d. led di’te, turn min feed fitly pored-red two 
Jii up/es. and aimp/nn, gnilanum and Venice 
tin/•■•littue of each one dram, ana i. vet tuo 
gnu ns. Make them Itvunihim anew into a 
thmifh ointment, with the ehenu. of oils of la- 
vcuJer, annifled, and .am mile, andk,.p it m a 
nanosc mouthed and u'fil glazed gallipot, < Infs 
covered with a bladder and l ather, and it will 
keep two seens. When \ou wan! to r/e if, f ut 
Jon,, in's/ a /mall tape) pew! ) bv\, a>;J anrint 
i •/■/ liif with it, a!out i ioht o, utucimhn, j/c/n 
t'w hook, and i;/:<'*< it is wafted cjj repeal the 
t nclti/ii. 


XII. 

Take f,,Jh hc• fl-uvn •], and put it rite a ban, or 
n-t, tl.ro.v it ...:o .. ate , a, id the ffn will ga¬ 

t/1,.1 about it. 

XIII. 

Take qu \ k-fil; < >. i chi. It put into a thn n rjafs 
phl/lf, fiifl'n it to il par It-tin rtld, and It it do.: n 
to the bottom ,f vat> < in th - night, < fp< st¬ 

all, 71 Inn the nsoou J'.iu '■>, and you a si! jer a 
quantity rj fijh come tu<\rth>r. 

XIV. 

Put Oil of Camomile into a phial, and ti hen you 
u ou/d fifh, \cu rnnfl hat, fun e loot mi and kill 
them in the find phial of oil, at: J bait your hook, 
with thoje worms. 

XV. 

Boil barley in 7 a tee nil hurfs, then boil it 
with hquoriie, a tittle mummy and honey ; beat 
ail together in a mortal, till it isJliff as pajle, 
ninth put into boxes slofe flopped; when you 
xcouldftfh in in. 1 pin, e, tab* about the quantity 
ofa train ut oj it, and boil in an eat then pot, 
with two ha mlfnl, rfjrefh l alley, and a little 
liquorice, leaving it hi, J rs a/mqfl dry ; then 
throw it into tin plan r here you would have the 
fijh ionic , and they trill gather there. 

XVI. 
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Take the herb dragon-wort, from which txtrafl 
the juice, with it rub your hands, and the fijh 
trill come near, and fuffer'i hem/'elves to be. taken, 
hold/n° them in the water ; the proper hour for 
JiJIung isf om Jive till fix i*n the morning. 
XVII. 

Take fame of a heron’s fiefh, and put it into a 
ho!tie clofc covered with clay, or wax, with fame 
mu/i, amber, and live!, put the pot into a kettle 
Jull oj water, ana make it hail t'H son are /me 
the /aid fie.fh is converted into oil, then f /•'.,■ out 
the bottle, and pour out the oil; with icVlek mb 
you/ line, and all the fifh will come to be taken. 
XVIII. 

Take fat if a /toon, mitmmx, p,albanum, of e/.h 
tuo dhims, mu/i one grain, slijnj I i!tr two 
cuutes, miv oil toeethe/ in o n c,r then porri >e-r 
ow > a gentle /ire, and fiir til! ;t is thick ; / ep 
it!» •/ baden ponin.ee/ , and with in uh the hoot, 
or the end < of the line, or co/i, and the fijh will 
cow/o that'ou nr/\ tai. th n with i om hands. 
XIX. 

T.ke l he be!!': of a he> on, nthuit is, the bow, A or 
rntini!.\, cut it in pie.es, a/.d but /• into a g la fit 
phial, which flop , I ole T.’th wav ; kins i: <n 
hot hor/’e-dtine, and bt it turn to o:.\ n inch u > : .l 
be within ten or fifteen days; then tah an ounce 
cf a/fa fortitin, and mix it with the /.. id oil, it t; ill 
all thicken l/kn hones, wit It ?. /.'. ii anoint sour 
hn'. fink, or /ad, or elje th* bail you put upon 
the iieok. 

ALMOND TUMBLER, a pigeon well known 
bv lii i! iii'inc among Fanciers, though mam- 
call it tin* ermine tumbler, li was originally 
l.rcil liom ilie common tumbler, which in 
ihape ami make it icfcinhlos \erv much. It is 
efleemed hv the goiict.ilitv of fanryers, the 
mofl heantiiul of the pigeon tribe. The greater 
the variety o! colouis in the flight ami tail, 
particularly if the giound is of a blight yellow 
< oloiir, the grcatci is its value; lor th«.le ot a 
fine vellow ground are by far the hardcll to ac¬ 
quire, ami if the tail is lotnewhat tinged with 
black, it is an additional beauty. There are 
foitic of tlude pigeons tliat, have a mixture ol 
ibrer colours only, yellow, white, aiul black, 
but thefe arc by no means common. The al¬ 
mond tumbler do not arrive to the mercdiati of 
tu beauty, till it has fcvcral times moul ted,, Iju t 


when it is very old, change to a mottled, 

• fpialhcd, or fonm,other colour. The rnoft ap¬ 
proved fanciers advtfe the matching-of a yel¬ 
low, a fpialhcd, or black grizzle, with an al¬ 
mond, and by that means heighten the colours; 
thofe of a black colour bred from almonds, are 
much better fliaped about the head and beak 
than the almonds themfelves, and the tail is 
frequently hand Tomer by having a flrong glow 
of yellow ; this kind matched with an almond 
will produce handfome birds. They often pro- • 
ilucc a pale yellow or buff, and this is an ex¬ 
cellent colour to match with fuch as are very 
high grounded. However carefully and well 
bred thefe pigeons mav be, a faint mixture of 
alh or blue will (ometimes appear, which is 
roufidcrcd rather a defect. 

! ALOSE, a Tort of filh, foincwhat like ihe far dine, 
or piLhard, in lhape, but much larger. Some 
will have it.to be the Iliad, but it is quite ano- 
tlier fifh, and is very fc.nve in England. It is 
one of thofe railed padage-fifh, or fifli of a fca- 
fou, beeaufe it never fwiins out of the Tea into 
rivers, but in the Ip:ing. 

|ALP. an Englilh name ufed by fome for the 
i BtT I.I.-H.NC it. 

I ALUCO, the name hv which authors have called 
the common white owl, or, as we commonly 
call it, the barn-owl, or church-owl. 
iAMBLE, Ambus.;, in Ilo/femanjiup, a pecu¬ 
liar kind of pace, wherein a horfc's two legs, of 
the lame fide, move a: the fame time. 

The ambling horfc changes (idesat each remove, 
two legs ol a lido being always in the air, and 
two on the ground, at the fame time : an a mb!: 
is uliiallv the firlt natural pace of young colts; 
which, as Toon a» tln-i have 11 rength enough to 
trot, they quit.—There is no fuch thing as an 
amble iu manege ; the riding-mailers allowing 
ol no other paces befide walk, trot, and gal¬ 
lop : their icafon is, that a boric may be put 
from a trot to a gallop, without flopping him ; 
but nut from an amble to a gallop, without flop¬ 
ping ; which lofcs tiniean.i inrcniipts tl.e juil- 
ncl’s and cadence of the mane-e. 

There ate vatious practices ami methods i! d.f- 
cipliue for bringing a young horfc to amble: 
fome clioofe to toil him in his loot-pace through 
new plowed lauds,; which ua'uiallt iuu.cs 

■ m l u ‘ rc ^ * a l ' iC Bus 
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its inconvenicncics are, the wcaknefs and lightly ; becaufe attended with a cringing in 
lamenefs that fuch difordcrly toil may brkig the hind-pan.—In effeft, ambling by the tra- 

on a young horfe. mel, as praf fifed by us, appears the neareft to 

Others attempt it by Hidden flopping, or check- nature, and hefl and mod allured way. 

ing him in the cheeks, when in a gallop ; and There are divers errors, however, ufually prac- 

thus putting him into an amazednefs, between tifed in this method : as, that the tramcl is often 

gallop and trot; fo that-Iofing both, he necef- made too long, and fo gives no ftrokc, but 

farily Humbles upon a wamble. —But this is apt makes a horfe hackle and fhulflc his feet confuf- 

10 fpoil a good mouth and rein, and expofes cdly ; or too/hort, which makes him volt and 

the horfe to the danger of a hootreach, or twitch up his hind feet fo fuddenly, that by cuf- 

linew-Arain, by over-read:ing, &c. tom it brings him to a flring-halt, from which 

Others prefer ambling by weights, as the heft he will fcarcc ever be recovered.—Sometimes 

way ; and to this end. fome overload the horfe th£ tramcl is mifplaccd, and to prevent falling, 

with cxceflive heavy fliocs, which is apt to put about the knee, and the hind-hoof.—In 

make him interfere, or flrike Ihort, with his hind which cafe, the beaft cannot give any true 
feet.—Others fold leaden weights about the let- ftrokc, nor can the fore-log compel the hind to 

lock paflerns ; which are not only liable to follow at; or if, to evade this, the tramel he 

the mifehiefs of the former, but put the horfe made Ihort and flrair, it will ptefs the main fi- 

iu danger of incurable ftrains, crulhing of the ■ new of the hind-leg, and the flefliy part of the 
coronet, and breeding of ring-bones, &c.— fore-thighs ; fo that the horfe cannot go with- 

Oihcrs load the horfc’sback with earth, lead, or out halting before, and cringing behind. 

«r the like mafly fubftance ; but t,his may oc- As to the matter of the trainel; fome make it 

ration a fwaying of the back, ovcr-Araiuing the all of leather, which is inconvenient; in that it 

fillers, &c. will either Arefcll or bicak, and thus confound 

Some endeavour to make him amble in hand, the certainty of the operation. In a true tra- 

before they mount his back, by means of fome mel, the fulc ropes are to be fo firm as not to 

wall, finooth pail or rail, and by checking him yield a hair's breadth; the hole foil; and to 

in the mouih with the biidle-hand, and correft- lie fo clofc, as not to tno’ c from its firft place : 

ing him with a rod on the hinder hoofs, and tin- and the backhand flat, no matter how light, and 

der the belly, when he treads falfc. But this is to defeend from the fillet fo as not to gall, 

apt to drive a liorfe to a defperate phrenfy, he- When the horfe, by being tramellcd on one 

fore lie can be made to underhand what they fide, has attained to amble pcrfeflly in the 

would have of him, and to rear, and fprawl out hand, it is to he changed to the other fide, and 

his legs, and to make other antic pofturrs, that is to be likewife brought to rule, 
which arc not cafily quitted again. Others When by this changing from one lido to ano- 

think to cfTeft it by a pair of hind Ihocs, with thcr, with a half-tramel, the horfe will run and 

long fpurns or plates before the toes ; and of amble in the hand readily and fwililv, without 
fuch length, that if the horfe offers to trot, the fnappering and Humbling; which is ordinarily 

bind-foot beats the fore-foot. But this occa- done by two or three hours labour ; the whole 

(ions wounds of the back-fincws, which often tramcl is to be put on, with a broad, flat, bark- 

bring on an incurable lamenefs. band, and both fidcs tramellcd alike. Sec 

Some attempt to procure an amble, by folding Txamei.. 
fine, foft lilt limit about his gambrels, in the AMBLING, Sec Amble. 
place where he is gartered for a iliflle-flrain ; AMBURY, a kind of wen, or fpungy scarf, 
and turn him thus to grafs for two or three growing upon any part of a hoi fc’s body, full of 
tveeks, and afterwards take away the lilt.—This blood, which is cured in the following manner ; 

is a Spain lb method, but disapproved ; lor Tie it about hard with a thtcad, or rather with a 

though a liorfe cannot then trot but with pain, horfe-hair, and in rij'kl days it will Jail off\ then 

yet the members mull be fulferers ; and though J?r® upon it the powder of verdigreafe to kill it 
jhe amble be gained, it mull be ijow and uu- ift the roo f , and heal it up again with green oint¬ 
ment ; 
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nunt ; but if it be Jo fiat that nothing can be bound % 
about it, then take it away with an incifion-knife 
clofe to thejkin, or elfe'lurn it with a Jhaip hot 
iron, cutting it round about Jo deep as to have 
none of the root behind, add after having applied 
turpentine and hog's lard melted together, heal it 
up as b fore : but ij this wart grows in a finewy 
port, where a hot iron is improper, eat out the. 
core with oil of vitriol, or white fublimate, then 
Jlop the hole with fiax dipt in the white of an egg 
for a day or two, and at lajl dry it up with uu- 
Jlatked lime and honey. 

OR, 

For thefe warts put three ounces of poipder of 
copperas in a crucible, n ith one ounce of arjenii 
powdered, place the crucible in th% middle, of a 
charcoal fire, Jlining theJubflame, but carefully 
avoiding the malignant fleams : when the matt- r 
appears fvniewhat reddijh, take the crucible ojf the 
flic, and after it is cool, break and beat the matter 
into a vi >) fine powder, imurpoi ate Jour ounces 
of this powder, five ounces aj aloum rafts, and 
make an tint merit to In apfhod cold to warts, a- 
uointin.-] fh.ni lightly every day, and they wilt fall 
ojf Id* kernels of nuts, without cau/ing any fuell¬ 
ings m the legs , if the application be ordered Jo 
a.\ only the warts be anointed, arid the hoife be net 
worked or ridden during the cure; and after the 
:< arts fall ojf , dre/s the fine with the common 
Ointment; which fee drfcriled under the 
ptoper head, this is one of the bejl Herds in the 
v arid for wa rts. 

Home fear it ojf with aJhaip, hot iron, and anoint 
the roots with verdigrcafe «nd hog's lard well 
tempered together. 

AMOGLOSSUS, a name of a peculiar kind of 
flat fi/h, fomewhat refcmliling the foal, and 
called in fome parts of England, the lantern. 

It is of a very Gender, pellucid, and white body, 
never exceeds three inches in length, and is ex- 
<ceding’/ fmooth to the touch, being covered 
only with a number ot very thin feales, whkli 
fall off on touching it. Its fldh is very finely 
tailed, and requires very little drvfling. 

AMPHIBIOUS, a term applied to a fort of ani¬ 
mals which live both on land and in the water ; 
that is, which breathe the air, hut pal's part ol 
their time in the water, as affording them their 
chief food. 

Such are the caflor, otter, Qc. 

No. 8. J 


AMPHIPPII, in Antiquity, thole who praftifed 
riding on two horfes, by jumping from one to 
the other. 

The appellation was given to a fort of cavalry 
in the Grecian armies, who, for their conveni- 
ency, had two horfes a-picce, on which ther 
rode by turns, leading the other. 
AMPHITHEATRE, a fpacious building of an 
ovaLfigure, having its area or arena encom- 
palfod with feveral lows of feats, riling gradu¬ 
ally one over another; with porticos both 
w.ithin and without-fidc. 

AMZKI.L, the name ol a bird oi the mcrttla, or 
black-bird kind, of which there arc two fpccics ; 
the ring -antzel, or meruta torquala, and the me- 
rula Montana, called (imply the amze.ll. 

The rusg-ani'.n'l is a little larger than the com¬ 
mon black-bird, lis back is of a dulkv blat kifli 
brown, and its throat and bread are beautifully 
variegated with fpots and breaks of white, and 
the lower part of the throat, is adorned with a 
fine broad white ring, whence the bird has its 
name : this ring is of a lunated ihape, the 
points ending at the fides ot the neck. 1 lie 
wings and tail are hhtekilh, bat are fomewhat 
variegated with white in the female ; the white 
looks grot ills. The female is fahl alio b\ fume 
not to have the ling round its neck, and has 
by that means been miilaken for the mo uld 
montana, or common amzell. This feeds on 
infcCls and on berries. It is common abort 
the Peak in Derbylhirc, and is there called the 
u>ck-owz.//. The common amzeU, or hernia 
Montana, differs from this, in that it has no 
ring round the throat, which is variegated with 
a hiowuilh red, and with fpots of black, and 
the belly with grey and black fpots. It feetns 
however not determined certainly, whether 
this is any other than the female of the ring- 
amze/l. 

ANABOLEUS, among the Ancients, a fervant 
whofc oilier was to aflifl in mounting on horfe- 
back. Thci'e were in ulc before site invention 
oi Airmps, or of tliol'e Hones called anabathra. 
It is alfo ufed by Eufiathius, to denotea fmalI 
piece of iron, whereon the foot was fet, in order 
to mount; from which Bttddseus infers, that 
the ancients had ilirnips, or foot-boards; to 
which Lipfius objects, that it does not appear 
this anuboUus was any pendent part fixed to 

the 
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the faddle, after the manner of oar flirrups, J feed on them; the baited kook is to be thrown 


but rather a portable engine brought by a fer- 
vant, and placed by the horfe's fide. 
ANBURY, fee Ambury. 

ANGLER, a perfon who praflifes angling.— 
Anglers from poachers are thus diflinguiflicd ; 
Some make the fame difference between them, 
that is between the fair trader and ftnugglcr. 
Accordingly the legiflature has made tty: latter 
penal, but laid no rcflraint on the former. Ang¬ 
ling can do no prejudice to the fifh of a river. 
Anglers filh for their recreation, not for gfiiu ; 
whereas poachers make it tlicir livelihood. 
ANGLING, the art of catching fifh, by means 
of a rod, with a line, hook, and bait fitted there¬ 
to. There are many rules to be obferved and 
ftrittly attended to, by thofc who wifli to ac¬ 
quire a proper knowledge of this art; particu¬ 
larly thefc, not to be clothed in light or Alining 
apparel at the time of angling, but rather to 
choofe a dark or fky-colour; to acquire a pro¬ 
per judgment in handling the rod; and to be 
acquainted with the art of inviting fifh to the 
place intended for angling, by calling in, from 
time to time, proper food, as boiled corn, 
wot ms, and garbage : to keep them together in 
the time of angling, by throwing in grains of 
ground malt; or finking a box of worms with 
(mail holes for them to creep (lowly nut at, &c. 
To learn wliat bait is bell for any filh at any 
time; after having caught one, they flit his 
gills, and take out the flomach ; and thus find 
what he lafl fed on. 

The angler’s firft bufinefs is to prepare for 
catching the filh by inviting them about him ; 
the method of doing this in Handing waters, by 
throwing in grains, chopped worms, and the 
like, may be feen under the article An uaK- 
MEKT; but the chief difficulty is in running 
rivers and brooks. The meihnd in this cafe is 
to prepare a tin-box capable oi holding fome 
hundred of worms, bored on all (ides, and full 
of holes oFfuch a fize as they may be juft able 
to crawl out at ; there tnufl lie a plummet faf- 
tened t.o this box to fink it, and a line to draw 
it back at plcafurc ; in this cafe it is to be 
thrown into the water at a proper place, above 
which the angler may fland under cover. The 
worms will (lowly and gradually crawl out of 
lids box, and the fifh will be gathered about to 


in higher up, and carried down by the ftream. 
If this method does not bring the fifli about the 
place in a little time, there is reafon to fufpett 
that fomc pike licsilurking thereabout, and de¬ 
ters them i in this cafe, it is proper to throw 
out a baited hook, and he will generally he 
taken ; after this the attempt will fucceed. 

In a pond, the beft place for the angler to take 
his (land is ufually that where the cattle go into 
the water; in rivers, if breams arc fiftu-d for, it 
ihould be in the deepeft and nioft quiet places; 
if eels, under the banks of rivers that hang 
over; pearcli arc to be cxpetted i:i clean 
places, where the ftream is fwilt; and chub in 
deep-fhadgd holes; roach arc inofllv found 
where the pcarch arc, and trout only in fwift 
and clear Urea ms. Places where iherc are 
many weeds, or old flumps of trees, harbour 
fifli m great numbers, and they ufually bite 
freely there, but there is danger of entangling 
the line, or faftening the hook to the weeds. 

In cafe of this accident, recourfe is to be bad 
to a ring of lead, of about fix inches round, 
fattened to a final I pack-thread; this ring is to 
be thrufl over the rod, and let to fall into the 
water. It will defeend to the place where the 
hook is entangled, and then by pulling the pack¬ 
thread gently, the hook will be foon difrn- 
gaged, or at the worft it can only be broke off 
near the end of the line ; whereas when this is 
not employe d, the rod it felt is fometimes bro¬ 
ken, or the line nearri its upper end. 

Deep waters are b< ft for angling in, for the filh 
do not love to be diiluibcd by wind and 
weather. 

The bell feafon is fiom April to Oflober, for 
in very cold ftormy weather the fifh will not 
bite ; the beft times of the day arc from three 
till nine in the morning, and from three in the 
afternoon till fun-fet. 

In an eafterly wind there is never muth fport 
for the angler ; the fouthcrly winds are the bell 
for his purpofc, and a warm hut lowering day 
is inofl of all to be cliofcn ; a gentle wind after 
a fudden fhower to diilurb the water makes a 
very good opportunity for the angler; the 
cooler the weather in the liotieft months, the 
better, hut in winter, on the contrary, the 
warmer the day the better. A cloudy day after • 
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a bright moon-light night is always a good day 
for fport, for the fiih donot care to go after 
prey in the bright moon-fhine, and are there¬ 
fore hungry the next morning. 

The openings of fluices and mill-dains always 
bring fi(h up the current, to feck for tlic food 
which is brought with the ftream, and angling 
in thefe places is ufually fuccefsfut. 

Thofe who are fond of angling might favc 
thcmfelvcs fome fruitlefstrouble, by ohferving 

. when fmall fifh in a jar take or refufc food. 

It is very good angling a little before the fifli 
fpawii, for then their bellies being full, tbev 
frequent Tandy folds, to rub and loufcn their 
bellies ; at which lime they will bite lively. 
In waters which ebb and flow, it is bell tingin g 
at. the. ebb; but if the tide be nut lliong, die 
flood is to be preferred. 

An CLING by hand, is of three forts; the firft is 
performed with a line about half the length of 
the rod, a good weighty plummet, and three 
liairs next the hook, which is called a running 
line, and with one large InaJidling , or a de w 
worm of a moderate fixe, or two fmall ones of 
the firft, or any other fort proper for a trout, or 
indeed almoft any worm whatl'oevei ; for if a 
trout be in humour to bite, he will bite at any 
worm, and if you filh with two, bait your hook 
thus; 

Firft run the point of your hook in at the very 
bead of your firft worm, and fo down through 
his body, till it be paft the knot, and then let it 
out, and ftripthe worm above the arming, that 
you may not bruife it with your fingers, till you 
have put on the other, by running the point ol 
your book in below the knot, and upwaids 
through his body, towards his head till it He juft 
covered with the head, which being done, you 
are then to flip the firft worm down over the 
arming again, till the knots of both worms 
meet together. 

The fecund way of angling by hand, and with 
a running line, is with a line fomething longer 
than the former, and with tackle made after 
the following manner. 

At the iitiiioll extremity of your line, where 
the book is always placed in all other ways of 
angling : you are to have a large piflol or car¬ 
bine bullet, into w-liich the end of your line is 
to be faflcited with a peg or pin even and clofc 


• with the bullet, and about half a foot above 
that, a branch of line of two or three handfuls 
long, or more for a fwift ftream, with a hook 
at the end thereof, baited with fome of the forc- 
mentioned worms ; and another half a foot 
above that armed .and hailed after the fame 
manner, but with another fort of worm, with¬ 
out any lead at all above; by which means 
you wall always certainly lmd the true bottom 
in all depths, which with the plummets upon 
yolir line above you can never do ; but that 
your bait mull alwa\s drag, while you are 
founding, which in this way of angling muft he 
continually, bv which means, you art: like tp 
have more trouble, and perhaps lefs fuccefs. 
And both tlicfe wavs ol angling it the bottom, 
are mo ft proper fora dark and muddy watei, 
by reafon that in fucli 2 condition of the ilream, 
a man may ftand as near as lie will, and neither 
his own fliadow, nor the nearnefs of the tackle 
will hinder his fport. 

The third way of angling bv hand with a 
ground bait, and much the beft of all other, is 
with a line full as long or a yard longer than 
your rod, with no more than one hair next the 
hook, and lor two or three lengths above it, 
and no more than one fmall pellet of Ihot for a 
plummet, your book fmall, your worm of thp 
final left brandlings, vety well fcoured. and 
only one upon your hook at a time, whirh is 
thus to be baited; the point of your hook is 10 
be put in at the tag of his tail, and run up his 
body quite over all the arming; and ftill ftript 
on an inch at lea’l upon the hair, the head, and 
remaining part hanging downwards, and with 
this line and hook thus baited, you are to angle 
in the lb earns, clmofing a clear lather than a 
troubled water, and always up the river, ftill 
calling out \oar worm before you, with a clean 
light, one banded rod, like an artificial fly, 
where it will betaken fume times at the top, or 
within a very little of the furface of the water, 
and generally before that light plumb can fink 
it to the bottom ; both by reafon of the ftream, 
and alfo that you mull always keep your worm 
in motion, bv drawing ilill back towards you, 
as if you were angling with a fly. 

And inde'ed whoever lhall try this way, will 
find it the belt of all others, to angle with a 
worm, in a bright water efpcciall) ; but then 

tis 
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his rod muft be very light and pliant, and verf 
trud and finely made, and with a (kilful hand 
it will fuccecd beyond expectation; and in. a 
clear flream, is undoubtedly the bell angling 
■ for a trout or grayling with a w'orm by many 
degrees, that any man dan make choice of, 
and the molt eafy and delightful to the angler. 
And if the angler be of a conflitution that will 
fuffer him to wade, and will (lip into the tail ol 
a lhallow ftream to the calf of the leg, or knee, 
and fo keep off the bank lie may take almoft 
what filh he pleafes. 

Angling, ground., the art of catching filh 
•under water without a float, only with a plumb 
of lead, or a bullet. This method is moil expe¬ 
dient in cold weather, when the filh fwim low. 
The bullet is to be placed nine inches from the 
baited hook ; the top of the rod is to be very 
f entle, that the filh may more cafily run away 
with the bait, and not be feared with the ftiff- 
r.efs of it. The angler in this way is not to 
flrike as foon as he feels the lifh bite, but 
Harken his line a little, to give the filh an op¬ 
portunity to fwallow the hook. 

The tackle here is to be fine anti flender, 
ftrong and big lines being apt to fright the filh. 
.Morning and evening are the thief fc«fnns for 
the ground-lmc lor trout, but in a cloudy dav, 
ora muddy water, you m.tv filh at ground from 
morn to night. 

The fecond way of ai,*hr^ at th? lottom is with 
a cork, or float, and that is alio of two forts; 
with a worm, or, with grub m caddis. 

With a worm, you an: to have your line within 
a foot or a foot and a half as long as your rod, 
in a dark water with two, oi, il you will, with 
three; hut in a clear water, never with above 
one hair next the hook, and two, or three, or 
four, or five, lengths above it, and a worm of 
what fize you pleafe; your plumbs fitted to 
your coik, and your cork to the condition of 
the river, that is to the fwiltnefs or flownefs 
,of the ftream, and both when the water is very 
clear, as fine as you can, and then you are 
never to bait with mute than one of the lefier 
fort of brandlings; oi, if they are very final!, 
ones indeed, you may then hail with two after 
the manner before directed. 

When you angle for a trout, you are to do it as 
deep, that is as near to the bottom, as you can, 


provided your bait do not drag, -or if it do, a 
trout will fometirnes take it in that-pofture: if 
for a grayling, you are then to filh further from 
the bottom, it being a filh that ufually fwiins 
nearer to the middle of the water, and lies 
always loofe: or however is more apt to rife 
than a trout, and more inclined to rife than to 
defeend even to a groundling. With a grub 
or caddis, you arc to angle with the fame 
length of line; or if it be all out as long as 
yovyr rod, it is not the worfe with never above 
one hair for two or three lengths next the hook, 
and with the fmallefl cork, or float, and the 
ledft weight of plumb yon can, that will but 
fink, and that the fwiftnefs of your flream will 
allow; which alfo you may help, and avoid 
the violence of the current, by angling in the 
returns of a ftream, or the eddies betwixt two 
ftreams, which alfo arc the moll likely places 
wherein to kill a filh in a ftream, either at the 
top, or bottom. 

Of grids for a grayling; the ajk grub which is 
plump, milk white, bent mund from head to 
tail, and exceeding tender, with a red head ; or 
the dock-worm ; or the grub of a pale yellow, 
longer, tanker, and tougher than the other, 
with rows of Icet all down i>is belly, and a red 
head, arc the heft, i. e. for a grayling ; be¬ 
cause though a trout will take both thefe, the 
ajl, £ rub cfpccially, yet he does not do it lb 
freely a:, the other ; and a certain author, ob- 
ferves, he has ufually taken two graylings, for 
one trout with that bait ; hut if he happened to 
take a trout with it, it was commonly a very 
good one. 

'Thefe baits are ufually kept in bran, in which 
an ajl; grub commonly grows tougher, and will 
better endure baiting ; though he is flill fo 
tender, that it will be nccclfary to warp in a 
piece of ftiff hair with your arming, leaving it 
ilanding out about a flraw’s breadth at the bead 
of your hook, fo as to keep the grub cither 
from flipping totally ofl'wlicn baited, or at leal! 
down to the point of the hook, by which 
means your arming will he left naked and bare, 
which is neither fo Tightly, nor fo likely to be 
taken, though to remedy that you may arm the 
hook defigned for this bait, with the whiteft 
horfc hair that you can get, which itfclf will 
rcfcmblc, and fliinc like that bait, and confc- 
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quently will do more good, or Ms harm, than 
arming of any other colour. 

Thefe grubs are to be baited thus; the book is 
to be put in, under the head, or the chaps of 
the bait, and guided dowi^ the middle ol the 
belly, without fuffering it to peep put by the 
way, for then, the afh grub efper.ially, will 
iflue out water and milk, till nothing but the 
'fkin fhall remain, and the bend of the hook 
will appear black through it, till the point of 
your hook come fo lowf; that the heart of 
your bait may reft, and Hick upon the hair that, 
(lands out to hold it, by which means it can 
neither (lip of itfelf, neither will the force of 
the dream, nor quick pulling out, upoirany 
iniHake, drip it off. 

Now ilu* caddis, or cod bait, wbicii is a furc 
killing bait, and for the mod part hirer than 
any of the other, may be put upon the hook 
two or three together, and is fometitnes, to 
eery great effect, joined to a worm, and fonic- 
times to an artificial ilv, to cover the point of 
the hook ; but is alwavs to be angled with at 
bottom, when by itfelf cfperially, with the 
fined tackle; and is for all times in the year, 
the mod holding bait of all other whatfoever 
both for trout and grayling. ' 

Angling in the middle , for Trout or 
Grayling, is of two forts; i. with a pink, 
or minnow, for a trout. 2. With a worm, 
grub, 01 caddis, lor a grayling. 

As for the fhd it is with a minnow, ball a foot, 
or a foot, within the J'nprtficirs of the water ; 
fome indeed life minnous kept in fait; but 
others difapprovc of them, milds where living 
ones are not poflibly to be bad ; nor are artifi¬ 
cial ones to be ufed, where the natural ones 
are to l.c had : but a bullhead with his gill-fins 
cut off is by fotne recommended as a better 
bait for a trout, at fome times of the year 
efpeciallv, than a minnow, and a loach much 
better than that. 

The fecond way of angling in the middle is 
with the worm, grub, caddis, or any other 
ground bait for a grayling; he taking it much 
better there than at the bottom, as has been 
faid before; and this is always in a clear water, 
and with the fined tackle. 

To which may be added alfo, and with very 
good rcafon, a third way of angling by hand 
No. 2. * 


with aground bait, as a third way of fiihing in 

* the middle, which is common to both trout 
and gray ling,, and the bell way of angling with 
•a worm of all other. 

Angling, night, a method of catching large and 
Ihy filh in the night. Trout, and many othcr 
of the better forts’of filh, arc naturally Uiy, 
and fearful; they therefore prey in the night, 

* as the fccureft time. 

The method of taking them on this plan is thus: 
the tackle mull be ftrong, and need not be fo 
fine as for day-filhing, when every thing is 
fern’; the book mull be baited ivitli a large 
earthworm, or a black fuail, and thrown out 
into the river; there mull be no lead to the 
line, fo that the bait may not fink, but be kept 
drawling along, upon or near, the furface. 
Whatever trout is near the place will be 
brought thither by the noife, and motion of the 
water, and will feize the worm, or fnail. The 
angler will be alarmed by the noife which the 
filli makes in riling, ar.d is to give him line, 
and time to fivallow the hook ; then a flight 
twitch lecures him. The bell and Iargclt 
trouts are found to bite thus in the night, and 
they rife mollly in the Hill and clear deeps, 
not iti the (hallow fwift currents. Sometimes 
though there are filli about the place, they will 
not life at the bait; in this cafe, the angle r 
mull put on fome lead to his line, and fink it to 
the bottom. 

\x t; j in c-ROii. The flocks for the rot’s 
ihou’.d be cm in the winter, when the trees 
have Hied their leaves, and the fap is in tlu; 
roots, for alter Jamiaiy, it afeends again into 
the trunk and brandies, at which time it is 
improper to gather flocks or tops ; as for the 
flocks, they Ihould be lower grown, and as 
flraiglu as poflil le, and the tops the bell rulh 
ground (hoots that can he got, not knotty, but 
propoitionable and Herder, for otherwife they 
will neither call nor flrike well, and the line, 
bv rcafon of their unplialdcncis, mull be much 
endangered ; now when both flock«nd top are 
gathered in the fame fcafon, bathe them over a 
gentle fire, and ule them not till fully feafoned, 
which will be in about fix teen months, but the 
longer they are kept the better. When the 
rods are complcated, they are prcfervecl from 
rotting or being worm-eaten, by rubbing them 

over 
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over thrice a year with fallad or linfeed oil; if 
they arc bored, pour in the oil and let it foak' 
■ therein twenty-four hours, then pour it out 
again, and it will preferve them from the lead 
Injury. The rod fliould con lift of five or fix 
* pieces, and fitted fo nicely, that, when pul toge¬ 
ther, they may not w'rigglc, but be in propor¬ 
tion and ftrength as if the whole rod confided 
only of one piece ;—the heft rods are thofc 
that are brafs fcrrclled; hut if they are bound 
together, it muil be with thtcad drongly waxed, 
having fird cut the pieces with a dope or flant, 
that they may join each other with the greater 
cxaflncfs, and then fpread a layer of fhoe- 
inakcr's wax over the flants, or a glue made 
for that purpofe, which is by far the bed, men¬ 
tioned under the article Glue. After this 
there mud be taken ofT about fix or eight 
inches from the top of the rod, and in its place 
fubdituted a fmooth, round, taper piece of 
whalebone, on which mod be previoufly whipt 
a drong loop of horfehair; this done the rod 
w ill be co nplt-.it, and will always ply with a 
tine bent to the hand. Fly rods are made in 
the fame manner, but arc by far more pliant 
and taper from dock to top than the former. 
Rods for trolling mud be furnidn-d with brafs 
r!:i„s, whipped all the way up it, at about 
twelve or fourteen inches Hi fiance, for the 
ircdlh’g line to run through; it isalfo neceffary 
*!. rr !]• >;.!i be a convenient place boi.d in 
tl'i dork for the purpofe of holding fuch tops 
arc not tn ufe; but tops ufed for trolls, 
inift be drong and have a ring on the top 
•vi.ipped on with a piece of a quill, to prevent 
»■ e line being cut, when the voracious pike 
»\n: ofT with the bait to his hold. Tin - tops of 
t -'idf lor Carp, Tench, Dace, and Roach fifhing, 
ir uft not be fj ft iff as the latter, but fine and 
ehidij. 

,.vouKC-:.:sf. It (bon Id he round and 
twidest even, fui t!;at drengihens it, and fhoutd 
a!fo !»■* as near as may he of equal hignrfs ; then 
lav tl.era in wvei for a quarter of an hour, 
whereby you will find, whir h of them fhiink, 
then twid them over again, and in thetwiding, 
fomc intermingle filk whirh is not good, but a 
line of all filk is not amifs, alfo a line made of 
the ftronged lutedring is very good, hut that 
will foon rot with the water: now the bed 


colours for lines, are forrel, white, and grey ; 
the two lad colours for clear waters, and the 
lirft for muddy rivers, neither is the pale 
watry green dcfpifcable, which colour may be 
made thus; 

Put a pint of/Irong nllum, half a pound of foot, 
a [mall quantity of juice oj ualnut leaves , with 
the like of allum into a pip/tin, boil them about 
half an hour together, then take it off the fne 
when it is cool, Jleep your hair in it ; or e'f* 
thus ; loil in a batik oj allum water, fomm hat 
more than a handful of marigold foners, till a 
yetlSw (cum arife ; then take half a pound of 
green copperas, with as much verdegreafe, and 
beat them together to a fne powder ; and with 
the hair, put them into the allum water, and Ut 
it lie tenJiours, or more ; then take the hair out, 
and let it dry. 

The bed and mod cafy method of making the 
hair into lines, is by a final 1 engine lately' in¬ 
vented and fold at mod of the fifliing tackle 
diops in England ; a knowledge of the procefs 
is foon acquired, and a learner may in a fliorf 
time make his own lines with great fa. i!i:>'. 
It is to be thus ufed ; 

Take as many hairs, as )ou propofe the /in* fail 
r0 *{fif of, and divide them into thiee ex ail pt. ’ / >. 
L.t ea<k of thrfe parcel., be tied to a pt*, < of fire 
tuine, double.!, and fixed to the hoops v bi.h im¬ 
pend fro/K th* mo.ih'ue ; tk*n to be tie, ■ of ha ! 
of a conn al pgu’e, a!cut tac it., l-t > hgh, and 
two imkes in diamrfri ,:i tin i i ', 
or apex on the fair t ; tie the the- 
hair together at the lorfe rod, aid hung /*' • 
xi'ight thrr'on. Alter this take a t midfi.a .( 
tori, and tut in the fidts, at equal ihflani*\. 
three grj 7M. i, this mujl he pie. ed fo a < to ic t ■< ;■* 
eaih divifieri of hairs, that by gently turning the 
engine the links may twifi with the greater 
tie's to the lead. As the line glows tight**, me 
the cork a Utile upwards, and when th u h. fr :s 
f iffuicnlly tmfled, lake out the cork, and tie >1* 
links into a knot, and jo pi creed till miu have u 
fuffnicat quantity for a line. Some inch*tie the 
knots of the links ruth wax, but it is rnutk bet - 
tn to whip them with waxed jilk. 
Ancmmmkmjk, Hooks for angling flnmll 
be made ol the very bed tempered deel, (harp, 
even, and draigbt pointed, rather hem in the 
(hank, which muff be long, and fonicwhat 

thick 
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thick in the- circumference. For arming the 
hook, ufe fmall, line, flrong fi!k, well waxed, 
and lay the hair on the infide of the hook, if 
©therwife, the filk will fret and cut it afunder. 
Hooks are of various lizes, and made fuitable 
in fizc to the filh they are intended to take. 
In order to make a good hook ohferve the 
following 

DIRECTIONS i 

Provide a hammer, a knife, a pair of pincers, 
an iron femicleam, afleg a wrefl, a btndei, 
tongs both long and fiort, an anvil, and fieri 
needles af different fizes. Ilrat a needle of the 
fze you want in a charcoalfre, and raft the 
heard with your knife, then let it tool. 
Sharpen the point either with a file, or on a 
grindf one, then put it into the firemgain, and 
hend it into what Jhape you pleofe, make the 
upper part of the Jhank four fquare, and file, 
the edges finooth, then put it into thefre a third 
time, and heat it gently, take it out fuddenly, 
and plunge it into water, and your operation 
is finifhed. 

Amci.ing-fi.oat. Floatffflr angling, are of 
divers kinds: fome made of Mufcovy duck 
quills, which are the bell for flow waters, but 
for ilrong flreams, found cork without flaws or 
holes, bored through with an hot iron, into 
which is put a quill of fit proportion, is prefer¬ 
able ; pare the cork to a pyramidal form, grind 
it ftnooth with a pumice ftone, then colour it 
according to your fancy. Floats, whether 
quill, or cork, mull be fo poifed with Ihot, 
when on the line, as to make them cock, that 
is. Hand perpendicular in the water, that the 
leaft nibble, or bite may be apparent. 

When a float is fpRt or bruifed, there is no re¬ 
medy for the mifchancc, but getting a new om\ 
but you may fave the plug and it will ferve for 
another. But if the water gets in at the top of 
your float, a little fealing-wax will prevent it : 
if thc.plugof your float is loofr, pull it out, and 
fallen it with one of the following 
CEMENTS s 

Take bee's wax bruifed fmall, chalk f raped 
fine, and black rofn powdered, of each an equal 
quantity ; melt them in a fpooii, or any fmall 
tin vejfel, andJee that they are well mixed; 

OR, 

Take brick-duf ffted very fne, and common 


rofn pulverifed ; put one part of brick-duf to 
• two parts of rofn, and melt them as before di - 
relied ; dip your plug in either of theft, and put 
.yourfoal immediately upon it. 

When you join two floats together, let the plug 
be a little thicker in the middle than at the 
ends, which ends are to go into the quills: dip 
one end into the cement, and put one quill 
upon it; then do the like by the othest and 
you have a double float: or, you may make 
it by dipping the ends of both quills, when pre¬ 
pared, in the cement, and fixing them together, 
which when the cement is cold, will be very 
{Irong. Todyc quills red, which for Hill wa¬ 
ters are better than any other floats, 

Take what quantity you pleafeof urine, and put 
in it as much powder of Brazil-wood as will 
make it redden a piece of white paper; then 
lake fome clean water, into which put an hand¬ 
ful of fait, ahd a little argol, and fir them till 
diffolve.d ; then boil them well in a faucepau . 
When the water is cold, Jcrjpc your quills, and 
fieep them in it for ten or twelve days, then dry 
them, and rub them with a linen cloth. 

Angling ,game laws relating to, 

I. 

The penalty of f'filing in pends and other pri¬ 
vate f furies. 

». Any man may ereft a fifli pond without 
licence, hccanfe it is a matter of profit, for the 
increafc of victuals. 2. lull. 199. 

2. If any trefpaflers in ponds be therefore 
attainted at the fuit of the party, great and 
large amends fliall he awarded according to 
the trcTpafs; and they fliall have three years 
imprifonment, and after ihall make fine at the 
king's pleafurc, fif they have wlitieofj and then 
fhali find good furcty that after they Ihall not 
commit the like trefpafs: and if they have not 
whereof to make fine, after three years impri¬ 
fonment, they Ihall find like fumy ; and if 
they cannot find like furetv they ihall abjure 
the realm. And if none fue within the year 
arid day, the king ihall lTavc fuit. 4). Ed. I. c. 
so. Note thofe are trelpallers in ponds, who 
endeavour to take filh therein, a. Inil. 200. 

3. If any perfon fliall unlawfully break, cut, 
or dcllroy any head or dam of a filh pond, or 
fliall wronglullv fifli (herein, with intent to 
take and kill filh; he fliall ott convillion at. 

the 
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the fuit of tlic king, or of the party, at the | 
affixes or feffions be imprifoued three months, 
and pa)- treble damages ; and after the three 
months expired (hall find fureties for his good 
shearing for feven years, or remain in prifon 
till he doth. 5. El. c. at. S. 2. 6. 

4. Whereas divers idle, diforderly, and mean 
perfons, betake themfclvcs to the Healing, 
taking, and killing of filh, out of pon^s, pools, 
motes, flews, and other fcveral waters and 
rivers, to the great damage ot the owners 
thereof; it is enabled, that if any perfon fiiall 
ufe any net, angle, hair, uoofc, troll, or Ipcar ; 
,or fiiall lay any w-ers, pots, fills hooks, or other 
engines ; or fhall take any filh by any means 
or device whatfoever, or he aiding thereunto, 
in any -river, llew, pond, mote, or other water, 
without the confcnt of the lord or owner of 
the water; and be thereof convifted by con- 
feffion, or oath of one witnefs, before one juf- 
tice, in one month alter the offence, every f'uch 
offender in flealing, taking, or killing fifh, 
fhall for every fitch offence give to the party 
injured fuch recompcncc and in fucli time as 
the jufiicc fhall appoint, not exceeding treble 
damages ; and mot cover fiiall pay down to the 
overfeers for the ufe of the poor, fuch fuin, not 
exceeding 10s. as the jufiicc fhall think meet; 
in default of payment, to he levied by difirefs; 
lor want, of difirefs to he committed to the 
houfe of coricciiou, not exceeding one month, 
unlefs he enter into bond with one furcty to 
the parry injured, not ex.-ceding 10I. never to 
offend in like mannei, a2 and 23, C. 2. c. 2,5. 

S. 7. And the jufiicc may take, cut, and dr¬ 
ill ov all fuch angles, fpears, hairs, noofes, 
trolls, wears, pots, filh hooks, nets or other 
engines, wherewith fuch offender fhall Le ap¬ 
prehended. S. 8. ' 

Perfons aggrieved may appeal to the next fcf- 
fions, whofe determination fhall he final, if no 
title to any land, royalty, or filhery be therein 
concerned. S. 9. 

r t . 'Whereas divers idle, diforderly, and mean 
perfons, have and keep nets, angles, leaps, 
piches, and other engines for the taking and 
killing of filh oul of ponds, wateis, rivers, and 
other fifherics, to the damage of the owners 
thereof, therefore no per /bn hereafter fhall 
have or keep any net, angle, leap, pichc, or 


other engine for the taking of fifh, other than 
the makers and fetters thereof, and other than 
the owner and occupier of a river or fifhery ; 
and except fiihcrmcn and their apprentices 
lawfully authorized in navigable rivers. And 
the owner or occupier of the river or fifhery ; 
and ever)- other perfun by him appointed, may 
feize, detain, and keep to his own ufe, every 
net, angle, leap, piche, and other engine, 
which he fhall find ufed or laid, or in the pof- 
feffion of any perfon fifhing in any river or 
fifhevy, without the confcnt of the owner or 
occupier thereof. And alfo any perfon, au¬ 
thorized by a jufiicc’s warrant, may in the day 
time fearch the houfes, outhoufes, and other 
places oi jiny perfon hereby prohibited to have 
or keep the fame, who fhall be fufpefted to 
have or keep in his cuftodv or poifcfiion any 
net, angle, leap, pichc, or other engine aforc- 
faid, and feize and keep the lame to his own 
ufe, or cut and dcilroy the fame, as things by 
this act prohibited to be kept by perfons of 
their degree. 4*3 *d 5 W. c. 23. S. 5. 6. 

6. II any perfon fhall enter into any park or 
paddock fenced in, and inclofcd, or into any 
garden, orchard, or vard, adjoining or be¬ 
longing to any dwelling houfe, in or through 
which park or paddock, garden, orchard, or 
yard, any ilrcam of water or river fhall run or 
be, or wherein ihall be any river, ftream, pool, 
pond, inoat, flew, or other water, and by anv 
ways, means, or device whatfoever, fhall fleal, 
take, kill, ordcflroy, any fill) bred, kept, or 
preferved theicin, wiihout the confeut of the 
owner thereof; or (hall be aiding or aflifling 
therein ; or fiiall receive or buy any fuch filh, 
knowing the fame to be lb ftolcn or taken as 
aforefaid ; and fhall be convi&ed thereof at 
the aflizes, within fix calendar months after the 
offence committed ; he fhall be iranfported lor 
ft ven years. And any offender, furrcndcring 
himfeif to a jufiicc, or being apprehended, or 
in cuflody for fuch offence or on any other 
account, who fiiall make confcffion thereof, 
and a true difeovery on oath of his accomplice 
or accomplices, fo as fuch accomplice may be 
apprehended, and fhall on trial give evidence fo 
as to convif.t fuch accomplice, fiiall be dif- 
chargcd of the offence fo by him confciTed. 5 
G. 3' *4- S« 1 . 2 . 
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And if any perfon fhall take, kill, or deftroy, 
or attempt to take, kill, or deftroy, any fiih in 
any river or ftrcam, pond, pool, or other 
water (not being in any park or paddock, or in 
any garden, orchard, or yard, adjoining or be- 
longing to any dwelling houfe, but in any 
other inclofed ground,being private property;) 
he (hall, on conviftion before one juftice, on 
the oath oi one witnefs, forfeit 5I. to the 
owner or owners of the fifhery, of fuch river 
or ftrcam of water, or of fuch pond, pool, 
moat, or other water; and fuch juftiA, on 
complaint, upon oath, may iffue his warrant to 
bring the perfon complained of before him ; 
and if he (hall be convi£led before fuch juftice, 
or any other juftice of the county owplacc, he 
(hall immediately after conviftion pay the faid 
penalty of ,5]. to fuch juftice, for the ufe of 
fuch pei fou us the fame is hereby appointed to 
be paid unto; and in default thereof, (hall be 
committed by fuch juftice to the houfe of cor¬ 
rection for any time not exceeding fix months, 
milcf* the forfeiture (hall *bp fooner paid ; or 
fuch owner of the filhery may bring an aftion 
for the penalty (within fix calendar months 
after the offence,) in any of the courts of record 
at Wcflminfter. S. 3. 4. 

Provided, that nothing in this aft fit all extend 
tofubjeft any perfons to the penalties thereof, 
who fhall filh, take, or kill, and carry away, any 
fifli in any river or ftrcain of water, pond, pool, 
or othei water, wherein fuch perfon fhall have 
a juft right or claim to take, kill, or carry’ away 
fuehfifh. S. 5. 

7. Bv the. black aft, if any perfon being armed 
and difguifed, fhall unlawfully fteal or take 
away any fifh out of any river or pond; or 
(whether armed or difguifed or not) fhall un¬ 
lawfully and malicioufly break down the head 
or mound of any fiih-pond, wlierehv the filh 
fhall be. loft or deftroyed, or fhall refeue any 
perfon in cuftody for fuch offence, or procure 
any other to join with him thctciu, he fhall be 
guilty of felony, without benefit of clergy. 

II. 

Rules concerning the affize, and preferving the 
breedrofftjk. 

1. If any perfon fhall lay or draw any net, 
engine, or other device, or caufe any tliirfg to 
be done in the Severn , Dec, Wye , Teame, Were, 
No. 1. C 


Tees, Kibble, hlerfee , Dun, Aire, Ouze, Swaile, 
Colder, Wharfs, Eure , Darwent, or- Trent, 
whereby the fpawn or fry of falmon, or any 
kepper or fhedder fahnon, or any falmon not 18 
inches from the eye to the extent of the middle 
of the tail, fhall be taken and killed; or fhall 
fet any bank, dam, hedge, flank, or net crofs 
the fame, whereby the falmon may be taken, 
or hindered from palling up to fpawn, or fhall 
between July 31, and November 12, (except in 
the Ribble where they may be taken between 
Jan.- 1, and Sept. 15,) take any falmon of any 
kind in any of the faid rivers, or fhall, after 
Nov. ia yearly, fifh there for falmon with a nf 
net lefs than 2 § inches in the niefh ; he fhall, 
on conviftion, in one month, before one juftice, 
on view, confcflion, or oath of one witnefe, 
forfeit 5I. and the filh, nett, and engines; half 
the faid fum to the informer, and half to the 
poor, by diflrefs; for wa'm of diftrefs, to be 
committed to the houfe of corrcfton or goal, 
not more than three months, nor lefs than one, 
to be kept to hard labour, and to fuffer fuch 
other corporal punilhmer.t as the juftice fhall 
think fit; the nets and engines to be cut or 
deftroyed, in pre-fence of the juftice: the 
banks, dams, hedges, and flanks, to be dcnio- 
lifhcd at the charge of the offender, to be le¬ 
vied in like manner : 1 G. ft. 2. c. 18. S. 14. 
Note. It is not faid who fhall have the fifli; fo 
that it iccmcth that they arc forfeited to the 
king. 

And no falmon out of the faid rivers fhall be 
font to London, under fix pounds weight; on 
pain that the fender, buyer, or feller, on the 
like conviftion, fhall forfeit 5I. and the fifh ; 
half to the informer, and half to the poor, by 
diflrefs ; for want of fulfil ient diftrefs, tp be 
committed to :hc houfe of correftion or goal, 
to be kept to hatd labour for three months, if 
not paid in the mean. id. S. 15. 

And perfons aggrieved may appeal to the next 
feilions. id. S. 17. 

2. No falmon fhall be taken in the Humber , 
Ouze, Trent, Dun , Aire, Darwent, Wharfe, 
Nid , Yore, Swale , Tefe, Tine , Eden, or any 
other water wherein falmon are taken, betwecil 
Sept. 8, and Nov, xt. Nor fhall an^ young 
falmon be taken at mill-pools (nor in other 
places, 13 R. a. ft. l.c, 13.) from Mid-april to 

Mid- 
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Midfummer ; on pain of having the neu and, 
engines burnt for the firft offence, for the 
fecond, imprifonmem for a quarter of a year ; 
for the third, a whole year ; and as the trefpals 
.incrcafeth, fo fliall the punilhment. And 
overfeers lhall bu a digued to enquire thereof, 
a3 Kd. i. ft. i. c. 47. That is, under the great 
leal, and by authority of parliament. s lull. 
477 - 

And 410 prrfon fliall put in the waters of 77 a - 
thije, Humber, Ouze, Trent, nor any oilier 
waters, in any time oi the year, any nets called 
ilalkers, nor other nets or engines whatfoever, 
dry which the fry or breed of faliuom, lampreys, 
or any other fifh may in any wife lie taken and 
destroyed, on the like pain. 13 R. a. ft. 1. 
c. 19. 

And the waters of Lon, Tf yre, A lerfce, Kibble, 
and all other waters in IjnncaJhife, lhall he put 
in defence as to taking of falmon, from All- 
fhaelmas to Candlemas, and in no other time of 
the year. And confervators lhall be appointed 
in like manner. 13 R. 2. ft. 1. c. 19. 

And the julliccs of the peace (and the mayor of 
London on the Thames and Medway.) lhall fur* 
vey the offences in both the acis above-menti¬ 
oned ; and lhall furvey and fearch all the wears 
in Inch rivers; that they lhall not be very 
ft 1 ait for the deft ruction of fuch fry and brood, 
but of TC.ifnr.able widenefs aftci the old aflizc 
uh.d or a ecu: turned; and they lhall appoint 
under-con Terra tors, who lhall be fworu to 
make iik'- furvey, fearch and puniliuncnt. 
And t’-v Hull enquire in feflions, as lycll by 
the!: afhsc. as at the information of the under- 
t-.i.!V:v .;.j: r , of a!! defaults aforefaid, and lhall 
t auTi: tl,c:n which frail be thereof iridic ted, to 
«.omr. before them : and if they be thereof con¬ 
victed, ihev fliall have irr.piifonmcnt, and make 
hue at :i.c diScre: ion of the jnflices : and if the 
i.iais hr.,! 1 he intimation of ati under-confer¬ 
va tor, hr fliall have half the lint. 17 R. a. c. 19. 

3. By the 1 LI. c. ty. No perfon, of what 
^atc, d-gice, and condition foever he be, lhall 
tal.r* an i kiii any young brood, (pawn, or fry 
of fi/h ; rmr fliall take and kill any (almon or 
limits, nut bung in fcafon, being kepjirr and 
fiicddcr; nor any pike or pikerel not being in 
length ten inches filh or more; nor any fal- 
mon not Icing in length 16 inches filh; nor 


any trout nol being in* length 8 .inches filh ; 
nor any barbel not being in length is inches ; 
and no perfon lhall'filh or take filh by any de¬ 
vice, but only with a net or pamcl, whereof' 
‘the melh fliall be two inches and a halt broad, 
(angling excepted, and except fmelts, lochos, 
minnows, bull-heads, gudgeons, and cels ;) on 
pain of forfeiting sos. for every offence, and 
alfo the lifli, nets, and engines. 

(Note, in tome editions of the ftatutes it is 
sol. in othcis 20s. in the record it is not dif- 
tinguilhablc whether it is pounds or fliillitigs. 
The latter fcctus more adequate to the offence.) 
A.nd the confervators of rivers may inquire' 
hereof by a jury ; and in fuch cafe they fliall 
have the fines. 

The leet alfo may inquire hereof; and then 
the forfeiture fnall go to .the loid of the leet. 
And if the He ward do not charge the jury 
.therewith, he fliall forfeit 40s. half to the king, 
and half to him that fliall fue. And if the jury 
conceal the offence, he may impannel another 
jury to inquire of fiich concealment ; and if it 
is found, the former jury lhall forfeit every one 
20s. to the lord of the leet. 

And if the offence is not prefented in the leet 
within a year, then it may he heard or deter¬ 
mined at the feflions or aflizes, (faying the 
right confervators.) 

And by the 33 U. n. c. 27. Ntaper Ton fliall 
take, or knowingly have in his poffcflion either 
in the water or on ihorc, or fell or expufe to 
fale, any fpawn, fry, or brood of lifli, or any 
unfizeable filh, or lifli out of fcafon, or any 
fmclt not five inches long: and any perfon 
may fei/e the fame together with balkcts and 
package, and charge a couftable or other peace 
officer with the offender and with the goods, 
who lhall carry them before a jullicc; and on 
conviction before fuch jullicc, the fame fliall 
be forfeited and delivered to the profccutor; 
and the offender lhall befldes forfeit 20s. to be 
levied by diftrefs by warrant of fuch juflice, 
and diflributcd half to the profccutor and half 
to the poor of the pnrilh where the offence was 
committed, (and any inhabitant of fuch parifli, 
iieverthelcfs, may he a witnefs ;) for want of 
fufficiem diftrefs, to be committed to the houfe 
of cdlrref lion, to he kept to hard labour Tor any 
time not exceeding three months, unlcfs the 

fur- 
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forfeiture be fooner paid. Provided, that the 
jufticc may mitigate the faiil penalty, fo as not 
. to remit above one half. ' Pcrfons aggrieved 
may appeal to the nex feflions. And the form 
of the conviction may be this: 

Be it remembered, that on this-day of- 

in the ■ • year of the reign of-C. B. is- 

convifcled before me-one ol his majefly’s 

ju dices of the peace, for the-of—for 

-and I do adjudge liyn to pay and forfeit 

the fum of-. Given under my hand and 

feal the day and year abovefaid. S. 13, t«, 16, 
*7, t8, 19. 

4. No perfon (hall fatten any nets over rivers, 
to Hand continually day and night ; on pain of 
an hundred (hillings to the king. 2 H. 6. c. 15. 

Angling-Bait, a thing prepared to allure and 
take fillies; of baits there arc many kinds, par¬ 
ticularly the following. 

WORMS , BOBS, &c. 

The lob-zrorm, dew-vot m, garden-ivorm, and 
twatchel or treat hi t —Thefc are found in gar¬ 
dens and churchyards, at*night, with a lant- 
horn. Thofc which have a red flreak down 
the back, and a broadilh tail, are efleemed the 
beft. To bring them from their holes iu dry 
weather, wet the ground with water wherein 
bruifed walnut-tree leaves have been foaked. 
Brandlings, gilt-tails, and red-norms, are 
found in old dunghills, hog’s dung, cow s 
dung, and tanner’s bark, after it is done with. 
Thole found in the latter arc the heft. 
Meadow-worm, is found in marfliy grounds, 
is of a lightilh blue colour, and taken in the 
months of Augutt and September. 

Tag tail , found in meadows and marie land, 
after rain, in the months of March and April ; 
and is confidcrcd by anglers a moll excellent 
bait. 

Palmer-worm , z coalbed, or canker, is found on 
herbs, plants,and trees, where it breeds; it is 
a fpccies of caterpillar, and takes the name of 
woolbcd from being woolly; this and the 
may-fly- are the foundation of fly-angling. 

Bobs, arc worms nearly twice as large as the 
common maggot, their heads arc red and their 
bodies full of foft matter; they arc taken by 
following the plough in faiidy and mellow 
ground. In order to keep them for life, put 
them in a tub with feme of the earth they are 


# gathered in; let them be kept warm, and they 
will prove excellent bait from the firft.of No¬ 
vember till the middle of April. In the - morn¬ 
ing, before they are ufed, boil them in milk for 
the fpace of two minutes,, as it will make them 
tough; th .-n pot them into a box wherein gum-* 
ivy has been rubbcJ. 

Cow-dung-bob , or clap-bait, is found under cow 
dung, from the latter end of April till Michael¬ 
mas. 

Bark-worm, or njhgrub, fomewKat refemblcs « 
dor, or humble bee; it is very full and white, 
and forms a complete circle. It is found un¬ 
der the bark and iu the hollow of rotten oak, 
afli, elder, and beech trees. 

Flag, or dock-worm, is a final I, pale yellow, and 
whitifli worm, found among flags in old pits or 
ponds, and among the firings or fibres of roots. 
This is a very good bait. 

Cod-bait, caddis-icorm, or cafe-worm. Of this 
kind of worm there are three forts. The firft 
is found m the month of March, in pits, ponds, 
ami ditches, and is of a green colour. A fecond 
fort is found under hones that lie loofc in 
brooks and Ihailow rivci s ; it is yellow’ and has 
a blackiih head. And the third is found in 
pits, p inds. ditches, rylhes, water-weeds, flraw, 
ike. When they aie taken to filli with, wrap 
them in woollen bags, as the air is very preju¬ 
dicial to them. 

■y 

Caterpillars, oai-v o> ms, cabbage-worms, er a 1 - 
tree-norms, a n d graft L op pets, the four firft are 
found upon the branches of oak-trees, ciab- 
uecs, and hawthorn ; alfo upon the leaves of 
cabbages, coleworts, &.t. Grafshoppers are 
caught in fliort fun-burnt grafs, in June, July, 
and Augutt. > 

FLIES. 

Stone-fly, is of a hrownifli colour, ftreaked with 
'yellow, on tha back and belly, has large wings, 
and is found from April to July, under hollow 
Hones near the brink of ponds and rivers. 
Green-drake, is a long (lender fly, with wings 
like thofc of a butterfly, his body* is yellow 
ribbed with green, turns his tail on his back, 
and is taken from May to July. 

Grey-drakr, in lhape and fizc refemblcs the for¬ 
mer, but in colour different; bis body is pale 
yellow ftriped with given and black, and has 
black flimiag wings. The time of taking this 

fly 
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fly immediately fucceedi that of the green' 
drake.' 

Oak-fly , or Woodcock-Jly, is found near the bot¬ 
tom of the trunk of the oak or afli, it is of a 
brown colour, and taken from May till Auguft. 
Hawthorn-fly, is found on every hawthorn bulh 
when the leaves come forth. 

Great-Moth, is found when there is a little 
breeze in fummer evenings, in gardens ; lias a 
great head not unlike an owl, whitifh wings, 
and yellowilh body. The chub takes this ex¬ 
ceedingly well. 

Black-Bee, or Humble-Bee, is found in clay 
.walls, and is an excellent bait for the chub. 

For artificial bait, ice Fly-fishing. 

An Glikc, cautions to be ob/'erved in, 

i. Every angler fliould be pofiefied with a 
great deal of patience, and refignation, and not 
be eaft down with bad luck, or be elated with 
good; for the fame fucccfs cannot always at¬ 
tend hi in. 

a- Never angle in glaring colours, for they are 
the eaficll to be difeerned by the fiihes, always 
turn out early in the morning, for that is the 
beft time of the day ; keep your tackle always 
neat, and let your baits be in the higheft 
perfection. 

3. When you angle fhelter yourfclf as much as 
pofliblc from the fight of the fifhes ; for they 
arc timorous, and calily frighted ; and when 
you angle for trout, you never need make 
above one, or two trials lor him in the fame 
place, for he will in that time either take the 
bait nr entirely abandon it. 

When the nights prove dark, cloudy, or win¬ 
dy, you will she next day have hut little fport 
in refpeft. to catching large fifhes, efpcciaily 
trouts; for in thofe nights they range about and 
devour fmall fifties ; but if the nights arc bright, 
and the moon and ftars arc out, and the days fol¬ 
lowing fliould he overcaft, dark, and gloomy, 

> ou may depend uti ha\ ing good fport: for 
fiihes are then as timorous as in fun ftiiny days, 
and never ftir from their holds: therefore 
having abftaincd horn loud all night, they are 
hungry and eager, and being encouraged by 
the darkntfs and gloominefs oi the day to 
range about; they then bite boldly and eagerly. 
r. If you wifh to know what ground bait fifties 
like bell, tbefirii >oi> take, open his fiomacb. 


and there you will find what he fed onlaft and 
bait accordingly. 

6. If before you go out to angle, you fliould 
imagine by the looks of the weather, that it 
will prove fliowery, or thunder, always take 
three or‘ four night lines out with you, and 
whHil you angle for other fifli, lay them in ac¬ 
cording to your judgment; baited with well 
fcoured lob worms, and you may depend on 
catching large eels, trout, &c. 

7. The beft way to bait your hook, for this 
kinifof fiftiing, or for worm fiftiing in general, 
either with lob worms, brandlings, &c. is thus : 
if you bait with one worm, put your hook into 
him fomewhat above the middle, and out again 
a little below the middle; having fo done, 
draw your worm above the arming of your 
hook; but note, you muft enter the hook at 
the tail of the worm, and not at the head; then 
having drawn him above the arming of your 
hook, before mentioned; put the point of your 
book again into the very head of the worm, 
till it comes ned. the place where the point 
of the hook firft cainc out, and then draw back 
that pari of the worm that was above the (hank, 
or arming of the book : if you fifh with two 
worms, then put the fecund on before you turn 
back the hook into the head of the firft worm. 

8. If when you are angling in any particular 
f|M»t, ami have had good fport, the fifties ihould 
fuddcnlv leave oft" biting, you may conclude 
that fomc of the fifli of prey arc come to the 
part you arc fiftiing in ; therefore put a minnow 
on your hook alive, flicking it through his up- 
ptw lip, or back fin ; let your tackle he Along 
in cafe the pike Ihould he there ; but for a cer¬ 
tainty you may depend that either he or the 
pcarch will take it. 

9. When you have flnick a good fifh, keep 
your rod bent, which will prevent him from 
tunning to the end of the line, whereby he 
might break his hold. 

10. In ponds angle near the fords where cattle 
go to drink, and in rivers, angle lor Brrams, in 
the deepeft and quieted pans ; For eels, under 
trees hanging over hanks ; for chubs, in deep 
fhaded holes; for pcarches, in fcours; for 
roaches, in winter in the deeps, at all other 
times where you angle for pcarches ; and for 
trouts in quick Area ms. 
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.11. It is good angling in whirlpools, under 
bridges, at the falls of mills, and in any place 
where the water is deep anil clear, and not dif- 
turbed with wind, or weather; alfb at the 
opening of fluices, and mill-dams, and if you 
go with the courfe of the water,' you will 
hardly mifs catching fiOies, that fwim up the 
flream to feek what food the water brings down 
with it. 

12. When you filh tor roach, dace, &c, in a 
ft ream, call your ground bait above your hook; 
and always remember to plumb your grnrtnd. 

13. Never trull to the flrcngth of your rod, or 
line, when you have booked a good lilh ; but 
always ufe your landing net. 

14. Your rod mull neither be kept tqp dry, or 
loo moilt; for the one will make it brittle, the 


,19. Endeavour to acquire a judgment of the 
change of weather from the wind, vapours* &c. 
as this is one of the greatell advantages a 
fportfman can pofiefs, rules for which fee 
WlATHER. 

ANGUILLA, a name, given to the eel. 
ANTICOR, Angina, or IIkartsickness, 
in Horfe.s, is uccafioned by a fanguine and bili¬ 
ous huipour, caufcd by a fuperfluity of blood 
in liorfes that are fed too high, and have not 
fufficient cxcrcifc. It is firjl difeovered by a 
finall fwclling at the bottom of the breail, and 
oppofite to the heart, which increafes upwards, 
and, if fuffeml to reach the top of the neck, 
frequently caufes death. It is alfo indicated 
by the hanging of the head, loathing of food, 
and groaning. 


other rotten, and in fultry weather, always wet 
the joints of vour rod which will make them 
adhere, and if by being wet they fhouhl lfick 
fo, that you cannot eafily get them afundcr, 
nevci ufe force, for then you will drain your 
rod, but turn the fcrrrl of tbe^oint that is fall, 
a few times over the flame of a candle and it 
will fcparatc. 

15. The heft times for angling are from April 
to October, and the bell time of the day from 
tlnec till nine in the morning, and three in the 
eveuiug till fur.-fet. The fouth wind is the 
bell to angle in; the next hrII point to that is 
the well, the cooler thefe blow in the hottelt 
months is the bell time to filh. 
t(». Never angle in an ealterly wind, for vour 
labour will be in vain, but you mav it the wind 
blows front any other point, provided not too 
lharply. kilties will never bite licit re a I bower 
of rain; this hint may favc you n.auy a wet 
fkin. 

17. In the morning if there happens to be an 
hoar frofl,either in the Ipring or atU.uieiug ol 
the fcafon, fillies will not bite that day, except 
in the evening : and after they have (pawned, 
are very flty, till, with grafs and weeds, they 
have feoured thcmfclvcs, and l>y that means re¬ 
covered their appetite. 

j 8. The bell time for the trout lobe taken, and 
other fifhes with the ground line, is, morning 
and evening, in clear weather and water, but if 
the day proves cloudy, or the water muddy, 
you may angle all day lung. 

JNo. a. 


CURE. 

Let thr.horfcl'c bled very plentifully, for this 
dijeajr Jrldom happens to hen/is that ate poor 
and/(tie ; and here la!fa apptove of btea thing 
cue or other of the veins 011 the. hinder part, to 
rauj t rev a//ion ; the thigh vent as proper as 
any ; in this cc/e, after bleeding, the. following 
clyjicr max In given : 

Take tuo ha\afals pj bailey , hoc ounces of fal 
pol) c/tre/l redact J to a flue pc a di r, boil them ui 
too quarts of ;octet for the fpace of an hem, 
add to the «.•*■< oci, on tuo ounces of pi tpeti cd fa. 
am mo tn at, a quartet of a pound efftefh Lit! fa, 
and one outue and a half of oil cj tue. Let this 
be given bleed rearm, and repeated twice a day 
or of it net. 

If 1 ,. to Us no food, nothing vittfl be given hint 
but nioifened hav and ft aided bran, and whut 
e>!e c: itfl be t hi fixfuch things as ate proper to 
hrip down heat and inflammation, and abate the 
ft vet ift f mptoms ; for ninth purpofe , 1 ap¬ 
ple, e after bleeding, of thefe remedies that 
are propel to promotejurat. Lhertfore, let the 
following dretuh beprepa< edjot him : 

7 tike treacle water and cat duns water, of each 
cite pint ; diffolve. in thejc two ounces oj oA 
Venice treacle ; and after this has been adminif- 
tcred, clothe him well, and give him a little 
war m water to drink ; or inftead oj the treacle 
and cardans waters, a pint of Jl ale beer , mixed 
with finall beer, may be ufed ; nothing is fo ef¬ 
fectual to remove inflammations, efpecially after 
I bleeding , asfweating ; and therefore, if you find 
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it difficult to promote fweat , you may give him f 
the following ball ; 

Take of Venice treacle, two ounces; volatile 
fait of hartjhorn , thirty grains; faponaceous 
pill , two drachms ; camphor in powder, thirty 
•grains ; powder of liquorice or faffafi as, each 
one ounce, andftmple fyrupf ifficlent to make it 
into apafie ; let this he given after the opeiation 
of the clyfler is over. And if thefymptoms begin 
to abate, you may venture to giveyout hotJe a 
gentle purge, fir w hi’ll purpofe, the tooling 
purging /’tills will an/;: every end. 

Oil, 

'lake fcammony, prepaieJ with the fit met of 
Inmflone, two oun.es; diaphoretic antimony, 
one ounce, and the fame quantify of the ryjtals 
a cream of tartar, and /hi pdychrejium ; make 
then; into a fine powder. 

The deft /j two cunces, made up i#io a hall with 
butler and flour, to be given with the nfual 
pr -cautions. 

If the fwel/ing appears outwards, and at the 
j • ’/if time the other fy mpton: f abate, ) on may 
t-.-n lcav-‘ of purging ; for zi hat is intend d by 
that evacuation, is i hujiy to dii;< rft the inward 
dj.,rder; and tiler: you are ord\ to a>,p -y ri¬ 
pening catapiafnis and pulinc.s, alioo tog him 
at the fan:' tune fa! prunella, fah-pUre, cr the 
f : 1 polychitfli.ro. diffaired i>1 water. 

The tatapla/tii fnt thii p’op /e. may be made of 
the ftd’oti mg ingredients ; 

'Juke L ufeed and /■ nng> I'i [ml,, of cash too 
enures; c.a-ncmr/e, ni'l.lot, or thm powers, of 
each fniir handfuls ; boll them over the fie. till 
,-i/l of the maiflure. be evapci attd, then paf . 

; ■m tin an , h a fievc, and add a quantity of cow- 
«.■ in ,« equal In the other ingredient,, u ith a fuffi- 
cent quantity of ox orfhe.<p-fu,t to keep u moijl. 
Let this be applied In ire a day pretty warm. 

OR. 

(un -dure alone, a/pil'd v nr m on the part, v ith 
a jnffiiirnt quantity of hr.r.-bn d, or ointment of 
naijh-iiialfows, may be /"Jfm-nt to bring the 
/ celling to main rat:car. 

IVhen it grows J'fl, and the waiter ferns ready 
for a drf barge , it may be open'd m the dependent 
lower mafl part, by the. appln at ion of a hot iron, 
cr any fhnrp tnjh ument; keeping a dqffilm the 
mouth ojthe. a ound until the running abates, 
Andtikewfe applying compreffn and convenient 


bandages to keep the elevated fkin clofe to thefub - 
jacent flefh, that it may be theJboner united ; but 
if the cavity of the impoflumation be large, it 
will not be amifs to lay it open with a hot knife, 
an inch or more, or if you would chufe to avoid a. 
fear, ufe a coldfharp inflrument. 

'The cure mas be firnjhed with applying only the 
unguentum bu/iliecn, or a digeflive made with 
tinpentine, the yelks of eggs, or honey, with a 
moderate mi \ true c/biandv or fpirit of wine; 
arid if any fonlnefs appears, or if it heals tvofufl, 
0>Jflpngyf :]t.flifh a rife, pledgets dipped in <. ,>p- 
peras water, or a /elution of blue vitriol, may be 
applied, whi. h will keep it jrncvth and even. 

Hut if the fwilling ri/creaf vnxfafl, whith of¬ 
tentimes happens, and that there is no tendon, y 
to digejhan, but that it arifs up towards the 
neck, affcHing all the mu flics in tkofc parts, the 
korfe. will then be in danger of jufjstation ; and 
vnlrfs fpeedy relief be given, he inuji Joan be 
fir angled. 

Therefore, befidcs repeated bleedings, if k'is not 
i ■i mui It wore out,/it will be couiernent to take a 
lot fur tug iron, and apply it to four or free 
places on the lower part of the fa oiling, caute- 
i i/l eg theft parts, that they max be fpec.l.-lv 
h one kt to matter, u lit h ma v a '/v le dief] J with 
ten) dipped in tar and iu't ratine, n;t\id I'fl’C 
the file, and apple J a at in. 

7 K • Sit ir de Seth \fl n. o rr'.ends the miking cf 
j mail iin ift oiis ti i:h a fl< an: or l,i' i < ;o cght cr 
ten plait i on the f.celi:i"‘ t . and t: ■ e/c into the 

hoh s belli ten the Jinn and ! '‘cf-Jh, f ;< < e « i f the 
it ot of blush htllcboif, of the tignt/s ij the tag 
of u point; and if the tumour be very large, he 
ten mrn’ttds the ufe of white hellebore, at the 
fame time chafing the part nith the ointment oj 
mmfh-mallow j . The roots, by their hot burning 
quality, draw down and inn cafe the f celling ; 
and the ointments are to ripen the imlofed mat¬ 
ter, and fit it for a dfharge. 

The fame author aljo recommends the ufl. of bc- 
ioires or ruptons, for drawing an immediate 
flux of moiflurrfrom the drfeafedpart. The/e are 
ointments of the fame nature, with thofc which 
are made to draw bliflers on the human body, 
aie compqfcd of the like materials , and are 
made thus : 

lake, of bqfihcon four ounces ; black pepper and 
ginger, cf tack half an ounce ; SpaniJhflies,two 

drachms. 
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drachms. Let theflies, pepper, and ginger, be 
made into a fine powder, and incorporated with 
the bafilicon. 

The following is yet more powerful; 

Take a quarter of a pound, of bafilicon; one 
ounce of red precipitate, in powder.', half an 
ounce of euphorbium, and two drachms of the 
files. 

Or, the following, which is more efficacious than 
either of the former : 

Take, oil of bays, four ounces : euphorbium, in 
powder, two ounces ; cantharides, or Sftanfh 
flies, half an ounce. 1 'hefi: may yet It■ made 
Jlrouger, or weakei, according to the ufe they 
are put to. The way they arc applied, is by 
f'p reading a little at a tune upon the part af- 
fctlcd, holding a hot bar of iron to m maie them 
Jink in ; and this operation may be repeated as 
often as the cafe requires. 

OR, 

Lei the ho blood in either plate-vein, or in the 
neck, and give him the following drink, blood- 
warm, fiveral fucceffive mornings, obferving to 
let each application be. fol/oweeTbv a gentle airing. 
Take of the brfl ma/mfi) one quart, and to it add 
two ounces of Jugar and one ounce oj Ocatrn cin¬ 
namon. 

OR, 

Let the horfe. blood, and give him, the next day, 
the following purge ; lake an curuc of the powder 
of aloes, add half an ounce of cream of tartar, 
and a quarter of an ounce of the powder of an- 
nificus ; make thefi into c f oft puj/c with jiefh 
butter, and give a pill of it, of a t ra/onable fize, 
in the morning failing, which raufi be followed by 
a pint of rearm file. 

ANTIMONY, how to make liver of; 

Take four pounds of common fait petre, andfive 
pounds of antimony, beat them feparately to a 
coarfi powder ; then mix them, and put them 
both in a large, crucible, iron mortar, or pot ; a 
copper fir brafs veffel is not fit for the purpofe ; 
fit it on fire with a piece of charcoal, and get out 
of the way as foon as you can, for the wind and 
(make may take away a man’s finfis and fuffo- 
cate him ; you mu ft let this c 00/four or five 
hours in the open air, and then turn up the 
matter on a linen cloth, to receive all that falls 
cut of itfilf', the liver of antimony will remain 
at bottom and the drefs at the top ; on the fide 


where you fie it on fire, you mufl divide the one 
* from the other, which is very cafy, and that 
being done, the antimony will appear-fit own, 
aim ofl of the colour of bullock's Uver, and. 
fliining ; pound it, pafs it through afiteve, and 
keep it for ufe, according to the prefcripiions in 
fiveral places m this book. The dofi of it 
fingly is an ounce, morning and evening, mixed 
with the korfi's oats or bran, and let thefi be a 
little r At that the antimony may flick to them. 
The dofi. may feme in c/vficts m the 100m of 
fal-prunella ; you may make a/fo an emetic wine, 
to be given in the draughts, where fuch wine is 
mentioned a r an ingredient. If you get four 
pounds, or four pounds and a half of liver of 
antimonyftom the whole, you are leiy well off. 
ANTLER, a dart ur branch of a deer's attire. 
APOPLEXY in hoifis, fee Pai sy. 
Apoplexy, or falling-evil, a tlifeaf'.: that feizes 
the heads of hawks; it proceeds from too much 
greafe and a fupcrfluirv of blood ; or from hav¬ 
ing been too long in the fun, or made too long 
a {light in the heat of the day. 

CURE. 

As it is 1 uflomary with them to be full of greafe 
in the mew, w hen they are. empty give them a 
little lard, or free/ butter,foaled in rife-water, 
andfwecicncd with ft gar candy. 

OR, 

Draw their meat though Hack cherry-waf'r. 
APOSTHENIE, in Hawks, a difeafe in the 
head, attended with fwcllings therein ; occafi- 
oned by divers ill humours, and the heat of the 
head; it may be difeovered by the fwvlling of 
the eyes, by the moiflure that comes from 
their ears, and by their ilotliiuluefs. 

CURE. 

Give them a pill of butter, as big as ti nut, well 
wafhed in ufe-w ater, and mixed with honey of 
roles and fine fu gar, for t/ree or four mornings, 
when they have meat : tl ey mufl be. held on the 
fjl till they have made one or two mea ts, then 
take four drams of thefief of rue, two drams of 
hepatic aloes, and one.fir up/e offaff ton j reduce 
all to fine powder, and mix them with honey of 
tofis, and make a pill, and give them: tl will 
purge and Hour their /wads; then about two 
hours after give them fame good hot meat, 
ll'hen the nates of a hawk are fluffed up with 
filth after a convenient fiouring, take pepper 

end 
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and muflard-fted, beaten to a fine powder, put it 
into a linen doth, and fletp it for a gopdfpace* 
inJltong white wine vinegar ; of which putJomt 
drops upon her nares, that they may pierce in, 
and they will foonJiour her head. 

Apostheme inJheep, the cure ; 

Stamp lilly-roois and gromd-ivy, and make it 
into a paftewith hog’s lard and the white of an 
egg i lance the Jwelling, and lay on the plaifer, 
that it may draw out the corruption ; t hen put* 
into the hole or wound, a fmall quantity of the 
powder of burnt allum and fait, and cover it 
with a plaifer of turpentine or Burgundy pitch. 
Keep it well icafhed and cleanfed with man’s 
urine. 

APPETITE loft in Ox or Cote; it frequently pro- 
cccds from labour, hard travelling, and over- 
fatigue; to recover which, caufc them tofwaliow 
Razc-eggs, vinegar, fall, and honey, well beaten 
together \ or give them the powder of horehound 
in their drink, and it willcauj'e an appetite -, 

OR, 

Stamp the top.' of rue, leeks, fmalhrge, andfage, 
arid give it in white rein *. 

If the palate oi the mimili is fveelh d, and the 
bcaft is by that means prevented from eating, 
lance it and rub the place with water and fait. 

Appetitl, w.:a(, in horj-s, proceeds from a va¬ 
riety of caufes ; it may be naturally fmall, or 
it may be the ronfequenre of particular dif- 
eafes ; he may have eaten too much corn, or 
have been too hardly worked. Too great a 
fulnefs of the veflels in the flomach may occa- 
fion a want of appetite and indig-'flion. If the 
horfe be coflive, the following emollient cl) f- 
ter may he given, after he has been raked by 
fame bov, t»t one that has hut a imuil hand. 
CLYSTER. 

Take of the 10 't s cf marfh-mallows, flu id, half 
a pound; the /rives a/ tvmmon mallows, time 
handfuls', Infed and fenugjt -l-feeds, of ear h 
two ounces ; bail them in three quails of watir 
the [pate of half aq hour, Jh am the drtot- I 
turn through a coaijr i/oth, v/ule it. is hot, and 
dijfolve it in four ounces of hnn-y, two ounres of 
common tirutle, and fix ountei rf ml or butter, 
let lhi: le injrffed lake, warm, holding his toil 
tlofe down, as long, as poffioh , and let it be re. 
pratedJor l to or tine* days, in until the hoi ft's 
body is open enough, and that there is a way 


made far purging. After which he may have 
the following drench given to him ; 

Take of the roots of gentian and zedoary.ficed, 
of each two ounces; hyjfop and rue, of each two 
handfuls ; the leaves of Jenna, two ounces ; an- 
nifeeds or fennel-Jceds, powdered, an ounce ; boil 
them in three pints of water to the confumption 
of one pint, dijfolve in the decoQionfour ounces 
of lenitive efetluary. 

To be given in the morning, keeping him fafing 
two hours before and one hour afterwards / then 
he may be walked gently Jor an hour more, and 
when his phyfic begins to work, he may be per¬ 
muted to drink warm water flrewed with oat¬ 
meal, or the following purging balls may be 
given : 

Take of the. bef aloes, one ounce ; diagridium, 
two drachms ; ga/angal, in powder, half an 
ounce ; doves, half a drachm ; make them into 
balls with flour and butter. 

Theft balls, or the proceeding draught, may be 
given with fuccefs to recover loft appetite ; and 
may, for that purpoji, be repeated as often as 
then• is Oi raft on, which needs be but ftldom, un- 
Ijs the horfe has been Jomt confiderabie time 
without a good appetite', and in that taje, he 
may be purged twice a week, Jor a fortnight or 
three weeks fucceffivcly ; and the days he docs 
not pmr/, the following powder may be given 
him in a dir oft; on wherein a handful or two of 
rue has been boiled: 

Take gentian, in powder, two drat kins ; ga/an¬ 
gal, zedoarv, and calamus tiromalit us, of cat h a 
drachm and a half ; cinnamon and bay-berries of 
eat h a drathm. Let theft be pounded together , 
and be given in the decoc/u n, or in a pint of 
white wine. 

If the hot ft be of a delicate wajhy confutation, 
and unable to beta muth purging, all that is ne- 
teffary in that intention may be anftoeitd by dyf- 
iers, with the it ft oj ftaldtd bran now and then ; 
whith I tather retommend beforepuiging. 

The above powder may be given every day, or far 
want oj U what our tommonfarriers oftentimes 
adminifln to reflate appetite, vis. Oat lit b and 
rue, thumped, and pounded with butter and four, 
may be very Jervtrcable, ejpedally to Jhong ivbujl 
korfe.s. 

But above, all things, the uft of thewing.balls, 
and conjlanl cxercije, is ahfoUtely nrujfary, and 

with 
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with the concurrence ofa Jew ofthofe helps before 
dire fled, will foon recover a hoi fe to his appetite. 
If his flefh, and ftrength fail ‘in confequence of 
his lofs ol appetite, you mufl by all means en¬ 
deavour to ftrengthen his flnfnarli with warm 
comiortable drinks ; partirnlarlv the following 
STOMACHIC DRIAK. 

Came mile flowers and tops of century of rich 
two handfuls, gentian roots, zedoany. and i'a /nil¬ 
gais, oj eath two ounces ; two oiwr\ of jefuit's 
hark, powdei ed.four ounces ef jumper berries, 
and half a pound oj iron filings. Let th-fe hi in- 
Jnfed in three gallons ef ale for a we k.fhake the 
vejfel now and then , and give him a pint night 
and morning. 

Appktitf., ravenous, or greedy, worms iy horfes ; 
This diflemper, oi rather defett in a horfe, has 
deceived many ; for whereas they take it for a 
good fign to fee a lioifc feed haf}ily,and be vo- 
lacious, yet itts the caufr ol ficknefs and decay, 
in the end, if not prevented ; ir proceeds fiom 
having been a long time debarred from meat, 
and fo the veins being open* and empty crave 
nutriment ; or, from too exceflive a heat in the 
ilomach, that coufumes the moiflurc and nutri¬ 
ment Sailer than it can be reafonably txpefted 
to di^ell ; tin* fiifl of tlicfe, if not prevented f 
creates difeafes, and other diforders, by the 
veins drawing the crude digeflion not perfcfcied, 
and filling their cavities with a grofs watry 
humour rather than good blood ; and the lattc r 
by feeding the heat, which otherwife would de¬ 
cay, that confumes the radical mo ure. 

It is a complaint very injmiou and not uncom. 
inon ; they fwalfow their food without chew¬ 
ing, am! will never ecafe eating while they can 
find provender; whatever they cat is fren in 
their dung, undigefled, in confcqucncc whereof 
they grow weak, and if an immediate remedy 
be uot applied, will he totally fpoiled. 

CURE. 

The remedy for this is, firjlfeeding the horfe by 
degrees, J'ujJding a regular digeflion, and the 
latter by giving them cooling things, to allay the 
heat and moderate the appetite, theft arc the 
bjl things, to reduce him to a due temperature 
and managed diet, but more particularly give 
him a quart of new cream, a pint of white 
wine boiled with a handful of woodforrel, and 
the like quantity of fcabious, or mugwcit, the 
No. a. ft 


liquid part only ; let him take it cold, and rt j‘ 
upon U, and it will cloft the veins to that .degree, 
that the digeflion may be made perfect, as ' alfo 
it will allay the heat. 

OR, 

Make a thick gruel of milk, oil and rye-fonr, • 
and give a large draught of it every merging, 
objeivihg to feed him by hand with a littlefweet 
hay in half an hour afhr he has drank it, then 
Jet him vp, and la him be kept quiet. After this 
let him be moderately worked for three hours, 
then bring him in, and give him a fmall quantity 
of new fine hay, and let him eat itJlowly. After 
this w ork him again for fame hours, and then 
feed him in theJame manttcr, by a little at a time ; 
but let him have fo much now that he can eat no 
more : after this jet a faigc quantity before him, 
and he w ill net tench it. In this manner is the 
difafe (enqueu'd, but care Jkvuld betaken to pre¬ 
vail in return. 

APPROACHING, in fowling, is a particular 
device to approach or come n-‘ar thofe biids 
that are lby, and frequent marfhy and watery 
places. 

This is performed by a fort of machine, of three 
boors tied together, ail at propci difiances, ae¬ 
ro: ding to the height of the man that is to ufe 
it, having boughs tied all round it, and with 
cords to hear it on l.is fliouldcrs ; fo that the 
prrfon tiling it can appioach near them un- 
fufpefted till he romes within reach of fiuu. 

As for herons, wild geefe, ducks, teal, &c.tbey 
are apt to keep the waters in the day time, and 
near the brinks u! thofe rivers that are mofi 
diilant fiom hedges and trees, for fear of being 
furprifed ; hut in the evening they quit the 
water and pals the night in the fields ; however 
they are eafily (hot by the help of the following 
MACHINE. 

To make this machine, take three fmall hoops, 
which you » rc to JaJieit thus ; take a cad A 
diz idc it into two parts, and to each end tie ano’ 
ther card, each five or JUi feel long,* hang th>j c 
upon a Jlnff fixed upon the ground for that pur. 
pole, which mufl be exafl/y the height oj hie teijc/i 
who is to ufe it ; then take a hoop », and tie /•' 
with the four pendent tords at four equal dis¬ 
tances, pi ecifely to the height of the cinilurt ; 
this dene, piocecd to he the ftcond and thna in 
the fane manner, cbjervmg to Ut thtftcena t.oop 
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hang about the middle of the thighs, and the thitd 
father above the ancles. See fig. II. To complete 
tht whole, tiefame very light branches quite found 
the hoops, ordering them Jo that the birds may 
not fee the pri fim w ithin the machine with his 
. gun. See fig. HI. Vide 1 of Nets, Taps . 
APPUI.ior flay upon the hand, is the leciprucal 
fer;fc between the horfe‘s mouth and the bridle- 
hand, or the fenfc of the a£lion oi the bridle in 
the horfeman’s hand. 

The right and true appui of the hand, is the 
ni«e hearing or flay of the bridle; fo that the ! 
horfc, awed by the fenfibility and tendernefs of 
the parts of his mouth, dares not to reft much up. 
on the hit, nor cheek or beat upon the hand to 
withfland it. 

Such a horfc has a dull, deaf, appui; that is. 
hi has a good mouth, hut fits tongue is fa th : rk 
that the bit cannot work or beat upon the bars ; 
lor the tonauc being not fenfible, or tender as 
tr.e hats, is benumbed or hardened by the bit ; 
fo the appui, is not good. This an 1 the fol¬ 
lowing are terms ufed of an appui. 

The bit does not prefs the bars in the quic k, 
by reafon of the gtolituls of the tongue, or 
ellcol the 

\our boric has a icfl oi flat that forces the hand, 
which flu ws that In: has a bad mouth, 
i his iioife lias no appui, no ,eft upon the hand ; 
that is, h.* dreads the bit-mouth, he is appro, 
hen five < >i the hand, and he cannot fuflci the 
ini to prc!s, or bear, though never fo little, 
upon the parts of his month; and thus it comes 
to p :fs bed; e.tiot eafily obey the bridle. 

A horfe that is taught a good appui, if you 
mean to give that horfc a good ufl upon the 
hand, it believes you togallop him and put bun 
oiten back ; a long ftretch gallop is vety pio. 
per for the fame end, for in galloping he gives 
the hniTctnan an opportunely of bearing upon 
the hand. 

Such a horfc has loo much appui, he throws 
hi true I! too much upon the hit ; a horfc that 
has a hue tell ot flay upon the hand, t. e. equal 
fine, and light, or one that obeys the bridle. 
See Hand. 

A full appui upon the l.and, is a film flay with¬ 
out refting very heavy, and without bearing up. 
on the hand. Horfes for the army ought to 
have a full appui upon the hand. . 


A more than Tull reft, or appui, upon the hand, 
is faid of a horfc that is flopped with fom^ 
force ; but ftili.fo that he does not force the 
hand. This appui is good for fitch riders as 
depend upon the bridle inftead of their thighs. 
AQUATIC, that lives, breeds, or grows, in or 
about the water, as aquatic animals, ph.nts, &< • 
ARABIAN HORSE ; gentlemen and inci chant* 
who have travelled thofe parts report, that the 
right Arabian hoifes ate valued at an incredible 
and intolerable price ; being valued at goot 
and as others far. at i, 2, and 3000/. an horfc. 
That the Arabs are as careful of keeping the 
genealogies of their holies, as princes in keep¬ 
ing their pedigiecs : that they keep them with 
medals; and that each loti's j.ottiou is ufually 
two ffiits of arms, ar.d one of tlito horfes. 

The Aiabs boafl, that they ’will rule fourfcoie 
miles without draw ing bit, but this has been 
equalled by Englilh l ories ; and greatly ex¬ 
celled by a highwayiiian’s boric, whole mallei 
basing committed a tohhety,on the lame day 
rode from I.uiidon to York, being ijo miles. 
Notwithflandiiig th.eir great value. a:ul the dif¬ 
ficulty of bunging them from Si anduiooii to 
England by fea, yet by the c.ite, and at the 
charge of fume brteders in the north of 
land . the Arabian h-i’le. has been no Hi anger 
to thofe parts ; and pet haps at this day foir.c of 
the race 111a) he lecti there, it not the true Ara¬ 
bian J/al/tun. See S i \ I I.I ON. 

ARABIC SOLUTK !\ ; an excellent diink f«»r 
a hoifr that is unwell. 

Jake a gallon of water, with half an ounce ,-f 
l > uifcJ 1 lores, to ii'h;i i, yon wax add art ovine 
of jmrp-r lei tics, and an ounce of curt an a\ 

J <a «, aj.i jour oiuu's of gum arable, and t>, ■ 
fame quantity of tiag icant/r ; fitnn.n 'all thtf- 
tngrid cuts together rvn a flow fite t.U tir\< air 
d’ffobord, apply this either in a hour, or otfur- 
vift , in the quantity of urnm ,7 quart in half a 
pail of water. The diinhJh'utd be. mat lived to 
hi as little naufrous as fn/fiblt , and ficrtened ei- 
thrr with honey or liquor in. 

ARCHED ; a horfe is faid to have arched legs 
when his knees are bended arch-wile. 

This cxpicflion relates to Tour quaitcrs, and the 
infirmity here fignified, happens to fuel) horfes 
as have their legs fpoiled by travelling. 

Thefe horfes called Btaflicourts, have likewife 

. their 
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ilifir knees bended arch-wife; but this defor¬ 
mity is n.it lira I to them- 

ARM of a horfe. See Fori. Thigh. 

A:’.v, to, a hotfe is faid to arm himfclf when he 
pieties down his hr.it!, as ifhe would check, anti 
her..!- his neck In as to tell the branches of h.s 
b:idle upon Itis couio.-i, in order to Jiiobey the 
hit-rrinuih. .usd pu:.. '! bars and his mouth, 
which ate u.Jit veil In over-bending his neck. 
When your horfe arms himfelf, give him a 
knec'd branch, that will raile him, and make 
him carry his Ir-ad well. 

A ■■ m, v ith the lips ; A knife is laid to arm ltim- 
1. !1 with the lips, when he covet s his bars with 
his lips, and makes the preflure ot the bit to 
he deal and firm; this is comnnlv done by 
thick-lipped horfes. You niuft otder your 
hi:-makei to forge you a hit-mouth, with a 
cann -n, or fuatch-moutli, that is broader near 
the h.iiKjiiets than at the place of its preflure, or 
r« 11 upon :he bats; and this will hinder your 
hctle from armim* hiinfelf with his lips. 

For aiming ug.-.iiiil the bif. ( thc remedy is, to 
have a wooden hall covered with cloth, velvet 

I 

nr .niter matin', put under his ch.aul; this will 
fo prefs hint between the jaw-bones, as to pre¬ 
vent hi-, lumping his head fo near his hreafl. 

ARMAN, a coiitcfiion of wondeiful efficacy to 
prevent a total lofs of appetite in horfes. 

AUUKSi S, or mangy humours upon the finews 
of the hindei legs of a horfe, between the ham 
and the pallern. They fcklom appear upon 
the thank linew. Tlurir names are taken from 
ilie;f likenefs to the artefls or the fmall bones 
ut a iiih. See Rat- i ah . 

ARZFL, a h oj.e is tai.l to be ami, that 1 ms a 
while.nun k upon Ins fat toot behind. 

SS, a Vnadit.ped, in niativ icfpcc.ts. rcfeinhling 
::-e horfe, though bv no means e<p,«t! in beauty 
lymetiy to that noble animal. It has a 
long head and ears, a body round and coveted 
"i lit a «oarle Ikon lur, of a light clutt colour; a 
I'l.trk lire,:1. down its back and aitofs its llioul- 
•lets; a tail bulky at the end, but lather hare 
ot hair on the uppet part; it is flow, lazy, and 
dull; patient under iiaid labout, and proper to 
carry or drag heavy loads. It is iubjelt to but 
few diftenipers, lives on a little, and is very 
fcrvircablr. When loofe, it will find its own 
living. Cummer and winter, unlcfs the fnow be 
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very deep on the ground, feeding on thi/lle., 
c.uix, and othir r.-ugli in! prickly herbs. 
When ;lo wcathci i- ‘ r>- and the fnow deep, 
it mutt be h.v.if- (land fl.io.d -v icu-.o;:} d*y, ..s 
i:s nature i'. iidd'J-.d » ^ ; 

choly , i. mu!' f.t ! c v”' •». . 

thori, and n.-iii-r i-n't . ! ! . o 

cat bifeuit o: fi .. .v. .«.ii »s Ver 

nout ifbing. 

ASbKS, a choice of, \ and it.nc < / <>; ■ 

the largetl and fa:ref}, ; s v. ..i* a- the -.i-or,: 
in proportion oi 1 links, and oi a louud <o..!ti- 
tution ; i! they arc not found it is denoted by 
the hanging ol tlieir ears, dulncfs of their eyes, 
and ihortuels of breathing; affes witfi eitherol 
thefe imperfections fhould be rejefted. The 
male fhould be at leafl thtce years old; from 
thence to ten he will be fufficicntlv ferviceable 
but when part that age, declines. The female 
at two scars old will bring fottii fine luflv coi:.-. 
though for a litong labout ine breed, you n.av 
fuffer her to be two scars and a half, or tiucc 
ycais old before fhc takes the tn.de, and w!;t ti 
lhe has been covered let her be driven ah- ut 
for the fpacc ol an hour or an hour and a i.jlf 
that flic may retain the feed. She lrin;;s firth 
het loaf in a twelve- month, but to premise a 
good breed, (lie fl.ouid not produce more than 
one in two years. The b»-fl time of covering 
is from the- latter end of M is to the hegmuii-g 
ut June, nor mull the female be haul w.ukcd 
svhiiil with foal, for fear ot calling, but the 
more the nieinale is svorked, in m diiaion, the 
'vettcr he ss*ill thrive, as it u-.kis away his leach- 
erouiiicfs, which, if idle, pines and con fumes 
him. 

Asses, otJenn;, healing, hA. of. When the 
foal is call, it is proper to let it tun a) cat w ah 
the dam, and then wean it by tying up and giv. 
ilig it grafs and fometimes milk ; and when n 
lias forgot the teat, turn it out into paflure, ku' 
i: it he in winter,you mull then feed it at time-, 
till it he hardened to lh*iit better lor ittelf. 

At two f eats old break Isint, or ifhe be ol a 
good growth let it alone till longer, as at three 
years, and this may be cafily done by laying 
fmall weights on his hack and encrcafti t. them 
by degrees, thenfet a boy upon him, and fo ett- 
cicafe the weights as youthink fit, which i&fufli. 
cieut lor him to beat. Thefe creatures above 

all 
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all things delight not in wet, and very nicely 
touch the water in drinking, as if they feared it, 
which fome attiibuteto their feeing the Ihadow 
of their ear.s in the water, which affrights them# 
but I attribute it rather to their flcginatic con- 
fliuuiun. They aic of ten troubled with dreams, 
which make them moan and cry out in their 
fleep, proceeding from much melancholy, to 
which they are greatly inclined; aqd indeed 
travelling and lying in the wet is a great injury 
to them, and from ii proceeds moft of the dil- 
cafcs they are afflitu-d withal. Put ihejn not 
up in ftrait rooms, left in their dreams they beat 
and bruife thcmfelves again ft the fiJes of them, 
and indeed they require laigc rooms and hilly 
ground. 

ASSART, an offence committed in the forefl, by 
pulling up by the roots, woods which ferve as 
thickets and coverts for deer. 

ASTHMA, lee Cough. 

ATTACHMENTS, Court of, a court belonging 
to the loiiell, wherein the ofliccrs do nothing 
bet rece.sc the attachments of the forreflers, 
and :nr:>ll them in the verderei's rolls, that they 
may be in rcadin«-f» againft the time that the 
court ol Swainmote is kept; lor that this court 
cannot determine any offence or trcfpafs, if the 
t.il:ic thereof be above four pence; for ail 
above that value mull be imolled in the ver- 
drrer's rolls, and fent from thence to the court 
o! V: uit;mote, to be tried there according to the 
itw.% ol the foreft. 

Tor notwithftanding the grcatell part of all the 
ptei'cntnicnts do firfl begin in this court, yet 
ftiiis court cannot proceed farther therein : nei¬ 
ther is a presentment in this court any convic¬ 
tion .urainft the offender in thofe offences, be- 
caufe he may traverfe the fame, nntill it hath 
paff'cd the court of Swainmote ; to which, all 
trefpaffcs prefented at the couit of attachments, 
mull neccilartiy com ■, before the offenders can 
Lc jn.lhed, or fland convicted, as guilty in law 
of tlicii offences. * 

ATTAINT, in Horfes, proceeds from a blow or 
wound icccived by a hoife in his hinder feet, 
from another hone that follows him too clofe ; 
alfo fi> m a blow given by one ol the hinder 
feet ftriking againil the cronrt of the fore feet, 
and is an accident i! not timely tegarded, that 
may prove da ng«joi*3, for being not only a 


breaking of the flefii, hut a ftrong bruife, it 
fometitnes, by its rankling, pcrilhes the finews, 
orat leaft renders the hoi lc lame and difablcd. 
In this cafe 

Clift away the huh , anJ the batteredJkin or flrfh 
zrhith you will find hang loofe and u/ileft, then 
tvafhthe dirt Jiom tt aif/i water and fait , and 
anoint it with neat's-foot-oil, or mutton fuel: 
after this dip a wad of fla v in the whites vf 
eggs, and bind tt haul on tile wound . Repeat 
the wad daily, till healed. 

ATTIRE, cf a den, oi a flag, if perfe/i, is called 
the burr ; the pearls, (the little knobs on it) the 
beam; the gutters, the antler; the (ur-anllcr 
royal, fur-royal ; and all at top, the crochcs. 
Of a (pick ; the burr, the beam; the luow- 
antlcr, the fur-antler ; the advancer, balm, and 
fpdlers. 

If the crochcrs grow in the form of a man’s 
hand, it is then called, a palmed head. Heads 
bearing not above three or four, the crochcrs 
being placed aloft, all of one height, ate called 
crowned heads ^licads having doubling crochcrs’ 
ate called, forked heads ; bccaufe the crochets 
ate planted on the top of the beam, like forks. 
If you arc afked what a flag hears, you are only 
to reckon the crochcrs he bears, and never to 
rxprefs an odd number : as, if he hath lour 
crochcrs on his mar horn, and five on his far ; 
you mull fay, he bears ten, a faife right on his 
near horn, (for all that the beam hears are 
called rights :) but if four on the near horn, you 
muft fay he bears twelve, a double faife right 
on the near horn : for you muft not only make 
the number even, but alfo the horns even with 
that diftintiion. 

AUBIN, is a broken going, or pace, pf a horfe 
between an amble and a gallop. 

AVERTI, in horfemanjhip, denotes a regular 
ftep or motion enjoined in Icffons. In thi a 
fenfe thev fay, pas averti, fometimes pas e< oule , 
and pm d'eeole, all of which fignify the fame. 

AVIARY, a honfc or apartment kept for the 
keeping, feeding, and propagating of birds. 

AURA, a fpccies of the vui/riKt. 

AUSTURCUS. and Os x uncus, a goshawk ; 
from whence we ufuallv call a falconet, w to 
keeps that kind of hawks, an ojltinger. In 
ancient deeds, tlteie has been referred as aren t 
lc the l.ud, unutn auj/uuum. 


AXIS, 
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IXIS, the name of a very remarkable animal, of ; 
ilie deer kind in all rcfpcAs, except that ne«- j 
ther the male nor female have horns; the tail 
is coufiderably long, and the whole fhape and 
make extremely like thofe of the fallow deer. 
The female is final ler than the male, and both 
arc of a reddifh tawnv colour, variegated with 
(pots of white; the belly is white. The voice 
is much more loud and fhrill than that of the 
deer. It is very plain that this creature is nei¬ 
ther of the red nor fallow deer kind, whence 


Bellonius, who law it at Cairo to Egypt, was 
induced to call it the Axis. 

AYRY, fee AikY. 

AZARUM, a final], dry, hlackifh, flringy, medi¬ 
cinal root, much ufed in France as a fpeciitc 
lor the farcy in horfes. 

The azarum, called alfo nardusfylveflris grows 
in the Levant Canada, and about .Lyons in 
France. The firft is reputed the bell. It is 
given in powder, from the quantity of one 
ounce to two. 


B 


X^ABIlLiXG, among Hunters, is when the 
hounds are too bufy after they have found a 
good feent. 

BACCHL'S, a name given by fome 10 t ho ! 
j\h xo:;, a fifb of the mullet-kind, remarkable I 
for the ted colour of its lips,and t! r. extremi- ! 
ty of tire covering of ihegiils. j 

BACK, to cafe a pain in tin* back t*f a lioife ; I 
f iuif.r will r •/ether the following ingiedients, 
beat them i.ver a fire, and apply them as hot as 
the lu.ife will Hear it, as a poultice ; 

Of urn 'hi.-. tin’ ounces, the tcots cj bur. 

t.'.n i, .. ijhctl and fii.\J, tiro ounces, bin a?/and 
bug /.ft, i>j eui/i a hatuljul, and ail of bays,ft:: 
arn ts. 

B M k ./ it herfr, to ftrengthen. A weakuefs in 
j!ie back frequently happens, in conlVqurnce ol 
t.ifdainl watry hunumts afTciling the (tnews, 

< i of jellied wan i fettling in the joints, or too 
o!:‘*r covering marcs. To renu 'r this difouler 
Ini hot Je r, id jit trots a ft ,*»»../, /■.<> haves tiro 
.handfuls, and tit bti’/i of elder >. : :e h-.c a: .r:titv ; 
i-. J tliefe i t m in's urine, ami ri ::h ,: :e liquid | 
la!In. the bmk as he/ as con.\ :t;i.t, giiing nun | 
No. 3. K. 


for diet, oat.s t and fplir.i beans ; end each merit¬ 
ing j a fling\ a ha!! a bant the /tut of a pigeon's 
egg, made tj the f 'aiiox ing at Ur!es\ 

Liquorice frsrdet tiro ounces, hart's kern beaten 
to i'ou Jcr rue ounce, fenugreek and kyffop-fee J, 
ft 1 eped, of nii h tiro ounces, and add as much 
ma/aga trine as Trill make it a ft iff pqfle. 

Back, in the Manege, and among Farriers. A 
horfes hack fhould he ftraigiit, not hollow, 
which is cMe& faddle-biiihcJ; hoi ies of this 
kind are generally light, and carry their heads 
high, but want in ttrength and fervicc. A 
lioife with a weak back is apt to Humble, 
in the Fiench tiding-fc’uools, to mount a Itor/c 
a Jo. 1, is to iiiouitt him bare-backed, without 
a laddie. 

Back-wkx, in hot fit, a di (order cauTed by the 
aflentbling of bad humours to one place, and 
there contracting iuto a tumour. To remove 
them. 


Take the oil .-j ba\s. t: ate' cf tar tar, andfentp- 
boilcr's his, mi.x ihem ireii ; and being ver\ hot 
d.p mi. th the'em, and lay it uv.-a the plr.ee >tj- 
ftBej, iitntiani-.g often _ a . - ; and the ku- 

laSUTS 
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mcur* thereby being dijptrfcd, the fuelling will 
//».■ } a-A dij appear. 

BACKING a toll ; after lie has been exercifed 
lome time morning and evening, and yoti find 
him obedient, as dire fled under the head of 
Colt; then take him to lunte plowed gtounds, 
the lighter the better, anJ when you have made 
him trot a good pace about it in your hand, 
and thereby taken from him all hie wantonncfs ; 
fee whether your .tack ling be firm and good,' 
and every thing in its true and proper place ; 
when having one to flay his head, and govern 
the chafing rein, you may take his hack, yet 
not fuddcnly but by degrees, with divers hcav- 
ings, and half rilings, which if he endures pati¬ 
ently, then fettle yourfclf; but if he Oirinks 
and didikes, then forbear to mount, and chafe 
him about again, and then ofTer to mount, re¬ 
peating this method till he is willing to receive 
you. 

After you arc fettled, receive your flimips, and 
chcrifh him, put your toes forward, let the per- 
f.»n who flays his head lead him forwards half a 
dozen pices, then cherifli him again, fliake. and 
move yuuifelfon the faddlc, then let the flayer 
of his head remove his hand a little from the ca- 
vefoo ; a* you thrufl your toes forwards, let 
him move him forwatds with his rein, till you 
have made hi r apprehend your own motions 
of the body and foot, which muft go equally 
together, and with fpirit; alfo that he will go 
forwards without the other’s afliflancc, and flay 
upon the reilraint of your own hands; then 
cheiifh him and give him grafs and bread to 
eat; alight from Ins hack, mount and unmount 
twice or thrice together, and let each motion 
be attended by aid,* and encouragements ; and 
in this manner cxercife him till he is made 
peife.il in going foiwards and Handing £1111 at 
plcafure. This done, the long rein may be 
laid afide, as may alfo the hand about the neck, 
and only uie the trenches and cavefon with the 
inartingal, and let the gioom, or another horfe, 
lead the way before, making him (land ftill 
when you plcafe, wVich will foon he e Hefted 
by trotting him alter another horfe, fomciimcs 
equally with him, and fometimcs bcfuic, fo 
that he can fix upon no rciuinty hut your own 
plcafure. Have particular regaid to the well* 
carnage of his ueck and head, and as the inar¬ 


tingal flackens. fo flraighten it from time tc 
time. 

BACK-SWAYED, is a pain and wraknefs in 
the reins, caufed by a fall, carrying of fome 
heavy burthens, or fomc other violent accident, 
and fomctiines the hutfe is alfo hurt inwaidly, 

* which brings him into the greateit difoidcr 
imaginable. 

REMEDY. 

Take a plentiful deal of blood from the ncck t 
after which apply theft things that arc proper 
to promote Jurat, fitch as /'urating .»« a 
dunghill, ij the common rem • lies fa'/: his diet 
muft be opening , and the gi rate ft ra.e taken to 
prevent a fever. He ought to be g: > t pretty firm 
over his reins, yet not J * as to hind- r tne mo¬ 
tion of his Jianks ; he ought alfo to be hung up 
or kept, in d fteady pojlure , iu> rj the zieaknr/s 
continues, you may proceed to gii>e the fire, 
which muft be dene by purting the /kin on the 
mufcles that lie on each fide of the J pine, avoid¬ 
ing as much as peffible to burn him near the 
Jianks , otherwife it will be apt to create a violent 
fuelling in the fhealk, which would very Joon 
bring on a fevti* 

Strains in the hips are to be accounted for in 
the fame manner as thole of the hark and 
fltouldcrs, only they arc not fo apt to create a 
fever, as the fw'aying of the back. Sometimes 
the round-head of the thigh-bone is by tlic vio¬ 
lence of the accident tin nil out of its fockct, 
and then a horfe is fa id to be hip-fhot ; hut if it 
is not reduced immediately he will be irreco¬ 
verably lame. The cure ronfiils in the fame 
applications that are proper lor a fhoulder- 
fplait. 

BACK-WORM, or Filande.r, a difeafe incident 
to hawks. 1 hefe worms aie about half a \aid 
long, trouble the buds very much, and in time 
will kill them; they lie wrapt up in a thin fkiu 
about the reins, and proceed from grofs and vif- 
cous humours in the bowels, occa honed through 
ill digeflion and want of natural heat. This 
diftempcr is caftlv difeerned by thefe fymptoms, 
viz. by the hawk s {linking breath, calling her 
gorge, croaking in the night, trembling, milling, 
and writhing her tail; by the muting, which is 
fmall and unclean; and alfo by keeping at a 
flay in a low Hate of health. 

The back-worm is rarely quite killed, but a 

careful 
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careful falconer by giving her cloves of garlic, 
floe pod in wormwood once a month, and once 
a fortnight, againfl. his putting her into the 
mew, will qualify the worm ; without this 
fare {he will be fuddcnlv fpoiled. 

But to be more particular, there are three 
ways of curing this diflcmpcr. 

I. 

Take apreffure made of a lamb that was /linked, 
and make thereof two or three pieces, which put 
into the gut of a dove, or the hkr Jowl ; feed 
your hawk therewith at fuck tines as Jhe is 
empty, and keep her faffing above two hours 
after. 

II. 

Provide a fjajs full of juice of wormwood, 
when it is green, and in its greateft Jfrength, 
and put therein twenty or thirty clovft of gar¬ 
lic, as man\ as the juice will cover ; being firfl 
cleaned, peeled and pierced through ; keep them 
c/ofe popped, and when you have ufe for any, 
give her one. at a time, for three or four days, or 
at night forfupper ; roll up two or three bits 
of meat in mufardfeed vnbruifed, and let her 
eat it, her eajling at this Jho*ld be plumage 
111 . 

Your hawk may be. cured by a fouring pfwajhed 
aloes hepatic, muflardfeed, agaric, of each an 
equal quantity, and you need not fear with thefe 
medicines to defray them at any time, and if fit 
voids worms, take fine fillings of iron, J/rew 
them upon her meat far two or three days, and 
it v lit cure her, 

Tlicie is another fort of blander, which lies in 
• be gut or pantiel being long, fmall, white, and 
l ed worms : for the 

CURE, 

Take aloes hepatic, filings of iron, nutmeg, and 
as much honey as will fervt to wake them into a 
pill, relink gn e her in the. morning as foon as 
fie has caff, and after fie has muted it clean 
away, then give her good hot meat. See 
Worms. 

BADGER, of this animal there are two kinds; 
the dog ha tiger fo called, on account of refem- 
bling a dog in his feet ; and a hog badger, as 
reiemhliug a hog in his cloven feet. 

The latter are different from the former, being 
whiter and larger, and having thicker heads and 
fnouti; they do alfo differ in their food, the 


one eating flefh and carrion like a dog ; and 
the other roots and fruits like a hog : and thefe 
. kinds of badgers, whcie they have their earths 
ufe to call their bants, or dung, in a fmall hole, 
and cover it; whereas the dog badgers make 
their bants at a good diilahee from their bur¬ 
rows, which ate deep with variety of chambers, 
holes, and angles. 

The hog badger being fat and lazy, earths ih 
open, eafy and light grounds, whereas the other 
fort frequents thickets, rocks, and mountain¬ 
ous places, making their retreats much deeper 
and narrower. 

The.badger, is known by feveral other names 
as a gray, a brock, a borefon, or a baufon ; the 
young are called pigs, the male is called the 
boar and the female, the fow. 

The badger is naturally a very fleepy creature, 
and feldom Airs out but in the night feafon to 
feck his prey, and above all other food, hog’a 
flcfh is moll grateful to his palate ; infomuch, 
that if you take a bit of pork, and trail it over 
the badger's burrow, he will! foon make his 
approach out. 

They live to a great age, and when their bght 
fails them by reafon of old age, they keep to 
their burrow an rccive their food from the 
younger. 

They are of a very chilly and cold nature, and 
therefore will not go otu when it fnows. 
Their belli is of a fwcct rankiih taflc, but is 
eaten in many couturier. The bed feafon is in 
leptember. 

They Lave very arp and venomous teeth : 
tlicir legs arc longer on their right fide than 
on their left, fothat when they ruiu, they choofe 
the fide of an hill, bank, furrow, or cart-rout. 
The dog badger ' s cars, l'nout, and throat are 
ycllowibi, and they are longer legged than the 
hog badger ; they accompany not together, yet 
thev both prey on all manner of fowl, young 
pigs, rabbits, and the like food ; doing great 
hurt in warrens. 

They are Aout and hardy in defending tl.em- 
fclves, and will cndurc*good blows*; yet their 
nofc and fnout is Co tender, that a little blow 
thciron will kill then: 

Although the badger and the fox arc much alike 
in feveral qualities, yet they often bght with 
one another, cfpccialiy om account oi iuod* 
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fa that it is good fport to fee the conteft be¬ 
tween them. 

The hunting and purfuing them, is much 
the- fame towards the conclufion: for the 
badger runs to his earth or burrow, much 
fooner than the fax, and being earthed, makes 
good and defends his caftie much longer'; and 
to fay the truth, the pleafurc of the chafe docs 
chiefly confill in the unkennelling and unearth¬ 
ing of them, which require (kill and labour. 
You are to take notice, that although all 
hounds, will eagerly purfue, and hunt both the 
fox aiul the badger, yet there is none of them 
that will endure to feed on their fleflv; and 
there are fume dogs more proper for this chace 
than others, and thofe are the terriers. 

The labour and ingenuity of badgers in mak¬ 
ing their burrows, is worth observation. When 
they earth, after they have entered a good 
depth for the clearing the earth out, one lies 
on his back and another puts" earth on his 
Icily ; and fo taking his hinder feet in his 
mouth, draws hitn out of his burrow; and he 
having unladen himfclf of earth, goes to the 
fame work again, and this they do. till their 
chamhrts, or places of retreat, arc fitiilhed. 

B \dgkr-H ir s tinc. In order to have good 
fpoit, you mull feck the earths and burrows 
where he lies, and in a clear moonfliine night 
go and flop all the borrows, except one or two, 
and therein place Came facks, faftened with 
drawing firings, which m^y (hut hiqi in as foon, 
as he firains the bag. 

Some only fet a hoop in the mouth of the fack, 
and fo put it into the hole, and as foon as the 
badger is in the fack and {trains it, the fack 
flips off the hoop and follows him into the 
earth where he lies entangled till he is taken. 
Thcfe facks or bags being thus fet, caft off the 
hounds, and heat well all the woods, coppices, 
i.edges and tults, within the enmpafs of a mile 
or two, fo that the badgers abroad, being 
alarmed by the hounds, will immediately fly 
t.i their' burrows for Jhelter ; and obferve, he 
who, is placed to watch the facks, mull Hand 
tiofe and upon a clear wind, oiht rwife the. 
badger will di'cover him, and entirely irulhatc 
jour defigns by feeking faf i.y el ft where. 

If you inten 1 to dig the ba.lgt-r out of his hole, 
you mufi be provided with tbe fame tools as 


for diging out a fox ; and befides, you fhould 
have a pail of water, to refrefh the terriers 
when they come out of the earth to take breath 
and cool therofelvcs. It is alfo neceffary to 
put a collar with bells on each of the dogs, as 
the noife frequently caufes the badger to bolt 
out. 

In digging, you mufi confider the fituation ot 
the ground, as a good knowledge of the angles 
of the burrow will greatly fecilitatc your work* 
The advantages which accrue from killing this 
animal are thcfe; the flclh, blood, and greafe, 
are ufeful for oils, ointments, falves, &c, and 
the fkin, being well dreffed, is a fovereign re¬ 
medy for paralytic difordors, 

BAG, in Farrtry, fee B.V I. vs, chewing- 

BAG AD AT. a name by which fome call the 
carrier pigeon. This name is probably a cor¬ 
ruption of the word bagdat, the name of the 
city from whence they arc fometimes brought 
to Europe ; being originally brought thither 
from Bezora. 

BAG ATINS, or couriers, a name given to the 
pigeon carriers. 

BAIT, fee angciVc and n s n i n o. 

Bait, white , fee wiiitkb ait. 

Bait, ledger, is that which remains fixed in one 
place, while the angler may be aiifent; elpc- 
eially in fifhing for pike. 

Bait, walking, is tha» which the angler attends, 
while he keeps moving from place to place in 
quell of fifh. 

Baits oj hemp, denote bundles of that plant, 
pulled and tied up ready for ileeping in water. 
See Fishing,//). 

BAITING, or BATING, in lalconry, is when 
a hawk flutters with her wings,. either from 
perch or fill, as if it were flriving to'got away. 

BALBUSARDL'S, a name given, to the bald 
buzzard. It is of the long winged and hawk 
kind. U frequents the flwrrs of ponds and 
rivers, and fometimes of the fca, where it pieys 
cm fiih. It builds on the ground among reeds 
and lays three or four large white eggs, little 
lefs than hen’s cgg«. 

BALLS, in farriery, an: medicines compofvd of 
various ingredient*, an I :ii:ir.ii»ill‘*i'*d for the 
relief of the fcveral difordet:. to which they ate 
refpefctivcly adapted. The bellowing are the 
niofl cflcemed receipts. 
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ALTERATIVE. 

I. 

Antimony finely lavigated, fulphur, nitre, and 
/.Ethiop's mineral each three ounces ; CaflileJoap 
ten ounces, oil of juniper three drachms, and 
fyrup of honey fuffcient to make the mnfs, which 
divide- into a dozen balls, rolling them in liquor¬ 
ice, or anifixd powder. 

II. 

Aith top's mineralfour ounces, milk ofbrimflone, 
prepared antimony, cream of tartar, and cinna- 
hn of antimony each five ounces', form theft* in- 
fj a mafs icith honey, and divide and roll them 
as l, foie. 

MERCURIAL ALTERATIVE. 

Prepared feel, fulphur, and anifeed.powder, 
each three ounces, of larigated antimony four 
ounces. Jit hi op's mineralJix ounces, and a fuf- 
Jicient quantity oj honey. Divide the whole into 
nine halls. 

CORDIAL CARMINATIVE. 

I. 

Mithridate half an ounce, mi feed ponder one 
onn,.-, grain of pariJific and gingtr, both in 
powder, of ecu h two dr a, kins, oil of juniper 
and anifeed oa,h a drachm, and fyrupfufficient 
to make the hail. 

II. 

Of faffron and London phihnium each two 
diai’ems, mithridate. and anifeed, in powder 
c.uh luff an ounce, oil of unified one did Jim, 
and fyrup if required to make the ball. 

Tlicli* bailsman: given with fuccefs in cholicv 
rill cudcrs. 

CHEWING. 

AJfafatida, liver of antimony, juniper lay. 
wood, and pell it rry of Spain, beaten and inter¬ 
polated into a mafs with verjuite. The nuthod 
of adminifh at ion is to wrap one of the bfUs in a 
linen doth, and having a firing Jaflcned to it, 
make the ffyrjie chew it two or three hours at a 
time. 

TluTe arc chiefly ufed For a loll appetite, a 
cafe very incidental to horfes. 

DIURETIC. 

1. 

Of yellow rofin, ar.d nitre, powdered, end: f an 
on in is, campliit,, 1,1 powdri half an oa.-i. ■, oil 
pfjunipei three drachms, and ta/hle, or th left 
H> i/lidfoitp,j!\ ounces: mix it with a r,ec./fi.r\ 
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quantity offyrup or honey, and roll it upas be¬ 
fore. This -quantity will nuke Jive balls Juffici. 
enlly large. 

II. 

Cajlite foap and Locate/li's balfam each three 
ounces, powder of nitre and anifeed each in o 
ounces, and balfam of Peru Jtx d/a. Inns ; mix it 
together with the. fyrup of rnarjhmallows, and 
divide it into fix bails. 

III . 

One ounce of Venice turpentine, two drachms of 
unverified oil of amber, the yelh of an egg, one 
ounce of nitre, half an ounce of juniper berries t 
half an ounce of anifeed, powder cd, and a fuffi- 
dent quantity of fyrup of rnarjhmallows. 

IV. 

Two drachms of the compound powder, of gum 
tragacanth, ten grains oj opium, two drachms 
of nitre, half an ounce of Caflile foap, two 
drachms of rijin, and thirty drops oj the oil of 
juniper. 

Thefe are "very efficacious in cafes of the (Iran- 
gury and greafe. 

CORDIAL DIURETIC. 

Pon der of camphtre and ginger each one ounce, 
nitie and ref 11 rath fix ounces, anifeed, in pon¬ 
der Jour cunccs, Caflile, or pure white Jaap, 
ten ounces, oil of juniper fix drathms, and ho¬ 
ney fufficient to form the mafs. D tot do it into 
balls of two ounces each. 1 

This medicine is lingularly adapted to every 
puipofe in the cure of the moltcn-greafe, 
FEVER. 

I. 

Snake-root, in powder, two drachms, mithtiaat* 
fix drachms, anijecJ and compound < ohtrayerva 
powders, each half an oun,e, fall of .haitfliorn 
one diac/tm, and a proper quantity oj up tj 
faff ton. 

II. 

Venice treacle fix diachna, fiahe-root, j,ff1 a., 
I.i ndon phil, aium, and compound powder of 
contia\eiia, each two diic/ims ; fyiyp, if ne- 
tffary, to make the ball. 

TIicTc arc adminidcml with advantage in all 
level ill) difoidcrs. 

)AU.XD 1 CE. 

I. 

Turrnerit, in powder, fix ounces, Cafine Joap- 
tight ounces, jdublc tartar three ounces, Jnaio. 

rhubarb 


L 
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iLunarl tree ounces* Ions' p e pp r '> °' H ounce, ff- 
Jrcn half an ounce, and a fujfuieut quantity cf 
honey or ft up, Divide the whole into ten t ails. 

II. 

Cn/itle Jnap eight ouiu cs, turmeric and filings of 
iron caih four ounces, ani/ccd and elecampane 
each two ounces, vitri (dated tat tat one ounce and 
a half, oil of an feed three drachms, and homy 
Jefficient to form the mafs. This will make 
twelve balls. 

III. 

Prepared antimony, cream of tartar, Ju/phur, 
and .Pth top’s mineral, of each three ounces ; mix 
thefc well together tn a mortar, and divide into 
twelve parts, giving one, with the feed of com 
eve tv other morning,J prink liner the corn with 
train to prevent its toafle in the manger, 

1 he jaundice i«, by a proper application of 
thefe medicines, e/Tcfiually cured, 

PECTORAL CORDIAL. 

Turkeyfgs Span ift lujuori.e, am fed, and li- 
i/iun/te powders, each Jour ounces carraway 
Jods, elecampane, and am fated ltd jam, eat h two 
oumes, fajjrcn, powdered gingn, and oil of 
ani/eed. <:a,h fix drachms, Lou. i fufficieht to 
form the mafs, and divide it into twelve la'Is. 
A. 11. The figs and faff con ate to It leaf to a 
paf/t m a mot tar, pm ions to their inctiipoi a- 
non wuh f:,r other ntti.i s, the Spamfn liquorice 
n to /» f, jt'.n-d over tie fie, by l oiling it in a 
film' qnunnty of fpiiitg nata, and then tie 
whole if the ingruliehts mixed tegether. 

O.’ieo! li cit- t\iven every morning, is ,iii exccl- 
!ci i rcine-iy r«»r a cold. 

PI ("CORAL DI Tl RCI Xr. 

Ji.t Amdocs tar fix ouutet, Cap 1 ./,: fo„p, wifeed, 
and h/fnoinrpowdei .i, each pi rum ns, gum am. 
i.irmui um tin re. ounces, ha:jam of Tolu uiieoumr, 
ami hr,.c., ,j le.quur.d to male a mafs ; ninth 
divine into a dozen halls, 

Pl-RGIXC,. 

1 . 

C rated ginger one dig, hm, oil ,./ cloves thnty 

cfop,, jhmotrine a/ors ten d, jalap mid 

jau f tan,,. e a ( h U;u thntkms. and fy „p of 

h v. ill,-in to J'. tf l( (jaftr.. 

11 . 

A drachm and a h,Af „} (,fh/ej,..p and jalap, 
t n i ac i ms ,J jj,, l . Ui q t 0 a /,„ ^ diag t ydium 
and ginger in powder each one dr a, km. Jail of 


tn* t tii half a drachm, and Jyrup of buckthorn 
Jufficient to make a hall. 

III. 

Jalap one drachm, India rhubarb two drachms 
and a half ginger tinee. ferupies, cream of tar¬ 
tar one drachm, fuccotrine aloes one ount e, oil 
of cloves and an feed each twenty drops, and 
Jyrup oj buckthorn fuffnient to fnm the ball. 

IV. 

Male a ball with Jyrup of refes or buckthorn, 
ten drachms of fun otrme alecs, and of ihnlarb, 
gipger, and jalap, each a drachm and a half'. 

V. 

Take ginger oneft tuple and a l.j' r , Tun bailors 
aloes one ounce and a half. < o/hle Jap and ja¬ 
lap two drachm\,fa in thefc into a ball, with f oi¬ 
ly dr of of an fed, twenty tit ops oJ.U-vcs, and a 
ftjfiiicnt quantity of In, Ithoi» jyrup. 

RES'ERIXC. EXT. 

I. 

Take the powder of pi , pared i lull and gum ara- 
btc null half an mince; ginger gutted one 
d'tuhm ana a half, iiiillindafc mw oiin.e. and 
Armenian bole half an ounce ; make thef- into a 
ball with toe Jyrup of dia/coruiuiu. 

11 .' 

CORD l 11. HESTRIXC, EXT. 

7 'o the above ai iui.s add fix d' ath ms of 
cordium, andJorfy dnfs oj the ail of am.',../. 

III. 

AXPDVXE RISERIX, EXT. 
Compound powdri of rum-di agon and 1 lul-oi J 
rat h half an to me ; , Amnio to.l /. >.■< A pc r,- 
dried one drachm and .. half, poic.i, i ginger on- 
clinchm, opium Joint, /; giain\, too/ercr oj 
mange peel fx di.i. ho:i, and will /j cup of dtaj - 

Col dlllllt ju> m the ball. 

.STOMACH RESTORATIVE. 

Powdci i-j ,; 'umbo r.-if and nimrmi.'e flowers 
of eutii two at in l.ms, t il, /t ,n i ,i % ;-.i\s jive onj 
twenty di opt, 1 cni'r i;,u • /# half an miiiic, and 
lioiir\Jiif/iiient to male tie ball. 

BALM, Madam l'rui/lrl's green. This balm is 
very good for all wounds in boifcs, in what 
pari (never they happen, as alio for pricks in 
the loot, and tiie like. It is made thus; 
lalo mix of liuje si, olives, and jumper -berries, 
of e,u h t:, c on ui, i ; ( aia-tin pentine, or Jot want 
of th .t. o/hei fi‘ir linpen/ine, jwo oilinrS ; One 
name •/' ml <>j box r, -in dim/t'ii (Jolt of gilfy- 

Jtouri s 
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J!owers, three drnch tr.s of verdegris , poundedand I 
finely fiftcd, and two drachms of white copperas ; I 
put the whole into a phial, and fhake them till 
they incorporate, continuing Jo to do from time 
to time for a month; after which leep it for ufc. 
Y«ai mud wadi the wound with warm wine, 
wlirn you firfl drefs it, then heat the halm and 
fpread it upon lint, over which put a flicking 
plailler to keep it on ; if the wound be deep, 
you mufl cover a tent with this balm and put 
a plaifler over it. 

It may he ufed as an unguent, warm to frefh 
wounds, having fit 11 clean fed them well with 
tow; fjpnnklc over it, when thus applied, the 
lint «jI old coid that has been beaten altnofl to 
powder, and i! you coiirinuc this e\;ery day, 
without ever moilltning the wound, it will 
heal in any pan whatfoever. It is equally 
goi-d lor all piicks, wliethcr with nails, thorns, 
or flumps of trees. 

BALOTADES, or the leaps of a horfe be¬ 
tween two pillars, or upon a iltaight line, made 
with juflnefs of time, with .the aids of the 
haudi, and the calves of the legs ; and that in 
fiieh manner, that when his fore-feet are in the | 
air, lie lliev.s noihing but the lliocs of his hin¬ 
der feet without verking out. 

‘J bus it is that t her air, or manage, of ba!otadc$ 
<hdi is limn capiioles; the horfe yerks, or 
ill ikes out his hinder legs with all his force, 
keeping them near and even; kalutadcs differ 
likew ile liom cietipadcs in this, that in the for¬ 
mer ihe hoi lie (hews his lliocs when he lilts, or 
1 aife> his ctoup. hut in tioupadcs lie diaws his 
hinder feet under him. 

15 A 1 ./. A N E, See \V hit k r o t> r. 

B.\N’D()(>; a dog lor ihe houfe, bull, bear, &c. 
which dimild be chofen with fneli like piopcr- 
ties and qualities, that he lus a large and 
mighty body, will let, a great head, fliarp fieiy 
eyts. a wide black mouth, Hat jaws, with a fang 
on lithef"fide appearing lion-like faced; his 
teeth even on both his jaws and lhatp. a great 
bread, lug legs and feet, fhmt tail, not too 
curd nor ton genilc ol difpofition, nor laviill of 
his harking, and lallly, that he has a good voice. 

BANDS of a J.iJj/c, denote two flat naiimv * 
pieces ol inm, (aliened on each fide the hows 
of the (addle, to letain thole bows in the fitu- 
atiou which makes the ionn of a die. 


Band, to put a how in the , is to nail down.the 
two ends of each hand to each fide of thc hdw. 
Befides the two great band., the fore-bow has 
it ftnall one, called the wither.hand, and the 
hinder-how another to flrcugihcn it. 

BANOLE-EARS, an impcrfeflion in a horfe 
that happens either for want of a true porpor- 
tion, or by a defe£l of the nerves, and is reme- 
died in the following manner : 

Tale his ears, and place them fo as you would 
have them fond, and then with two htlU l cards 
or pieces of trenchers three fingers broad, having 
two long firings knit to them, bind the. r.tu < f.j 
jnjl in the pin us where they ft and that they can 
notftir, then behind the head, and the root oj the 
ears, you will fee a great deal of empty, wrinkled 
fhin, which you mujl pull up with your fnger 
and thumb, and clip away with a /harp pair cf 
feiffars all the'empty fkin ctvfe. by the head ; then 
with a needle and redJilk,Jtiti.ii the two outfrdts 
of the Jkin together, and with your green uni - 
men/ heal up the fore ; whit h done, take or. ay t! * 
Jplints that hold up the ears, and in a flier t tire.' 
you will find them keep ihe Janie place zl lure, yen 
fet them u ithout alteration. 

Or, you may flrcngthen them by anointing the 
loots of the ears with thefe 

INGREDIENTS. 

Rear's fat one ounce, comfre\ juice one ounc\ 
oil of amber one drachm , the root cf Hack In’e- 
hotr. beaten into powder one ounci, bee's wex 
half an ounce, and oil of tofts half ,i pint ; make 
thje into an ointment, and apple i: ’.e!, repeat, 
ing it for a week. 

BAXOY, a name given to a find of hawk, in the 

• Philippine idands; it is fomewhat larger than 
our fparrow-hawk, and of a yellowifli colour 
on the back and wings, ami white under the 
belly. It is the n;ofl common of all kinds 
of hawk in that part of the woild, and is a ve¬ 
ry voracious animal. 

BANQUET, is that linall part of the branch *»f 
the bridle that is under the cte, wliiJi being 
rounded like a fmall rod, gathers and joins ti e 
extremities of the bit to the branch, and that in 
Inch a manner, that the banquet is not fccn. but 
covered by the cap, or that pait wt the bit mat 
is next the branch. 

B a \vjr KT-i ink, is an imaginary line drawn 
by the bit makers along the banquet in fotging 
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a bit, and prolonged upwards and downwards 
to a'djnfl the defigned force, or weaknefs of the 
branch in order to make it fliffor eafy : for die 
branch will be hard and ftrong, if the Jcvii iiole 
is on the outfldc of the banquet line, with ref- 
perl to the neck ; and the? branch will be weak 
and eafy, if the / evil hole is on the inlidc of 
the line, taking the center from the neck. See 
Branches and Snot’i.nr.u. 
BANSTICKLE, fee Sticklejiack. 

BARS, in the manege, figtiify the ridges or tip¬ 
per part of the gums, between the tuOies and 
grinders of a lturfe ; the under and outer {ides 
retaining the namc^m. 

The bars lhould be (harp ridged and lean; for 
finec all the fubjefiion aborfe fuffers, proceeds 
from thofe parts, if they have not thofe quali¬ 
ties, they will be very little, or not at all fenfi- 
ble ; fo that the horfe can never have a good 
mouth ; (nr if the bars are flat, round, and in- 
fenflblc, the bit will not have its cfl'efd; and 
confeqncntly, fuch a horfe can be no more go¬ 
verned by his bridle, than if one took hold of 
his tail. 

To B a R or Jh -an a veil/, fee Vein. 

BARB, fee Bar bar y Pigeon. . 

BARBARY I’lOEON ; this bird is originally a 
native oi Raihaiy in Africa, from whence it 
Knives its name. In fizc, it is rather larger 
ti an a jr.uobinc ; it has a fhort thick beak like 
a hulfincli, encrufled with a finall wattle, and 
a naked circle of a thick, fpungy, ted (kin 
round about its eyes, like that of the carrier : 
when the fcatirers of the pinion arc inclinable 
to x dark colour, the iridcs of its eyes arc oi a 
pearl colour, but when the pinions are white, 
the irides are red, as is obiervable in (orne other 
birds; the redder in colour, and the wider the 
circle of tuberous fle(h round the eye fpreaks, 
the greater is the value fet upon the biid, 
though this circle is very narrow at firft, and 
does nor arrive at Its full fize, till the bird is 
four years old. Some of this fpecics are or¬ 
namented with a pretty tuft of feathers, grow¬ 
ing from '.he back part of the crown of its 
head, rcfcrr.bling that of the finikin, but there 
are others without any. The plumage oi the 
cm igiii.ti barb, is cither dun or black, for though 
time arc pijeds of both thefe colossus, fancyers 
in general fet but little ft ore by them, as they 
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are fuppofed to be bred from a barb and a ma- 
homet. A certain learned ornithologifl in his 
defeription of this pigeon, has fallen into a 
great iniflakc, where he fuppofes the tuberous 
flefli to be of a white colour in fume of this 
fpecics, which it never is; but when the bird 
is not well, it will indeed turn paler, yet upon 
recovery, this luxuriant flefli always reaflumes 
its natural reilnefs. See Pigeon. 

B. vu a ary Falcon, by fonie called the Tarta- 
ret^Juhon, is a bird very frarce in this coun- 
j try, and is callcn a paflengcr as well as a 
haggard. It is fomewhat lefs than the tercel- 
gentle, and plumed red under the wings, 
ilrongarmcd, with long talons and ftretcliers. 
The Barbary jaUon is adventuroufly bold, and 
you may fly her with the haggard all May and 
June. They arc hawks very flack in mewing 
at firft ; bpt when once they begin, they mew 
their leathers very faff. 

They ate called Bat bury falcons, bccaufc they 
make their paflage through that country, and 
Tunis, where they arc more frequently taken 
than at any other place, namely in the ides of 
the Levant, Candia, Cyprus, and Rhodes. 
BARBE or Bark, a kind of horfe brought 
from Barbary, much eltccmed for its beauty, 
vigour and fwiftnefs. 

Barbs, are ufually of a {lender make, am! ilicit 
legs iar apart. It is a maxim, that barbs grow 
ripe, but never old; becaufe they retain their 
vigour to the tail, which makes them prized lor 
ftallions : their metal, according to the Duke 
of Newcaflle, never ccales but with their lives. 

It is faid, they were anciently wild, and ran at 
large in the deferts of Ahrabia ; and that it was 
in the time of the Chcq Ifhmael, that they firft 
begin to tame them. It is faid, there arc barbs 
in Africa, that will outrun oflriches: fuch are 
ordinarily fold, according to Dapper for 1000 
ducats, or 100 camels. They are Jed very 
fparingly. Dapper fays with camel’s milk. It 
is added, that in Barbary they picfei vc the ge¬ 
nealogy of their barbs with as much care as 
the Europeans do thofe of their noble iamilies; 
and that to fell them, they always produce 
their titles of nobility. 

The race of horfes is much degenerated in Nu- 
nudia the Arabs having been difeouraged 
from keping it up, by the Turkilh officers, 

who 
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who were fure to be matters of them. At pre» 
font, the Tingitanians, and Egyptians, have the 
reputation of preferring the beft breed, both 1 
for fi«e .and beauty. 

The fmalleft of thefe lad are ufually fixteen 
hands high, and all of them (baped, according < 
to their phrafe, like the antelope. 

Ttw good qualities of a barblry horfc, befides 
|he fuppofed one of never laying down, and of 
Sanding ftili when the rider drops his bridle, 
are to have a long walk, and to Sop fitqrt, if 
required in a full career. 

The barb is very iaty and negligent in all his 
motions; he will Humble in walking upon the 
fmootheft ground ; his trot is like thaj of aftbw, 
and his gallop very low, and very eafy to him< 
felf; this fort of horfe is, however, for themoft 
part, finewy, nervous, and excellent winded ; 
He is therefore good for a conrfe, if not over¬ 
weighted. The mountain barbs afo accounted 
the befi, becanfe they are the large ft and 
ft ranged : they belong to. t fee XUarbes, who 
value thkmfelvtf Much upon them, and are as 
fond of them as other nations arefor which 
veafon it is not eafy to get itty of them. The 
common barbs are not uncommon among our 
people 'of ffftiion. They are ufually fold 
in Provence and fcflngpedoc in France, at 
a moderate price, and many of the Englilh 
have them from thence. 

Barbs, among us, fall fbort of that fwiftnefs 
attributed to them in their native country. 
This may be accounted for, partly from the 
ftnallnefs and lightnefs of tbeir riders, and 
partly from their not being loaded with heavy 
faddies and bridles, as in Europe, nor even 
with ftioes, An Arab faddle is only a cloth girt 
round with a pair of light ftirrups. Kid a fort 
of pummel to iuilain them. 

Arabs, bajlard , thofe defending from the Eng. ’ 
liih mares, covered by tard-M allions, are, by 
experience conftamly found both better Ihaped 
and fitter fbr the faddle, and ftronger for Ter-' 
vice than their fires. h 

BARBEL, a fifh fo called <Ht account of the barb, 
or beard, that is unde r thnofe, or chops, is a 
Jpathrr-mouthed fifh; and though'he feldom 
breaks his hold when hooked; yet if he proves 
• large one, he often breaks both rod and line. 
Hie male is eftcemed modi better thin the fe- * 


male, but neither of them are very extraordi¬ 
nary. - They fwim in great (heals, andare at 
the word in April, at which time they fpawn 
but foon come into feafbn again; the places 
they chiefly refort, are fuch as are weedy,* gra¬ 
velly riling grounds, in which this fi(h is faid 
to dig, Md rout his nofo like a Twine. In the 
fommer he frequents the ftrongeft and fwfftcft 
curreflb of water; as under, deep bridges, 
wares. See. and is apt ^o fettle himfelf amongft 
the piles, hollow places, and in mofs and weeds. 
In th#-autunm he retires into the degps, where 
he remains all the winter and beginning of the 
fpring. The beft baits for him are Salmon - 
fpawn , fob-worms , gentles, bits of ckeefe, wrapt 
up in a wet linen rag to make it tough, or 
deeped in honey for twenty four hours, and 
greaves : obferve that the Tweeter and cleanei 
your baits are kept, the more eager he will take 
them. You cannot bait the ground for him too 
much, Vhen you angle for him, with any 
kind of garbage ; as lob-worm cut in pieces, 
matt and grains incorporated with blood and 
clay, &c. The earlier and later you filh. for 
him in the months of June, July and Auguft 
the better. Your cod and line rouft he very 
ft rong ; the former ringed, and the latter muft 
have gimp at the bottom ; a running plummet 
muft be placed on your line, which is a bullet 
with a hole through it: place a large (hot a 
foot above the hook, to prevent the bullet foil¬ 
ing on it. The worm will of courfe be at the 
bottom, for no float is to be ufed, and when the 
barbel takes the bait, the bullet wilt lie on the 
ground and not choak him. By the beading 
of your rod you will know when he hites, and 
alfo with your band will feet him give a ftrong 
fnatch, then ftrike him, and he will be your 
own if you play him well; hut if you do not 
manage him with dexterity, he will break your 
tackle. Youl muft have on your rod a winch 
and a line about thirty yards long. 

The moft famous places near London for b.u. 
bel-angling, are Ktngfcm-b ridge, and Skeppei - 
ton-deeps i but Walton-dreps, Ckerlfcy-bndge t 
Hampton-ferry , and the holes under Caper's 
<kilt, are in no wife info rice. You may like- 
wife meet with them at all the locks between 
Jgmitmkead and Buford, 

* %heir fpawn akUaat cathwtic and emetic. 

BAR- 
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BARBELS, or Barbs, are knobs of fuperfiuous 
fifth that grow upon the channel of a horfe's 
ir.outh ; that is, the interval that feparatesthe 
bars and lies under the tongue. Black cattle 
are fubjefi to this complaint at wdtl as horfes. 

, euREi ••• - 

Take allum. and hontp of each one ounce, bay 
fait a handful, and the juke of mint a quarter 
of a pint t dijfdlve theft , in a quart ofBkar wa¬ 
ter, and witk.it wajh the roots of the barbs till 
they heal,. t 

These ^ feme who advife burning thorn off, 
hut, in confequence of their fituation, it is 
□chher fo eafy to be done, nor fafe, leaft the 
tongue-firing or fatal! veins be thereby ren- 
: dered urdefs, and confequently the horfe de- 
feftive in his • feeding. Others approve of 
cutting them as clofe as pofiible, and walking 
the wound frequently with a fpunge dipped in 
brandy, or fpirits of wine or fait. ' 

BARDELLF, in the manege, denotes a faddle 
made i i the form of a great faddle, but only of 
cio:h fluffed with draw, and tied tight down 
with packthread, without either leather, wood, 
or iron. Jlardeltes are not ufed in France, but 
ih Italy they trot their colts with fuch faddles, 
and thole who ride them are called cavatca - 
dours, or feezone. 

'BARE, denotes a fort of howling ground, not 
covered with green fwarth. 

BARGE, a name given to the Jlone plover or 
godwit. 

BARKING, this fox hunters call the noife made 
by a fox in the time of clicketting. 

BARNACLES, horfe twite hers, or brakes ; thefe 
are things which farriers ufe to put upon a 
horfe's neck whan he will not Hand quietly to 
be (hod, blooded, or have a wound drolled; 
fome call them flutrorr, hut then they are fo 
termed to diftinSHfihem from the foregoing, 
fince thefe have^Budles, whereas the others 

E 'louqd to the nmc with a lace or cord. In* 
there is a third fort, though differing very 
' frommy^rft, for this is held together at 
the top flHiping enciofing the Suttons, firft 
having tfiTYSp button*, held by an iron pin- ri- 
vetted thrpugg$hem ; hut the meaneft fort of 
all, is that which we call roller barnacles, or 
wood twite hers, being only two so) tori of wood 
bound together Wh-tbe*dtoffe’s nofc between* 


• them, and for want of better, they ferve inftcad 
of iron branches. 

BARSE, an Englilb name from the common 
pearch, a well known (relh*water .filh. 

BAT, called by us recriaoufe, flittermaufe, &c. 
feems a medium between the quadruped and 
feathered kinds ; but it partakes moft of the 
dormer tribe ; agreeing only with the birds 
in thofiereum, andpofitionof.its liver* and 
with the quadrupeds in the kidneys, bladder, 
tcqth, penis, tefiiclcs, diaphragin, and Ittugs. 
In reality, it only appears to be a bir<y?y its.fly¬ 
ing. They lay themfelvgs up. ip winter, in the 
drieft apartments of caves;, where planting 
their talons to the roo^they cove; iheir bodies 
with tHeir wings, aud fo banging perpendicu¬ 
larly in<great Tiumbers, but fo as not.to touch 
each other ; they deep for font months. ■ 

BAT FOWLING is a night exercife, and takes 
all forts «f birds.both great and fmall, that 
rooft not only on the ground ; buton fltrubs, 
bulhes, haw-Uiorn trees, fnd the like placet, 
and is ihereforejffoperJqgpoody, rough, and 
buflty places. .■> 

The depth of winter, is tlpjbefi feafon for this 
fpprt, and the dasjtfr ifoe night, apd the colder 
the weather, is Co mneh the better. 

As to the manner oCfMjjf fowling, it may be 
performed either with nets, nr without, juft as 
you pleafe. 

II it be without nets, and fuppofing the com¬ 
pany to be twelve or fifteen; one third part of 
the number fhonid carry poles, to which 
(hould be bound at the top little bundles of dry 
wifps of hay, or ftraw, (or inftcad of them 
pieces of links, or hurds dipt in pitch, rofigor 
the like that will blaze) another third part are 
to attend upon thofe fires, with long poles, 
sough and bulky at the upper ends, to knock 
down the birds that fly about the lights ; - and 
another third part mull have long poles to beat 
the bulhes, and other places, to caufe the birds 
to fly about she lights, which they will do, be¬ 
ing as it were amazed, and will not depart front 
them fo that they pay be knocked down very 
eafily ; and thus you may find good diver Hon 
for, foteuch of the night as is dafk. 

Qne of the company Qiould alfo carry a han¬ 
dle and lamhoyn, that »f all tlm ligbu Should 
h ippeo to be czMnguiibcd, they may be lighted 
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4gam ; blit you mud be fure to obf'crve the 1 between three, five nr feven cocks all engaged 
greateft Glchce pt sfible, efpecially till the lights 1 together,- fo that the cock which Hands Ipngeft 
are kiudled. . I g CIS ,j, c ggy. 

Bat Fowling, with neu is performed as fol- BATUDA, a method of fifliing mentioned in 
lows; let two or three perfons^, cariy lanthorns | fume Middle Age Writers, wherein the*£fh are 

and lighted.candles, extended in one hand fuch [ diiven by beating the water wtth^oles, till 

as are ufed in low,belling, fee Low-Bell ; J flocking jn to one place, tbfey are the footer 

and in the other handimall nets, foqietbing like I caught. * » 

a racket, but lefs, which muft be fixed at the I BAWLjflG, among Hunters, is fpote of the 

- end of a long-pole, to beat down the birds as I dogs, when they are tbo btify before they flhd 

they fit at rooft; which being furprized at the I the feent good. * 

great biasing light will fit ftill till they are I BAWkEL, is j 'hawk for largaefs and fhape, 
knocked do*n; in the mean time others muft fomevyhat like a lannirr, but hSs a longer "body 
gather the birds up and put them in a bafltet or I and tail, flic, is generally a'laft goer pforehand, 
bag. to be earned hqgpe. A crofs-bow is scry I *nd a good field hawk, and in'inclbfurek* will 

ufeful rojthis fpost, to (hoot them as they lit. j kill a pheafant, but being a long wfaged kawk 

BATHING a falcon is when weened froptber I j f unfit for coverts. 

ramaged fooleries, being alfo hired, rewarded, I BAY colour. A bay horfe is what we commonly 
and tlroroaghly reclaimed; (he is offered fome j ca n re d inclining to chefnut. This coluor 

water ta. bathe herfelf in, in a bafg>n where fhe I varies feveral ways ; it is a dark bay; or a 

may ftand up te her thighs; for doing this you J a light bay, according as it is more or lefs 

muft choofe a temperate clearway. When deep: and we have likewife dapple bay*. All 
you have thus bin# the k§wk, * nJ rewarded bay horfes have black manes, which diftin- 

her with warm meat, carry her in the morning guifhes them from the forrel, that have red or' 

to fome bank, ef# there hold her in the fun I white manes. Bay is one of the bell colours* 
till fhe has endued hpr .purge, taking ofT her an d bay horfes aic commonly good, 

hood that flie may prune apd pick herfelf: J Bay, to bark as a dog docs; among hontfrhaa 

having fo done, ■ hoqd her again, fet her near I deer are faid to bay, when after they have been 

the bafon and taking oflfher hood, let her bathe I hard run they turn head again ft the hounds, 

again, as long as fbe pleafes, after fhe has done, J Bay , a mirroir, in the Manege, the fame as n Ap¬ 
ia ke her up, let her pick herfelf as before, and p i t . t> nx . 
then feed her; but if flie doesnot like to bathe I BAYARD, a hay horfe. 

herfelf in the bafon, then fhew her fome final] I BEAGLES, a fmali fort of hounds or hunting 
river or brook for thatpurpofe. By the ufeof I dogs, of which there are fcveial fotti. viz. the 

this bathing, flie will gain ftrengtb, and fharp I fouthern beagle, which is fomething lefs than 

appetite, and fo grow bold ; but gitc her no I the deep mouthed hound, and fomething 

walked meat on thofe days that fhe bathes. I thicker and flicrscr; the Jleel notkern, or cat 

Bathing a horfe, is by walking and rendering I beagle, which is fmaller, and of a finer fhape 

fuple any part afflifckd, or joints that are ftiff, I than the fouthet n beagle, and are hard runners, 

aud may be repeatedly ufed with fuccefs upon I Thefc two beagles by eroding the fttiftiis, breed 

a journey to refrefh a tired horfe; it muft be I an excellent fort which are great killers, 

applied warm and confift of I There, is alfo a very fgtall fort of beagles not 

Sorrel, mallows, ground/el, camomile, fparage, J bigger than a lady's lap-dog,■ which makes 

/ow-thijlle, comfrey, fcabious, endive, buglofs, j pretty diverfion in hunting the coney j and alfo 
andJeatkerfdu), boiled initio gallons of running I . the finall hare if the weather he dry ; but by 

water: when they are Efficiently bailed, fra in reafonof their fmallnefs, this fort is not fer- 

ihe liquid from the leaves and ufe it ; or, if your viceabje. 

horfe ismuch given to coldnejs you may boil the I BEAK, among Farriers, icubtcs a little horfe- 
herbs in chamber lye. I (hoe, turned up, arid faftenened in upon the 

BATTLE RpYAL, in r* thMtiag, p £gb t \ fore part pf the hfiof. It is ufed to keep tl« e 
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(best faft, and not liable to be ftruck off by the 
horfe, when by reafon of any itch, or being 
much difturbed by the flies in hot weather, 'he 
ftamps hia feet violently on the ground. 

Bias, the nib, or bill of a bird, in Falconry, the 
Upper part Of tj^vk'i bill that is crooked. 
BEARING, In Cock-figkting, expreffet the fight¬ 
ing of tbofe birds with their bills, or faMding 
With the bill and ftrikiug with the he&. 
BEAM, among Hunters, denotes the main ftem 
of a deer’s tysad, or that p«ft which bears the 
antlers, royals, and tops ; die little ftreaks 
, tfberei^ are called circles. 

Beam Fkatubbs, in Falconry, the longell fea- 
... tbflrs of« hawk’s wing. 

BEAR. There are two forts of bears, a greater 
and t teller; the lad is more apt to climb trees 
th#a the other. 

Beam are'bred in many countries j in the Hel¬ 
vetian Alpine region, they are fo Jtrong and 
courteous, that they can tear to pieces both 
oxen and horfes, for which caufe the inhabi¬ 
tants are fludioufly laborious in the taking 
them. . A bear is of the moll venereous and 
lullful difpoluion, for day and night the 
females with moll ardent inflaming defires, 
do provoke the males to copulation, and for 
this caufe at tiuK time they are moll fierce and 
angry. 

The time of their copulation is in the beginning 
of winter, and the manner of it, is like to a 
man’s, the male moveth h’mfcll upon the belly 
of the female, which lieth flat on her back and 
they embrace one another with their fore-feet, 
they remain a very long time in that a&: in- 
fomuch, as fome have obferved, how true I 
cannot fay, that if they were very fat at the fir ft 
entrance, they disjoin not thenifelves till they 
are lean. 

'There is a flrange report in hillory if it be true, 
that in the mountains of Savoy, a bear carried 
a youn£maid.int 0.1* den by violence, "whete 
in a venereal |9fincr he had the carnal ufe of 
her body! he kept her in his den, he* 

daily went fbsgl, and brought her the bell fruits 
he could get/ prtfenting them to her *in as 
courtly i 1 maimer as he could; but always 
when lie wut'to forage, he rolled a very great 
Hone to thtfSlmih of his den, that the virgin 
fiiould not"ppk her efcape from'him: et 


length, with long fearch, her parents found 
their daughter in the bear's den, and delivered 
her from that beftial captivity. 

They are naturally very cruel and tntfehievous 
unto all tamo beafts, and wry ftrong in all 
parts of their body but their head, whereon a 
final I blow'will kill ahem. 

They goto mate in the beginning of the winter, 
fome fooner, fome later, according to their reft 
and feeding; and their heat lafts not more than 
fifteen days. When die Ihe-bear perceiveth 
herfelf with whelp, fhe withdraws Ihrfdf into 
fome cave or hollow rock, aa# there remains 
till fee brings forth her whelps; where, with¬ 
out imp*, they grow Bery fat; efpecially the 
males, only by fucking her fore-fist. 

When they enter into their den, they convey 
themfelves backward, fo that they may pot out 
their footilept from the fight of the hunters. 
The nature df alt of them is to avoid cold, and 
therefore In the winter time they hide them¬ 
felves, choofiqg* rather fiiffer famine than 
cold, lying for flftred or Ibnf mdfcths together 
and never fee Be light; whereby, in a mtu¬ 
ner, their guts are dung Blether; and coming 
forth, are fo dazdftd by long darknefs, being in 
the fight again, that they flagger and red to 
and fro: and then ‘by a flre re t inftinft they re- 
medy the fireightnefs of their guts, by eating 
an herb, called arum, in Englilh, wake-robin, 
or cfllve’s foot; by the acidity whereof their 
guts are enlarged : end being recovered, they 
remain more fierce and cruel than at othe r 
times, during the time their young are with 
them. And this is the herb, fome fay, which 
they eat to make them fteep fo long in winter 
without being fenfible of hunger and cold. 
They are whelped moll commonly in March; 
fometimea two, and not above five in nujnber: 
the moll part of them are dead one whole day 
after they are whelped, but the bdar <|otli fo 
lick them and warm them with her breath, and 
hug them in her bofom, ihatihe doth quickly 
revis e them. 

ft Is commonly received as a truth, though it 
be a palpable vulgar error, that whelps of bears 
at their fir ft Uttering, are without*!! form and 
fafhion, and nothing but a little conjealed 
blood, like a lump of flefti; and afterwards the - 
okl ene, with her tongue, frgmctb them by 
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licking, to her own likcncfs. This opinion may hr 
eafily difproved; for they are only littered blind, 
without hair, and the hinder legs not perfect, the 
fore-feet folded up like a lift, and other members 
deformed, by rcnfon of Ac immoderate humour or 
inoiftnefs in them $ which alfo is one caufe why 
Ac cannot retain in her womb Ae feed, to the 
perfection of the young ones. As foon as Ae dam 
perceives her cubs to growllrong, Are fuckles them 
no longer, by reafon of Aeir curilnefs ; they- will 
furely bite her if they cannot get fuck etyugh. 
After Ais (he preys abroad upon any Aing fhe 
can meet wiA, which Ae eats and calls up again 
to her young ones; fo feeds them till they can 
prey for Aeinfelves; Aey will climb a tree for Ae 
fruit. 

If they be hunted they will follow a man, but 
not run at him unlefs they are wounded. They 
are very ftrong in their paws ; they will hug a 
mail, or dog, till they have broken hrs back, or 
fqucczcd the guts out of his belly, widi a Angle 
paw they will pull a lully dog to their tearing and 
devouring mouA. They bk» very feverely, for 
they will bite a man’s head to Ae brains: as for 
an arm or leg, they will cruA it, as a dog does a 
(lender bone of mutton. 

When they are hunted, they are fo heavy that 
Aey make no fpecd, and lb are always in fight of 
the dogs: they Hand not at bay as the boar, but 
fly wallowing; but, if Ac hounds Hick in, they 
will fight valiantly in their own defence; foinc- 
times they will Hand up llraight on their Wilder feet, 
and then you may take that as a fign of fear and 
cowardice, for they light ftuuteil and ilrongcft on 
all four. They have an excellent lccnt, and will 
fmell farther than any other bcall, except a boar j 
for, in a whole forell, they will fmell out a tree 
laden with mad. 

They may be hunted with hounds, maftiffs, or 
grey.hounds; and they are chaced and killed with 
bows, boar-fiK-ars, darts, and fwords; they are alfo 
taken ip fnafes, caves, and pits, wiA other engines. 

1 hey naturally abide in great mountains; but 
when it fnows, or in hard weatecr, then they dc- 
feend into valleys and foreils for provifion. They 
call Aeir Idles fomctiincs in round crotcys, and 
fometimes flat, like a bullock, according to Aeir 
feeding. 

No. 4. 


They go fometimes a gallop, and at other tipics 
an amble; but Aey go mod at eafe when Aey 
wallow. When they come from their feeding, they 
beat commonly the high-ways and beaten-paths, 
and, wherefoever they go out of Ae high-ways, 
then you may be lure they arc gone to their dens; 
for they ule no doublings nor fubtilties. They 
tumble and wallow in water and mire, as Twine, 
and Aey feed like a dog: fume fay Aeir flcA is 
very good food. 

The bell way of finding the bear is wiA a lean 
hound; and yet he who is wiAout one may trail 
after a bear as we do after a buck or roe, and you 
may lodge and hunt them as you do a buck. For 
the more fpeedy execution, mingle maftiffs among 
Ac hounds; for they will pinch the bear, and lb 
provoke her to anger, until at lad they bring her to 
the bay, or elfc drive her out of Ae plain into Ae 
covert, not letting her be at red till Ac fights in 
her own defence. 

BEARIP, or under-beard, or chuck, of ahoifc, 
is that part underneath Ae lower mandible on Ac 
outfide, and above the chin, which bears Ac cutb 
of Ae bridle. See Curb. 

Beard of a horlV, Aould neither be too high 
raifed nor text fiat, fo that the curb may red in its 
right place. It Ihould have but little flcA ujwn it, 
and be almnfl nothing but Ikin and bone, wiA¬ 
out any kind of chaps hardneTs, or fwelling. 

BEAR 1 NG-Ci.aws, Ae foremoll toes of a 
cock are fo called by cock-fighters, which, if Aey 
be hurt or gravelled, he cannot fight. 

Bearing of a j!a?, is tiled in refpcil of Ac 
date of his head, or the crochcs which he bears on 
his horns. 

BEASTS of chtsf ^ Mv five; the buck, doe, fox, 
martin, and roe. 

Beasts of the foreji arc, the hart, hind, harefc 
boar, and wolf. 

Beasts and fiivh of the warren are, Ac hare, 
coney, pheafant, and partridge. No other, accord¬ 
ing to Manhood, are acountcd be.-t/it or of 
warren, than hares, coneys* phcalants, and par¬ 
tridges. Lord Coke is of another opinion, dif- 
tinguiAing heajh of Ae warren from fowls of the 
' warren. Under the former he includes hares, co- 
ney^ndQ roes; Ac latter he divides into Jilvejires\ 
campejlresy and aquatila. To Ac firll belong 
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the pheafant, woodcock. &c. to the fecond the par¬ 
tridge, quail, rail, &c. to the third the mallard, 
hern, &c. 

Beasts of burthen denote all quadrupeds em¬ 
ployed in carrying goods on their backs. 

BEAT, to, among hunters, a term ufed of a 
flag which runs firfl one way and then another, 
who is then laid to beat up and down: alfo the 
noile made by coneys in -rutting-time, which is 
called beating, or tapping. 

Beat upon the hand. See Chacjc. 

Beat ; to beat the dull or powder, is laid of a 
horle, that, at each time or motion, does not take 
in ground or way enough with his lore-legs. A 
horle beats the dull at terra a terra, when he docs 
not embrace or take in ground enough with his 
lhoulders, and makes all his times and motions too 
ihort, as if he made diem in one place. He beats 
the-dull at curvets, when he does* them too preci- 
pitantly and too low. He beats upon a walk, 
when he walks too fhort, and makes bqt little way, 
whether in (Iraight lines, rounds, or paflaging. 

BE ATING, amongfportfmen, is the noife made 
by hares in rutting-time. See T erms. 

Beating in the funks, a dillempcr to which 
black-cattle arc fuhjccl, and is an indication of a 
great inflammation in the bowels. 

REMEDY. 

The treatment fhould be the fame as in fevers, 
and the diet cool and relaxing. 

. BEAVER, a creature about four feet in length, 
and twelve or fifteen inches broad. He has two 
very different forts of hair, the one very loft and 
fine, the other long and thick ; the firfl ferves to 
defend the creature from the cold, the other to re¬ 
ceive the mine in which it often wallows, and to 
prevent its getting to the flein. The teeth of this 
creature’ are formed in a very particular manner, 
am! are extremely fit to cut trees, with which they 
build thcmfelves lodgings, to defend them from the 
weather, and to breed their young in. The tore- 
feet are formed like the human hand, and by this 
means they are ablg to carry their materials, 
and work at their habitations; the hinder feet, 
which arc deflined to be of ufe to them in fvrim- 
mtng, are, on the contrary, webbed like thofe of 
a gbufe. Their addrefs and connivance in gon- 
ftrulting their habitations would Scarcely obtain 


credit, were they not attefled by hiflorians whom 
veracity cannot be* doubted. The bladders in this 
animal, deflined to receive the medicinal fuhllance 
called cajhr, are diflinfl from the teflicles, and 
are four large ones, placed about the lower part 
of the os pubis ; two of thefe (land above the other 
two, but cloiVlv joined to one another, the two 
upper being to prepare that matter, and the two 
other to bring it tv* the greater perfection and unc- 
tuoufnefs, and render it of a ftrunger feent and 
decpt; r colour, as it is always found with this dif¬ 
ference in thefe bags, from what it is jn the upper 
ones. The lower bags, for this reaibn, are of a 
glandular llru^ture; and under thefe lower bags 
there is another long one full of a matter more ye l¬ 
low and liquid, and l'ccming more elaborated, than 
any of the others. This is of a different fincll 
from the former, and more than any thing elje re- 
femblcs the yolk of an egg. It is laid that the 
creature ufes this liquor to get irfclf an appetite, 
and that it gets it out by fqueezing the hag with 
its paws. The people of Canada let gins for 
thclc creatures, afttf catch many of them that 
way} and, knowing how fond they are of this 
liquor, they always anoint the gins with Ionic 
of it. 

It has been generally faid, that the teflicles of 
this creature were fattened to the hack-bone, but 
they are, in reality, not fo, but placed on the fit'es 
of the os pubis about tile groin, and, are altogether 
hid, not apj tearing at all, any more than the penis, 
till the fl?in is removed; and the penis, contrary 
to that of a dog, which goes from the as pubis to 
the navel, defccitds in this animal down wauls to 
the vent of the excrements, at which hole it ter¬ 
minates. 

Be aver-hI'NTINc: ; the common method of 
hunting them is thus: their caves, or places of 
abode, being found; in which are fcveral chambers, 
or places of retreat, by the water-lide, built one- 
over another for them to afeend or dtfeend, ac¬ 
cording as the water rifes or falls; and the build¬ 
ing of them is really admirable; being made with 
flicks, and plaittcrcd with dirt, very artificially, 
in form of a bcc-hivc; but, for largcncfs, as big as 
a modcrate-fircd oven. 

Thefe caves being found, you mutt make a 
breach therein, and put a little dog in it} which, 
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when die bearer pefceives, he inftantly makes to 
the end of his cave, and there defends himfelf with 
his teeth till all his building is razed or demolifosd, 
and he is expofed to his enemies, who kill him with 
proper indruments, The dogs ufed for killing 
them arc fuch as for the otter. 

The beaver cannot dive long under water, but 
mud put up his head for breath; which being feen 
by thofe that are hunting them, they kill them 
with gun-foot, or l'pears, fuch as are ufed for kil¬ 
ling the otter. They arc taken for their (kins and 
bags, which arc of a high price: thofe fkins arc bed 
that are blacked. 

One, who dwelt in Virginia, gives the following 
account of them. That they dwell, or inhabit, in 
low', moorifo, boggy, places, through which runs a 
rill of water; this till, at fome convenient place, 
they flop, by making a dam acrofc it; and, by this 
dam, which is made artificially with earth and 
flicks, they make their caves; and to which be¬ 
long commonly two or three hundred beavers, re- 
fcmbling, as it were, a town. If this dam is at any 
time broken by any to take them, or otherwife be¬ 
comes decayed, the water being the chief refuge, 
they immediately repair it. 

And that by obfervation, they have a. chiefj or 
king over them, who takes care thereof; and that 
the reft are very obedient to him when he has 
ailcmblcd them together, which he does by flap¬ 
ping his tail in the watet, and i'u making a noii'e. 
Some fay, that when the head is hunted, and in 
danger of" being taken, he bites off ins bags, know¬ 
ing that he is purlued for the fake of them: but 
this cannot be, fince they are fo ftnali, and placed 
like a boar’s, that it is impolfible for him to come 
at them. 

BECCIKACjO, the name of a fmall bird, 
icaricJy lb large as the common linnet, and with a 
very K-inatkahlc foort K»dy. Its head, neck, back, 
wings, and tail, are of a greenilh grey, and in 
feme of the birds of a greenilh brown. It feeds 
on vegetables, berries, &c. and is common, in 
tlie north of England, where it is called the pet¬ 
ty chapt. 

BED, with fpvrtjmm ; a roe is laid to bed when 
foe lodges in any particular place. 

Bed of snakes, a name hunters give to a knot 
of young ones, 
i 


BEDDING, in refpect of horfes and other 
cattle, denotes draw or litter Ipread under them to 
lie on. 

BELLOWING, amongfportfmen^ is ufed for 
the noife which roes make in rutting-time. 

BELLY, a term ufed in fpeaking of the bodies 
of beads. Thus, we fay a light -belly, meaning a 
flender or lank one; a cow -belly, that where the 
ribs being unable to hold'the vijeera, they prcfs 
downwards and bulge difagrccably. 

Feeding hoiles with grafs, or much hay, and few 
oats, makes them grow cow-bellied. It is a max¬ 
im, that horfes which arc light-bellied, and fiery, 
foon deftroy themfelvcs. 

The belly of a horle foould be of an ordinary 
bignefs, except in draught-horfes, where the larger 
the better, provided it be round and well incloled 
within the ribs; rather extending upon the fides- 
than downwards. Thofe horfes are apt to be cow- 
bellied, which, having draight ribs, arc great feed¬ 
ers. The tally is fometiincs Jfo denominated the 
body, c'ned, gut, or flank. 

A horle is laid to be thick-bellkd, wcll-bodicd, 
or flanked, when he has large, long, and well-made, 
ribs, neither too narrow nor too fl.it. A horle a- 
gain is faid to have no belly, or body, or to be thin- 
flanked, when his ribs are too narrow or foort, and 
his flank turns up; fo that his body looks flauklefs, 
like a greyhound. Such horf.’S ate called by the 
French e/lracs, and generaliv pre-e fine and ten¬ 
der, not fir for travelling or fatigue, milef* tlu y 
feed very heartily. Coach-hones arc rcicch.d when 
they are not well-tallied, or wi !l-bodied, but tr.r- 
row or thin-gutted, firming to h:t\ e the Ikin of their 
flanks ditched on their rib'-. But a hunter is n >t 
the worfe liked for being fight-hi ilieG. 1 lo: t s 
pained or weak in their hind-quarters arc 
moniv light-ta-Uied. Such as have painful li .atc iu s 
in rh-. ir hinu-lig-. are found to lole then hu-ta. v- 
cecdingiy. 

Bi:i.i.y-aChe or pain, in goats; if it happens 
by windinefs, and eating bad herbs, or indigeiiien 
of provender, &c. the following is a good 

REMEDl'. 

Take camomile, bay-leaves, and broom-buds, 
flowers, or broom iile’.f ; boi! a tmall quantity of 
each iii a quart of a new ale, and gi\ e it warm, half 
a pint at a time, or, if the pain is violent, a pinr 

at 
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at a time, and keep the goat or kid flickered from 

cold winds and weather. 

Belly-ache, or belly-fretting, is a grievous 
pain in the belly of a horfe, bclidcs the cholic, pro¬ 
ceeding either from eating -of green pulfc, which 
grows on the ground, or raw undried peas, beans, 
or oats; or clfc when (harp fretting humours, in- 
Summations, or abundance of grol's matter, is got 
between the great gut and the panicle: the figns of 
which pain arc much wallowing, great groaning, &c. 
CURE.' 

Rake the horfe, by firft anointing your hand with 
(aliad-oil, and thrufting it into his fundament, and 
pulling out as much dung as can be reached; and 
afterwards to give him a clvfter of water and lidt 
mixed together; and then give him to drink, the 
powder of wormwood and centaury, brewed in a 
quart of malmfey. 

Belly-ache in swine; to cure this difur dor, 
give, in the morning failing, the following 

PREPARATION. • 

To one ounce of long-|>cpper and a handful of 
fennel-feed, add one ounce of fenugreek-roots and 
two ounces of honey; boil thefe in a pint of white- 
wine and a quart of ftale-bccr. Or, 

Take mayweed a handful, ground ginger an 
ounce, anifeed and fennel-feed an equal quantity, 
and of treacle an ounce; boil the whole in a quart 
of beer. 

BELT, a frequent difeafe in Iheep. 

REMEDY. 

Cut away the tags, and open the fore, call fine 
fitted mould on it, and cover that with a plaifter of 
tar, oil of turpentine, and goofe-greafe. 

BERGANDER, a name by which fume have 
f '.dled the fhcll-drake, or burrough-duck, a very 
neautiful fpccies of duck, common on the coatts of 
Lancafhirc; hut not much cftectncd for eating, 
called tadorna. 

BEVY, of roe-sucks, with forejlcrs, a herd 
or company of thole animals. 

Bevy, ok quails, with fowlers , a term ufed 
for a brood or flockof young quails. 

BEWITS, in falconry , pieces of leather to 
which the bells of a hawk arc fattened and buttoned 
to his legs. 

BEZ ANTLER, among fportfmen, that branch 
of a deer’s horn next below the brow-amicr. 


B1LC0CK , a name* given hy fame to the wa¬ 
ter-rail, a bird of the mnor-hen kind, but imallct 
than the common moor-hen. 

BILL1 TING, among hunters , die ordure or 
dung of a fox. 

BINDING, in falconry, a term ufed in tiring; 
or when a hawk feizes. 

BIRD, one of the fix general clafl'es of animals, 
the chara&crs of which are, that their bodies arc 
covered with feathers, and that they have two 
wing*, two legs, and a bill of a horney fubttance. 
the females likewife arc all oviparous. The know¬ 
ledge of birds, of the orders and genera into which 
they arc fubdivided, and of their natures, ulLs, fi¬ 
gures, &c. conttitutes a particular fcicncc, under 
the name ofornithology. 

Birds have been ufually divided into terreftrial 
and aquatic, or land and water birds; but this fub- 
divifion is too general, as well as indeterminate; a 
much more certain diftinction of birds is founded 
on the different fhapes and ttruchire of their beaks, 
from which alone they are naturally arranged un¬ 
der the fix following'orders: i. The accipitres , or 
thofe which have the beak unciimat d or hooked, 
a. The pica;, or thole with convex and enmpref- 
led beaks. 3. The anjeres, or thofe with denated 
or ierrated beaks. 4. The fcolopacts, or thofe fur- 
nifhed with fub-cylindric and ohtufe beaks. 

The gallinee, comprehending fuch birds as have 
the beak of a conic form, but crooked, and the up¬ 
per chap imbricated. 6. The pafferes , or thofe 
with conic and attenuated beaks. 

Wc meet with feveral other diftin&ions of 
birds, taken from their manner of feeding; as car¬ 
nivorous ones, or birds of prey ; frugivorous and 
gruuivnrous birds, or fuch as feed on fruits and 
the feeds of various plants; iiile&ivnrous birds, or 
thole which feed principally on infects ; and (0 in 
other cafes. 

As to the conftitucnt parts of birds, it is remark¬ 
able that the head is generally fmail in proportion 
to the rett of the body; that the eyes are more plain 
and depreflive than in quadrupeds; and that they 
have no external car. 

Bird-catchikc. There are various ways of 
taking birds, particularly the following: 

I. 

By night, with a low-bell, hand-net, and lant- 

horn i 
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horn: it is an excellent fport in plain and level 
countries; alio in ftubblefields, cfpecially thole of 
wheat, from the middle of Odober to the aid of 
March; agreeable to the following 

METHOD. 

About nine o’clock at night, when the air is 
mild, and rise moon does not fhine, take your low- 
bell, which muft be of a deep and hollow found, 
and of a reasonable fize, fo that a man may conve¬ 
niently carry it in one hand, and toll it in a re¬ 
gular and folemn manner; you muft alfo have a 
box, much like a large lanthorn, about a foot*and a 
half fquare, lined with tin and three lockets, each 
fufficiendy large to receive a fhort-fix candle, 
with the front-part open to caft the light; fix this 
box to your bread to carry before you* fo that by 
the considerable light of the Janthorn you will be 
able to diScem moft objc&s upon the ground a 
great diftancc before you, and consequently the 
birds that rooft thereon. 

In order to take them, the beft way is to have 
two companions, one on each fide, though rather 
behind you, at lead not witlyq the reflection of the 
light: each of them muft be provided with a hand- 
net of about three or four feet fquare, with a long 
Stick or handle fixed thereto to carry in their hands, 
So that, when either of them fees a bird on his fide, 
he muft lay his net over him, and then take him up 
as eafy as poflible, oblerving the ftri&cft Silence. 
Let him that carries the light and bell, be the fbre- 
moft, for Sear of railing others, which their coming 
into the limits of the light may occafion; for all is 
dark except where the light cafts its reflation: fo 
that there muft be no light by any means. 

It is to be obferved, that the found of die low- 
bell caufcs the birds to lie dofc, and not dare to 
ftir, while you put your nets over them; and the 
light is fo terrible to them, that it amazes them: 
and, for caution, you muft ufe all imaginable Si¬ 
lence, for fear of raifing them. 

If you would pra&ife this fport by yourfclf, then 
carry the low-bell in one hand, as Wcfore riiredcd, 
and in the other a hand-net about two Sect broad, 
and three feet long, with an handle to it; which 
is to lay upon them ftill as you fpythem: and fome 
like this way better than die funner. If you take 
a companion, you may hare a fowling-piece, to 
die end that if you See a hare, the better way 
Np. 4* 


Is to Shoot it; for it is hazardous to take it with 
a net ' 

Some there are, who, inftead of fixing die light 
to their breaft, as aforefaid, tie the low-bell to dieir 
girdle, by a Siring which hangs to their knees, and 
their motion caufes the bell to Shrike; and then 
they carry the light in dieir hand, extending the 
arm before them: but the lanthorn, or box, muff 
not be So large as that which you Six to your 
breaft: your beft way is to try both, and ufc that 
which you like beft. 

II. 

Another method of taking birds is with a long 
tramcl-net, which muft be fpread upon the ground, 
with the nether or further end thereof being plumb¬ 
ed with -fmall plummets of lead, laid dole upon the 
ground; and then, bearing up die firmer end by 
the ftrengdi of men, at the twoforemoft ends only, 
trail it along the ground; not Suffering that end 
which is bom up to come near it, by at icaft a 
yard. Then at each end of the net muft be car¬ 
ried great blazing lights of lire, fuch as have been 
Spoken of in bat-Fowiing, and by the lights 
men muft be with long poles to raife up the birds 
as they go, and as they rife under the nets, to take 
diem: and you may, in this manner, go over a 
whole corn-field, or other plain ground, which wiH 
yield both pleafure and profit; 

m. 

To take Small birds when the ground is covered 
with fnuw. Pitch upon any place in a form or 
court yard, or garden, from which you may fee the 
birds about twenty or thirty paces from fome win¬ 
dow or door, from whence die birds cannot See 
you, to the end they may not be frightened: dear 
this place of the fnow, to die breadth of fix or Seven 
feet, and of fame length, fo as to form a .quarT, 
as represented by O, P, Q_, R, place a-wooden 
table, or door, in die middle, as at A, to which you 
muft have feftened before at die Sides, B, C,D, L, 
fome fmall pieces of pipt-ftaves, about fix inches 
long, and an inch broad: *but, before you nail them 
on, make a hole, exceeding the thidknels of the 
nail, to the end it may eafily turn about each nA 
See Plate I. of Nets , Traps, &c. fig. 4. 

You are, under the four ends which are not 
nailed, to place four pieces of tile, or flale, to hin¬ 
der them from penetrating into the ground, M you 

may 
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may ice at F, and G, in fuch a manner, that the 
table may not be fixed, but with the leaft jpg tall 
down. You mull make a finall notch, or little 
(by, in the end of the table, at the place marked 
H, in order to put into it the end of the llaff 
marked I, which fhould be foven inches long and 
one broad, and the other cud ought to reft upon a 
piece of tile, or flats; fo that the door, or table 
hanging thereon, would be ready to fall towards 
the houfc, were it not for that piece of wood which 
is boarded towards die middle, in order to put in 
and fallen the etui of a final] cord, whofe other end 
is conveyed to die window or door, deflgned for 
this purpofe. This done, put fume ftraw upon the 
table to cover it, with fume corn underneath it, and 
a little about it: now, as foon as die hungry birds 
fee the cardi free from liiuw, and covered with 
ftraw, they will fly ^hither; and, when they have 
eaten up the corn about the table, they will alfo pro¬ 
ceed to tix-d upon diat under it: you muft, from 
time to time, peep dirough fume hole in the door, 
or leave it a litde open, and, when you find the 
birds have got under the machine, pul! the cord m, 
which will pluck out the flick I, and fo the table 
will fall upon die birds, which you muft prefcntly 
feizc, and fet your machine as before. If the table 
does not fall readily enough, but io that the birds 
may have time to cfcapc, and if it be not heavy 
enough of itfelf, you muft lay earth, or fbmc fuch 
thing, upon it, that may the leaft frighten the birds 
from coming near it. 

IV. 

Small birds may be taken in the night-time with 
nets and fieves: they retire in the winter-time in¬ 
to coppices, hedges, and bufhes, by rcafun of fe- 
verc cold and winds, which incommode them. The 
iw?-vie ufe of for this purpafe is that, which the 
F rench call a carrekt. Sit FLue I. if Nets, Traps, 
&c. fig.' i. 

Take two poles, A, B, let them be ftra.it and 
light, ten or twelve feet long; to the end the net 
may be lifted up high enough wherewith to take 
the birds: tie dtp net to thefe two poles, beginning 
with the jjjyo comers St the two fmall ends, a, b\ 
tie die other two corners as for as you can towards 
the two thick ends of the pedes c, d, fallen pack¬ 
threads all along at both the fides, or two or three 
f4acc»; to cat*, as you fee reproduced in the plate; 


there muft be three or four perfons employed ,one 
to carry the net, another to carry the light, and a 
third a long pole. As foon in the night as you 
have got to the place where you think the birds 
are retired, and have found a good bufh, or kind 
of thicket, the net muft be unfolded, and pitched 
where it fhould he, and exactly to the height of the 
bufh: and, it muft be fo ordered, that die net be 
placed between the wind and the birds; for it is the 
nature of all birds to rooft with their breads ngainft 
the wind. The other perfon, with thelighted torch, 
mull ■Hand behind the middle of the net; and the 
third muft beat the buihes on the other fide of the 
hedge, and drive the birds that way out, towards 
the light; he mull lay on lloutly with his pole; 
now the birds fuppofing it to be day will make to¬ 
wards the light, and fo, tilling into the nrt, become 
a prey; when you have taken them out, you may 
pitch your net again. By this way, twenty os 
thirty dozen of birds have been taken isi one night. 
This fport is fo much the better when the weather 
is cold and dark. In great timber woods, under 
which holly-bufhcs grow, birds usually rood; and 
there much gasne is to be snet with. 

V. 

You may divert yourfelf from September to 
April in takissg all forts of birds in the middle os a 
field; asid make ufe of the follow isig 

DEVICE. 

Pitch upon a place in a piece of ground, early in 
the morning, remote from tall trees and hedges; or 
flick in the ground three or four hranchcs of cop¬ 
pice-wood, as at a, five or fix feet high; and fo 
intermix the tops of them, that they may keep 
dofc and firm like a hedge, tike two or three 
boughs of black-thorn, as at A, let them be as thick 
and clofe as may be, and place them on the top of 
the coppice-branches, where you mull make them 
flick foil; provide yourfelf with four or-five dozen 
of fmall lime-twigs, nine or ten inches long, and 
as /lender as can be got; glue them all along, with¬ 
in two inches of die thick end, which mull, be cleft 
with a knife; place them here, and upon the "hedge, 
and let them be kept up by placing the deft end 
(lightly upon the point of the thorns, and let the 
middle be bom up a little with fotne other higher 
thorn, fo that they may Hand Hoping, without 
touching ok another; ranging them all in fitch a 

maimer, 
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manner, that a bird cannot light upon die hedge j 
without being entangled. See Plate I. of Netty 
Traps , isfe. fig. 6. 

You fliould always have a bird of die fame fort 
you defign to catch, and bring him up in a fmall 
cage that is light and portable: thefe cages muft be 
placed upon final! forked flicks, as at c, 4 ten inches 
from the ground, duck on one fide the artificial 
hedge, or bufti, at a fathom’s diflance; after which 
retire thirty paces, where you are to flick two or 
three leaved-brandies in the ground, which may 
ferve for a lodge, or fland, to hide yourfelf. • 

When you have taken three or four birds rtf'any 
fort, you muft make ufe of a device reprefented by 
the fcvrnth figure: take a fmall flick, as at r, two 
feet king, and fix it quite upright in the ground, 
at the diflance of about two fathoms from the tree; 
fallen a fmall packthread to die end, which mufl be 
brought to a fmall forked flick, f two feet high, 
and fixed in the ground four fathoms diftant from 
the other; let the end of it be conveyed to your 
fland; then tie the birds you have taken, by the 
legs, to that packthread, between the flicks e t and 
f t the letters g, t, it 4, /, reprefent them to you: 
the thread made ufe of for this purpofe mufl be 
two feet long, and fo flack that the birds may fland 
upon the ground. This done, retire to your fland} 
and, when you fee fome birds fly, pull your pack¬ 
thread as at 7 w, and the birds that are tied will fly, 
by which means you may take a great many birds; 
for thofe that hover in the air, perceiving the others 
fly, will imagine they feed there, and will bring 
them down, and (blight upon the lime-twigs; from 
which you may take them without any more to do. 

VI. 

As foon as the-fmall birds have done with their 
nefts, which will be about the end of July, you 
may take them in great numbers, when they go to 
drink along rivulets, about fpriugs, ditches, and 
pools, in the fields and woods. See Plate 1. of 
Netty TrapSt &c. fig. 5 . 

Suppofe the place marked with the letter A 
fhould be the middle of a ditch, or pool full of wa¬ 
ter, where birds come to drink} make choice of a 
bank where the fun comes but little, as at b ; remove 
every thing that may obfti u& the birds from coming 
eafily at the water} take fevend fmall lime-twigs, a 
foot long, which you mufl glue over to within two 


inches of the thiekeft end, which muft be (harp- 
pointed, in order to fix them in a row along the 
bank 4, in fuch a manner, that they may all lie 
within two fingers breadth of the ground} they 
muft not touch one another: when you have in- 
dofcd this bank, cut fome fmall boughs or herbs, 
which muft be placed round the water at the fides 
marked r, d, *, where the birds might drink, and 
this will oblige them to throw themfelves where the 
lime-twigs arc, which they cannot difeern} and 
leave no place uncovered roand the water,' where 
the birds may drink, but that at b j then retiring to 
your (land to conceal yourfelf, but fo as that you 
may fee all your lime-twigs; and, when.any dung 
is caught, haflen to take it away, and replace the 
lime-flicks where there is occafion. But, foraf- 
much as the birds which come to drink confider 
die place where they are to alight for it, for they 
do it not at once, but reft upon tall trees if there 
are any, or on the tops of bufhes, and after they 
have been there fome time get to fome lower branch¬ 
es, and a litde after alight on the ground, in this 
cafe you muft have three or four great boughs like 
thofe reprefented at the fide f which you arc to 
pitch in the ground at the bed place of ncccfs to 
the ditch, about a fathom dillant from the water} 
take off the branches from the middle, to near the 
top, and let the difbranched part he (loping toward 
the water, to the end you may make notches therein, 
with a knife, at three fingers diftant from each ci¬ 
ther, in order to put in fererai fmall lime-twigs, 
which muft be laid within two lingers breadth of 
the branch, and fo dif]K>fc them in refpeit to one 
another, that no bird which comes to alight the: eon 
can cfcapc being entangled: it is certain, if you take 
fix dozen of birds as well on the boughs as on the 
ground, you will catch two-thuds on the branches 
at f The right time for this fj>ort is from two in 
the morning till half an hour before lun-lVt in the 
evening, but the bell time is from about ten to ele¬ 
ven, and from two to three; and, laftly, an hour 
and a hall" before fun-fet, when they approach to 
the watering-place in flocks, becauie the hour pret- 
fcs them to retire and go*o rooil; particularly 
when the weather is hot. You rnuft not follow it 
when it rains, nor even when the morning dew 
falls, bccaule the birds then fatisfy themfelves with 
the water they find on the leaves of trees j neither 

will 
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will it be to any purpofe to purfue the (port when ■ J the fire-ind let k cool. When you fate occafien 
die water, after great tail*, lies in feme place* on J to afrit, warm it, and then anoint yetir twigs, 
the ground, it muft firft dry up, or cite you will | and no water will decreafe the ftiefigch thereof. . 
hole your labour. I This Cart ef lime is beft, efpeciriJyfor fiiipcs and 

Bird-call, fee call. field-fores,. 

Biro-Limb, a vifeid fubftance, prepared van- BI&HOPING, a term eamgfi berfe-eburfert, 
ous ways, nml from various materials, for the catch- which they ufe for thofe fuphifti cations they adopt 
ing of birds, mice, and ocher vermin, and made a- to make an old horfe appear young, and a had me 
grceahfe to the following good,&c. 

METHODS . BIT ; the iron which is putintoahorfe's mouth. 


Peel a good quantity of holly-bark about Mid- 
fuimner, fill a veffd with it, put fpring-water to it; 
boil it till the grey and white bark arife from the 
green, which will require twelve hours boiling; 
then trice it off the fire, drain the water well from 
it, fcparate the barks, Jay the green bark on the 
ground in fane cod cellar, covered with any green 
rank weeds, fuch as dock-thiftles, hemlock, &c. to 
a good thicknefo; let it lie fo fourteen days, by 
which time it will be a perfed mucilage; then 
pound it well in a ft one-mortar till it is become a 
tough pafte, and that none of idle barb be difeem- 
ible; next after wafh k well in a running ft ream 
till it is entirely free from motes, then put it in an 
earthen pot to foment, Humming it repeatedly fix- 
four or five days, as often as any thing riles, and, 
when no more appears, change it into a frefh earthen 
vcflrl, and preferve it for ufe'in this manner; take 
what quantity you think fit, put it in an earthen 
pipkin, and add a third part of capon's or goofe 
greafe, well clarified, or oil of walnuts, which is 
better; incorporate them on a gentle fire, and ftir it 
till it is cold. To preferve it from froft, take a 
quarter of as much oil of petroleum as you do 
goofe-greafe, and no cold will congeal it. 

Bird-lime, water, the beft way of making: 
Take what quantity you think fit of the ftrongeft 
bird-lime, and wafh it in dear fpring-water till it is 
Very pliable, then beat out the water and dry it 
exceedingly well; after this put it into an earthen 
pot, and mingle with it as much capon's greafe as 
as will make it run, then add two fpoonfuls of 
ftrong vinegar, a fjwx>nful of the beft follad-oil, and 
a finail quantity of Venice turpentine; this is the 
allowance of thefe ingredients, which muft he ad- 
jieA to every jwund of ftrong bird-lime as afureftid. 
Halving thus mingled them, boil the whole over a 
•gentle fire, keeping k ftirred; then take it from 
3 


is called a bit , or bit-moutb; in the middle whereof 
there* is an arched (pace, for the lodging of the 
tongue: which is called the liberty. It was the opi¬ 
nion of the Duke of Newcaftlc, that as little iron 
as poffible fhould be put into a horfe's mouth; 
and we feldotn ufe any other than fnaffiofc, cannon- 
mouths jointed in the middle, cannon with a feft 
mouth, md cannon with a port mouth, either round 
or jointed. 

As for tiie bits now in ufe, befides die fnafHe, • 
or finail watering-bit, there is a cannon-mouth joint¬ 
ed in the middle , which always preferves a horfe's 
mouth whole and found; and, though the tongue 
fuftains the whole effort of it, yet it is not fb fen- 
fible as the bare, which arc fo delicate, that they 
feel its prefiiire through the tongue, and thereby 
obey the leaft motion of the rider's hand. 

The larger it is towards the ends fixed to 
the branches, the more gentle it will be. We 
fhould make ufe of this mouth to a horfe as 
long as we can; that is, if with a fimple can¬ 
non-mouth we can draw from a horfe all the 
obedience he is capable of giving, it will be in 
vain to give him another, as this is the very beft 
of all. 

The cannon with a fafi-morntb is all of one 
piece, and only kneed in the middle, to give the 
tongue freedom. It is proper to fixture thofe 
mouths that dock or beat upon the hand. It will 
fix their mouths, bccaufe it refts always in one 
place, fo that thereby, deadening the feme, the 
horfe lofcs his fenfibility, and will (bon i-elifh his 
bit-mouth better than the lift; which, being joinfr. 
ed in the middle, refts equally upon the bare; 
this however, bccaufe k is not jointed in thfe 
middle, is more rude. The middle of this bit 
fhould be rather forward, to give more play 
and liberty to die hotfe’a tongue; and thk 

bit 
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Vic %m]<l (reft rather pa the gums, or outfides of 
the biUTj than upoathpir very ridges. 

The fourth furt is called, die cannon-mouth utifb 
the liberty, after the form of a pigeon’s peel;;. 
When a horfe’s mouth is top large, fo that die 
thicknefe thereof fupports the mouth of the bit, 
that it canupt work its cftedl on the bars, this 
liberty will a little difengage it, and fiiffer die 
mputb of the bit to come at, and reft upon, bis 
gums > which will make him fo much die lighter 
upon the hand. 

The pert-mouth, is a cannon, with an upfet or 
mounting liberty ; proper for a horfc with a good 
mouth, but a large tongue; working its effects up¬ 
on the lips apd gums: and, becaufe the tongue is 
difengaged, it will fubjcdl the horfe that* has high 
bars,-and in fume degree fenfible. This ufeful bit, 
if well made, will never hurt a horfe's head. 

The featcb-nuutb , with an upfet for mounting 
liberty, is ruder than a cannon-mouth, bccaufe 
not fully fo round, but more edged j and prefer¬ 
able to them in one rcfpc&; which is, that diofe 
parts of a cannon-mouth to yfojch the branches are 
fattened, if not well riveted, are fubjed to flip; 
but the ends of a fcatch-mouth can never fail, bc- 
caufe of their being over-lapped; and therefore 
much more tecure fur vicious and ill-natured 
bories. 

Mr. Pignatcl’s cannon-mouth with the liberty is 
proper for a horfe with a large tongue and round 
bars, as being only fupported a little by his lips. 
Care fhould be had, never to work a horfe with one 
rein, as long as he has one of thefe bit-mouths. 
The description Sir William Hope gives of this 
bit, is, that it has a gentle falling and moving up 
and down} and the liberty fo low as not to hurt the 
horfe’s mouth; and certainly the beft bit for horfes 
that have any thing of a big tongue. 

Some are of opinion, that the beft way to fit a 
horfe exactly with a bit, is to have a great many 
bits by them, and change till they hit the right: 
but, at ftrft, be fure to let him have a gentle one ; 
and let it be righdy lodged in his mouth, fo as not 
to fruraple his lips, or to reft upon his tufhes: then 
let him be mounted, and pulled two or three fteps 
hack: whereby you will know if his head be firm, 
if he performs ffcankly, qr only obeys with reluc- 
tancy: that fo yam nyy give hint mother bit, 

No. 4. p 


which may g#n his content. If he iiidiues to 
carry low, you are not to give him a liberty for 
the tongue, which will rife too high} for that, by 
tickling iris palate, would bring his head down be¬ 
tween his legs. Note, that large curbs, if they be 
round, arc always moft* gentle. 

Bit-mouth, is a piece of iron* forged feveral 
ways in order to be put into a horfe’s mouth, and 
to keep it in fubje&ion. 

To Bit a horse, is to give him fuch a bridle 
as is moft proper for gaining his content to diofe 
a&ions which are required of him. 

All bits ought to be proportioned to the mouth 
of the horfe, according as it is more or left cloven 
or wide; or more or lefs fenfible and tender: alfo 
according as the tongue and lips are higher and 
flatter, and as the palate is more or lefs flefhy. 

BITCFl, fee doc. 

BITE OR BRUISE IK A HORSE ; foe 

CURE. 

Take of calamine quenched in white wine two 
drachms, one ounce of the juice of houfeleek, two 
ounces of foe teed of mallows, and one ounce of 
Venice treacle; make the whole up into balls, as 
large as walnuts, and give them in a quarter of a 
pint of fallad-oil; at the fame time apply a plaiftcr 
of hemlock and barrow-pig’s greate well damped 
and mixed together. Continue this for a week, 
and it will have itsdefireu effect. 

Bite of venomous animals : .-i fheep j the 
CURE. 

Simmer over a gentle fire in half a pint of aqua 
vitae, a fmall handful of bruited rue and the like 
quantity of finallage; apply it poultice-wife to die 
wound, and give the liquid drained oft" to the fheep 
to drink. 

Bite of a mad-dog, in fwine; a 
REMEDY. 

Difiblve a handful of bay-fait in a pint of man’s 
urine and a little foot; beat thefe together with the 
yolk of two eggs, and bathe the wound therewith; 
then lay on a plaiftcr of turpentine, mithridate, 
and bees-wax, and give tfy- fwine feme verjuice 
warm to drink. 

BITTERN, the name of a bird of foe heron- 
kind; in Englifh, butterbump, and mire-drum. It 
builds on the ground, and lays five or fix eggt^ 
which arc ruundifb, and of a greeuifb white. When 

wounded 
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wounded and going to be taken, it Strikes at the | 
perfan** eyes, and ought carefully to be guarded 
againft. 

BLACK, in the menage.—A horfe of a deep, 
fhining, and lively, black, is called a black-moor, 
or coal-black. Horfes black all over are com¬ 
monly reckoned dull and melancholy; but a white 
foot, or ftar in the forehead, gives them a degree of 
iprightlinefe. The Spanish gravity is {aid to be 
beft pleafed with thofe entirely black. 

Black-act ; the Statute of 9 Geo. I. c. 22. is 
commonly called the Waltham black-aft, becaufe 
k was occasioned by die devastations committed 
near Waltham in Effex, by perfons in dilguife, or 
with their Saces blacked. By this Statute it is en- 
afted, that perfons hunting armed and difguifed, 
and killrng or Stealing deer, or robbing warrens, 
or Stealing fifh out of any river, Srr. or any perfons 
unlawfully hunting in his imjclty’s forefts, &c. or 
breaking down the head of any SiSh-pond, or kil- 
b'ng, Sic. of cattle, or cutting down trees, or fet- 
ting lire to houfe, bam, or wood, or Shooting at 
any perfon, or Sending letters, either anonymous 
or Signed with a fiftitious name, demanding mo¬ 
ney, &c. or refouing fuch offenders, are guilty of 
telonv, without benefit of clergy. This aft is 
made perpetual-by 31 Geo. II. c. 42. 

Black-bird, a fong-binl well-known in molt 
it nut all counties, in England, therefore a particu¬ 
lar description is ; ;ineceflary. It is the largeft 
Iinging-bird this kingdom produces, as alfo one of 
the firft that proclaims the welcome Spring, by his 
lilt ill harmonious voice, as if he were the harbin¬ 
ger nf nature, to awaken the reft of the feathered 
tribe to prepare for die approaching fcafon; and, 
by the fweet modulation of his tuneful accents, en¬ 
deavours do delight the hen, and allure her to 
Submit to his embraces, even before there are 
leaves on the trees, and wliilc the frofts are in 
the fields ; building their neft Sooner than any bird; 
having young ones, commonly by the twenty- 
fifth of March, and Sometimes by the midd le of 
that month. 

The cock, when kept in a cage, whiffles and Sings 
very delightfully all die Spring and fummer-rime; 
at leaf! four or five months in a year: is a Stout, 
hardy, bird; which, hefides his own plcafknt natu¬ 
ral nob-, may be taught to whiffle or play a tune. 


BLA 

The black-bird, when wild in die fields, feeds 
promiScuouSly upon berries and inSefts: it is a 
Solitary bird, that for the molt part Sties Singly. 
They are not very cafily distinguished by their 
colour while young, but the. blackeft bird gene¬ 
rally proves a cock: die uides, or circles that 
circumveSt the eye, in die young cock-bird is 
yellow: his bill is black and turns not perfcftly 
yellow till he is near a year old; the bill of an 
old cock-bird is of a deep ydlow; in the hen the 
tip sgid upper part is black; the mouth, in both, 
is yellow within: the hen and young cock-birds 
are rather brown, or of a dark ruflet, than black, 
and their bellies of an aSh-colour; but, after the 
cock has mewed his chicken feathers, he becomes 
coal-hlacK. 

This bird, as obferved before, breeds very foon 
in the year; has young ones by the end of March, 
or Sooner: She builds her neft very artificially; 
the outfide of mofs, Slender twigs, bents, and fi¬ 
bres of roots, all very Strongly cemented, and 
joined together with day; plaiftcring the infidc 
alfo, and lining it finth a covering of final! Straw, 
bents, hair, or other foft matter; upon which 
She lays four or five eggs, fcldom more,' of a 
blueifh green colour, full of dufky fpots. She 
builds pretty open, generally in a hedge, near 
the ground, and before there are many leaves 
ufxm the bufhes; which fo expofes their neft, 
confidering die largcuefs of k, that it may be eafiiy 
discovered. 

The cavity of a complete neft is very near 
two inches and a half deep; diameter at the top, 
four inches one way, and five die other, being 
of an oblong figure: it weighs thirteen ounces: 
the bird itfelf is in length, from the tip of the 
bill to the end of the tail, eleven inches, of 
which die bill is one inch and the tail four inches 
long. 

The black-bird has either four or five young 
ones at a breeding, hardly ever more or left: you 
may take them at twelve days old, or Sooner; they 
may be raifed with little trouble, taking care to 
keep diem dean, and feeding them with Sheep*s- 
heart, or other lean meat, that Is not felted, cue 
very Small, and mixed With a' Kttgc bread; and, 
while young,-give them their miat moJA, and 
feed them every two hours, 1 ofdfcrcabouts; when 

they 
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they are grown, feed diem with any fort of flefh- 
meat, raw or drafted, provided it be not fa!t| it 
will be rather better food for them, if you mix a 
little bread with it. When their neft grows foul, 
take them out, and put diem into a cage or bafket, 
upon clean ft raw} and, when they can feed them- 
felves, feparate them. 

He is a ftout healthful bird, not very fubjed to 
diforders} but, if you find him fick or droop at 
any time, ah houfe-ipider or two will help him} 
and let him have a litde cochineal in his water, 
which is very chcaring and good. They love to 
wafh and prune their feathers: therefore, when 
they arc fully grown up, fet water in their cages 
fur that purpofe. 

It is to be remembered as a general rule, to give 
all your birds wholcfome good food, never letting 
it grow ftalc or four: and to be ever mindful of 
keeping their cages clean: thefe are the fureft 
means to make all kinds of birds thrive, and to 
prevent many difeafes they are fubje& to from 
nafty and unwholefome food and water. Black¬ 
birds are always brought up feopv the neft, die old 
ones not being to be tamed. 

Black-cap, a name given to the pewit, a bird 
of the gull-kind. 

Black-cap, a very fmall bird, and common, 
at a particular feafon of the year, in moft parts of 
England. The cock i s diftinguifhed from the hen 
by the crown of his head, which is quite black, but 
that of the latter of a dull duft-colour. It fings 
finely, with a foil, fweet, deep, loud, wild, pipe; 
its ftrains are fhort, and motions defoltory. Its 
notes are nearly equal -to-thofc of the nightingale, 
and it is, therefore by many, particularly in Nor¬ 
folk, called the mock nightingale. 

Black-cap, the common name for the marfb 
titmoufe. 

Bl ACK-Drvxn, a fpeeies oftho wild-duck, very 
common about the coafts of Lancalhire, York- 
(hire, and adjoining counties. It is entirely black, 
and more.generally called the footer. 
Black-game, that cummoidycalled thegroufe. 

Bl ack-legs, a name given in LciccfturUiirc to 
a difeafe frequent among calves and fheep, though 
in many other parferaf-' Eugland it is called die 
dropfy, or puffingiiiprof the fkin. It is a kind of 
jelly that fetdes izuheir kgs and neck, and ptocccds 


from too great a degree of moifturc in their food, 
which, getting between the fkin and flefh, canitot 
be evacuated by perfpiration, and fo, corrupting, 
caufes the rot. 

CURB. 

Clip off the wool near the fwelled part, and flit 
the fkin about an inch} then dip a tent of linen 
in oil of fpike, and put it in; this, being twice 
or thrice' repeated, will draw the whole of the 
water away. This done, fteep an ounce of re- 
gulus of antimony in a pint of ale, with a little 
fpicc called grains, and feme brown fugar. Give 
a quarter of a pint each morning as warm as con¬ 
venient. 

Black-legs, a cant name for thofcwbofe bu- 
finefs it is to attend all public diverfions and gam- 
ing-hovfes, in order to deceive and cheat the un¬ 
guarded, and enrich themfelves at the expencc of 
thofc who are fo unfortunate as to fell a faerifice to 
their villainous artifices. A certain author, fpeak- 
ing of the decreafe of running-horfes, fays, “ Thia 
felling-oft niay be juftly attributed to a combina¬ 
tion of obftadesjthe conftantly -encreafing ex¬ 
pence of training, the minifterial tax, the profef- 
fional duplicity, or rather family deception, of ri¬ 
ders, the heavy expenditure unavoidably attendant 
upon travelling from one feat of fport to another; 
the very great probability of accidents or break¬ 
ing down in running, with a long train of un¬ 
certainties, added to the infemous pra&ices of 
the “ black-legged” fraternity, in perpetual in-, 
tercourfe and aflbdation with both trainers and 
riders } leaving the cafilal fportfman a very (len¬ 
der chance of winning one bet in ten, where 
any of this worthy fociety are concerned; which 
they generally are, by feme means, through the 
medium of occasional- emrftaries, mercenary a- 
gents, or ftablc dependents, in conftant pay for 
die proftimtion of every truft that has been im¬ 
plicitly repofed in them by their too credulous 
employers.” 

BLACKS, a let of difordcrfy iH-defigning per- 
fons, formerly about Walthanj in Eftex, who de¬ 
ft royed deer, robbed fifh-ponds, itc. See at ack- 

ACT. 

BLADDER AMD KIDNEY'S OF A BORSE ; 
when the back and loins are weak, and there is a. 
difficulty of (fading, with a general feintnefs, lots 

of. 
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of aprctit^ and deadnafs .of the eyes; when the 
uripe is thick, foul, and fometimes Woody, you 
may then be allured that his kidneys and bladder 
lire difbrdcred. 

’ REMEDY. 

Snivelling and- bleeding are the firft remedies; 
thefe will prevent inflammations, and hinder the 
progrefe of the fever, for a fever generally attends 
thefe diforders, to which you muft alternately ad- 
minifter the following diuretic and ftrengthening- 
bulis; and, if a clyfter is ncceflary, you may ufe 
the one fubjoined. 

DIURETIC. 

Take Straftnirg turpentine and Venice foap of 
each one ounce, nkre fix drachms, powdered myrrh 
two drachms; make thefc into a ball with honey,and 
wafh it down with any proper liquid. Or, 

Take of Caftfle foap twelve ounces, fcrape it 
very ftnall, aud add two ounces of dialtiue; incor¬ 
porate thefe; and make them up into balls as large 
as pigeons eggs. When you find the horfe afflic¬ 
ted as aforefeid, diflolve one of tiiem in a pint of 
ale, and give it him as hot as he can bear it, and it 
will force a paflago for the urine without much dif¬ 
ficulty.—This is alio good for the feone and gra¬ 
vel in the kidneys. 

STRENGTHENING-BALL. 

Take fal prunella half an ounce, fpcrmaccti fix 
drachms, and Lucatelli’s balfiun one ounce; if the 
urine is bloody, add half an ounce of Japan earth; 
mix thefe into a hall with honey, and wafh it down 
with a decoftipn of marfhmallows, or other proper 
liquid. CLYSTER. 

Take of jalap two drachms, juniper and bay 


flitting the bladder, wafh it gendy with vinegar 
and; a little felt. 

BLAZE, fee st ax. 

BLEAK, ox blEy, a well-known freflj-water 
ftth, on account of its eagernrfe Co catch flics, is 
called by feme, the river-fwallow, and by others 
the freih-watcr fprat, becaufe of its refemblance 
to the fea-fprat. He bites very eagerly at all forts 
of worms, flies, paftes, and fheep’s-blood. You 
may ftfh for him with fix or feven final! hooks at a 
time. He is an excellent filh to initiate a young 
angler in fly-fiihing; by his whipping for them in 
a hot fummer’s-evening, with a final! artificial 
black gnat. Let your tackle be fine and neatly 
formed. He is a capital bait for the pike. 

BLEEDING at the nofe in hoifes. This 
happens more efpecially in young horfes, in con- 
fequence of the abundance of blood, that, through 
the free paflage of the large veins, afeends into 
the head; and, pafflng to the thin veins within the 
noftrils, either by its violent motion forces them, 
or by its corrofive quality eats them afunder; 
though fometimys^ happens from a blow or vio¬ 
lent draining. 

CURE. 

Take the juice of nettles, mixed with loaf-fugar, 
and fquiit it upon the horfe’s noftrils, ufing at 
convenient times to bum under his nofe ftorax, 
frankincenfe, or linen dipped in aqua vice, in a 
chafing-difh; the fume of which will oblige the 
blood to retreat: or inftcad of nettle-juice, you 
may ufe that of garlic, blowing up after it powder 
of dried rhubarb. 

Bleeding at the nofe in goats; this often pro¬ 


berries each a handful, bruife them and boil them 
in two quarts of mallow decoftion; then ft rain oft, 
and mix, by degrees, Barbadoes aloes two ounces, 
and Venice turpentine two ounces, beat up with 
the yolks of two eggs: when mixed as dire&cd, 
add a pint of lin&ed oiL 

SLAIN, a diftemper incident to beads, con¬ 
fiding in a bladder growing on the root of the 
tongue againft the wind-pipe, which at length 
fuelling ftops the fireath. L is perceived by the 
bead’s gaping, holding out his tongue, and foam¬ 
ing at the nuaub. 

^ CURE. 

Caft the bufanjkc fo$h b»» tongM* wdiwi, 


ceeds from exceffive heat, which thins the blood, 
that, by its fwelling, burfts the finall veins in the 
head, and then flows from the noftrils. 

REMEDY. 

Take afh-leaves, yarrow, or reft-harrow, and 
young nettles, bruife them, ftrain out the juice, 
and put it into vinegar; give part of this to 
drink, and pour the reft into his noftpls, hold¬ 
ing up hia bead for feme time, and itwill flop the 


Needing. 

BLEMISH, a hunting form, ufod when the 
hounds or beagles, fipdtnftwhmu the chace has 
been, make a proffer to enter, but ratmn* 


BLEND WATEK, adidampnriacukiiu«> black 

cattle. 
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cattle, Which comes (evcral ways. t. From blood, 
s. From the yellows, which is a ring-leader of 
all difeafes. And, 3. From the change of ground; 
for, being hard, it is apt to bring this evil, which, 
if not remedied in Ax days, will be paft relief.- 
CURE. 

Take one penny-worth of bole-armoniac, and 
as much charcoal-flour as will All an egg-flidl, and 
a good quantity of the inner bark of an oak, dried 
and pounded together to powder; put them into a 
quart of new milk, and a pint of erning, and give 
it the be aft at twice, and it will certainly relieve 
him. Or, 

Take a quart of ncw-churncd milk, and a good 
piece of lean and fait hung-heef; then lay it upon 
the -Are, and burn it as black as a coal; when it 
is cold, pound it to powder. Alfo take a penny¬ 
worth of holc-armoniac, and pound it, and a hand¬ 
ful of fhepherdV-purfe, and put all together, and 
give it to the beaft. 

BL F.Y, fee BJ.F.AK. 

BLEYAIK, infarriery , an inflammation of a 
horfe’s hoof, occafloncd by blood putrifled in the 
inner part of the coifin towards the heel, between 
the foie and the coffin-bone. 

There are three forts of bicymes; the Arft, bred 
in A roiled wrinkled feet with narrow heels, are 
ufually feated in the inward or weakeft quarter; 
the fccond, beiidcs the ufual fymptomsof the Arft, 
iiyfedls the grifllc, and mu A be extirpated^as in 
tlx- cure of a quitter-bone: the third is occafloncd 
by (mull ftoncs ;urd gravel between the flioe and 
the foie. 

To know when there is a bicyme, you muft 
unfttoc the difordered horfe, and pare his foot very 
neatly. Upon one of the inner quarters, near 
the frog, you W'ill fee a led fpot like corrupted 
blood, wliich will fnmetimes bleed w illi the very 
paring; this is a fign that thc-blcymc is very vio¬ 
lent, and let fuch a horfe work ever fo little, tlpc- 
cially if it be in iuinmer,- he becomes lame ■, but 
keep him.fonic tyne idle in the ftabtc, and he will 
not limp, unlefs he has been newly ftiod. Few old 
horfes are fubjeft to this.accident; nor is the cafe 
very dangerous when vifible, as here deferibed; 
but when it is fo forward shat you can hardly fee 
it, and has no room, outwardly, .you muft divide 
die fide of the hoof? agreeable, to what ,wa> be- 
N0.4.. 


fore fuid. Many farriers pretend to Cure a bl-.y/rw 
by paring the hoof, and digging it down with 
their buttrefs, applying afierwai ds certain reme¬ 
dies to prevent any inflammation that may enfuo. 
It is true, a horfe after this ceremony may feiim to 
be relieved for the preient, but, when he has con¬ 
tinued fomc time without being final, he begins 
to limp again, and, let him work ever lb Jittle, the 
bleyme will be as bad as before.- There have 
been people fo ignorant as to unfoie a horfe in this 
cafe, without operating on the feat of toe bleyn.e, 
but in fuch a hoi fe too the bleyme loon grows as 
violent as evi. r; whereas the following- rctnedy is 
infallible, and will make a perfect 
CURE. 

Take cow-dung, irork-fat, turpentine, and ro* 
fln, of each half a pound, a quarter of a pound of 
Indeed, and Haifa pint of oil of any fort you can 
get; melt die whole together in a pot, and apply 
fume of this comjrofition, as warm as the horfe can 
bear it, to Jus foot, binding it on with tow and 
fplinters; repeat this every twenty-four hours, till 
the horfe limps no longer, which probably may be 
twelve days or a fortnight; you will then never 
fee any more of the bleyme. 

ANOTHER. 

When you have pared the horfe's foot as deep 
as you can, efliecially juft in the feat of the bleyme, 
melt fealing-v/ax upon it three or four days run¬ 
ning, applying after each time fome of the above 
compofltion. 'The latter, but not the wax, muft 
be continued till the horfe limps no longer. 

"1 ids method is equally good with the former, 
and either of them will fometimes do when the 
other fails. The more lame a horfe is after this 
opeiation, the more certain you may be that this 
dilorder will never return. If they both fail,from 
want of /kill or experience in him that ufes them, 
the lhorteil way is, to uniulc the horfe and dnfs 
the bleyme according to the preceding directions. 

In order to unfolc a horfe for a bleyme or any 
other accident, you muft prepare his foot well by 
foftcntng his hoof with an ointment of hogVlard 
and cow-dung; then, in order for the operation, 
take a cord about half as thick as one’s little An¬ 
ger, and make a ligature about the joint, between 
the foot and the foot-lock, to keep* hack the blood, 
.that you may fee the foie the bct$r« then cut the 
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foie all round with your buttrefs, and, when it is 
quite detached, you may take it off with eafe. 
This being done, untie the cord, and let the blood 
run about a quarter of an hour, after which take 
up the foot and renew the ligature; put the fhoe 
on as before, fattening it well with five or fix 
nails and then wafh the infide of the foot with fait 
and vinegar, or fait and brandy, or, for want of 
either, with frefh human urine; apply afterwards 
honey and rofin, an equal quantity of each, melted 
together, vtith a fmall piece of lime, filling the 
foot with tow bound on with fplinters to keep 
down foe foie; but take care you do not hurt it by 
binding them too tight. You mutt put alfo a de- 
fonfative round the crown, for fear the humours 
fhouid fly thither; you may make it as follows: 

Chimney wuod-foot, two pounds: turpentine, 
pitch, and honey, each half a.pound; melt the 
whole together in a pot, and then add about a 
quart of vinegar, in which the yolks of fix eggs 
have been beat up; apply fbme of this compofi- 
tion upon tow every twenty-four hours continu¬ 
ing it for eight or ten days, and after that you need 
only drefs the foie with turpentine and tow till it is 
hard and firm, which will be in twenty or twenty- 
five days; be careful, when you leave off the de- 
fenfative, to keep the hoof well fupplied with feme 
greafy ointment, that the horn nmy never be dry 
till the cure is effected. 

BLIND, Moon , is ufed in fpeaking of horfes, 
which, according to the vulgar but very abfurd 
opinion, lofe their fight only under certain ttates 
of die moon, and fee at every other time. This 
difeafe is the forerunner of cataraAs, and generally 
ends in total blindnefs. 

In fame cafes of this dittemper, a thin vifeid cor- 
rofivc water runs from the difeafed eye, more or 
lcfs> in proportion to the degree in which the eye and 
eye-lids are f welled and inflamed. In other cafes 
die difeafed eye difeharges no humour; but looks 
thick and troubled; and the horfe fees but little, 
or very indiftinAly. The caufcs of this dittemper 
are various: it fometimes proceed® from a natural 
defeAion of the eyes and ofcn from fome ac¬ 
cidental malady. When the humour attacks one 
eye without changing to die other, there is hope 
of a cure; at fcaft of preferring one eye. But 
when die eyes look dtyiefied, and gradually de¬ 


cay, total hlindnefs commonly enfues. If the eyes 
are full and inflamed, bleeding is proper; but, if 
they appear funk and pcrifhing, it is often perni¬ 
cious. In the former cafe, when the eyes dis¬ 
charge a fharp water, they fhouid be waflied twice 
a day with a ftrong tinAurc of rofes made by tteep- 
ing two drachms of rofe-buds in half a pint of 
boiling water, and diflolving half a drachm of fu. 
gar of lead in the quantity of four ounces of it. If 
the matter digttts, two drachms of honey fhouid 
be added to the above quantity. At the fame time 
purges {hould like wife be adminiftcred twice a 
week. Lenitive cleAuary and cream of tartar, of 
each four ounces; Glauber’s purging falls, three 
ounces; the fnlutive fyrup of rofes two ounces ; 
mixed with white wine and water, or warm water- 
| gruel, are very proper for this purpofe. Cutting 
i out the haw is alfo an operation which is ufually 
I performed on moon-biind horfes. 
i Blindnefs of a horfe may alfo be difeovered by 
j his walk or ftep, as it is always uncertain and 
; unequal; fo that he dares not fet down his feet 
i boldly, when led lit one's hand: but if the fame 
i horfe be mounted by an expert horfeman, and the 
beatt of himfclf be a horfe of mettle, then the 
fear of the fpurs will make him go rcfolutcly and 
freely, fo that his blindnefs can hardly be per¬ 
ceived. 

j Another mark, by which you may know a 
! hor f sfl jiTi t has lott his fight, is, that when he hears 
I any body enter into the liable, he will prick up 
j his cans, and move them backwards and forwards: 
the rcaibn is, that a vigorous horfe, having lott his 
fight, miftrufts every thing, and is continually in 
alarm at the leaft noife. 

BDINDNESS in (Wine newly farrowed, ge¬ 
nerally happens in cold frotty weather, or defect 
in the Tow’s matrix. 

REMEDY. 

Give them juice of houfclcck and celandine in 
their milk, and wafh their eyes with the fame 
juice and milk, by dipping a feather when it is 
warm. 

BLINKS, among amient fportfmen % denoted 
boughs broken down from trees *nd thrown in 
the way where deer are likely to pafs, to hinder 
their Tunning, or rather to mark which way a doer 
runs, in order to guide the hunter. 

BL1SSOM, 
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. BLISSOM, anting bujbandmtn, corruptly cal¬ 
led hlojfom, is the ail of a ram when coupling with 
an ewe. 

BLISTERING, in farriery , is ufcd in cafes of 
flrains and flarultk ftnews in horfes, as fome main¬ 
tain, with good effefi ; but others fay, with none. 

Blistering-liquid. See Liquid. 

Blistering-ointment. See Ointment. 

BLOCK, in falconry, denotes the perch where¬ 
on a bird of prey is kept. This is to be covered 
with cloth. 

Block, among bnvlers t the mark which is 
aimed at, being a fmall-fized bowl laid on the green 
for this purpofc, it is called alio the jack. 

BLOOD, in farriery, denotes a diftemper in 
cattle's backs, which makes them in going draw 
their heads aiide, or after than. 

CURE. 

Slit the length of two joints under the tail, and 
thus let the bead bleed plentifully. If he bleeds 
too much, the farriers knit his tail next the 
body, and then bind fait and nettles bruifed on the 
part. 

Blood-running itch happens to a horfe by 
an inflammation of the blood, being over-heated by 
hard riding or other fore labour. It gets between 
the flein and the flelh, and makes a horfe to rub, 
feruh, and bite, himfelf; which, if let alone too 
long, will turn to a grievous mange, and is very 
infectious to any horfe that ihall be nigh him; 
ami the cures, both for this and the mange, be- 
fidcs the general ones, of bleeding in the neck- 
vcin, fc raping him, and other things, are various. 
See Mange. 

Blood-spavin. See Spavin. 

Blood in houses, to (launch. If a horfe 
happens to bleed exccffively, lb that, if not timely 
Hopped, he may be weakened, or other wile en¬ 
dangered, ufe the following 

REMEDY. 

Take the wool of a hare or coney; dip it in vi¬ 
negar, and then ltrew upon it the powder of cal¬ 
cined egg-fhelh, and apply it to the place; or 
you may, for want of the former, dip it in nettle- 
juice and bay-felt, or*apply to the wound or l'or- 
rance a poultice of hemlock and the bark of elder- 
soot. Or, 

Take aloes hepatic and olibanum, of cadi halt 

» 


an ounce, and the wool of an old hare; bruit: them 
with the white of an egg, and fpread them on cot¬ 
ton wool, binding them to die place, and there Of¬ 
fering them to continue till fuch time as you find 
the blood is turned back, and dm film kni t toge¬ 
ther, which will be within the fpace of two os 
three days. Or, 

Take hare’s or rabbit's wool, and fill die cut or 
flit full of it; fo hold it to with your hand, or bind 
it fed with fome firing; then burn the upper-lea¬ 
ther of an old (hoe, and take the a(hcs of it and 
drew among the wool, and that will (lay the bleed¬ 
ing ; but let it lie on twenty-four hours before you 
take it off ; then take a little wax, honey, turpen¬ 
tine, fwine’s greafe, and wheat-flour, fet them all 
on the fire, and let them boil gently; ftir and bieui 
them together, then take them from the fire and 
ufe them at your leifure. And if there be a cut < f 
any deepnefs, lay in a tent of flax or linen cloth 
dipped in the felve, but lay a plaifier of die fame 
over it; fo let it lie on twenty-four hours; then re¬ 
move it, and that is enough; it will heal it for 
certain. 

BLOOD-HOUND, is of all colours; but for 
the generality of a black brown, and reddifh in fe- 
veral places, Specially upon the bread and cheeks : 
they have long, thin, hanging-down, cars, and differ 
from other dogs only in their cry and barking. 

Being fet on by the voice or word of their keep¬ 
er, to feck about for game, and having found it, 
they will never leave oil* the purfuit, until it he 
tired; nor will they change it for any other frclh 
game that they meet with; and they are oh fined 
to be very obedient to their mailers. Thefi hounds 
are of that property, that they do not only keep to 
their game while living, but it being by any acci¬ 
dent wounded, or killed, will find it out; and that 
by the (cent of the blood fpiuikled here and there 
upon the gtouuJ, which was filed in its purfuit; 
by which means decr-ftealers are often found out. 
The blood-hound differs little or nothing in quail:y 
from the Seottifil fluth-hound, excepting that they 
are of a larger iiae, and not idwavs of one and the 
feme colour; for they arcabmetimes red, funded, 
black, white, (potted, and uf all colours with other 
hounds; but moil commonly cither brown or red. 

The Germans call this dog fenghuiul, bccaule 
be has long cars; aufl they differ not from otliei 

dogs 
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dogs in any particular quality, except 6 h 1 y in their hour of Chef)* CbHeagtlCS, trtflHifg to feeir feef, and 

cry. and barking. They fddom or e\*er bark, ex- running before their betters, defeee the heft marie, 

ccpt in their chace; and are attentive to the voice oreife hunt counter, and take up with any falfc 

of their leader. Thofe that are white are faid to feent inftcad of the true one; or, which it more 

be quickeft feented, and fureft nofed, and there- blame-worthy, never forfiikc the highways, ahd yet 

fore are beft: for the hare; the black ones arc beft have not learned to be fdent 

for the boar, and the red for foe hart or the roe. To thefealfb may be added, thofe which cannot 
Though this is the opinion of fome, yet others difcern foe footing or pricking of the hare, yet will 

differ from them, becaufc their colour, cfpecially run with fpeed when they fee ho-; puifuing her 

the latter, is too like the game they hunt; how- very hotly at foe fir ft, and afterwards tire, or hunt 

ever, there can be nothing certain collected from lazily. All thefc are not to be admitted into <t 

their colour; only indeed foe black hound is the kennel of hounds. But, on the contrary, thofe 

hardier, and better able to endure foe cold than foe hounds which are good, when they have found -a 

white ones. hare, make (hew thereof to the huntfman, by run- 

They muft be tied up till they hunt; yet are to ning more fpeedily; and, with gefture of head, 

be let loofe now and then a little, to cafe their ears, eyes,.and tail, winding to the form, or hare’s 

bellies; and their kennels muft be kept fwcet tneufc, never give over protcoutio . with a gallant 

and dry*. There is fome difficulty in diftinguifh- noife. They have good and hard feet, and l.ately 

big a hound of an excellent (cent; but (time are ftomachs. 

of opinion, that the fquarc and flat nofe is foe And whereas the nature of the hare is fometimes 
beft fign of" it: likewife a fmall head, having aH to leap and make headings; fometimes to tread 

his legs of equal length, his breaft not deeper foftly, with a very fmall impreflion in the earth; 

than his belly, and his back plain to his tail; or fometimes to lie down, and ever to leap or jump 

his eyes quick, his ears hanging long, his tail out and into her own form; the poor hound is fo 

nimble, and the beak of his nolc always to the much the more bufted and troubled to retain the 

earth; and efpecially, fuch as are moft filent, and fmall feent of her pricking that ftu: leaves behind 

bark leaft. her: in this cafe it is requifite that you affift the 

You may nowconfidcr the divers and various hound, not only with voice, eye, and hand, but 

difpofitions of hounds, in foe finding out of their with a feafoiiablc tune alio; for in frolly weather 

beaft. Some arc of that nature, that, when they the feent freezes with foe earth, fo that there is 

have found the game, they will Hand ftill till the no certainty of hunting till it thaws, or that foe 

huntfman comes up; to whom, in filencr, by Am riles. 

their face, eye, and tail, they (hew foe game: in like manner, if a great deal of rain falls bc». 

others, when they have found the footftep*., go tween the Hurting of the hare and time of hunting, 

forward, without any voice, or other (hew of I it is not convenient to hunt till foe water be dried 
ear or tail: another fort, when they have found \ up; for the drops difperfe foe feent of foe hare; 
foe fating* of the beaft, prick up their c ars a | and dry weather collects it again. The fummer- 
Ji.tlc, ami either bark or wag their rails; and j time alio is not for hunting, becaufc foe heat of 
others will wag their tails, and not move their the weather confumes foe feent; and, the nights 

eurSt being then but fhort, the hare travels not far, feed- 

Again, there arc fome that do none of thefc; ing only in-the morning and evening: befidcs, 

but wander up and down, barking about the fureft the fragrancy of flowers and herbs, then growing 

marks, and confounding their own footfteps with flattens and diminifhes foe feent foe hounds are 

thofe of the beaft they hunt: or clfc Wake foe guided by. The beft time for hunting with thefc 

way, and fo run back again to Ac firft head; but, hounds is in autumn; becadfc then the former o- 

When they fee foe hare, are afraid, not daring to dours are weakened, and foe earth barer than ocher 

Come near her, except fhe ftarts firft. times. Thefc hounds do not only chace their game 

Thefc, with others who hinder foe cunning la- while it lives, but-after k is 4cad'*Ub> hyiany 

4 manner 
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thwrmcr efcafualtjr, make to the piece where it . to fupp&rt and corroborate it, and that it con. 
lies; hiving in tfaia point a fure and infallible I fumes fatter in him than in a ftone-horfe; but 
guide; that is, the fcent and favour of the blood, I this bears no weight, for the blood will increafe 
fp rink led here and thereupon the ground; for I according to tfite conflitution of the horfe, and 
whether the beafl is wounded and lives, and I his feeding, and according to the heat or cold* 
efcapes the hands of the huntfman, or if it he nefs of the climate* wherein the horfe is bred, 
killed and carrtaB quite out of the park, if the lefs or more blood is found in him. 
there do but remain fome marks of blood filed. But there certainly is no operation more ready, 
thefe dogs, with no lefs facility and eafe, than or indeed more ufeful, than bleeding, as no- 
greedinefs, will difeover the fame by its fcent, thing can, in many caffe,give Inch immediate 
carrying 09 their purfuit with agility and fwift- relief; for by blood-letting, the heat of the 
nefs 5 upon which account they receive the blood, and confcquently its velocity, proceed- 
namc of tlgg/l.hounds. I ing from whatever caufe, may be thereby 

And if a piece of flefh be ftolcn, arfP pri- I abated ; and not only its velocity and heat, but 
vatcly conveyed away, although all precaution alio its vifcidiiy, whether from an acid, or from 
imaginable is ufed, to prevent Jthe appearance of any other coagulating or thickening matter, 
blood, yet thefe kind of dogs, by a.natural in- I may in a great meafurc be deftroyed ; and 
ftinft, will purfue deer fteafcrs, through craggy I therefore in all cafes where the blood is too 
ways and crooked meanders, till they have found I much agitated and in motion, or where it is too 
them out; and fo eifcfhtally as that they can I much thickened, blood-letting is required, 
difeover, fepatate, and pick them out from a I The figns that require this operation are, firll, 
great number of perfons; nay they will cull an ovcr plenitude, or fulnefs, which may be 
them out though they intermix with the great- I difeovered in a horfe, bccatJe fuch an one will 
eft throng. I be apt to be piirfive when he is put to any kind 

"Ryoon-letting, in horfts. To let blood too-of- I of exercife, and liis ftomach will foincwhut 
ten, decays nature, and grea^r injures by weak- I abate ; in fuch a cafe, bleeding cools and rc. 
ening the horfe, when on thc-contrary, to defer I frefhes a horfe wonderfully, 
it too long, gives corrupt blood an opportunity I Blood-letting is proper in the beginning of al¬ 
to create difeafes, and infett his whole body. I moil all fevers, whether fimple or complicate^; 
If it is done to preferve the health without any I that is^whether 4 fe fever confrfts fimply in an 
lign of apparent danger, twice a year is fuffi- I augmentation of the blood’s motion only, or 
cient, and that in the cool mouths of December I when the blood is, befidcs that, vitiated ; but 
and April, but by no means in July or Auguft, I care mutt te taken, if the difiemper takes its 
as the dog-days arc then predominant, unlel's in I origin from the want of blood, as very often 
cafes of ncceflity. Many are of opinion that happens after long haemorrhages, or after long 
there is no need of letting a Hall ion blood, for I fcouring, or after a too plentiful ufe of evacu- 
this rcqjjpn, that the covering oCmarcs fsiffici- ations, or when a horfe lias been fome time in a 
ently exhaufts it; but this argument is very declining condition; in fuch cafes, though fome 
weak, confidering the bldod which the Iced indications m.:v perhaps require bleeding, yet it 
is the working operation ofthe genital pat is, is to be ufed fparingly. 

is the moil fpirited and pure of all other, and A horfe ought to be bled lor all fwcllings and 
that which ought to be taken away by blood- I iinpoilunutinns, when they happen to be fitu- 
Jetting, isoommonly the moll grofs and oficn- T ated on any part of the body, fo as to endanger 
live, fo that it will never |urn to feed, but cor- I a fuffocation, or any oilier ill accident; but if 
rapt and create difekfes, therefore fnould be | there be none of thofc appearances, and at the 
drawn off, that the veins being emptied may fill I fame time have a tendency to fuppuratiou, 
■with better blood. Therp are alfo others who I bleeding ought not to be performed, becaufo 
obje£f to the bleeding of geldings, and the rca- I that would be manifeflly to oppofe nature, who 
fon they give is, that his bod^, through the loi's I hcrfclf is endeavouring to throw off what is 
of his' genuors, being enfeebled, wants the blood | hurtful to her in another way; but in fwcllings 
No. 5. R of 
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of the legs, occafioned by the greafe, blood¬ 
letting is not only fafe in the beginning, as it 
may. make a revulfion, but neceflary before they 
are much inflamed, or come to break ; becaufe 
this diftemper at firft proceeds chiefly from a 
ilagnation of the blood in the extreme parts, 
from the fmallnefs of the veflels. See. and not 
from any manifeft difordcr in the blood itfclf. 
Bleeding is neceflary in a violent pain, whe¬ 
ther it proceeds frdbn an internal or external 
caufe, as wounds or bruifes, and in cafe of in¬ 
ward pains, as from an inflammation of the 
lungs and pleura, or the liver, when they cau 
be difeovered ; and then the operation may be 
once or twice repeated; bijt in pains of the 
itomach and guts, proceeding from flimy or 
vifeid matter lodged in them, unlefs the farrier 
could alfo be aflured thefe were accompanied 
with inflammation of thofe parts, it is better to 
forbear it; becaufe, in fuch a ‘cafe, if a revul- 
fion be made, the blood.may be too much di- 
vefted oi its fpirits, and nature difappointed of 
her defign of expelling what fhe finds hurtful 
to her; and is moreover neceflary in vertigoes, 
and mod diforders of the head; and in the be¬ 
ginning of all colds, by which defluxions arc apt 
to fall on the lungs, and rheums into the eyes. 
As to the manner of bleeding, you mull never 
take fo much blood from a colt as from an 
older horfe, and but a fourth part as much from 
a-yearling foal; you mud alfo have regard to 
the age and ftrength of a horfe, and before you 
bleed him let him be moderately chafed and 
excrcifed, and refled; and he will bleed the 
belter if he is differed to drink a little before 
you open the vein, if he is not heated. Tye 
him up early in the morning to the rack with¬ 
out water or combing, left his fpirits he too 
much agitated, and draw with a fleam of a rea- 
fonable breadth, about three pounds of blood, 
and leave him tied to the rack, for an hour or 
two, that he might not bleed afrefli. If he docs 
not bleed quickly put your finger into his mouth 
and tickle him in the roof; this will make him 
move his chaps, and confequently-force the 
blood to fpin freely. The next to be conli- 
dcred are the veins, their fituation, and in what 
diforders they may be opened with fuccefs; 
irom the liver there is one large vein, which, 
like a conduit fupplics the other branches that 


fpread themselves over the whole body j and of 
thefe, two material ones are found in the pa¬ 
late of the mouth, above the firft and third bars, 
which ought to be opened by a difereet farrier, 
when the horfe is afflifted with any malignant 
. pain, or difeafe in the head or ftomach ; two 
more there are defcendiqg, which from the 
lower part of the eyes defeend to the noftrils, 
and are heft opened when the eyes are afflifted 
with any diftemper or grievance ; two others 
there are above his eyes, which are called tem¬ 
ple veins, becaufe they run acrofs the temples, 
and thefe are generally opened fpr cold difeafes 
irfflftic head; two great ones there are likewife 
that run along the windpipe, by the fidcs of it, 
from the exterior joint of his chaps to the 
bread, commonly called neck veins, and thefe 
are opened foqgfundry difeafes, being indeed 
the moil ufual veins that arc opened; there are 
two other veins that rife from between the 
fore legs, and arc called bread veins, becaufe 
they end on the top of the bread, and thefe are 
opened in cafe of forfeits, fevers, or heart fick- 
*nefs; two others there are which afeend from 
the fore legs, but rife not fo high as thofe be¬ 
fore mentioned^ and thefe reft upon the fore- 
moft bough of the fore leg, and are generally 
called plat-veins, and are opened in cafe of 
foundering, or any other grief or grievance in 
the legs or limbs; other two there are which 
pafs from the elbow of the fore fhoulder, down 
along the infide of the fore legs, being known 
by the name of flunk-veins, which are gene¬ 
rally opened in cafe of fplents, fpavins, mallen- 
ders, or fcllendcrs, &c. then are there four 
veins which run along the fetlocks qf the horfe, 
known by the name of the ihacklqggeins, and 
thefe, although they are fraall, are yet import¬ 
ant ones, an<H>y bleeding cure 'the ftifinefs of 
the joints, and prevent foundering; then are 
there four more about tne coronets in his 
hoofs, called coronet-veins, and qre opened for 
the ring-bone and furbating; iqthe hoof are 
four more, which circle his toes, called toe- 
veins, and are opened for fretting and founder¬ 
ing ; two great veins there are, that defeending 
from his ftones, pafs along the infide of liia 
thighs to his cambriis, and thefe are called kid¬ 
ney-veins, and are opened with fuccefs for dif¬ 
eafes in the reins and kidneys; two others 

there 
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thefe are, defcending from above the hinder 
cambrils, pafs along on the infide of the hinder 
legs down to the fetlocks, being called the fpa- 
vin-veins, and arc feldom opened, unlefs in 
cafe of the blood-fpavin; two veins are like- 
wife found in his flanks, from whence they take 
their denomination, and are opened fuccefsfully 
for any pain or grief in the fillets or reins ; two 
veins he has in his haunches, called by the 
name of haunch-vcins, and are opened in cafe 
of falling away, or confumption of the fleih, 
hidc-boundnefs, or the like; two there are that 
run along the fide of the belly, from the elbow 
to the flank, and are called (pur-veins, and in 
cafe of fretting, belly-foundering, fpur-gall, 
feftering, or fwellingofthe belly or flank, they 
are opened with fucccfs; in his tail is one An¬ 
gle vein, called the tail-vein, which is opened 
in cafe of (beddingthe hair; fo that in all there 
are found, as a compleat number of ptincipal 
veins, or as from which blood is taken on fun- 
dry occafions, thirty-feven, in knowing which 
any man may underlland how to let his horfc 
blood, in cafe of the before mentioned diftem- 
pers, at fuch times as a farrier is not at hand. 
There are many other fmall veins, but by no 
means confiderablc to the prefent purpofe. 

Blood -Jhotten eyes, in horfes. 

CURE. 

Steep Roman vitriol in white rofe water, orfor 
want of that in Spring water, and wajh the 
eyes with it twice or thrice a day. 

Bloody flux, in horfes, is a profufion of bilious 
juices, which being difeharged from the fweet- 
bread and gall-bladder, caufcs an irritation and 
great quantity of blood to flow thither. When 
there is blood difeharged by the guts, the fol¬ 
lowing powder may be given in warm port 
wine. 

Take cinnamon and tormentil root of each half 
an ounce, faffron and cochineal of each two 
drachms, three ounces of powdered oyfter Jhtlls, 
contra yerva root and Virginia fnake root , of 
each fne ounce t when thefe are all well pow¬ 
dered, it is a fufficient quantity for Jix papers ; 
two of which may he given him every day in 
warm wine. Keep him well covered , aad give 
him no hay for two or three houts after the 
drink. 

In fome cafes of the bloody flux, the following 


clyfler may he ufed with fucccfs: Take a quart 
°ff or g e -water, and boil in it four ounces of oak- 
bark, two ounces of tormentil roots ; balauflines 
and red rofe-leaves, of each a handful. To the 
Jlrained iecoElion add three ounces of dia/cor- 
dium, one ounce of mithridate, and half a 
drachm of opium. Let this be injeRcd warm, 
and repeated as often as there is occqfion ; if you 
are provided with a fyringe that has a pretty 
large pipe, you may fometimes add two ounces of 
French bole, in powder, or fealed earth. 

But above all things you are to avoid mixing oil 
or butler, or any other greafy matter with clyflers 
that are of this intention, as is common among 
farriers ; for thefe things are direElly contrary 
to the nature of thofe applications, and will not 
only render their operation inrffcQual, but in- 
creafe the difeafe, and irjlead of afringing and 
fortifying the bowels, will weaken them by cauf- 
ing a greater •relaxation of theirfibres. 

Bloody hand, one of the four kinds of trcfpaffos 
in the king's foreft, by which the offender be¬ 
ing taken with his hands or other part bloody, 
is judged to have killed the deer, though he be 
not found cither hunting or chafing. 

BLOODY urine. The diforder of ftaling blood 
by horfes, proceeds from various caufcs; from 
over draining when at work ; travelling in hot 
weather; eating of green beetles upon the 
twigs of Ihrubs in the hedges, where the cattle 
browze, or hot or fpiritous herbs in the begin¬ 
ning of the grafs feafon; expofed to the cold 
when he has been over-heated; drinking too 
much water when put to hard exercife; and 
may fometimes proceed from an ulceration of 
the kidneys, when they are worn and abraded 
by fand or gritty matter, or by the acrimony 
and (harpnefs of the corruption that proceeds 
from the ulcer; yet the mod ufual caufe of 
ftaling blood happens when the renal dufts have 
been overdidended by any of the caufcs before 
mentioned; and blood for the mod part follows 
a too great profufion of urine, though this is 
very feldom attended to by farriers. 

As to the cure, whether there be only a great 
profufion of urine, or a flux of the blood, it is 
to be performed chiefly by medicines that 
Arengtbcn and agglutinate, and likewife by fuch 
things as will divert the humours another way, 
by opening the pores; only, iu cafe of blood. 
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a vein Ihould by all means be opened in the 
neck orbreaft, to make as fpeedy a revulflon 
as poflible ; becaufe this kind of haemorrhage 
proves fometimes fatal to horfes, and that very 
fuddeniy. 

CURE. 

After bleeding, a cooling purge, wherein fal po¬ 
ly chref or /ill prunella has been diffolved, will 
be very convenient , as the following : 

TakeJ'al prunella and fal polyckrrjb, of each one 
ounce ; veleres, in powder, two ounces ; barley 
water , one quart ; honey, half a pound; made 
warm, and given early in the morning for two 
or three days . 

OR, 

Take rhubarb and jalap, in powder, of each half 
an ounce ; fait of nitre, one ounce ; with afuf- 
fcient quantity of honey andfour, make them 
into a bad, to be given as above ; be careful that 
the horfes have warm mafhes of bran and water 
during the operation of the phyfic. 

But if the flux of blood be violent, take two 
ounces of [alt orfugar of lead, and'diffolve it in 
* quart of vinegar or verjuice s and apply it 
cold to his breaft and it will flop it immediately, 
unlrfs it proceeds from feme pretty large branch 
cf an artery, and in that cafe, unlefs the rupture 
bt in the urinary paffage, where it may be reached 
by a fyptic injection, it willfoon ptove mortal. 
If your horfl. has got a fever, his feeding mu/t be 
very moderate ; if he has no other accident be- 
fdes a flux of urine, he may be indulged to feed 
fomewhat-more liberally, and among his oats may 
befrewid the feeds of melons, gourds, or white- 
poppies ; three or four of the heads of the faid 
poppies with the feeds may be cut to pieces and 
boiled in his water, which will give it no di/a¬ 
greeable tafe.. You may al/v give him-now and 
then half a pint ofJ'weet-oil, for all thofe things 
are very proper, and they will help to blunt the 
afperity and Jharpnefs of the urine ; but care 
mnfl be taken not to let him drink too much wa¬ 
ter , but rather give , it him the oftener, unlefs it 
befoftened in the manner directed ; or any of the 
following methods may be ufed at diferetion. 

Take a quantity of that crane/bill, which is called 
kerb robert, Lruife it in a mortar, andfprinkle it 
with red port wine ; when it is well mafhed, 
prefs out the juice and give a quarter of a pint 
of it every night and morning. If thru dofes. 
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do not perftRlyfop the complaint, let the creature 
be blooded, and continue the medicine as before. 
OR, 

Take of the herb called harts-tongue, half a 
handful t piony-rootsfiiced, an ounce; the juice 
.of bettony, half a pint; boil them in fale beer, 
and give them him as hot as he is capable to en¬ 
dure, the liquid part only; and fo continue to 
do in the morning faftingfor a week together, 
and the defell will ctafe. 

OR, 

Take piony grafs,fcabious, and camomile, of 
each a pugil or half handful, bruife cloves or 
cinnamon; boil theft in a quart of vinegar or 
verjuice, which you can mof conveniently get, 
and give hot to the beaffafing with a drenching 
horn, a.pint in a morning, and if you fee this 
Jlops it not, give three or four mornings the like 
quantity ; or give him a dijhful of the curds of 
runnel in a quart of milk, andJofaflfour hours. 

OR, 

Take fiepherd's-purfe, and a little* cinnamon, 
boil it in two pints of red wine, forgive it to the 
beqfi. Some take a loach, and put it down the 
throat quick. -Or take bloodwort, fitpherds- 
purfe, or knot grafs, of each an equal quantity ; 
famp all together,, then frain them, and put 
them in a quart of red cow's milk ; put to iljome 
runnel of the faid milk, and mix with it the lea¬ 
ven of brawn bread; then frain them, and give 
it with a horn eight or nine days, if need be. 
Some give ppwder of hufks of acorns in ted wine. 
BLOSSOM, or peach coloured horfc, is one that 
has his white hair intermixed all over with f ur- 
re! and hay hairs. Such horfes arc fo iufeufl- 
ble and hard, both in the mouth and in the 
flanks, that they ace fcarce vaJjgBd J befidcs 
that, they are apt to turn.blind.. 

BLOWER, among dealers in horfes, a term ufed 
for fucli horfes as wheeze much, without want¬ 
ing wind. See Wuemikc, 

BLOWS, in See Strains. 

BQAR Wild although England, affords no wild 
boars-, yet being fo plentiful in Germany and 
other .countries, and affording fo noble a chacc, 
which is fo-much ufed by. the nobility and gen¬ 
try in thofe parts, 1 fhall give the following 
accounts 

A wild boar is called a pig of the founder; _ the 
ficit year «(ju» age, a hog, the fecund, a.hog's 

fleer 
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fteer the third, and a bear the fourth; when 
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leaving the founder, he i> alfo termed a fingler 
' or fangler. This creature is farrowed with as 
many teeth at firft, as he (hall ever have after¬ 
wards ; which only encrcafe in bignefs, not in 
number; among thefe they have four called 
tufhes or tufks, the two biggeft of which do not 
hurt when he flrikes; but ferve only to whet 
the other two lowed, with which they fre¬ 
quently defend themfelves and kill, as being 
greater and longer than the reft. 

The common age of a boar is twenty-five or 
thirty years, they go to rut about December, 
and their great heat lafls about three weeks, 
and although the fows become cold of confli 
tutinu, not coveting the company of the boar, 
yet they do not feparate until January ; and 
then they withdraw themfelves unto their 
holds, wherein they keep clofc three or four 
days, not ifirring thence, cfpecially if they 
meet with fuch places, where fern grows, the 
roots of which they delight to cat. 

It is caficr to take a toar in a toil in April or 
May, than in any other feafon, by reafon they 
fleep at that time more foundly, which is caufed 
by their eating of ftrong herbs, and buds of 
trees which moiilcn their brains, and cattfc 
deep. Alfo the fpring time occafions their 
flccping. Their food is on corn, fruits, 
acorns, chcfnuts, bcerh-maft, and all forts of 
roots ; when they are in marfhy and water)’ 
places, they feed on watcr-crefles, and fuch 
things as they can find ; and when they are 
near the fca, they feed on cockles, mufclcs, &c. 

A boar moil commonly lies in the ilrongcft 
bolds of thorns and thick bufhes, and will abide 
the bay before he will forfake his den. If he 
be hunted i'tom a ftrong thick covert, he will 
be fure to go back the fame way he came if it 
be pufliblc ; and when he is routed, he never 
flays, until he comes to the place, where he 
thinks himfelf moft fccurc. 

If it fo happens that there is a founder of them 
together, then, if any break founder, the reft 
will run that way ; and it he be lmnted in a 
hold or fore ft where he was bred, ho will very 
difficultly be forced to quit it, but fometimes he 
will take head and teem to go drawing to the 
outfidcs of the covert; but it is only to hearken 
'to the noife of the dogs; for he will return 
No. 
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again, from whence, , he will hardly be com. 
pelled till night; but having broken out and 
taken head end ways, he will not.be put out of 
his way by man nor beaft, by voice, blowing, 
or any thing elfe. 

A boar will not cry when he is killed, efpeci. 
ally a great boar ; but the lows and young ones 
will. In flying before the dogs, he neither 
doubles, nor crofles, nor ufes fuch fubtleties as 
other bcafts of chace do, as being heavy and 
flow, fo that the dogs are ftill in with him. 
Boar hunting. The feafon for hunting the 
wild boar , begins about the middle of Septem¬ 
ber, aud ends in December, at which time they 
go a brimming. 

It is not convenient to hunt a young boar of 
three years old at force; for he will fland up 
as long, if not longer, than any light deer, that 
bears but three in the top; but in the fourth 
year you may Hunt him at force as you do a hart 
at ten, and will Hand up as long. Therefore 
if a huntfjnan go too near a boar of four years 
old, he ought to mark whether he went timely 
to his den or couch or not; lor commonly 
thofe boars which tarry till day light, go into 
^Iheir dens following their paths or ways a long 
time, efpccially where they find fern or beech 
malls, whereupon they feed; they are very 
hardy : and in the railing of this animal one 
need not be afraid to come near him, for he 
values hint not, but will lie ftill, and will not 
be reared alone. 

But if he finds a loar which foils oftentimes, 
and which routs fometimes here and fometimes 
there, not bavin" long in a place, it is a fign 
that he has been feared, and withdraws himfelf 
to fome tefling piece, and fuch boars moft 
commonly come to their dens or holds two or 
threc hours before day ; and the huntfman mull 
take care how be comes too near fuch a boar, 
for if he once finds him in the-wind or have the 
wind of his dogs, lie will foon be gone. It is 
alfo to be obferved, thaw if a boar intends to 
tarry in his couch, he makes fome doublings or 
erodings at the entry of it, upon fome high way 
or beaten path, and then lies down to reft; by 
which means a huntfman being early in the 
woods may judge of his fubtlety, and accord- 
ingly prepare to hunt him with dogs that arc 
either hot fpirited or temperate. 

If 
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If it be a great boar, and one that has lain long 
at reft, he muft be hunted with good fto're oi 
dogs, and fuch as will fticfc clofc to him ; and 
the huntfman, or fpearman, on horfeback, 
Ihould be ever amongft them, charging the 
boar and as much as is poflible to difeotirage 
him: for if you hunt fuch a boar with five or 
fix couple of dogs, lie will not regard them, and 
when they have chafed him a little, he will take 
courage, and keep them at bay, ftill running 
upon any thing that he fees before him ; but if 
he perceives himfelf charged and hard laid 
with dogs, he will be difeouraged and turn 
head and fly to fome other place for refuge. 
You ought alfo to fet relays, which fliould be 
the beft and ftauncheft hounds of your kennel; 
for if they Ihould be young hounds, and furh 
es are fwift and rafli to feize him before the 
reft come up, they will be killed or fpoiled by 
him. But if he be a boar that is accuflomcd to 
fly end ways before the dogs, and to take the 
champion country, then you may c^ft ofT four 
or five couple at firft, and fet all the reft at re¬ 
lays ; about the entrance of the fields, where 
you think he is likely to fly; for fuch a boar 
will feldom keep the hounds at a bay, unleifs 
be be forced, and if he do ftand at bay, then 
the huntfman ought to ride in to him as fe- 
eretly and with as little noife as poffible, and 
when he is near him, let them call round about 
the place where he Hands, and run upon him 
all at once, and it will be odds, but that they 
will give him his death's wound witli their 
Jpears or fwords, provided they do not ftrike 
too low; for then he will defend the ftrokes 
with his fnout; but be fure you keep not too 
long in a place; but ufe a quick motion. 

You may alfo take notice, that if there be col¬ 
lars of bells about the dogs’ necks, a boar will 
not fo foon ftrike at them ; but fly end-ways 
before them, and feldom ftand at bay. It is 
expedient to raife a boar out of the wood early 
in the morning, before be has made water, for 
the burning of his bladder quickly makes him 
weary; when a boar is firft raifed, he is ufed to 
fnuff in the wind, to fmell what is with or 
againft him. 

Now, if you flrike at him with fword or boar- 
fpear do not, as has been faid, ftrike low, for 
then you will hit him in the fnout, which he 


values not, flnee he watches to take blows on 
histulhes or thereabouts; but lifting up your 
hand ftrike right down, and have a fpecial care 
of your horfe, for if you ftrike and hurt him, fo 
will he you if he can ; therefore in thus affault- 
ing him, the hunters muft be very careful, for 
he will ruih upon them with great fiercenefs. 
However he very rarely ft tikes a man, till he is 
firft wounded himfelf, but afterwards it behoves 
the hunters to be very wary, for he will run 
fiercely without fear upon his purfuers, and if 
he receives not his mortal wound, he over¬ 
throws his adverfary, unlefs he falls flat on the 
ground, and then he needs not fear much 
harm; for his teeth cannot cut upwards but 
downwards, whereas with the female it is 
otherwife; for-flic will bite and tear any ways. 
B ut further, as the hunting fpears fliould be 
very broad and fharp, branching forth into 
certain forks, that the hoar may not break 
through them upon the huntfman, fo the heft 
places to wound him are the middle of his 
forehead,-between the eye-lids or clfe upon liis 
Ihoulder, cither of which is mortal. 

Again, in cafe the boar makes head againft the 
hunter, he muft not fly for it but meet him 
with his fpear, holding one hand on the middle 
of it the other at the end, Handing one foot be¬ 
fore another, and having a watchful eye upon 
the beaft, which way foever he winds or turns; 
* for fuch is his nature, that he fometimes 
fnatches the fpear out of the hunter's hands, or 
recoils the force back again upon him; in thefe 
cafes there is no remedy, but for another of his 
companions to coinc up and charge the boar 
with his fpear, and then make a fhew to wound 
him with his dart, but not calling it for fear of 
hurting the hunter. This will make the boar 
turn upon the fecond perfon, to whole aflif- 
. tance the firft muft again come in, with which 
$s both will have work enough • nay when the 
boar feels himfelf fo wounded that he cannot 
live, were it not for the forks of the boar- fpear, 
he would prefs upon the vanquilher and re¬ 
venge his death. 

And what place foever he bites, whether man 
or dog, the heat of his teeth caufes an inflam¬ 
mation in the wound; If therefore he only 
touches the hair of the dog he burns it oft*; nay 
huntfmen hate tried the heat of his teeth, by 

laying 
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hying heirs on him as foon as he was dead, and 
they have Ihri veiled up as if touched with a 
hot iron. 

The boar is of futh great force, and fo flow of 
foot by reafon of his heavinefs, that he is not 
properly termed a beaft of vencry, for he 
chiefly trufts in his ilrength and tuihes to be 
his defence and not to his feet; fo that he is 
more properly to be hunted with flout maftifis, 
than grey-hounds, which cannot fo well defend 
themfelves from his fury. Alfo it fpoils them 
from hunting other flying chaccs, by reafon he 
leaves fo ftrong a feent, fu that they hunt with 
greater cafe than at light chaces, which are 
more painful to them to find and to hold the 
feent. 

To know a boar by his foot; the form or print 
of it ought to be great and large, the toes round 
and thick, the edge of the hoof worn and blunt, 
without cutting and paring the ground fo much 
■as the younger doth : and the guards, which 
are his hinder claws, or dew claws, fliould be 
great and open, one from the other; the tread¬ 
ing of his foot fliould be deep and large, which 
indicates the weigluinefs of Isis body, and his 
fteps fliould be great and long. 

By the largenefs and depth of his routing his 
fize may be known; becaufc a wild fwine routs 
deeper than our ordinary hogs, he having a 
longer fnout; and alfo by the length and 
largenefs of his foil, when he wallows in the 
mire ; alfo when he comes out of the foil, he 
will rub himfclf again ft a tree, by Which liis 
height will appear; as alfo when he flicks his 
tufiies into it, which will make the largenefs of 
them appear; they alfo remark the largenefs of 
his iefles, and the depth of the den. 

A boar is faid to feed on corn ; but if in the 
meadows or fallow fields, they fay he routs or 
worms, or ferns, but when he feeds in a clofe, 
and routs not, thdjy fay he grazes. 

Boar hunting is very ufual in France, and they 
call it fanglier. In this fort of hunting the 
way is to ufe terrible founds and noifes, as well 
of voice as horn, to make the chace turn and 
fly; becaufe they are flow aud trull to their 
tuflts for defence, 'feut this muft be done after 
his den or hold is difeovered, and the nets are 
pitched. Though thefe wild boars are fre¬ 
quent in France, we'have none in England; 


yet we may fuppofe that they were here for¬ 
merly ; but they did not think it convenient 
to preferve that game. 

In the French huuting, when the boar Hands 
at a bay,„ the huntfmen ride in, and with 
fwords and fpears ftrike on that fide which is 
from their horfe*, and wound and kill him. 
But the antient Roman method of hunting he 
boar , was Handing on foot, or felting their 
knees to the ground, and charging direftly 
with their fpears ; and the nature of the boar' 
is fuch, that he fpits himfelf with great fury, 
and runs upon the weapon to come at his ad- 
verfary, and fo, feeking his revenge, meets his 
own definition. 

Boar, in the manege. A horfe is faid to boar 
when he Ihoots out his nofe as- high as his ears, 
and tofTcs it in the wind. 

BOBBING, among fijhermen , a particular man¬ 
ner of liihing for eels, performed as follows: 
Take very large lobs, four them well, and with a 
needle riin fameJlrong twifted filk through them, 
jtom end to end, then lake fo many a t to wrap 
them about a board at leaf a dozen times , and 
lye them fa ft to the two ends of the Jilk that they 
may hang in fo many hanks, then faften all to a 
Jlrong cord, and about four inches above the 
worms fajlen a plumb of about three quarters of 
a pound, and fo fajlen your cord to a Jlrong pole . 
Having thus made your tackle ready, choofc a 
muddy place to Jifh in, and when you think they 
have fwallawed them as far as they can, draw 
up your line gently and bring them to Jhore. 

BODYi in fpcakingof a horfe, denotes the chefl, 
but chiefly the flanks. A horfe is faid to have 
a good body, when he is full in the flank; a 
light body, when he is thin or flendcr in the 
flank. If the lail of the Ihort ribs are at a con- 
fid crab 1c difiance from the haunch-bone, 
though fuch a horfe may have a tolerable body 
for a time, if be is much laboured, he will lofe it. 
It is a general rule never to purchaic a horfe 
that is light bodied andlficry, for he will pre- 
fently deftroy himfelf. See Choice of a horfe. 

Body foundering, fee Foundering. 

BOILS or Blains, in fwine. 

CURE. 

Take bees wax, turpentine, burgundy pitch, and 
a little foft grtafe to make them in a flaijler aver 
a gentle ft e i clip away the hair or brijllss 

where 
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where the fore is : anoint it fir ft with ointment of 
tobacco, and then lay on the plaifter, and having 
kept it on tuo or three Jays, take it off, which 
if you find drawn to a head, and ready for lanc- 
ing, you may do it : ij not, clap on ajrrjh plaif¬ 
ter for a day or two longer, and then lance and 
J'prinKle burnt allum or burntfait on the wound, 
after anoint it with theformer ointment, fo lay 
on a plaifter of Jheep's fuel and bee’s wax to 
heal it. 

BOLSTERS of a fiddle, are tliofe parts of a 
great faddle which are raifed upon the bows, 
before and behind, to hold the rider’s thigh, 
and keep him in a right poilarc, notwithftand- 
ing the diforders the horfe may occafion. 
Common faddlcs have no hind bolfters. We 
ufe the expreffion of fitting a bolflcr, when we 
put the cork of the faddle into the bolfter to 
keep it tight. That part of the faddle was for¬ 
merly made of cork, and had then that name 
given to it though now it is made of wood. 

BOLTING, or Boui.timc, among Sportfmen, 
fignifics roufing or dtfiodging a. coney from its 
refiing place. They fay to bolt a coney, dart a 
hare, roufe a buck, &c. 

BONES ft allured or drained in Horfes or other 
Cattle. 

CURE. 

Put thofe that are diflocated in their right place, 
then take an ointment of bee's-wax, turpentine, 
deer’s-fuet, the juice of mugwort.f one pitch, and 
melliot,foftened with the oil of earth-worms, and 
bind up the place, fupplcing it with ointments as 
occafion requires. 

Bone-spavin, in horfes, £?r. is a knob of bony 
fubftance growing under the joint, on the fide 
of the hoof, fomeiimes as large as a pullet’s egg, 
and cither proceeds from the too early prefling 
the little bones in thofe parts by hard working, 
or from the fettlement of ill humours, fed by 
the mader-vcin that defeends to thofe parts. 
This many limes is fo troubiefome to a horfe 
that it makes him go lame. 

REMEDY. 

Take a pen-knife and lay open the fhin about the 
bony txcrefenee s and having a chiffel or knife 
for that purpofi,flrike off, or pare away the bone 
till you come as near as may be to the quick ; then 
having ready a plaifter of bee's-wax and verdi- 
greafe well mixed by melting, bind it on , but fo 


that it may not qffliQ the vein , and renew it every 
other day, for the /pace of a week: then with 
hog’s lard clean/e aud anoint it for two or three 
days more, andfinally, wafltfk with vinegar, and 
bind it up that it may heal. For want of verdi- 
greafe, you may take powder of burnt allum. 

BORING, in Farriery , an operation fometime* 
praStifed for the cure of horfes whofe (houlders 
arc wrenched. 

METHOD. 

They cut a hole through the fkin in the middle of 
the fhoulder, and, with the Jhank of a tobacco pipe, 
blow it as a butcher does a fhoulder of veal: then 
they run a cold flat iron, like a horfe man's 
fuord-blade, eight or ten inches up, between the 
fioulder blade aud the ribs, zvhich they call bor¬ 
ing: after that they burn him round his fhoulder 
with a hot iron. 

This, fays Bartlett, is an abfurd and ufelefs as 
well as a cruel prafHcc. 

BOTTS in horfes, are fhort thick worms like 
a maggot, having black heads, and arc engen¬ 
dered through the corruption of heat and moif- 
ture in the maw or bowels of a horfe, where 
they gnaw and afilift him in a heavy manner, 
and are difeerned by his lilting up the feet to 
ilrike at his belly, and the fmall ftomach he has 
to feed. To delfroy them ufe the following 
INGREDIENTS. 

Take rue,favin, nightfhade , the feeds of ameos , 
each two ounces f bruife them well , and with 
honey and allum make them into little, balls, 
and buttering them over, fuffer him to fwallow 
two ofthem in the morning faffing, and about an 
hour after give him ofJallad-oil and aqua vita 
each a quarter of a pint; very hot: and after 
that let him ffand another hour b fore you give 
him any provender ; and this rule obfet vt Jot a 
week together. 

Botts, in fheep. Tliefe are known by the 
fheep’s damping often, andtidriking at its belly 
with the feet, looking on its Odes, &c. 
REMEDY. 

Stamp the leaves of coriander and ■wormwood, 
fo mix the juice with honey, and give it the fheep 
faffing, in a little vinegar nr verjuice. 

BOUILLON, a lump or cxcrefcetj«.y of flefhtfiat 
grows either upon'or near the frufb, iflfomuch 
that the frufh ihoots out like a Jump of flelb, and 
makes the horfe halt; and this we call the JteJh 

blowing 
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blowing upon the frufli. See ANBURY. Your 
manage horfes, which never wet their feet, 
are fubjeft to thefe excrefcencies, which make 
them very lame. 

BOULETTE; a horfe is called boulette , when 
the fetlock, or paftern joint, bends forward and 
out of the natural fituation; whether through 
violent riding or by reafon of being too Ihort 
jointed, in whick cafe the leall latiguc will 
caufe it. 

BOUTE; a horfe is called boute, when his legs 
are in a flraight line from the knee to the 
coronet. Short jointed horfes are apt to be a 
boute, and on the other hand long jointcdliorfes 
are not. 

BOW BEARER, an under officer of the foreft 
whofe oath will inform you of the nature of the 
office, in thefe words ; “I will true man be to 
the owner of this foreft, and to his lieutenant, 
and in their abfencc, I {hall truly overfee, and 
true inquilition make, as well of fworn men, as 
unfworn, in every bailiwick, both in the north 
bail and foutli hail of this foreft, and all manner 
of trefpafs done, cither to vert or venifon : I 
llia.ll truly endeavour to attach, or caufe to be 
attached in the next court of attachment, there 
to be prefent without any concealment had to 
my knowledge; fo help me God.'* 

BOWET, or Bow ess, a young hawk fo 
called by Falconers, when flic draws any thing 
out of her neft, and covets to clamber on the 
boughs. 

BOWL, a ball ol wood for the ufe of bowling. 

BOWLING, the aft or an of throwing bowls. 
The firft and greateft art to be regarded in 
bawling , is the right choofiugyour bowl, which 
mull be fuitablc to the ground, you defign to 
run on. For a clofc alley your bed choice is 
the flat bowl; for an d}>cn ground of advantage, 
the round byafled bowl; for a green fward 
that is plain and lcyel, the proper round bowl. 
The next thing that requires your care, is the 
chouling out your grouud, and preventing the 
winding hangings, and many turning advan¬ 
tages of the fame, whether it is in open wide 
Til d es, as bares and-iiiaYing-grccns, or in clofe 
i m-tug alleys; and laftly, have your judgment 
about you, to obferve and diftinguifh the 
iilings, hillings, and advantages of the place 
where you bowl. 

No. 


BOW-NET, or wheel, an engine for catching 
filh, chiefly lobfters and crawfilh, made of two 
round wicker balkets, pointed at one end, one 
of which is thruft into the other; at the mouth 
is a little rim, four or five inches broad, fome- 
what bent inwards. It is fometimes ufed for 
catching fparrows. 

BOWS of a /addle, are formed of two pieces of 
wood laid arcbwifc, to receive the upper part 
of the horfe’s back, to give the faddle its pro¬ 
per form, and to keep it tight. 

The fore-bow, which fuftains the pommel, is 
coinpofcd of the withers, the breafis, the paints 
or toes, and the corking. 

The hiad-bow bears the troujfequin , or quilted 
roll. 

The bows are covered with finews, that is, with 
bulls pizzlcs beaten and fo run all over the 
haws, to make them (Longer. They arc likc- 
wife (Lengthened with bands of iron, to keep 
them tight. On the lower fide of the bows are 
nailed fajldle-ftraps, the ufe of which is to make 
fall the girths. 

BRACE, a word commonly taken for a couple, 
or paii ; and applied by hum linen to feveral 
animals of game; as a brace of bucks, foxes, 
bares, &c. alfo a brace of grcv-lionr.ds, is a 
proper term for two. 

BRAKE, an inftrument ufed in farriery, by foroc 
called barnacles. See barn At t. f s. 
BRAMBLE-NET, otherwife called a hailier; 
is a net to catch birds with, and of levcral fizes; 
the great, mclbes mull be four fquarc, thole ot 
the lead fizc arc three or lour inches, and thofe 
of the largcfl arc five ; in the depth they Ihould 
not have more than three or four inches, but 
for the length they may be enlarged at plea- 
fure ; the ftiorteil are generally eighteen feet. 

If you intend to have your net of four melhes 
deep, make it of eight; iorafmuch as it is to be 
doubled over with another net: likewife be¬ 
tween the fait! doublings; the inward net 
Ihould be of fine thread, neatly twilled; with 
mcflics two inches fquarc, made lozenge-wife, 
with a neat cord drawn through all the upper 
mclhcs, and one through the lower, whereby 
you may fix it to the double hailier: then 
laftly, fallen your net. to certain fmall Hicks, 
about a loot and a half, or two feet long, and 
the fame diiluncc from each other; the inward 
1 net 
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net mutt be longer and deeper than the outward, 
that it may hang loofe, the better to entangle 
the game. 

BRANCHER, a bird common in moil parts of 
England, and is taken in June and July with a 
hawk and a net, in (he fame manner as wood¬ 
larks. 

This bird is neatly formed, but has his nettling 
feathers ; it is not fo well to take them moult¬ 
ing, nor before they have moulted and their 
feathers are fet; in this cafe they will nut 
moult fo well that year, nor, in all probability, 
prove fo good. 

Choofe the longeft and largett bird for the cock. 
When you have taken them, give them bread, 
egg, and bruifed hempfeed ; put at the bottom 
of the cage red fand, and drew them a little 
meat upon it for three or four days, and they 
will foon become tame and familiar. 

Brancher among (orders and falconers, figni- 
<Wcs a young bird well fledged, which has left 
the nett, though not fufheientiy ftrong to fly 
far, or (hift for itfclf, but remains in thc butties 
and hedges adjacent to its native dwelling, 
where it is fed by the dam. 

The branckcrs of hawks are alfo called ramage 
falcons ; and thofe of nightingales, pujhers. 
Canary-birds when in their firft year, arc called 
^ranchers ; but when jutt flown, and unable to 
feed thcmfclves, pujhers. 

BRANCHES of the bridle, arc two pieces of iron 
bended, which, in the interval between one and 
the other, bear the bit-:nouth, the crofs-chains, 
and the grub ; fo that to one end they anfwcr 
to the head-flail, and on the other to the reins, 
in order to keep the head of the horfc in fuh- 
j eft ion. A hardy, bold, or flrong branch is 
one that brings in the head. A weak branch , 
is a branch that was formerly ufed for raifing 
the head, but now is rejefted; efpecially fincc 
the difeovery of the error of thofe, who fancied, 
that it raifed after the fame manner with the 
VneeA-branches., See Banquet. 

BRANCH STAND, in falconry, a term ufed, 
iignifving, the making a hawk leap from tree, 
to tree, till the dog fprings the partridge. 

BRASSICOURT, or brachicourt ; a horfc whofe 
fore-legs arc naturally bended arch-wife; fo 
called by way of diftinftion from an arched 
horfc, whofe legs arc bowed by hard working. 


BR AYE, an obfolete French word ; made ufe of 
to flgnify the entry of the throat of a horfe; or 
the extremity of the channel towards the max¬ 
illary bones. 

BRAYL, a piece oflcathcr flit, to put upon the 
hawk*s wing to tic it up. 

BREAD for horfrs: a compofltion given to 
hearten and ftrengthen them: the following 
is a two-fold way to make the fame. 

I. 

Take wheat-meal, oat-meal, and beans, all 
ground very fmall, of each a peck ; anifeed, 
four ounces’, gentian, and fenugreek, of each an 
ounce ; liquorijh, two ounces ; all beaten into 
fine powder, and fearfed well ; to which add 
the whites of twenty new-laid eggs, all well beat, 
and as much flrong ale as will knead it up ; 
then make your loaves, like to horfe-bread, but 
not too thick ; and let them be well baked, but 
not burnt ; and then give it him, not too new ; 
and let him have it five or fix mornings together, 
without any other provender , which will keep 
him up bravely. 

II. 

Take of wheat-meal, rye-meal , beans and oat¬ 
meal, of each half a peck, ground very (mall; 
anifeed and liquorice, an ounce of each ; and 
white fugar-candy , four ounces : beat all into 
fine powder, with the whites and yolks of twenty 
new-luid eggs, well beaten ; and put to them as 
much while-wine as will knead it into a pofle ; 
which then make into great loaves, and bake them, 
well : and when two or three days old give him 
to eat thereof but chip away the out-fide. 

For racc-horfes, there arc three foris of bread 
now chiefly in ufe; given fucceflivcly, for the 
fecond, third, and fourth fortnight’s feeding. 

I. 

Take three pecks of clcay beans, and one peck of 
fine wheat; mix them together, and grind them 
into pure meal: that done, bolt it prettyfine, and 
knead it up with plenty of frejh barm and light¬ 
ening, but with as little water as may be ; labour 
it well in a trough , break and cover it warm , 
that it may fwelt: then knead it otter again, and 
mould it into large loaves, in order to be well 
baked, and foundly foaked. When they are 
drawnfrom the oven, turn the bottoms upward, 
and let them cool: at three days old you may 
*givcyour horfe this bread, byit not fooner ; fince 

nothing 
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nothing is more apt to forfeit and injure the 
Jlomach than new bread. 

II. 

Take two pecks of clean beans , with two pecks of 
fine wheat , and grind them well together j then 
bolt, and knead it with barm, or lightening, and 
make it up as you did the former bread. With 
this bread, having the crujl cut quite away,- and 
oats, or fplit beans, mingled together, or ftpa- 
rately if you-think fit,feed the horfe as before, at 
his ufual meals. 

hi. 

Take three pecks of fine wheat, and one peck if 
beaus ; grind, and bolt them through the finejl 
bolter you can get; then knead it up with new 
firong ale and barm, beat together, and the whites 
of twenty eggs, or more, and no water at all; 
but infiead thereof afmall quantity of new milk : 
at lafi work it up, bake and order it as the for¬ 
mer : and with this bread, having the crujl cut 
off, adding clean oats and fplit beans, all mixed, 
or feveral, feed your horfe at his ordinary feed¬ 
ing-times, as you did in the fortnight before. 

BREAKING of a horfe to the fiddle. See back- 
INC, and TRAVICE. 

Breaking herd, among fportfmen, denotes a 
deer's quitting the herd, and running by itfclt. 
In which fenfe the word Hands oppofed to herd¬ 
ing. A deer, when clofe purfued, is loth to 
break herd. When a hart breaks herd, and 
draws to the thickets and coverts, he is faid to 
harbour or take hold. 

Breaking up a deer , is the opening or cutting 
it up. 

BREAM, a well known frclh-water fifli. It is 
eoarfe for the table, but aflords great fport to 
the angler. Its chief reCdence is in ponds, and 
it fpawns in June. The bell time of angling 
for bream is from St. James's day to Bartholo¬ 
mew tide, and the bell time of the day in that 
feafon is, from fun-rife to eight o’clock, in a 
gentle ftream, the water being rather thick, and 
ruffled with a good breeze. • It delights in the 
deepelt and wideft parts of the water, and if the 
bottom is clear and fandy it- is the better. The 
proper baits are gentles, red-worms, gilt-tails, 
and grafshoppers. 

In angling for bream obferve the following 
DIRECTIONS. 

Procure about a quart of large red-worms, put 
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them into frejk maps, well wajhed and dried, 
every three or four days; feeding them with fat 
mould, and chopped fennel, and they will be tho¬ 
roughly feouredin about three weeks. Let your 
lines be Jilk and hair; but all Jtlk is tke bejl ; 
let thefloats be either fwan quills, orgoofe quills. 
Let yoiDr plumb be a piece of lead in the Jkape of ' 
a pear, with a fmall jing at the fmall end of it; 
fqflen the lead to the line, and the. line-hook to 
the lead, about ten or twelve inchesfpaco between 
lead and hodk, will be enough ; find be fure take 
care that the lead be heavy enough to fink the 
float. 

Having baited your hook well with a firong 
worm, the worm will draw the kook up and 
town in the bottom, which will provoke the bream 
to bile the more eagerly. It will bebejlto fit up 
three or four rods and lines in this manner, and 
fet them as will be hereafter dircBcd, and this 
will afford you much the better fport. 

Find the exacl depth of the water, if poJfibM} 
that you refloat may lie juft even with the water, 
diretlly over the lead; then provide thefollow- 
ing ground-bait: take about a peck of fweet, 
grofs-grouni malt, and having boiled it a very 
little,Jlrain it hard through a bag, and carry it 
to the water-Jide where you have founded; and 
in the place where you fuppofe the fijh frequent, 
there throw in the mall by handfuls, fqueezed 
hard together, that thejlrcam may not feparate it 
before it comes to the bottom; and be fure to 
throw it in, at leajl, a yard above the place where 
you intend your hook Jhall lie, oiherwife the 
Jfiream will carry it fomewhat down. 

Do this al-out nine o'clock at night,*keepingfome 
of the malt in the bag ; and go to the place again 
about three the next morning, but approach the 
place very warily, left you Jhould be fpitd by the 
fijh; for it is certain that they have their centi- 
nels watching on the top of the water, while the 
ref} art^f 'ecdiag underneath. Then having dex¬ 
ter oufly baited your hook,fo that the worm may 
crawl to and fro, the belter to allure the fijh to 
bite, cafl it in at the place where you find thefifk 
to flay mofi, and flay longefi, which is generally 
in the deepejl and broadJi part of the river, and 
fo that it may refi about the midjl of your bait 
that is on the ground. 

Cajl inyourjrcond line,fo that it may refi ayard 
above that, and a third about a yard below it. 

La 
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telyo*t ioii lie on the bank, with fame fonts to 
keep them down ai the great ends, and then with - 
draw yourjitft yet not fo far , but that you cdn 
habe your eye upon alt the floats ; and when you 
Jfhe one bitten and carried away , do not ie too 
hajly to run in, but give time to the fljh to tire 
himfclf, and then touch him gently. When you 
perceive thefloatflnk, creep to the waler-fide, and 
give it as much line as you can: if it be a bream 
ot carp, they will run to the othqr fide, which 
flrike gently, and hold your rod at a bent a little 
while, and do not pull, for then you will fpoil alb, 
but you muflflrfl tire them, before they can be 
landed,for they arc veryJhy. 

If there be any carps in the river, it is an even 
lay that you take one or more of them s and if 
there be any pike or perch, they will be fare to 
viflt the ground-bait, though they will not touch 
its being drawn thither by the.great refort of 
gpie fmallfljh ; and until you remove them, it is 
xn vain to think of taking the bream or carp. In 
tpis cafe, bait one of your kooks with a''fmall bleak, 
roach , or gudgeon, about two fed deep from your 
flott, with a little red-worm at the point of your 
hook, and if a pike be there, he will be fure to 
fnap at it. 

This fpOrt is good till nine in the morning ; and 
iA a gloomy day, till night: but however it is 
good to withdraw, and aboutfour o\lock in the 
afternoon, caft in the remainder of your malt, and 
proceed as before ; but do not frequent the place, 
too much , lefl the fljh grow too cunning for you. 

BREAST-PAIN, in horfes, is a di (temper pro¬ 
ceeding from a fuperfluity *of blood and oilier 
groft humours, which being diflblved by feme 
extreme and difordcrly heat, refort downward 
to the bread, and pain them extremely. 

The figns of the brtafl-pain are, a (HIT, dag¬ 
gering, and weak going with his fore legs, be¬ 
etles, that he can hardly, if at all, bow his head 
to the gifound. 

CURE. 

Let blood in both the 1 breojl-veins, taking away 
at leafl two quarts / then chafe his breafl and 
fore-body with oil of Peter, that the blood may 
be drawn into the empty veins, and fo cafe the 
vital parts of their opprejfon. After this, give 
him a pint of warm white, wine with two ounces 
of diapente ; or if the pain continues, which is 
very rare, you may rowel him. 


Breast-plate, or tree; is the (trap of leather 
that runs from one fide of the faddle tb the 
other, over the horfe’s breafl, in order to keep 
the faddle tight, and hinder its Aiding backward 
when the horfe goes upon a riflng-ground. 

Breasts of a faddle , are part of the bow, being 
the two fides of it down from the arch Or up¬ 
per part. 

BREATH, fignifles fometimes the eafy refpira- 
tion of a horfe, and fometimes it implies the 
cafe and reft, or repofe of a horfe. 

As, give your horfe breath, do not ride him 
down; give that leaping horfe a long breath¬ 
ing time between the turns or repetitions of his 
manage.—This horfe is mailer of his wind and 
breath ; this laft expreftion is applied to horfes 
that fnort, and jockies, in general, confidcr 
fnoriing to indicate a long-winded horfe. 

BREATHING with cockers ■ when fighting a 
cock to breathe him, is called fparring. 

BREED, denotes a place where mares and dal- 
lions arc kept in order to raife a dud. Hence 
they fay, “ To keep a breed, to govern and ma¬ 
nage a breed .—All the mares in this breed have 
taken i. c. they arc with foal. 

To make a good breed, you cannot choofe a 
better flallion than a Spanifh horfe, nor better 
flud marcs than Naples marcs. 

BREEDING of horjes; in order to the railing a 
good and beautiful race of horfes, it is necef- 
farv to choofe for a flallion a fine barb, free 
from hereditary infirmities, fuch as weak eyes, 
bad feet, fpavins, purfiuefs, cheft foundering, 
&c. only with this diflin£lion, that defedts 
which happen by accident are not to be ac¬ 
counted hereditary. 

Having provided yourfclf with a flallion, let 
him he fed for three months before lie is to co¬ 
ver the marc, with found oats, peas, or beans, 
or with coarfc bread and a little hay, and a good 
quantity of wheat draw ; leading him out twice 
a day to water; and after he has drank, walk 
him up and down for an hour; but not fo as to 
make him fweat. 

If he is not thus put into heart before he covers, 
lie would be in great danger of befhg purfey 
and broken winded, neither would he be able 
to perform the talk ; or the colts would prove 
very weak, and notwithdanding you have fed 
him well, you will take him in again very lean. 

If 
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If you put him to many mares, he will not ferve 
fo long, fo that his mane and tail will fall off 
through poverty, and you will find it a diffi¬ 
cult talk to recover him again for the year fol¬ 
lowing. 

To have a proper brood mare, you ihould con- 
fulthcr fize and qualities; for as much depends 
upon the excellency of the mare's nature, as 
there does upon that of the ftallion. A found 
half-bred mare, with a large carcafe, and about 
iourtecn hands and a half high, will generally 
prove the beft breeder of colts. If it is nccef- 
fary to be fo careful in the choice of the mare, 
it is equally fo refpc&ing the liorfe, which 
Ihould be as free from blemifh, and of as good 
lhape and make as poffible ; his pedigree ought 
alfo to be confidered. 

Mares go with foal eleven months, and as many 
‘lays as they arc years old : as for example, a 
marc of ten years old will carry' her foal eleven 
months and ten days ; fo that a perfon may fo 
order his mares to he covered, that their foals 
may be brought lorth at a time when there will 
he plenty of giafs. 

About the end ot May pul your marcs into an 
indofure capable of feeding them the whole 
tm.o the Jflailiou is to be with them, .that 
they are in fcafon, in which indofure a!! the 
marcs are to be put together, as well thole 
which are barren as othtns. 
f iril take ofl your llallion's hind Ihoes, hut lei 
his lore lliocs remain on for the pref rv.ttio t 
of his leer, then lead lum forth, and let iwn c\j- 
ver a mare twice in hand to render iu:;i nn.no 
calm and gentle ; alter which take off ins arid]-.* 
and turn him loolc to th<* reft, with whom he 
will become fo i.imiliar, and treat them fo kin.l- 
1>, that at lail they will make love to nim ; to 
that not one of them will be boi led hut a :iiry 
arc in fcafon. 

In this incloftuc there Ihould he built a little 
lodge, into which the ftallion ttuv retro to le- 
r.iuc himfalf from the leorching heats ; and m 
the lodge there lliould he a manger, to give lam 
oats, peas, fplit beans, bread, or whatever el.c 
he likes heil ; and he mull he thus cti citaiued 
during the whole time lie is with tin- mates, 
which will he about fix or feven weeks. 

You mud hkewile take care that the tlalllon 
and the mare have the fame food, \iz. ii the 
No. 5, 
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former be at hay and oats, which is commonly 
called hard meat, the latter Ihould likewife be 
at hard meat; otberwife, {he will not fo readily 
hold. 

Marcs which are very grofs hold with much 
difficulty ; hut tliofc that arc indifferently fat 
and plump conceive with greateft cafe. To 
bring a mare in feafon, and make her retain, 
let her eat eight days before {he is brought to 
the liorfe, about two quarts of hemp feed in the 
morning, and as much at night. If {he refufes 
it, mix it with a little bran or oats, and if the 
ftallion eats alfo oi it, it will contribute much to 
generation, As for the age of the ftallion, he 
ihould not cover before he is fix years old nor 
alter lie is fifteen ; but the laft may be regulated 
according to his flrength and vigour. As for 
the marcs they ihould not be covered before 
they arc three years old ; but in this refpccl 
you may take'meafures from the goodneis of 
the mares, and the foals that ;hev bring forth# 
Surhperfons as are defirous to have a male off- 
fpt ing, mav obferve the following rule. “The 
uiare then is to he brought iti lcaion, and co¬ 
vered very early in the morning, at any time 
from the lourth of the moon to the full, hut ne¬ 
ver in the decrcaie ; and tints flic will not Lit 
to bring forth a male volt.” The tin'll of 
which will appear from a little expetinve. 

In ihclaft place you mav lurniili \ourfcif with 
young breeding marcs f 10111 vour own race; 
j which being found and oi a good breed. will 
j bring forth more beautiful foals than arv. oilier. 
But Mitt ate not to make tif - of t our celts for 
ft ill ions, hevaule they wiil much degenerate 
tioin the got duels of true baths, and at lall be- 
c mie like the natural rave of the country. 

T is therefore aclvifahlc never to ehoolea flal- 
ii-m from your own breed; hut rather to 
ciia:.»e him fora good barb or Spaniftt liorfe, 
m- ill ! make choice of the Jineft mates of your 
own ilotk ’o breed upon. 

As loon as vour mare has foaled, tint fliouhl 
place her atrd the colt in the freflteft and fwcet- 
eft grafsyou can get . for this will tncrcafc her 
milk confiderahly, much more lo than when the 
pafture has been much fpoiled. You fhouiJ 
contrive, if von can. that the time of her foal¬ 
ing be about the fpung of the year ; for then 
the marc and the foal may run all the fummer 
V ©ut 
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nut of doors, provided you have fome (helter 
for them in the field, where they may retire 
from bad weather, or in a cold night. 

You Ihould feparate them from their dams be¬ 
tween the age of fix and nine months; for ex¬ 
perience has fuflicicntly proved this to be the 
bell feafon. You Ihould place them in clean 
fiables, not over warm, as that makes them 
tender; and it is one principle matter to be at¬ 
tended to, that you bring them up as hardy as 
pofiible. You muft at firft give them bran 
twice a day with a little hay, which muft be 
done as long as it is neccllary to keep them 
from their dams, which you will know by their 
uneafinefs after them ccafing; and then you 
may turn them to graze, taking care not to do 
it when they are fading. In the fields they may 
continue both day and night in the futnmer 
months, viz. from May to September inclufivc, 
but in the other months they Ihould betaken up 
•even- night. 

In the liable they Ihould frequently have frelh 
litter, and be. often rubbed down ; but neither 
tie.! nor curried till they are three years old, for 
the tendernefs of their (kin will not bear any 
friction. 

You Ihould take care that the rack and manger 
are not placed too high for their reach, as this 
teaches them to hold up their head fo high in 
genera], that you will find it difficult to break 
them of it, and this will inevitably fpoil their 
.chefts by contracting them too much. 

The ftone-colt Ihould be feparated from the fil¬ 
lies after they are two years old ; for they be¬ 
gin to have a fruitlefs hankering after each 
other at that period, and when they are about 
three years, or between that and four years old, 
you fhould put them into a breaker's hands, as 
good a one as you can get. 

The laft piece of advice I {hall give upon this 
ft■ bjeft is, that they fhould he rode very gently 
an«l ufed with much tendernefs till they are 
five years old, when you may work them as 
yon plcafc. 

BRIDLE of a horfe, is an aftirmblage of various 
members, or parts; as the bit, or fnaflfle, which 
is the iron work put into a horfe's mouth, of 
which there are feveral forts, as may be feen 
under the article Bit; the head-ftall, which 
is two fmail leathers that come from the top of 


the head to the rings of the bit; the fillet, which 
lies over the forehead under the foretop, if the 
horfe have trappings, and is ufually adorned 
with a rofc, or the like, or a leather fet with 
finds; the throat-band, or that leather which is 
buttoned from the head band under the throat; 
the reins, or long thong of leather that comet 
from the rings of the bit, which the rider holds 
in his hands, and thereby guides the horfe as he 
pleafes ; the button and loop at the end of the 
reins, by which it is faftened to the ring of the 
bit, this is called a running rein, by which a 
horfe is led at a good diftancc, and has liberty 
to leap a ditch, or mount a hedge; the nofe 
band, or leather that goes over the middle of 
the nofe, and through the loops at the back of 
the head-ftall, and fo buckled under the cheeks; 
to thefe are added a trench, a cavcfan or falfe 
rein to hold or lead a horfe, a martingal or 
thong oflcat her haring one end faftened under 
the horfe’s checks, and the other to the girth 
between his legs to make him rein well to call 
up his head ; and a chaff-haltcr or woman’s bri. 
die , which is double reined. 

BRILLIANT, a brilk, high mettled, {lately horfe 
is fo called, when he has a raifed neck, a fine 
motion, and excellent haunches upon which he 
rifes though never fo little put on. 

BRIM, to ; a fow is laid to brim, or go to brim, 
when (he is ready to fake the boar. 

BRINGING-IN a horfe, in the manege, is the 
keeping in his nofe, when he boars, and toires 
it up to the wind; this is done by a (Irong 
hard branch. 

BRISKET, that part of a horfe extended from 
the two (boulders to the bottom of the chcft. 

BROCK, among /port/men, fometimes denotes a 
badger, otherwife called a grey brock. 

BROGLING, a method of fiihing for eels, other- 
wife called [niggling. 

BROKEN KNEE, fee Knee. 

Broken wind, fee Wind. 

BROOK HAWKING is a fport that is managed 
with the gerfalcon, and jerkin, the haggardJaU 
con, and the tajfel gentle. 

There are in many places, ponds enclofed with 
woods, bufhes, and the like obfcurites, fa that 
they are concealed from paflengers ; and fuch 
places ducks do much refort to. For the train- 
ing a hawk to take them, obferve the following 

DIREC. 
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DIRECTIONS. 

The hawk being in all points ready to fly, be pro¬ 
vided with two or three live train ducks , and let 
a man lie concealed in florae bujh by the pond with 
them ; fo that when you come to the place and the. 
hawk being ready for the fudden flight , beat the. 
bujh where the man lies concealed with the ducks 
with a pole, who mvfl cajl forth one of them, to 
the end that the hawk may think it is put up by 
you, and ifjhe takes it with a courage, reward 
her well. 

This is the way to train up a gofs-hawk, to catch 
a fowl at fowce. The hawk being trained to 
this, you may boldly go with her to the ponds 
where the fowl lies, and creeping clofe to the 
place, raife them by beating with a pole, and 
when any rife, let go your hawk from your fill, 
and if {he feizes, let her take pleafurc thereon 
and reward her well. 

It is very neccflary to have a fpanicl with you; 
for if the hawk is well acquainted with the 
fport, (he will be fo nimble at the catch, that 
they will fall into the water together, and by 
that means the fowl will go to plunge, fo that 
then the fpaniel will be of good fervice, and 
will not difplcafe the hawk neither. 

BROUILLER, is when a horfe, put to any ma¬ 
nage, does plunge, traverfe, and appear in dif- 
order: hence they fay, “This gentleman is not 
mailer of his legs, he makes the horfe brouillcr 
*. e. he makes him traverfe and call down his 
head, the fpur being too hard for him. 

BROW-a»//«r, the firft branch of the horn of a 
hart or buck, {hooting out from the beam, or 
main horn, next the head. 

BROWN bay, in the manege, a word underllood 
of a horfe of a dark chefnnt colour. 

BROWSE, the food which deer find in young 
coppices, continually fprouting anew. 

Browse, beaflsof, oxbroufmg beads, a denomi¬ 
nation including all of the fallow kind, as the 
deer, roe-buck, rupicapra, &c. 

BRUISES, f ailures, or broken bones, in Ju int; 
CURE. 

Get turpenline Jhetf’sfuel, and bee's wax, rf each 
an ounce, make afalve, but bat hefi rf with oil of 
camomile, then lay on the plaifler, and bind up 
the frail ure or di/location, that they tnjy by this 
means be healed and come right again. 

BRUSH of a fox, fee Terms. 


BRUSHING ; among jockies, a brujhing gallop 
denotes a brilk one; a horfe Ihould have his 
brufluug gallop in a morning before watering. 
BUCK, a male horned bead of venery or chace, 
whofc female is denominated a doe. 

A buck the firft year is called z fawn, the fe- 
cond a pricket, the third a forel, the fourth a 
fore, the fifth a buck of the firjl head, and the 
fixth a great buck. 

Buck is alfo applied to the males of the hare and 
rabbit kind. Hares commonly go to buck in 
January, February, and March, and fometimes 
all the warm months; fometimes they feck the 
buck feven or eight miles from the place where 
they fit. 

a 

The buck rabbit is faid to kill all the young be 
can come at; on which account the doe is 
careful to hide her offspring in fome remote 
corner out of his way. 

The doe coney goes to buck as foon as (he has 
kindled. She cannot fuckle her young till Ihe 
has been with the buck. When he has bucked, 
he ufually falls backward, and lies as in a trance 
half dead, at which time he is eafily taken. 
BUCK-HUNTING; It is the proper bufinefs 
of every keeper of parks, &c. to underftand 
the nature and craft of his deer in hunting; 
and this is to be acquired more by experience 
than reading; however, I {hall briefly fay what 
relates to buck-hunting agreeable to the pre¬ 
font praflice. 

There is not fo much {kill in lodging a buck 
as in harbouring a hart or flag, nor fo much 
drawing alter, but you may judge by the view, 
and obferve what grove or coppice he enters ; 
for a buck does not wander up and down as a 
hart, nor change his layer fo often, neither does 
he crofs, double, fliift, and fly fo far before the 
hounds, but endeavours to avoid highways and 
open places as much as poflible ; lie is not fo 
crafty nor {fe ftrong to beat a river, or to flay fo 
long at foil ; neither is he fo free to take a ri¬ 
ver, particularly if it is deep, bu^ being clofe 
hunted, he will fly to furii ftrong coverts as he 
has been accuflonied to; and it has been ob- 
ferved, that bucks, having leaped over a park 
pale, after a ring or two, have returned into 
the park again of their own accord, chufing 
rather to die where they have been acquainted 
than in a {(range place. 

The 
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The back groans and trots as the hart belleth, 
and with a worfe noife and rattling in the 
throat, leaps lighter at the rut than the flag; 
neither will thefc two beafts come near one 
another’s layer, and they have feldom or never 
any other relays tlian the old hounds. They 
alfo herd more than the hart, and lie in the 
driefl places, though if they are at large they 
herd but little from May to Auguft. 

Now the huntfman fhould be particularly care, 
ful, when in chace of a buck, of hunting coun¬ 
ter or change, becaufe of the plenty of fallow 
deer that ufe to come more direfily upon the 
hounds than the red deer does. 

The does begin to fawn about the end of May, 
and continue till Midfummer. The bucks mew 
or filed their horns or heads every year about, 
or in, April and part of May, and their new 
ones are burnifhed about the end of Augufl. 
The buck makes his fewmifliing in various 
manners and forms, according to the diverfity 
oi food, and the time oi the day, morning and 
evening; but they arc moll commonly round. 
The buck comes in feafon the eighth of July, 
and goes out at Holy Rood, which is the four¬ 
teenth of September The doe comes in fea¬ 
fon when the buck goes out, and continues till 
Twelfth-tide. 

In buck-hunting the fame hounds are ufed as 
ill running the flag. In forefts and chaccs as 
they lie at layer, fo they arc hunted. In parks 
where they are inclofed, the fport is not fo di¬ 
verting by reafon of the greater change and 
foil, unlefs they break out and run the coun¬ 
try, which they feldom do j but deer that lie 
out, though near the park, make, in general, 
better cliaces than forefl deer. 

In order to fac ilitate the chace, the keeper fre¬ 
quently felefls a fat buck Out of the herd, which 
lie flioots to maim him, and than he is run 
down by the hounds. 

As to the method of hunting the buck, the com¬ 
pany generally goes put very early for the be¬ 
nefit of the morning; fometimes a deer is ready 
lodged, if not, the coverts arc drawn till one is 
roufed, or fometimes in a park, a deer is pitched 
upon and forced from the herd; then more 
tiOQtlds are laid on to run the chacc, and if you 
come to be at a fault, the old flauuch hounds 
are only to be relied upon till you recover him 


•gain; if he he funk and the hounds thrnft 
him up, it is called an imprime, and the com¬ 
pany all found a recheat ; when he is run down 
every one firives to get in to prevent his being 
torn by the hounds. He that firft gets in cries 
hoo-up, to give notice that he is down, and 
blows a death. When all the company are 
come in, they paunch him and reward the 
hounds; and generally the leader takes fay, 
that is, cuts his belly open, to fee how fat he is. 
When this is done, every one has a chop at his 
neck, and the head being cut off is (hewed to 
the hounds to encourage them to run only at 
male deer, which they fee by the horns, and to 
teach them to bite only at the head ; then the 
company all Handing in a ring, one blows a 
Tingle death, which is fuccecded by a double 
recheat from the whole, when they conclude 
the chace with a general hollow, and depart the 
field to their fevcral homes, or to the place of 
meeting. 

BULL ; the male of tlie cow kind. 

One bull liifhces ior fifty cows, fome fay fi.\ty. 
His hell age is at two, or from one to three, 
before he arrives at full growth, when he grows 
heavy and fluggiih. Hence that old rule 
among countrymen; 

lie that will have his farm full. 

Mu ft have ar eld coek and a young bull. 
From that time, being ot no iarther u!c in 
breeding, lie is ufually gelt, and manes what 
they call a hull fag , in the North coiniptly a 
huil-feg, to be fatted forthcmarl.fi. When 
thefe creatures are intended to hi ceil, the better 
the land is, the larger fort oi bcalls arc to i>e 
cliofcn, and the greater wijl be the pinti'. But 
of whatever fmt the breed is, the bult (liotiM 
always lie of the fame country with the cow, 
othrrwilc it never fucreeds fu well. '1 he bull 
fit on Id he cliofcn of a ihaip quick 'countenance,, 
with a forehead broad and curled, eyes black 
and large, long horns, a flcfhy neck, long and 
large belly, and (mouth hair like velvet; his 
bread ihould be large, back ftraight and flat, 
bullocks fquarc, thighs round, legs ilraight, and 
his joints ibori. This fort of bull is tiie fitted 
for breed, and makes the bell oxen for draught 
and likewifc for fattening. ' 

The cow ought to have a broad forehead, black 
eyes, great clean horns, the neck long and tlun, 
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the belly large and deep, the thighs thick* the legs 
round, and the joints fhort; a white, large, and 
deep, udder, with four teats, and large feet. The 
fize mud be proportioned to the goodnefs of the 
land. Set Cow. 

Boll, bannal, denotes a bull kept by a lord, 
who has a right to demand all his tenants to bring 
their cows to be ferved by him. 

Bull ako boar. By the cuftom of fome 
places, the parfon is obliged to keep a bull and boar 
for the ufc of his parifhioncrs, in coniideration of 
his having tithes of calves and pigs,&c. 

Bull that (herds his feed. 

REMEDY. 

Get clary-leaves, dry them and pound them to 
powder ; then take the powder of tanners bark and 
brown fugar-candy, with two pennyworth of tur¬ 
pentine, and work the powders and die turpentine 
very well into balls as big as a great walnut, and 
give him two at a time, night and morning, and 
he will mend prcfently. 

BULL-DOG: one of the moft fierce and 
ilrong of the canine race, having the nofe fhort, 
and the under-jaw longer than the upper. The 
breed is in a manner peculiar to England: but, 
ever fincc the iavage cuftom of bull-baiting has 
happily been on the decline, it has fuft'ered neglect. 
Such is the ftrength and ferocity of thefc animals, 
that four of them have been known to mailer a 
lion; and when they are turned loofe on a bull, 
and have once properly fuzed him, nothing fhort 
of the lofs of life, or the giving way of the part, 
can difengage diem. While that barbarous amufe- 
ment continued in vogue, various inftances of la¬ 
vage fortitude have occurred in the feats of this 
breed, which would fearedy be credited in coun¬ 
tries whore the divcrfions arc more rational and 
elegant. 

BULLFINCH: a bird fo called from its head, 
which is black, and, for the proportion of its body, 
large: in fome places in England, bullfinches arc 
called nopes; in others, thick-bills; and in fome, 
hoops; this laft name drey have, probably, from 
their wild hooping fort of a note. They arc very 
docile birds, the hen learning after the pipe or 
whittle, as well as die cock, having no fong of 
their own, but what is taught them, in which they 
txcel moil birds: and die peculiar rarity of thcic 
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birds is, that they never forget what they have 
once learnt, though they hang among ever fo many 
odier birds. Some have been taught to fpeak fe- 
veral words at command. It is abird much efteemed 
in England, both for beauty and tinging; and dc- 
fervedly, in my judgment ;»for, in the former, he 
equals, and the latter, when well taught, excels, all 
fmall birds: they have been firequendy fold from 
five to ten guineas a bird. 

Thcfe birds delight to feed upon the buds of 
fruit-trees, fuch as die apple, pear, peach, and 
other garden-trees; of which they only take the 
blowing buds, and by that means do great damage 
to the gardeners; who, therefore, hate and deftroy 
them, as a great pell of their gardens. They fay, 
in fome parts of the kingdom, a reward is given 
by the churchwardcps for every bullfinch that is 
killed; if fo, that may be afligned as one rcafon of 
their fcarcity; being lefs common than moft other 
tinging-birds that breed with us. 

The cock is in bignefs equal to the hen, but 
hath a flatter crown, and excels her in beauty of 
his colours; a lovely fcarlet, or crimfon, adorns his 
breaft; the feathers on the crown of the head, and 
thofe that compafs the bill, arc of a brighter black 
thanthofc of the hen: if both are feen together, the 
one may very cafily be known from the other; the 
colours in the cock being much more rcfplendent 
than in the hen: but, whilft the birds are young, it 
is more difficult to diftinguifh diem; one of the 
fureft ways is, to pull off a few feathers from their 
breafts when they arc about three weeks old, and, 
in about ten or twelve days after, you will perceive 
the feathers to come where you have pulled of a 
curious red, if a cock; if a hen, they will come of 
a pal ifh -brown. 

The bullfinch breeds late in the fpring; feldom 
has young ones before the end of May, or begin¬ 
ning of June; fhe builds in an orchard, wood, or 
park, where there are plenty of trees, or on heaths; 
her nett is not very common to be found; it is an 
ordinary mean fabric, made with fecmingly little 
art; fhe lays four or five eggs, of a blucifh colour, 
fpotted at the biggeft end with large dark-brown 
and faint-reddifh ipots. 

You muft not take thefe birds too young; let 
them be well feathered firft, at leaft twelve or 
fourteen jd^ys old; keep them warm .and.dean,.. 

feed 
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feed them every two hours, from morning until 1 
night, giving them little at a time; their meat | 
muft be rape-fred foaked in clean water, eight 
or ten hours; then fealded, ftntined, and bruifed, 
mixt with an equal quantity of white-bread foaked 
in fair water, boiled with a little milk to a thick 
confiftency; make but little at a time, but let 
them have fiefh every day, it being apt to four in 
two days, and l'uch meat will fpoil the birds; when 
they begin to teed tbemielvcs, break them from 
this toft meat as fbon as you can; then give them 
rape and canary teed, the fame as you do the lin¬ 
net, but more of the former than the latter. If 
at any time you perceive them out of order, put 
a blade of laffron in their water ; and you may try 
them with the wood-lark’s meat, or fine hemp- 
ieed, but keep mofily to rape, with a litde canary- 
iced mixed wiih it. 

You mult remember often to pipe, whittle, or 
talk, to them, whilft they are young, what you are ] 
minded they ihouid learn; and you will find them 
ioon take it. 

A bullfinch, at full growth, is about fix inches 
long, from point of biii to the end of the tail, of 
which the tail is two inches; in weight thirteen 
drachms. 

• BULL-HEAD: a frefh-watcr filh,which, on 
account of its ugliticfs, is in fbmc places called the 
frefh-water devil; he has a broad head, and a large 
mouth, no teeth, hut his lips are like a file, with 
which he nibbles at the bait. They fpawn in 
April, and are full of fpawn moft of the fummer. 
Their haunts in the fummer are chiefly in holes 
or amongtt fiones in clear water; but, in winter, 
they lie in the mud like the eel. The wnrft of 
anglers may take this filh, for, if you look about 
the water in a hot day, you may fee him funning 
himfeif on a flat llone; pur your hook upon it, 
baited with a lmall red-worm, and hie will take it 
directly. The tattc of this filh is very pleafimr. 

BUNCHES IN HORSE'S called alfo knobs, 
warts, and wens, are difctrft* arifing front fbul 
meat, bruife*, hard labour, &r. whereby the Wood 
becoming putrefied and foul, occafions fuch ex¬ 
crescences. AVr Anbury. 

BUNTING: a bird conftantly inhabiting 
Great-Britain; towards the approach of winter, 
^gbciatwg in flocks, ks biii ts fingukrly con- 
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ft rucked; die fides of the upper mandible form a 
lharp angle, bending inwards towards the lower; 
and in the roof of the former there is a hard knob, 
for the purpofe of hruifing its food. The throat, 
breaft, fides, and belly, are of a yelloWifb-white; 
the head, and the upper part of the body, are of a 
| Tile -brown, tinged with olive; each of which, ex¬ 
cept the belly, is marked with oblong black fptits; 
but, towards the rump, thefc fpots become more 
faint. The quill-feathers are dufley, their exterior 
edges being of a pale-yellow; the tail is a little 
forked, of a dufkv-huc, and edged with white; 
and the legs are of a pale-yellow. 

Buntinc, YELtow: the bill of this bird is of 
a dufky-hue; the crown of the head is of a plea- 
fant pale-yellow, in feme almoft plain, and in 
others fixitted with brown; the hind-part of the 
neck is tinged with green; the chin and throat are 
yellow; the breaft is marked with orange-red; the 
belly is yellow; the lefler coverts of the wings arc 
green, the others being dufky, and edged with 
ruft-colour; the back is of the fame colours; the 
rump is of a rutty-red; the quill-feathers are duf¬ 
ky, their exterior fides being edged with ycUowifh- 
green; the tail is a little forked; the middle fea¬ 
thers are brown, the two middlcmoft being edged 
on both fides with green, but the others on their 
exterior edges only. 

The female of this fpecies builds a large flat nett 
on the ground with mnfs, dried roots, and horfc- 
hair, interwoven; and lays fix eggs of a white co¬ 
lour, veined with a dark-purple. It is one of our 
moft common birds; and in winter frequent* farm¬ 
yards with other lmall birds. 

BURBOT: a fifh, to which Ray gives the 
name of nwftcht fl:>vuitilh n»Jfratibui\ it bears 
fomc rcfeinklanct; to the eel in its body, except 
that it is fhorier and thicker. Its motions alfo re¬ 
ferable thofe of the cel; and it is extremely {month, 
fliinv, and flippery. The head is flat and difa- 
grerablc, and fhaped like that of a toad; the teeth 
are vcryfmnll, hut numerous; and the iriilcs are 
yellow. On the tip of the nofc there are two 
finall beards; on the chin there appears another; 
and the number of branchioftegious rays is feven. 
The firft dorfal fin is fhort, and the freond is 
placed immediately behind it, extending almoft to^ 
the tail; the pectoral fins are rounded; the ventral 
1 fins 
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fins eonfift iof fix rays; the vent is fituated near 
the centre of the belly ; the anal fin reaches al- 
moft to the tail; and the tail is rounded at its ex¬ 
tremity. 

The odour of the burbot varies; feme being 
dufley, and. others of a dirty green fpotted with 
black, and often with yellow; the belly, in feme, 
is white, but the real colour is frequently con¬ 
cealed by the (lime. 

This fifit is found in fcveral of the Englifh ri¬ 
vers, and is rfteemed very delicate food, though 
extremely difgufting when alive. It is a very vo¬ 
racious creature, and preys on the fry and fmaller 
fifh. 

BURN in a bull’s pizzle, or in a cow’s matrix. 

CURE, 

For a burnt bull, you mud firft caft him and pull 
out his pizzle, then wafh both his fheath and that 
with white-wine vinegar; then take the juice of 
houfcleck, burnt allum, honey, and the juice of 
Ictticc; blend all together, and anoint die bull’s ! 
]lizzie, about three times, and he will mend. ■ 

And, for the cow, you may wafh and anoint her 
bearing, and fhc will mend. 

BURNISH: deer are faid to burnifh their ; 
heads, when rubbing off a white downy fkin from ' 
their horns againfl a tree: they thruft them, as is : 
faid, into a reddifh earth, to give them a new co¬ 
lour and luftre. 

BURR: a round knob of a horn next a deer’s 
head. 

BURROCK: a (mail weir or dam, where 
wheels are laid in a rivet i"«n the taking of lilh. 
BURROWS: hues in a warren, ierving as a 


BUSTARD: the largeft bird that is a native 
of Britain. It is much larger than the turkey; the 
male, at a medium, weighing twenty-five pounds. 
Its breadth is about nine feet, and its length almoft 
four. The male has a tuft of feathers, about five 
inches long, on each fide of the lower mandible; 
the head and neck arc cinereous; the back is bar¬ 
red tranfverfely with black, bright, and raft, co¬ 
lour; the greater quill-feathers are black, rite belly 
is white; the tail, which confifts of twenty fea¬ 
thers, is marked with broad bars of red and black; 
and the legs are of a dufky colour. 

The female is about half the fize of the male. 
The crown of the head is of a deep orange-colour, 
traverfed with black lines, and the reft of it is 
brown. The lower part of the neck before is afh- 
colourcd; but, in other reflects, it refomblcs the 
male, except that the colours of the back and wings 
arc brighteft. 

This bird was once more numerous than at pre- 
fent; but the increafed cultivation of the country, 
and the extreme delicacy of its flefh, have greatly 
thinned the fpecies. Indeed, it would probably have 
been long finer exterminated, hut tor its peculiar 
manner of feeding. Had it continued to ferk Ihel- 
ter among our woods, it mull have been destroyed 
in proportion as they were cut down: if in the 
fereft, the fowler might have approached it unob- 
ferved; and the bird, from its magnitude, would 
have afforded lueh an excellent mark, that it could 
not eafiiy have been miffed. But the bollard now 
inhabits only the open and extenfive plains ; where 
it is plet’.t'fuliy Supplied with food, and where every 
invader of its repofe may belecn at considerable 


covert for hares, rabbits, &c. 

A coney’s coming out of her burrow is called 
bolting. To catch coneys, they Ibmetimcs i;*.y 
pude-nets over the burrows, tlien put in a terrier 
dole muzzled, which making the creature bolt, 
ibe is caught in the net. 

BURY : a word uleil to denote the hole or Jen 
of feme animal under ground. See Borrows. 

■ BUSH-LIME, anu»g bird-catchers: an arm 
er bow of a buihy tree, full of thick and long, yet 
fmouth and itrait, twig*, daubed over with bird¬ 
lime, and placed on feme hedge where birds fre¬ 
quent, uied efpccially tor the taking of phealimts 
and fieldfares. 


diftance. 

Their birds are frequently fecn in flocks of more 
than fifty, on the extenfive downs of Salitbury- 
plain; on Newmai ket and Royfton heaths, in 
Cambridge (hire ; the Dorfet uplands: and even as 
f.u north as March, or Lothian, in Scotland; and, 
in thole difi'miv.: plains, where there are neither 
woods nor hedv.es to fere, n the fportiinan, the buf- 
tards enjoy a kind of indolentofecurity. 

BUTEO : a name given to the buzzard. 

BUTTON of the reins of a bride: 1:1 the me¬ 
nage, is a ring of leather, with the reins put through 
it, running all along the length of the reins. 

To put a horfc under the button, is when he is, 

ilopt. 
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ftopt, having no rider on his bade, by the reins is Mack, and the branded of all; the tip itfdf it 

being laid on his neck, and the button lowered, fo of a dufky white; and the iridet are white, tinged 

tar as that the horfe’s head is brought in by the with red. 

reins, and fixed to the true pofture. Buzzard, honey : is nearly of Ac fame fine 

BUTTRESS, Bvttrzce, or Buteris: a as Ac former. The bill and Ae membrane at Ae 

tool, which farriers ufe, to pierce Ae foie of a beak, called Ae cere, are black, Ae latter bang 

horfe’s foot, which is overgrown; to pare Ac hoof; much wrinkled; Aeiridcs are of a fine yellow; and 

to fit Ac fhoe; and to cut off Ac fkirts of the foie, Ac crown of Ae head is afh-coloured. The neck, 

that overcaft the fhoe. back, fcapulars, and covert-feathers of. Ae wings, 

BUZZARD: a rapacious bird of the long- areofadeep brown; Ae chin is white; Ac bread 
winged hawk kind; its lengA is twenty-two inch- and belly are of Ae fame colour, marked with 
cs, and the full expanfion of its wings fifty and up- dulky fpots pointing downwards; the tail is long, 

wards. It is the moft common of all birds of the of a dull-brown colour, and marked with three 

hawk-kind in England. It breeds in extenfive broad dulky bars, between each of which Acre 

woods, generally fixing on the old neft of a crow, arc two or three of Ae fame colour, but more nar- 

which it enlarges, and lines with wool and other row; the legs are Aort, ftrong, and thick; and Ae 

foft materials. It lays two or three eggs, which claws are large and black, 
arc fometimes wholly white, and at others fpotted This bird generally lays two eggs, blotched ov«r 
with yellow; and, when Ae female happens to be with a fainter and deeper red. It builds its neft of 

killed during the time of incubation, the cock fniall twigs, which it covers with wool, it feeds 

hatches and rears Ae brood. The young confort on infc&s, bees, wafps, and fomc forts of reptiles; 

wi A Ae old ones for feme little time after they quit and runs very fwifrly. 

the neft, which is not ufual with oAer birds of Buzzard, moor: it is of a rufty-brownco- 
prey, if the butcher-bird is excepted. lour, on all parts of the body, except the top of 

The common buzzard is very fiuggifh and in- head, which is of a whitifh-tawny. On Ae middlc- 

achve, and much lefs on the wing Aan other hawks, joint of the wings there is a reddifh-day coloured 

remaining perched on Ae fame bough for the great- fpot, refcmbling that on the head; and Acre are 

eft part of the day, and always found near the fame dark-coloured dun feathers on die rump. The 

place. It feeds on birds, rabbits, moles, and mice; tail is of a dark ytliowifh or light-brown colour, 

:ind will likewife, in cafes of neceffity, devour frogs, and about eight or nine inches in length. The 

earth-worms, and all forts of infers. legs are about five inches long, of a yellow colour, 

The colour of Ais bird is fubjett to confidcrable and much more {lender Aan Aoie of other birds 

variations. In fomc the breaft and belly arc brown, of this kind. 

and only marked acroft Ac crop with a large white The length of the buzzard, from the tip of the 
crcfcent; ufually, however, the breaft is of a ycl- beak to the end of the tail, is a foot and a hall; and 
lowifh white, fpotted wi A oblong ferruginous fpots, Ae wings, when extended, mcafure four feet. The 

pointing downwards; Ae chin is likewife ferru- eyes are of a proportionable fizc, and th?ir iruics 
ginous; the back of Ac head, the neck, and the of a faffron-colour. The legs arc covered.with 

coverts of the wings, are of a deep brown, edged feathers a little below tha knees; and Ae general 

with a pale rufh-colour; Ae fcapular feaAers are conformation of the bird is more long and (lender 

brown, but become white towards their roots; Ae than Aat of oAcr birds of prey, 

middle of the back is covered only with a thick The moor-buzzard never fuars like other hawks,, 

white down; the extremities of Ac quill-fcathcrs but commonly fits on the ground, or on fmali 

atv dulky, their lower exterior fides being cinere- bufhes. It forms its neft either in the midft of a 

ous, and their interior blotched with darker and tuft of graft, or among rufoes; lays three eggs; is 

lighter fhades of the fame colour. The tail is bar- extremely fierce and voracious, preying on rab- 

red wiA black and afh colour, and fometimes bits, young wild-ducks, and other water-fowl; 

wiA ferruginous; Ac bar next Ae extreme tip and, like the ofprey, feeds on fifn. 


It 
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It generally frequents heaths and barren moors, 
from whence it has received its name. 

Buzzard, bald: this bird is called by fome, 
the fea-eagle. It differs from the common buz¬ 
zard, in being white on the back-part of the head, 
in exceeding it both in fizc and weight, in the 
length of its wingc, in the extreme flexibility of 
the exterior toe, in having angular proceflcs on 
the upper mandible, and in preying or fffli. The 
expanfion of the wing* is about five feet; the beak 
is fhort, black, and hooked: the tongue is broad 
and foft; the eyes are yellow; the legs are long; 
and the feet are thick, ftrong, and of the colour of 
verdegris. It haunts rivers, pools, lakes, and the 
fca-fliores; builds on the ground, among reeds; 
and lays three or four large white eggs of an cxa£t 
oval figure. 

Buzzard, spotted : is about the fizc of the 
common buzzard. 7 'he bill is black; the cere 
and legs arc yellow; the crown and the hind-part 


of the head are whit'*, fpotted with a light-reddifh 
brown; and the back and fcapulars are of die lame 
colour, edged with white. The quill-feathers arc 
dufky, barred with cincrous; the under-fidc of 
the neck, breaff, belly, and thighs, arc white, 
marked with a few rufty fpots; the rump is white; 
the middle feathers of the tail arc barred with white 
and deep-brown, and the others with a lighter and 
darker brown. 

Buzzard, Turkey, of Catesby: this 
bird is fomewhat larger than a wild goofe. The 
feathers are partly black, light, and grey; the 
beak is thick, crooked, and |K*inted; and the claws 
are fharp, and very ftrong. Thclc birds can dis¬ 
cover their prey at a vail height; and fo very 
formidable arc they, that if an ox lies down to 
reft, and a company of thefe voracious animals 
difeover him, they immediately fell on and de¬ 
vour him. 





C AD-BATE *. a worm, good bait for trout. 

CADDOW: a bird, otherwife called a 
chough, or jackdaw. 

CADENCE, in the menage, denotes an equal 
mcafurc, or proportion, oblcrvcd by a liorfe in all 
its motions, u hen he is thoroughly managed, and 
works juftly, either at the gallop, terra a terra , 
or the airs; fo that his times or motions have 
an equal regard to one another; that one does 
not embrace or take in more ground than the 
other, and that the horfc observes the ground re¬ 
gularly. 

Horfemen fay, tt This horie works always 
upon the feme cadence; he follows the cadence; 
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he docs not change his cadence; he remains 
equally between the two heels. He is fine and 
gentle in all his aids; and, when put to the me¬ 
nage, he never interrupts his cadence. This horfe 
has fo fine a mouth, and works with fo much 
liberty* in his ihouldcrs and haunches, that he 
keeps his cadence with great facility; nay, he 
takes a very good cadence uix>n his airs, without 
flopping folfe, without jumbling, and works equal¬ 
ly in both hands.’* 

CADEW: the draw-worm, an infedl. 

CADGE: a round frame of wood, on which 
falconers carry their hawks when they expofe 
them to fele. 


CAGE 
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- CAGE for partridges: a device to keep them, 
of which there arc fcveral forts. 

1 . 

That invented to contain a hen-partridge that 
form to call cock-partridges to her in order to take 
them. 

This cage is pretty enough, takes up but little 
room, is very portable, and is but little feen: it is 
made of an old hat, having the brim cut oft’; the 
bottom is wood, which (huts and opens, to put 
in and take out the partridge; a hole niuft be 
made in the bottom of the hat, which is upper- 
mod, through which the bird puts out its head to 
call. You mud alio have a hook at it, made of a 
thick iron-wire, A, to hang the cage upon as there 
is occafion ; and you muft make two holes at the 
place marked n, to the end the bird may cat and 
drink; and therefore a piece of wood muft be fatt¬ 
ened or nailed at the door below,’of about half a 
foot in length, pointed at the end, c, in order to 
fix it in the ground, that ib the cage may be kept 
in good order when you have a mind to ufe it. 
Sec Plate II. of Ni ts , Trap j, tfc. fig. l. 

This fort of cage is very proper for the purpofc 
it is defigned ; but you ftioukl keep the partridges 
in it only when you carry it to call; for in the 
day-time you are to keep them in a great cage, 
or i\>om. 

II. 

The following is a defeription of another fort 
of c.ige, and which is at prefent mod commonly 
tiled. 

This cage is made of two pieces of the bottom 
of a calk, marked with the letters a and u, cut 
round at the top, as at c, !>.' They fliould be 
nine inches long, and a foot broad; they fatten 
them at the lower'part to another piece of wood 
of the lame breadth, and fifteen or eighteen inches 
in length: you have a lalh, or l'mall wooden liga¬ 
ture, at top, marked with the letters e, f, fifteen 
o; eighteen inches long, and half an inch broad, and 
thick ; which is nailed to the round boards, in or¬ 
der to keep them together: you muft cover the 
void part of the cage with a green or fome dark- 
grey coloured clotli, inclining to brown, and tacked 
with fmatt nails: leave two or three holes at top, 
for the partridge to put her head through, when 
(he has a mind to coil or hearken. A little door 


muft be made in one of the end-boards : for ex¬ 
ample, at that marked with the letter o, that you 
may put in and take out the birJs: you mull 
make two openings in the other board, as you fee 
repmented by the letter H; they muft be long and 
narrow, that the partridge may be able to cat and 
drink: you muft fatten a thong, girth, or cord, to 
die ends E, F, and put the fane about your neck, 
when you have a mind to carry the cage from out¬ 
place to another. See Plate II. of Nets, Traps, 
&c. fig. 2. F.f. 3. rcprrjents the Jane figure, only 
completed with wire bars it.jlead of doth. 

111 . 

We now pref. at the reader with another very 
ufeful fort of cage for the bird, when wild, beraufc 
(he will ftruggje in the carriage, and be fo fatigued 
when you come to the defigned place, as has been 
frequently experienced, that (he will not vouehfafe 
to call; fo you muft be obliged to fot the cage 011 
the ground, in order to ufc her the next morning ; 
bccaufc a fox, or fume other voracious animal, may 
kill the bird. The cage is fet forth by two figures; 
the firft (hews the particular parts; and, it is not 
yet covered with iron-wire, as it ought to be when 
it is complete; you may therefore take the model 
by it. 

You muft take two found boards, a and b, each 
of them about fifteen inches fquarc, and have two 
bow's of thick iron-wire, made like a door, or ra¬ 
ther like the two board* at the ends of die preced¬ 
ing cage; nail both the boards at the ends of the 
two itju. re boards, and fix a board over, of die 
fame breadth as the oilier two, and a foot and a 
half iquarc; in fuch a manner, tint the fide of the 
bows which is lquarc, may be level with the great 
board; then lew the cloth over the two bow’s in or¬ 
der to form a cage quite the fame as the above, 
and pieces of wood, as at c, 0, E, F, muft be placed 
at all the corners, to keep the Ink s tight,'and bind 
the cloth in the middle; then cover the whole with 
brafs or iron wire, of the thickncfs of a common 
little pin; and, to accommodate your bird w’ith 
food, you muft have a fmali drawer, ot little trough, 
with an eating and drinking place, at the fide o, 
between the cage and iron-wire, at die letter a ; 
and therefore that cloth-fide of the cage adjoining 
to the feeding-place muft be open with bars, fo 
diftanccd from each other, that the partridge may 

cafily 
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cAfily put out her head in order to eat and drink. 
See Plate II. of Nets., Traps, lAc. Jig. 4. Fig. 5. 
reprefents the fourth fig. completed. 

CALADE, in the menage , is the defcent, or 
Hoping declivity, of a riling manage-ground; be¬ 
ing a fmall eminence, upon which we ride down a 
horfe feveral times, putting him to a fliort gallop, 
with his fore-hams in the air, to make him learn 
to ply and bend his haunches, and form his flop 
upon the aids of the calves of his legs, the flay of 
the bridle, and the; caveflbn, fcafonably given j for 
without thcli- aids he would throw himfelf too 
much upon his fhouldcrs, and not bend his 
haunches. 

Horfi-men lay, “ Work your horfe in a calade, 
after the Italian way; ride him ftrait, and then 
you make good ufe of the calade. Thcfc calades 
will difeourage your horfe, and perhaps ruin his 
hams; for you have pitched upon too deep a de¬ 
clivity ; and, bofidcs, you do not make the aids of 
the bridle accord with thofe of the calves of your 

kgs.” 

CALF: the young of the cow kind; an ani¬ 
mal too well known to require a particular de- 
feription. 

To breed calves to make young bulls, take no one 
that was calved within the prime, which is counted 
live days after the change ; for thefe, ns fume hul- 
haudmen lay, will prove well. Nor likewife any 
other calf, for then they are not good to keep, but 
to eat and fill; and, among a hundred calves, two 
are fuflii ient to make bulls; as fur the reft, it will 
be hi ft to geld them. It will be neceflary tor huf- 
bandmen to rear as many calves as they can con¬ 
veniently keep to maintain their flock, and chiefly 
thofe that may fall betwixt Candlemas and May, 
for in that feafoii their milk may he bdl fpared, 
and by that time there will be lufficient grals ro 
wean them, and, by the winter following, they 
will have llrength lufficient to prcfl rvc them from 
being hurt among other cattle, if they have now 
and them fame fmall help; and alfo by June the 
dams will be readier to take the bull, am! to bring 
other calves in the times aforefuid; and, if a cow 
tarry till after May, before fhe calves, the calf will 
be too weak in the winter following, and the dam 
will not be fo ready to take bull again, but thereby 
oftentimes grows barren. All'o to rear a calf after 
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Michaelmas, and to keep the dam at her meat, as 
they do in Ibme countries, would be expenuve in 
the winter-time; and a cow abroad will give more 
milk with a little graft, than with fodder, lying in 
the dofe houfc, or fed with hay or ftraw, remain¬ 
ing in the ftall; for the dry and hard meat dimi¬ 
nishes much more milk than graft. As for thofe 
hufbandmen that have but fmall pafturcs or none 
at all, they mull do as they plcafe; though, -in my 
opinion, it would be better for them to fell their 
calves than to rear them, whereby they may fave 
the milk for more profit, and the cow will rather 
go to the bull again. Alfo, if the hufbandman goes 
with an ox-plough, it will be convenient for him to 
raife two or three cow-calves, to hold up his flock, 
and it will be the more profit; it is far better to. 
wean calves at gnus than at hard meat, if th.’y 
' were at graft belli: 1: thole that can have llvcral- 
paftures for their-kine and calves a;e likely to do 
well, and rear with left colt than others. The 
weaning of calves with hay aad water wi:i make 
them have great bellies, became thev do not ftir 
ti> well therewith as with grais, and they will the 
rather rot when they come to grills; and in winter 
they flW.il be put into houlls rather than to re¬ 
main abroad. 

Calf that llowereth. 

Cl'RE. 

Ti ke a pint of verjuice, and clay that is burnt 
till it is red, or very-well burnt tobacco-pipes, 
pound them to powder, and learJe them \ cry fine¬ 
ly ; put to it a little powder of chare, ai, then 
blend them together and give it to the can, aiu. he 
may he expected to mend in a night’s time. 

Calk, rocut. 

METHOD. 

Caufe one to hold down his lore-part, then bind 
his hinder-fret with ibme cord, half a yard afunder, 
alfo let his fore-feet be bound, and let the find 
holder let both his knees on the calf, nigh to his 
legs, and fo cur him gently, and anoint his flanks 
with ionic fiiih greafe; then rub his reins with 
fomc cold Water mixed with, lalt, and he will do 
well. Some geld their calves when they are young, 
and otffcrs let them run a .year, or more, before 
they geld them, which is counted more dangerous. 
After they are gelt, keep them in good pafturcs 
that they may be the leather and ilronger to labour 

at 
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at three years. Alfa, if the calves be not gelded 
within one year, they will prove great. If there 
grows any impofthumc after die gelding, burn his 
ftoncs to alhes, and caft the powder thereon, and 
it will help him. Some arc more aftrologically 
given to obferve fcafons and planets, and think it 
...eft to geld them in autumn, when the moon is in 
the decreafe, and the fign from the place: in fi>ay- 
ing, gelding, cutting, or letting blood, thefe figns 
are moil dangerous, if the moon have power over 
them, as Taurus Leo, Gemini, V irgo, and the 
latter part of Libra and Scorpio; alio the two figns 
governed under Saturn, as Capricorn and Aqua¬ 
rius ; the reft are all good, as Aries, Capricorn, 
Sagitarius, and Pifces; be furc alfo that the moon 
is not in them. 

Calf, among hunters, a male hart or a hind of 
the firft year. 

CALKINS, OR calkers: a part prominent 
from a hnrfc-lhoe, intended to fecurc the bcaft 
from Hiding in frofty weather. 

The calkins are the end or extremity of horfe- 
fhocs turned or bent downwards, and forged to a 
fort of paint, to make the bcaft ftep more fife 
and ft cad y on the ice. 

The inconvenience of calkins is, that they hin¬ 
der the horfe from treading evenly on the ground, 
and thus occafion wrenches on the foot, nr drains 
in the fmews; efpeciaily in ftony ways, where the 
li.irdnefs of the bottom will not fuffor the calkins to 
•penetrate: add, that they are apt to make a horfe 
cut; but it is more expedient that a horfe flimid 
run fuch a rifle, than that the rider fhould l»c in 
continual danger of breaking iiis limbs. Whenev er 
there is occafion to ule them, order the farrier to 
pare the horn a little low at the heel, and turn down 
the fpungc upon the corner of the anvil, lb as to 
make the calkin in the form of the point of a hare’s 
far, which will do hut little damage: whereas the 
great fquare calkins quite f|x>il the foot. 

CALL, among hmtfmen : aicflbn blown upon 
the horn to encourage the hounds. 

Call, among finviert: means the noife or cry 
of a bird, especially to its young, or its mate in 
coupling-time. 

Calls, natural and artificial: a fport practiced 
much during the wuoing-leafbn of partridges; and 
this is done by the natural call of a hen trained for 
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the purpofc, which, drawing the cocks to her, gives 
opportunity for entangling them in a net. 

The way of taking them by an artificial call, Is 
indeed laborious, and requires much exa&ncfs in 
imitating their voices; and, at lcaft, you can com¬ 
monly pretend to take but one at a time. Par¬ 
tridges begin to pair about February, or the begin¬ 
ning of March, if the weather is not cold, and con¬ 
tinue in the wooing till the end of July. Many are 
of opinion, tliat the breed will be deftroyed if the 
cocks are taken in this manner; but it is a miftakc, 
for they do more miichief to the hens they couple 
with than good, as they hinder their fitting, and will 
break their eggs if they cannot find them; and in 
the nelt are often found a final) covey of young par¬ 
tridges ; which happens fo, becaufe the cock being 
too hot, and too ailiduoully pui firing the hen tliat 
would lay, lne cannot difengagc hcrlelf from him, 
and gel to her neft; and lb chouics rather to lofe 
her egg, than go thither in fight of the cock that 
would fpoi] all her neft. Lis farther to be obferved, 
that the cock never knows the hen’s neft; and 
therefore it is morccafy to take him when Ihe fits; 
for, luppofing file is loft, he gu.-s to the firft he meets 
with. This fport may be pract.fi it „ vu y day during 
the aforefuid wouing-feafou, from Hay-break till 
fun-rifmg, and fiiim fun-iettiug till mghr. 

The manner of taking them is repreil'Utcd in the 
figure, which is deferibui as follows: 

Suppofc the fpace from a to b to be a hedge 
that indoles fome piece of wheat, barley, or otlnr 
grain; fet your hen-partridge in a thin, open, line, 
wire-cage, fo that Che may be fecn at a conve¬ 
nient diftance out of the cage; the letter c is the 
fjiot where ihe fhould be placed; then place your 
net, called a haliier, quite round, as you lee it 
formed by the letters o, E, r, o, h, I, each part 
about twenty feet diftaut from the cage, then re¬ 
tire behind the hedge: if any cock-partritlgc on 
the ground calls, the hen will prefcntly anfwcr; nor 
will the cock fail to come to her; and five or fix 
will fometimes come together, and fight with each 
other juft under the net, until at length (bine of 
them find thcmfdvcs entangled: you mull run pre- 
fcntly fally forth in this cafe, for perhaps iomc more 
may be likewife enfuared, nor can they foon dif- 
cmangle thcmfdvcs. See Plate II. oj Acts, Traps % 
Utc. fig. 6 . 

The 
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The regarding one caution will feve a great deal 
of trouble to the fportfinan; and that is, let him 
never pitch in any place, where he has not heard 
fome cock call j then pitch within fixty or eighty 
paces, that they may be within hearing of each 
other. 

Let the cage be coloured green, and let the bar* 
be at fuch a diftance, that the hen may thruft out 
her head and neck to hearken and call; and, if you 
have well trained her to this fjiort, fixe will be in- 
duftrious at it. 

But as for cages for partridges, the reader is re¬ 
ferred to that article. 

Having done with the natural calls, I now pro¬ 
ceed to the artificial, which is reprefented in the 
figuredeferibed as follows: 

It is beft made of box, walnut-tree, or fuch- 
kind of hard wood, and formed of the bignefs of 
a hen’s-egg, with two ends, A B, bored through 
from end to end; and, about the middle, c o, 
there mud be a hole about the bignefs of a fix- 
pence, hollowed within to the bottom j then have 
a pipe, of a fwan’s-quill, and the bone of a cat’s- 
foot, opened at one end, which you much convey 
into the hole at a, and fo thruft it into the hole at 
c, the other end of the bone at a, tnuft be flopped; 
then take a goofb-quiii opened at both ends, which 
mud be put in at the hole at a, until the end at d 
be the end of the bone as at c ; then, blowing the 
end at b, you make die noife the cock partridge 
does, which varies much from the call of the hen; 
and you mull remove farther or nearer die end of 
the quill at o, from and to the end of the bone at 
C, until you have found the exaft note; for it is 
not foon done: the call being fixed, and you ex¬ 
pert in the notes, get a net, called a pocket-net, 
the form of which is deferibed under that article. 
(For the figure of tb$ talk ft e Plato II. of Nets, 
Traps t &c. fig. 7 .) To this net fix a pliant ftick, 
of about four or five feet long; and fo you may go 
abroad early in the morning, or late in the even¬ 
ing, as occafion ferves. When you hear a par¬ 
tridge call, hide yourfclf fiat upon your belly, hav¬ 
ing planted your net juft in the way, or furrow, be¬ 
tween yourfclf and die partridge, but within ten 
or twelve feet of die net; efpecially if there be 
any bufh, or advantage of ground to fhelter you, 
in fuch a manner, that, if any thing endeavours to 
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pafs by that way, it muft needs run into the net. 
Every thing being in order, and hearing the par¬ 
tridge call, you muft return two or three anfwers 
louder or fofter according to the diftance from 
whence you hear the call, only as loud as to 
be heard, and die partridge will prefendy make 
near you, then give him a foft call: when he has 
anfwered the firft call, he will begin' to run, and, 
coming near the net, trill make a little paufc and 
rufli on fo that the upper-part trill fell on him, and 
entangle him; then take him out, and you may be 
able to take fevcral after this method: but this way 
of taking diem lafts only during the time of their 
breeding, which is April, May, June, and July. 

There is another way of taking partridges with 
the call and a broad net. Having found out your 
partridge with a call aforefeid, pitch your broad 
net, which (hould be fourteen or fifteen yards long, 
and feven or eight deep; fpread this over die 
ground near them, the length ways to them, then 
peg down the net to the ground on all fides except 
diat towards diem, and raife it up in the midft, by 
a ftick about four feet long, with a notch in die top, 
die better to hold die line or net from flipping, and 
bend the ftick from the net to make it ftiffer, which 
muft be thruft into the ground the better to hold. 

When you have in this manner fixed your net, 
you muft either have a natural or artificial ftalk- 
ing-horfe to drive them into your net, but the na¬ 
tural one is reputed the beft, if trained up for die 
fport. See Stalking-horse. 

CAN ARY-B1RD: an admirable finging-bird, 
of a yellow colour, that takes its name from the 
place from whence they firft came, via. from the 
Canary lfles, and no where dfe; but, of late years, 
there is a fort of birds, that arc brought in abun¬ 
dance from Germany, efpecially from Tirol, and 
are therefore called German birds; being a much 
better fort than the other, though their originals are 
foppofed to have been firft brought from the Ca¬ 
naries. 

Thefe birds, that is the cocks, never grow fet, 
and they cannot be diftinguifjied by fume country 
people from common green-birds; though the Ca. 
nary-birds are much lufticr, have a longer tail, and 
differ much in the heaving of the pafiages of the 
throat, when they fing. 

But to make a right choice of this bird, and to 

know 
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know when he has a good fong; in the firft place, 
let him be a long bird, Handing ft nut, and not 
crouching, but fprighdy, like a fpanow-hawk. 
Handing with life and boldnefs, and not fubje& to 
be fearful. 

Thefe birds, being fo much efteemed for their 
{dealing fong, arc fometimes fold at a high price, at 
tenor fifteen Ihillings a piece, more or lefs, accord¬ 
ing to the goodnefs and excellency of their notes, 
there being a great difference in diem. 

It is very advifeble before you buy, firft to hear 
diem ling, for the buyer will then pleafe his cars; 
for one fancies-a fong-bird, another a very harfh- 
bird, if it be not fo fweet; though undoubtedly the 
beft Canary-bird in general, is that which has the 
moft variety of notes, and holds out in finging the 
langeft. 

In order to know whether a bird is in health be¬ 
fore you buy him; take him out of the ftote-cage, 
and put him in a clean cage fingly, and if he ftands 
boldly, without crouching or (hrinking in his fea¬ 
thers, and looks up with a brifle eye, and not fub- 
je& to clap his head under his wing, it is one fign 
that he is in good-health; but yet he may be an 
unhealthy bird ftill. 

But the greateft matter to obferve is his dung¬ 
ing ; if he bolts his tail like a nightingale after he 
has dunged, it is a great fign that he is not in per- 
fc& health, and though he may fing at prefent, and 
look pretty brifle, you may affiire yourfelf, it will 
not be long before he is fick; if his dung be very 
thin like water, or of a flimy white without any 
blacknefs in it, it is a fign of approaching death. 

When a Canary-bird is in perfedt health, his 
dung lies round and hard, with a fine white on the 
outfide, and dark within; dries quickly, and, the 
larger the dung, the better it is with him, fo that it 
be long, round, and hard but a feed-bird very fd- 
dotn dungs fo hard, unleft he is very young. 

Canary-birds are fubjed to many difeafes, as 
impofthumes, which affe& die head, and caufe 
them to fell foddcnly from the perch, and die in a 
(hort time, if not fpqedily cured. 

The following is die moft approved method of 
CURE: 

Take anointment made of frefii-butter and ca¬ 
pon’ s-greafe melted together, with which anoint 
die top of the bird’s bead, fox two or three days to- | 
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gether, and it will diflolve it, and cure him; but, 
if you have let it alone too long, then, after you 
have anointed him three or four times, fee whether 
die place of his head be foft; and, if it is, open it 
gendy, and let out the matter, which will be like 
the yolk of an egg; when you have done this, 
anoint the place, and it will immediately cure him 
without farther trouble. 

And, if you find die impofthume at any time re¬ 
turn, do as before dire&ed; you muft alfo give 
him figs, and in his water let him have a Dice or 
two of liquorice, with fome white fugar-candy. 

Some are fo curious as to breed thefe birds in 
England, and they have excelled all others; now, 
for the ordering of thefe birds, when they begin to 
build, or are intended for breeding, obferve the 
following 

DIRECTIONS: 

Make a convenient cage, or prepare a room that 
may be fit for the purpofe, taking care to let it 
have an outlet towards die rifing of the fun; where 
you muft have a piece of wire; that they may have 
egrefe and regrefs at their pleafure; when this has 
been done, fet up fome brooms, either heath or 
frail, in the comers of it, opening them in the 
middle, and, if the room be pretty high, two or 
three brooms may be fet under each other, but then 
you muft make partitions with boards over the 
top of every broom, otherwife they will dung on 
one another's heads; neither will they endure to 
fee themfelves fo near each other’s neft; for die 
cock and hen will be apt to fly on a ben that is not 
matched to diem, when they fee diem juft under 
tbeir neft; which many timecaufes the fpoiling of 
their eggs and young offspring. 

In die next place you muft caufe fomething to 
be made fo convenient, and of fuel) bignefe, as may 
hold meat a confide rable time, that you may not 
be difturbing diem continually, and a proper vef- 
fcl for water alfo; and the place where the feed is 
intended to be put, muft be fo ordered that it may 
hang out of die reach of the mice, for they are de- 
ftroyers of diem: you muft likewifc prepare fome 
fluff of feveral forts of things, fuch as cotton, wool, 
final! dead graft, elk’s-hair, and • long fort of moft 
that grows along by ditches or in die woods, for 
diem to build their nefts with. 

Dry them well before you put them together, 

then 
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(hen mingle all well, and put them into a net like 
a cabbage-net, hanging it fo that they may with 
cafe pull it out. 

You muft alfo let perches about the room, and, 
if it be large enough* fet a tree in the middle of it, 
that fo they may take die more pleafure, and al¬ 
ways remember to proportion your birds accord¬ 
ing to die largenefs of die roam, or rather let it be 
underftocked than overftocked, for they are birds 
that love their liberty. 

When you perceive them to begin to build and 
carry fluff, give than once a-day or in two days at 
leaft, a Ktde greens, and fomc coarfe fugar; for 
that will caufe a flipperinefs in the body; that fo 
die eggs may come forth without injuring the birds; 
for they die many times in laying the firft egg, 
which is a lofs to the breeder v firft in refpeft to his 
iirft breed, then to the unpairing of die cock, to 
which you ought to put another ben, whether he 
will pair or no; but it would be much better if that 
cock were taken out, dun fullered to continue in 
the breeding-place, cfpeciaUy if it be fmall; but in 
a large place with pairs he cannot do that injury, 
and it will be a difficult matter to diftinguifk which 
is thccockof that hen that died, and as difficult to 
take him in a large place, without doing more in¬ 
jury than die bird is worthfo that it will be beft 
to let him reft to die end of the year, when, if you 
leave but two or three pair together, it will be the 
beft way to take him out, and match him with ano¬ 
ther hen, and then put him in again. 

Bolides, when you find that they have built their 
nefts, the nets that have their breeding fluff in 
them may be taken away, for they will be apt to 
build upon their eggs with new ftuftj if they do not 
lay prefendy. 

As to the time of their breeding, it is ufually 
three times a year, vi7. in April, May, and June, 
and fomedmes in Augull: and as for ordering the 
young ones, they muft not be left too long in the 
nefts; for if fo they are very apt to grow fuUen, and 
will not feed kindly; therefore they are to be taken 
out at about nine or ten days old, and put into a 
little bafket, and covered over with a net, or dfe 
they will be apt to jump out upon the firft opening 
of the bafket, and be hurt if they fall down. 

They muft alfo be kept very warm for die firft 
week; for they will be very tender, fubjedt to the 


cramp, and not digeft their meat, if they take cold; 
And, when they are taken from die old Canaries, 
let it be in the evening, and if poffible when the old 
ones are out of fight; otherwife they will be very 
apt to take cliftuttc, when they fit again and have 
young ones, and ready at every fright to forfakc 
both their young and their eggs. 

Then, for the preparation of their meat, foak 
fbme of die largeft rape-feed in water for twenty or 
twenty-four hours; but, if the water be a little 
warm, twelve hours may be enough, then drain the 
water from die feed, and put a third-part of white 
bread to it, and a little Canary-feed in flour, and 
mix them all together. Then, with a fmall flick, 
take up a little at the end of it, and give every bird 
fome, two or three times over; for if you over¬ 
charge their ftomachs at firft, they feldom thrive 
after it. 

It is proper to inform you, that the old ones 
give them but a little at a time, and the meat they 
receive from diem is warmed in the ftomach be¬ 
fore they give it them, and then die rape is hulled^ 
which lies not fo hard at the ftomach as thofe feeds 
which have the (kin on. Neither muft their meat 
be made too dry; for then they will be apt to be 
vent-burnt, becaufe all feeds are hot. 

For it is obfervable, that the old ones conftandy 
drink after they have eaten feeds, and a little before 
they feed their young ones; and they commonly fit 
a quarter of an hour, or more, feeding them, to 
keep them warm, that the meat may the better 
nourifh them; therefore, when you have fed them, 
let them be covered very warm, that their meat 
may the better digeft with them. 

Canary-birds above three years old are called 
runts, thofe above two are named eriffes, and thofe 
of the firft year that the old ones bring up arc cal¬ 
led branchcrs; thofe that are new flown and can¬ 
not feed thcmfelves pafhurs, and thofe that are bred 
up by hand neftlings. 

CANCELLIER: a term ufed in falconry, 
when a light-flown hawk in her ft coping, turns 
two or three times upon the wing, to recover her- 
felf before fhe feizes. 

CANKER, in hawks: adiftemper incident 
to foe throat and tongue, in confcqucnce of foul 
feeding, and the not walking of their meat in cold 
water in fummer-time, and in warm in winter, 

which 
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which engenders a /limy matter in their guts, which } and faring water half a gill. Let the fiiMimate and 
fuming up into the head when moved, and diftil- j vitriol be reduced to a very fine powder in a mor- 


ling thence down again, produces heat of the liver, 
and a breaking out in the throat and tongue, 

CURE, 

Anoint the throat of rite hawk with oil of almonds 
or olives two or three times e-day together, and feed 
her with mutton, pullets, or fleih dipt in oil When 
you perceive that die canker is grown white, flit it 
open, along-flde of her tongue, with a Sharp pen¬ 
knife, and gently (crape away the whitenefs, and 
dry up the blood with cotton or lint, and let her 
meat be walhed in oil till (he is cured. 

Canker, in docs: a diftemper that feizes 
their ears, but does not much incommode them. 

CURE. 

Take two ounces of foap, the feme quantity of 
oil of tartar, fulphur, fal-armoniac, and verdegris, 
incorporate all together with Vinegar and aqua¬ 
fortis, and with this rub the parts affeCled. 

Canker, in pigeons, ufually takes its rife 
from the cocks pecking and fighting one another; 
though Come fanciers fey, that giving them water in 
a metal or do veflel will bring on this difordcr, In 
order to remove this, ufe the following 
REMEDY: 

Take burnt allum and honey, and rub the affirm¬ 
ed part every day; but, when this has not the defined 
cff eC t , diflolve five grains of Roman vitriol in half a 
fooonful of wine vinegar, mix it with the former 
medicine, and anoint the part affcCted. Some people 
(trip off the feurf and make it bleed, before they 
apply the remedy t but my opinion is, that the 
medicine is (earthing enough without that. 

Canker in the foot or a horse: this 
complaint is in general occafioned by ncgleCt, in 
foSering the thrufh (by its unchecked continu¬ 
ance) to affumc a degree of inveteracy, corroding 
the funrounding parts and confirming the frog by its 
acrimonious and penetrative property} promoting 
the growth of fungus in proportion to the de¬ 
ft ruCtion of ports originally (bund. 

- CURE. 

The fefeft and moft expeditious method of re¬ 
ducing this, will be by occafionai applications of 
lint well impregnated with the following lotion: 

Take of carrofive fublimate and Roman vitriol, 
ad each one drachm} (pints of wine one ounce; 
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j tart then add the faints by ftnali proportional and, 
bdUy, the water, keeping the whokdobdy Mopped 
for ufe. 

This being properly fecund upon the part, till 
entirely febdued, the cure may be effected with 
dreffings of die following precipitate digeftive, and 
the Airfare afterwards hardened by wafhing with 
tinCture of myrrh. Take of yellow bafilicon two 
ounces} turpentine and black bafilicon of each one 
ounce; and red precipitate (powdered very line) 
half an ounce. The two baiilieons to be melted 
together over die fire; when taken off ftir in the 
turpentine; and, laitly, when cool, add the preci¬ 
pitate, and let it be minutely incorporated upon 
a done or marble flab. 

Canker in the head or a horse: this 
complaint is difeovered by the rawnefe andT yellow 
matter; to cure which, obferve the following 
DIRECTIONS: 

Take a pint of dive-oil, three ounces of Bur¬ 
gundy-pitch, and an ounce of waflied turpentine; 
put them all into a pipkin, and. mix them together 
over a gentle (ire; and, when they are mixed, add 
an ounce of verdegris, and boil them up to the 
thicknefe of a felve, ever keeping the matter ftir- 
ring; make a plaifter, and apply it to the canker, 
according to the advantage of the place where it is 
fituate, having firft rubbed off the feurf or (cabs ; 
and if it happens to be in die noftrils, having 
walhed it with a fponge at the end of a (tick, dip¬ 
ped in felt and vinegar to deanfeit^ warm the felvct 
and, dipping a feather therein, anoint die place af¬ 
flicted with it when warm, and capable of (ticking 
by the like application. 

Canker in the mouth or a horse is 
frequendy very troublcfixne from its filiation,and 
fometimes productive of great difquietudc by die 
length of its continuance; it generally orginates 
in any excoriation or wound in the mouth, be¬ 
coming foul, and containing a corroding dough 
(in the nature of a fitfeft) that mult be taken away 
or deftroyed before a dcatrix can be formed to 
perfect a cure. Various ancient rules and pre- 
fcriptions have been tranfinitted from generation 
to generation for the performance of this very 
elaborate bufiueft} feme totally inadequate to 

the 
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die intent, and others fo efficaciouAy powerful, I Angle buckram in fummer, and doth in winter. 


at to render the remedy worfc than the difeafr. 
To remove every degree of fufpcncc, as well as 
prevent trouble and difappointment in die pur- 
fuits of far-fetched remedies, ufe the fdliowing 
method of 

CURE: 

Take borax and burnt allum, of each half an 
ounce; let them be reduced to a very fine powder, 
and diffolvcd in a Quarter of a pint of boiling 
water; when cold add one ounce of ftyptic tin&ure, 
and let the parrs be plentifully touched with the 
folution twice every day, till the flough comes 
away; when the cure may be completed, by touch¬ 
ing occaftonally with tin&ure of myrrh and white- 
wine vinegar equal parts. 

Canker in the nose of a horse: this 
complaint proceeds from a virulent humour con- 
traded there, occaftoncd by inflammation: to cure 
this, or indeed one in any part of the body, ob- 
ferve the following 

RE ME Dr: 

Take of white-wine vinegar, a quart; roach- 
allum, two pounds; a pint of the juice of plan¬ 
tain; and as much of that of me; with four ounces 
of honey; boil them to theconfumption of a third- 
part, and wafh the afflicted part therewith, as hot 
as the horfe can endure it, morning and evening, 
and the canker will decay within a fortnight. 

CANNON-MOUTH of a bit : a round 
and long piece ofiron,fometimcsconfifting of two 
pieces that couple and bend in the middle, and 
fbmetimes only of one piece that docs not bend, as 
in the cannon-inouth a trompe. 

Cannon-mouths of all forts are contrived to keep 
the horfe in fubjct‘1 ion; and arc fo ordered, that 
they may rife gradually towards the middle, and 
afeend towards the palate; to the end that the void 
fpacc left underneath may give fome liberty to the 
tongue. 

CAPARISON, or horfe-doth: a fort of co¬ 
ver for a horfe. For a led horfe, it is commonly 
made of linen doth, bordered round with woollen, 
and enriched with the arms of the mailer upon the 
middle, which covers foe croupe, and with two 
ciphers on foe two fldcs. 

The caparifons for foe army are fometimes a 
great bear’s-ikin; and foofe for ftabks arc of 
No. 6. , 


CAPELLET, IN’horses: a particular fwel- 
'ing to which they are fubject; thefc arc of a wenny 
nature, and grow on the point of the elbow and 
the heel of foe hock. Bruifes end other accidents 
will frequently occafion them, but then they are of 
little confluence, and if wafhed with vinegar will 
foon fubfide. But if they grow naturally, and are 
found on bofo the elbows, or hocks you may fup- 
pofc that the blood is not good, and that fome 
of the veflcls are broken. 

CURE. 

Suppuration fhouldbc ufed by rubbing the part 
with ointment; and, when a fufficient quantity of 
matter is formed, you Ihould let it out with a lan¬ 
cet towards one fide, and then a fear will be avoid¬ 
ed. You nby dreis foe wound with foe following 
| mixture. 

Take of tin&Ure of myrrh, turpentine, and ho¬ 
ney, of each an equal quantity; apply it frequent¬ 
ly : foe relaxed Ikin fhould be bathed with equal 
quantities of vinegar and fpirits of wine; to which a 
little oil of vitriol may be added. 

When thefc fwellings or tumours proceed from 
indifpofltion of blood, they are beft let alone; for 
they will often wear away imperceptibly without 
any external applications; but if there is no ap¬ 
pearance of their immediately fubfiding, and they 
are like to prove tedious, difperie them by repel¬ 
lents, and ufe purges and diuretic medicines for 
thefc will corrc£l the blood, and earn* off the fuper- 
fluous juices. 

CAPON, denotes a cock-chicken, caftrated as 
foon as left by the dam, that being a very good 
time, though it is beft to flop till they begin to 
crow. They are of two ufes; the one is to lead 
chickens, ducklings, young turkeys, pea-hens, 
phuafants, and partridges which a capon will 
altogether do naturally and kindly, and, by means 
of foe largenefs of his body, will cover and brood 
thirty or thirty-five of them. 

Nay, he will lead them forth more fafcly, and 
. defend diem much better agginft a kite or a buz¬ 
zard, than foe hen. 

Therefore foe way to make him like them, is 
with a fmall fine bruus, or elfc fharp fettles at night, 
beating and flinging all his bredR and nether parts, 
and then in the dark feat foe chickens under him, 

A 
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die warmth of which will take away, the fjasut, fo 
that he will much lull in love with them. 

CAPRA, the goat, in zoology, fee Goat. 

CAPREA, or caprtolui ; names given to the 
roe-deer: an animal of the deer kind, with rounded, 
ereA, and runiofe, horns. . 

CAPRIOLES, in die menage, imply die leaps 
made by a horfc in the fame place, .without advan¬ 
cing, in fuch a manner, that when he is atthc height 
of the leap he jerks out his hinder legs. Caprioles 
differ from croupades in this, that in a croupaae the 
horfc docs not fhew his (hoes; and from a balo- 
tade in Uiis, that in a balotade he does not yerft 
out. 

Your horfc will never work well at caprioles un- 
kis you put him between two pillars, and teach 
him to r.'.ile firft his fore-quarters, azd then his 
hind-quarters while his fore are yet in the air j for 
which ends you mull give the aids of the whip and 
the poinlbn. 

if you would teach your horie to make caprioles, 
and yerk out handfomdy with his hinder feet, flay, 
and help with your hand and your heeds. 

Sometimes a leaping liorfc takes to caprioles him- 
feif, and makes equal leaps, without forcing the 
hand, and refling heavy upon the bridle. 

CAPUCHIN: a pigeon which has its name 
from an order of bare-headed inonaflics; it has a 
longer beak than the jack, and is fomewliat laiger 
in its body; it has no chain, but a very pretty hood, 
and is in plumage and other properties the fame as 
the jack. Some fanciers pofuively aflert it to be a 
diitincl fpccics; others again as confidently af¬ 
firm it to be a baftard-breed, between a jacobinc 
and fomc oilier pigeon; however it is beyond a 
doubt, that a jack and another pigeon will breed a 
tii J fo exactly iiinilar to it, as will greatly embar- 
rafi> the fanciers of this firfl perfuafion to diftinguifh 
between it and what they term their feparate fpe- 
eies. Though all the pigeons of the toy kind have 
their rcfpc&ivc admirers, the capuchin is but light¬ 
ly cflccmed by the fancy, in general. 

CARACUL, in the menage, an oblique pifte 
•t tread traced out in a femi-ground changing from 
one hand Hi another, without observing a regu¬ 
lar ground. When, hories advance to charge in 
battle, they iometoocs rids up in caracals, to per¬ 
plex the enemy, u n d jn p fr q them, doubtful whet he r 


they, are about to take them in the front at in the. 
flank. 

Ccracol, is a Spanifh word; and in that language 
figuifiee the motion that a fquadrun of hoifr makes 
when, upon an engagemant, the firfl rank has no 
foo:icr fired their pillols, but they divide, and open 
into two half ranks, the one whirling to the ri -h:., 
the other to the left, along the wings of' the h.Vv. 
to the rear. Every rank obfervts the fume ordu 
of firing; and turning or wheeling from the front 
to the rear is called a caracol. To caracul is to 
go in the form of half rounds. 

CARNIVOROUS: an appellation given to 
animals which naturally feed on flefh, and thcncc 
called bcafis or birds of prey. 

CARRIER : a bird which is rather larger than 
mofl of the common-lined pigeons, fome of them 
mcafuring from the apex of the beak to the end of 
the tail, fiftcminchcs, and weigh nineteen or twenty 
ounces; their feathers lie very dole, even, and 
fmooth; their fk-fh is naturally firm, and their 
necks long and limit, lb that, when they Hand up¬ 
right on their legs, they fhew an elegant gentility of 
fhape, far exceeding moll other pigeons, who when 
they Hand cringe themfeives up in an uncouth man¬ 
ner. From the lower part of the head to d.e 
middle of the upper chap, there grows out a white, 
naked, fungous fiefh, which is called the wattle,, 
and is gcnciaily met by two final] protuberances of 
the fame luxuriant flefii, riling on each fide of the 
under chap; tins ficih is always molt valued when 
of a blacktfh colour. 

The circle round the black pupil of the eyes is 
commonly of a red brick-duft colour, though they 
are more cflccnivd when of a fiery red; tilde arc 
alio encompaffed with the fame fort of naked fun¬ 
gous matter, which is very thin, generally of the 
breadth of a Hulling; and, the broader this fpreads, 
the greater is the value fet upon them; hut, when 
this luxuriant flefh round the eye is thick and 
broad, it denotes the carrier to be a good breeder, 

. and one that will rear very fine young ones. The 
i gentlemen of the fancy are unanimous in their opi- 
• niun, in giving this bird the title of u the king of 
j the pigeons," on account of its graceful, appear¬ 
ance and uncommon fagacity. 

The fancy have attributed to the carrier, the 
following twelve .properties; three in the head, 

three 
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three in. the eye, three in the wattle, and three ia 


the beak. 

The properties of die heatl confift-in its flatnefe, 
flraitnefs, and length; for inflance, when a.carrier 
lias a very fiat fkull, alitde indented in die middle, 
with a long, narrow head, it is gready admired; and 
if the reveife, it is termed, barrel-headed. 

The eye of the carrier fiiuuld. be broad, circular, 
and of an uniform appearance; for, if one part of 
the eye appears to be thinner than another, it is a 
great imperfection, and is called pinch-eyed; but 
when the eye is equal and full, and free from irre¬ 
gularities, it is a rofe-cye, and is very valuable, 
home mention the di (lance which ought to be be¬ 
tween the back of die watde and the edge of the J 
eye; but this is not a property, for when a carrier > 
lives to be three or four years old, has a broad eye, | 
and a large wattle, they will join of couiie. j 

The wattle fhould be broad acrofs the beak, 
fliort from the head towards the point of the bill, 
and leaning a little forwards from the head; for, if j 
it lies flat, it is in great difrepute, and is faid to be ; 
peg-watded. This has caufed fume artful people, ; 
in order to impute upon the kfs knowing, and en- j 
create the price of an imperfect bird, to ingeniouily ( 
raile the hinder part of the watde, fill it up with 
cm k, and bind it in with fine wire, in to neat a man¬ 
ner as not to be cafily detected, particularly by j 
thole who are rather raw and unfkilful in the fancy, j 

The beak of the carrier fhould be long, limit, i 
and thick; though an inch and a half is a long j 
beak, it mull not meafure lets than one inch and a ! 
quarter in length. The itraitnefs of the beak is a | 
great addition to its length; and, if it is the leall out | 
of fhape in this refpe£t, it is then termed hook- 
beaked, and is lightly eltcemed. It fhould alfo 
be tliick, and cf a black colour, which is a great 
recommendation; but, when it falls fhort in this 
particular, it is called lpindie-beakcd, which de- 
creafes its value. 

The length and thinnefs of its neck arc fo emi¬ 
nent a mark, of its elegance, as not to be palled 
over in filcnce; fome call this a property, and 
iudecd it mull be granted tiiat it gready incrcaics 
the beauty of this broad-chcflcd bird, and more 
cfpecially fo, when the pigeon carries its head 
rattier backward, as it fhews itfcll to great ad¬ 
vantage. 


CAR 

The plumage o£ this bird, is generally either 
dun. or black, though there are alfb fplafhed, 
whites, blues, and pieds; but die dun and black 
agree beft with the before-deferibed properties; 
yet the blues and blue-pieds, being very fcarce, 
are great rarities, confcquently of great value, 
though they are inferior in the properties, relating 
to the above-mentioned feathers. 

7'his fpecies of the pigeon was originally bred 
at Buflbra, an ancient dty of Perfia, and from 
thence tranfmitted to Europe; they are called car¬ 
riers, from having been ufed to convey intelligence 
by letters from one dty to another. It is from 
their extraordinary attachment to the place of 
their nativity, and more cfpecially where they 
have trained up their young, that thefe birds were 
employed in feverstl countries as the mod expe¬ 
ditious carriers. Thefe birds are firft taken from 
where they wertf bred to die place from whence 
they are to return with intelligence, The letter, 
which fhould be thin paper, mult be gently tied 
under the wing, in fuch a manner as not to in- 
commocr the bird’9 flight; and it is then fet at 
iibc'ty to return. 

'1 he wi; gad meilenger no (boner finds itfelf at 
Iar«f\ than its iuve for its native home influcnct s 
all its motk:..-. It immediately flics up into the 
clouds to an almoft imperceptible height,and then, 
with great certainty and exacbiefs, darts itfelf by 
fume unknown intuitive principle towards its na¬ 
tive fpot, which is frequently at the dilhuice of 
many miies, bringing its mefTagc to the perfon to 
whom it is directed. By what viiible means they 
difeover the place, or by what compafs they arc 
conducted in the right way, is equally myftenous 
ami unknown; but it has been proved, by expe¬ 
riment, that they will perform a journey of forty 
milu$ in the fpacc of one hour and a half; which is 
a degree of difpatch three times fooner than the 
fwifteft four-footed animal can poflibly perform. 
This method of fending difpatchcs was in great 
vogue in the Eaft, and particularly at Scanderoon, 
till vu y lately; Dr. Ruflel having informed us that 
die practice is now difeontinued. 

In order to train a pigeon for this purpofe, take 
a flrong, full-fledged, young carrier, and convey 
it in a bafket about half a mile from home, and 
there turn it loofe; having repeated this tw o 01 
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three times, then take it two, four, eight, ten, or 
twenty miles, and fo on, till they will return from 
the mod remote.parts of the kingdom. For, if 
they are not praAifed when young, the beft of 
them will fly but infecurely, and Hand a great 
chance of being loft; be careful that the pigeon 
intended to be fent with the letter is kept in the 
dark, and without food, for about eight hours be¬ 
fore it is let loofe, when it will immediately rife, 
and, turning round, as is their cuftom, will conti-. 
nue on the wing till it has reached its home. 

CARRY tow, in the menage: a horfe is 
faid to carry low, that has naturally a foft ill-fhapcd 
neck, and lowers his head too much. 

AUhorfcs that arm themfclves earn' low; but a 
horfe may carry low without arming; for, when 
he arms himfclf, his neck is too fupple, and he 
wants to evade the fubjedtion of the bridle; but, 
when he carries low, he has his neck ill-placed and 
ill-made. 

To carry well, or in a becoming pofture, is faid 
of a horfe, whofe neck is raifed, or arched; who 
holds his head high, without conftraint, firm, and 
well-placed. 

Carrv, 7c, in falconry: a term ufed of a 
hawk j who is laid to carry, when fhc flies away 
with the quarry. 

CARRYING, in bunting ■' a term ufed of a 
hare; of which, when fhe runs on rotten ground, 
or in a froft fometimes, and it flicks to her feet, the 
liuntfmcn fay, fhe carries. 

CASTING, or overthrowing, a horfe. 
METHOD. 

Bring him upon fome even ground, that is fmooth 
and foft, or in the bam, upon fbft ftraw; then take 
a long rope, double it, and caft a knot a yard from 
the bow; put the bow about his neck, and the 
double rope betwixt his fore-legs, about his hinder 
patterns, and under his fetlocks ; when you have 
done this, flip the ends of the rope underneath the 
bow of his neck, and draw them quick, and they 
will overthrow him; then make the ends fatt, and 
bold down his head, under which you muft always 
be furc to have a food quantity of ftraw. 

If you would txand a horfe on the buttock, or do 
any thing about his hinder legs obferve this 
METHOD, 

That he may not ftrike, take up h» contrary 


fore-leg; and, when you brand him, take care that 
the iron be red-hot, and that the hair be both feared 
away, and the flefh fcorched in every place, before 
you let him go. 

Castings in falconry: a term, by which is un- 
derftood any thing that is given a hawk to deanfe 
and purge his gorge; of which there are two forts. 

i. Plumage, i.e. feathers or cotton; the latter of 
which is moft commonly given,in pellets about the 
bignefs of a hazlc-nut, made of fins foft* white, cot¬ 
ton, which, after fhe has flipped, you muft convey 
into her gorge; and, in the morning, obferve dili¬ 
gently how fhe has rolled and caft it, by which you 
will know whether fhc be in a good or bad condi¬ 
tion; more particularly, if (he calls it round, white, 
not {linking,nor vcrymoifl, or watcrifh,fhcmay be 
concluded to be found. But if fhe rolls it not well, 
but calls it long, with properties contrary to the 
former, then fhc is unfound, and full of difeafrs. Be- 
fidcs, if her callings be either black, green, ycllowifh, 
flinty, or ftinking, itfhcws that flu* is difcall-d. 

The former calling is remedied by hot meat, 
and the latter by feeding her well, and walking her 
meats in cooling waters, as of endive, &c. Give 
her alio one or two callings of cotton, incorjwrat- 
ing therewith incenfeand mummy; but, if flu- Hill 
continues in the fame condition, give her upwatd 
fcourings, made as follows: 'Fake one fcruple of 
aloes powdered, powder of cloves four grains, and 
three of the powder of cubcbs, all incorporated and 
wrapped in cotton. Give it the hawk empty, hav¬ 
ing no meat in her pannel. 

Then for the other calling of plumage, it is to 
obferved as the former: that is, in the morning, if 
you And the feathers round, and not ftinking, it is 
a good flgn ; but if it be long and (limy, with in- 
digefted flefh flicking thereto, and having an ill 
(cent, it is exceeding bad. 

Casting-net: there are two forts of thefe 
fifliing-ncts, but much alike in ufe, and manner of 
cafting out, wherein the whole (kill of the work 
conflfls. When this net is exa&Iy thrown out, 
nothing efcapcs it, bringing all within its extent, 
as well weeds, (licks, and fuch-like trafh; but it 
is thereby often broken, therefore you muft take 
great care in what bottoms you caft it, and how it 
is caft off, that the net may fpread itfelf in its due 
dimenflons. Obferve the following 
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DIRECTIONS. cryftaffinc hum o u r of the eye, and is nothing more 

Draw a loop, ms at s* of the main cord, over than an alteration of one or more of its coats, for 

your left arm, and grafp with your left hand all -rite f’le cryftallinc is compofcd of different coats, in 

net from Tto v,about three feetfrom the bottom, ' like manner as is an onion; and, when one or 
where the leads hang, and let the leads juft reft on j more of thefc coats become dark, it will prevent 
the ground; with your right hand take up about a •! the pnfling of the rays of light, 
third part, and cart it over your left (boulder, like ! A cataradf differs in colour; for it fometimes is 
a cloak; then take another third jwrt, from a to t, I white, jiearl-coloiir, yellow, black, or greeniih. 
in your right hand, and let the reftdue remain hang- s Dr. Bracken is of opinion, that only the two 
ingdown: when you have done this, ftand upright, | former of thefe are curable, and that not by any 
and, being at the place where you intend to caft it ! outward or inward application; but by manual 
oft; incline yourfelf firft a little towards the left j operation with the needle, which turns off the la- 
liand, that you may afterwards fwing yourfelf mime of the cryftallinc that are difeafed, and then 

about to the right with the greater agilirv; and fo the rays of light are admitted through the remain- 

Jet the net launch out into a pond : and take care ing parts. If other methods are ufed, be they 

that the threads or mefhes of the net be not entan- ' whar they will, they may fometimes help his fight, 
gird with your buttons, left you be in danger of fo as to keen him out of ditches, and from running 
being drawn in after it. Sec Plate III. of Nets, againft walls, or fuch-lrkc, but they will never cure 
'Traps, fjfe. fig. i . a cataract. In (horr, the only certain cure for ca- 

CASTRhL: a kind of hawk, which much re- tarn*Lls, is to perform the operation called couch- 
femblcs the lanncr in fhape, but as to fi’/.e is like ing. But this cannot be performed by any but an 
the hobby; her game is the growth, a fowl com- expert furgeon, who underftands the anatomical 
mon and well known m the north of England part of the eye, and who has been well ufed to the 
and ellewherr; Hie will alio kill a partridge, and practice. 

yet is a bird of a very cowardly nature, and a flow CATARRHS, in sw tne : a diforder to which 

goer afore-head, and therefore not much in ufe. they are frequently fubject; the following are tf~ 
CATARACT: a malady in the eyes of a teemed the moil effectual methods of cure: 
hawk, not realily removed; and fometimes in- Bruife liverwort, hen’s-dung, red ochre, dried 
curable, when it is too thick, and of long conti- floes, and polypodium root; boil them well in fair 
nuance. water, and give it warm, morning and evening, 

It proceeds from grnfs humours in the head, for two or three- days, 
which do not only dim, but frequently extinguifh, Takc half an ounce of brimftonc, and as much 

the fight; though fometimes the hood is the caufe Burgundy-pitch, hold his head by force over them 
of this miichicb whilft burning on a chafiug-di£h of coals, after 

CURE. which give a drench of garlic, pepper, and rue, 

Scour her two or three days with aloes or aga- boiled in new fmall-beer. 
ric; then take one fcruple of the powder of wafhed Catarrhs, in sheep: fee Cough. 
aloes finely beaten, and two fcruples of fugar-can- CATTLE, their good or bad qualities to dif- 
dy; mingle thefe together, and with a quill blow cover. Upon view, if you fufpect any dtfciV, 

it into the hawk’s affected eye three or four times gripe hard with your hand, on the back or wither*, 

a-day. , behind the (boulder; and this griping will caufe fo 

This is the gcntleft and mod fovereign medicine j lenfible a pain, if unfound, that the beaft will (hr ink 
of any yet known; but, if this will not do, you 
muff ufe ftronger remedies, as the juice of celan¬ 
dine toots, bathing their eyes often with warm role- 
water, nn which the (bed of fenugreek has been 
boiled. 

Cataract, in horses; is fituated upon the 
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or tremble, ill enduring your jgripe or pinch, and 
be ready to Fall; but, if found and healthy, it- will 
not flinch, or but very little. 

If you buy lean cattle for fattening, fee they arc 
young j for, if old, they will not prove well; but 
rather your money and charge will ho caft away 
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to little or no advantage. And, to know this, ob- 
ferve they are fmooth, and often lick themfelves, 
that they want not their teeth, that their hides be 
thick and firm, fhouldcrs and ribs broad; and, if 
the hair of their tail be broken, they will not feed 
kindly, but rather dwindle than encreufe in fle/h or 
fatnefs. 

Cattle, to fatten: the.following is not only a 
cheap, but a fpcedy 

METHOD. 

Put them into an agreeable padure, and, as the 
feafon is, give them chaff, rapes of grains, with the 
duftings of meal, fometiines chopped peafe-hawm, 
offal turnips, cabbage or colewort leaves; if you 
perceive their ffuinachs fail, boil colewort-lcaves 
in vinegar or ffale beer-grounds, and drench them 
with it, and it will recover their appetite,and make 
them feed roundly; water than twice a-day at 
leaff, if in winter, if you have an.opportunity; but 
worm the water, and fift ibmv bran into it; and, 
to nuke them healthful, liruilc cummin and anile- 
feeds, or carraway-fccJs, and boil in‘their water 
once in four or five days. When they are houied, 
keep their ftalls dry and hard under foot, paved | 
with ftoncs or gravel, and Hoping, that the urine 
may run away; and have the windows to open, 
that they may have frcfli air in fuch convenient 
quantities as the lcaibn requires; and by this ufigc 
they will fuon become fat. 

Cattle, afflicted with an unknown imvard 
diforder, to 

CURE. 

If you cannot find out the difeafe of the bcaff, 
take a quart of ale, a handful of wormwood, a 
handful of rue, and a handful of rofemai y; all be¬ 
ing bruifed in a mortar, and then boiled, llrain the 
herbs forth very well, and add two I'poonliils of die 
juice of garlic, as much of the juice ot houieieck, 
and as much London-treade: mix them togethci, 
and give it to the beaft milk-warm. 

CAV ALCADOU R: a word ufed at the court 
of France, and among the families of the bhxnl, 
-under the late monarchy, fignifying the equerry, 
or maftcr of the horfe. Thus they laid, the equer- 
ry-cavalcadour of the Queen’s Rubles; of Adon- 
fieur, of tbe Duke of Orleans’ (tables. 

in Italy, this word fignifies the peifons who trot 
.oaks with bardellc (a idles. Su Bardelle. 
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CAVALIER, in the menage: one that under- 
ftands horfes, and is pradtifed in the art of riding 
them. 

CAVESSON, in the menage: a fort of nofe- 
band, either of iron, leather, or wood, fowetimes 
fiat, and at other times hollow or twilled, clapped 
upon the note of a horfe, to wring it, and to for¬ 
ward the breaking of a horfe. An iron caveflon is 
a (amende or band of iron, confiding of two or 
three pieces joined by hinges, and mounted with a 
head-dull, a throat-band, two ftraps or reins, with 
three rings; one rein pufles through the middle 
ring, when wc mean to make a horfe work round a 
pillar; through the two fide-rings we pafs the two 
reins, which the rider holds in his hand, or makes 
fad to the fuddle, in order to keep the horfe's head 
in fulije6tion, Acc. 

CAUSTICS and Corrosive.' are potable 
cautcrizings or burnings, with oil, wafer, or mine¬ 
rals, chymically prepared, and fometimes contracted 
by making a wound, or breaking the Hein, with 
roots and herbs participating of a fiery nature, and 
thcle arc ufed in eating away dead-flefh, bony or 
fpungy cxcrtfcuices; and, in cafe of the farcy, 
mange, ring-worm, or the like loathi'ome danger¬ 
ous didemptrs: and the chief of thcle are, aqua¬ 
fortis, aqua-regia, vitriol, oil of t;aTar, quick-lime, 
oil of fpike, arfeuie or rciiilgar, argyptiucum, cro¬ 
cus-mar lis, mercury fubliinate, copperas, verdegrif, 
all uni, and record;;!. Of roots and flowers; the 
root of burdock., horle-radifh, white lilies, garlic, 
onions, cuckow-pint, featherfew, briony, the leaves 
of colewort, celandine the great, fouthcruwood, 
butter-flowers, ground-ivv, the flowers i»*‘ inare- 
blabs, fenna, faxifrage-water, lilies, hollihocks, lea- 
liious, rue, bears-fout, or hellebore, Ace. the appli¬ 
cation of which muff be left to the uiferetion of tiie 
practitionei, to make it as lie fees convenient, or 
confident with the nature* of the iliffeniper. 

C AUXIN G- 1 RON : an iron with which far¬ 
riers leai thole parts of a hoife that requite burning, 

CAVVK. 1 NG-TIME, im falconry; a hawk’s 
treading time. 

CERATE, healing, or epulotic. Take of 
white diachylon plaiiter and olive-oil, each two 
ounces ; LocatcUusVbalfam, and balfani of capivi, 
each one ounce; melt the plaidet ai d L< catcllus 
in tbe oil over the fire; take eft, and when neatly 
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cold ftir in the catpivi, a little at a time, till it is 
all incorporated. 

CERVUS: a word denoting the ftag or deer 
kind, which have deciduous horns, at firft hairy, 
and afterwards naked and fmooth; add to this, that 
there is only one dog-tooth on each fide of the up- 
per-jaw, and that placed at a diftance from the 
other teeth. 

CH ACE: a ftation for v. ild-beafts of the foreft; 
from which it dift'ers in this ref|»cct; that it may 
be in the pofleflion of a fubjedl, which a foreft, in 
its proper and true nature, cannot; neither is it 
commonly fu large, nor endowed with fo many li¬ 
berties, as the courts of attachment, fwain-motc, 
juftice-fcat of Eyre, Sic. On the other hand, a 
chacc differs from a park, for that it is of a larger 
compais, having a greater vaiiety of game, and 
more ovcrl'cers, or keepers. 

Of tire chacc titat is tnoft proper to train a hunt¬ 
ing horie to. 

Some would have a boric that is dvftgned either 
for a buck-hunter, or fox-hunter, to be ufed at iirft, 
and trained up, in tlrat iort of extreife: others are 
of opinion, that thole chaces are too violent for a 
young horie, and therefore choofc to train him af¬ 
ter harriers; which laft ftvms indeed to be tire moft 
eligible. As for the ftag, buck, and hind, there is 
not much diff erence in the hunting of them ; fo 
tlrat the inconvcuiencics from each chacc arc in a 
manner the fame; for, which ioever you hunt, it is 
either in covert or at force. 

If a d-.-er be hunted in a park, they ufually choofc 
the moft woody parts erf it, as a refuge from the 
purfuits of their enemies; it being both unplcafcut 
to tire rider, and troublefome to the horfc, to fol¬ 
low the dogs through the thick buihes; and, bc- 
fnles, in parks the ground is ufually full of mole- 
banks, trenches, 5cc. which arc dangerous for a 
young horfc to gallop on, tiil he has attained feme 
perfection in his ftrokc. But. if they be turned 
out of the park, ami hunted at force, you will find, 
that, as loon :ls you have unharboured or roufed 
them, they will immediately make out end-way s 
before the hounds, five or fix, nay ronretirms ten, 
miles; they following in full cry, fo fwiftly, that a 
horfc mull be compelled to run up and down hill 
without any iutcriuiliion, leaping hedge, ditch, and 
dale*} nay, often croifmg rivers, to the great danger 


of the rider, as well as of the horfc. So that it 
fhould feem altogether improper to put a young 
horfc to fuch violent labour at the firft, till he has 
been inured to hard fervice by praftice and de - 
grees. And beftdes, the fcafons for the chaces, 
beginning about Midfummcr, and ending at Holy- 
rood-tide, is a part of the year in which the fun’s 
heat is cxccffive; fo that, beftdes the fwiftnefs and 
violence of this chacc, and the danger of cracking 
his wind, and butfting his belly,—beftdes the 
ft raining of his limbs by fuch defperate riding, and 
creating in a young horfc a loathfomcncfs to his 
labour, by undergoing fuch violent and unufu: 1 
fervice,—tire fun’s cxccffive heat does fo fcorc h 
the eaith, that a violent chacc would hazard the 
melting of his grcale; and the weight of the ride;, 
by rcaion of the hardtiels of the ground, would oc - 
caftan foundering, fplints, and windgalls; infomucb, 
tha*, in a fhort time, the Ivefe would prove alto¬ 
gether ufcleis. 

Therefore it would be heft that thofe horf -s 
that are chtployed in this violent exercife be horl'es 
of Hayed years, and which have been trained to 
hunting by long practice and expvi icr.ce. Young 
holies, lays die Duke ol' Nevvcaftic, are as fubjccl 
to diieai'cs as young children; therefore he advifes, 
that any man who would buy a horfc for ufe in his 
ordinary occafions, as for journeys, hawking, or 
hunting, never fhould buy a horfe till the mark he 
out of his mouth.; and, if he he found of wind, 
limit, ami light, he will laft you eight or nine 
years, with good keeping, and neve, fail you: 
and therefore, he adds, 1 am always ready to buy 
for fuch purpoles, an old nag, of lome huinlimii or 
falconer, that is found; and that is the allful nag: 
for he gallops ot; all grounds, leaps over hedges and 
ditches; and luch an one will not fail you irt your 
join ney, or any where, and is the only nag of ufe 
for plcalure or journey. 

The next chacc is that of the fox; which, al¬ 
though it is a recreation much in ufe, and highly 
applauded by the generality of the nobility and 
gentry, yet it is inconvenient for the training of 
a young hoiie; it being fwif? without refpitc, and 
of long continuance too; both which are diilafte- 
ful to a horie: but the greatcit inconvenience that 
happens to a horie in this cafe is, that, when a fox 
is unkennelled, he fvldom or never betakes hiinfcif 

to 
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to the open country, bat remains 4n the ftrongeft 
coverts and thickeft woods; fo that a hoife can 
have but jitde pleafure in accompanying the 
founds, without running the rifle of being ftubbed, 
or other as dangerous accidents. The fitted horfes 
for this chace are horfes of ftrength and agility; 
as this chace begins in November, which is the 
worft time of riding, and ends at Lady-day, when 
tire ground is in the belt order. 

The next chace is the otter; which is not con¬ 
venient for a horfe, bccaufe he that will truly 
fiuriue this amphibious animal muff often fwim his 
iiorfe, to the equal hazard both of himfclf and the 
head. 

The hare therefore fliould feem the beft chace, 
both for pleafure and delight; and the moft bene¬ 
ficial for training a young horfe. It is indeed 
fwift, and of fome indurance, like that of the fox ; 
but far more pleafant to the horfe, bccaufe hares 
commonly run the open country; and, the feent 
not being fo hot as that of die fox, the dogs are 
oftener at default, and by that means flic horfe has 
many refts; in which cafe he recovers his wind, 
and gains new ftrength. This chace begins at 
Michaelmas, and Lifts till the end of February. 

The heft dogs to bring a horfe to perfection of 
wind and fpecd arc fleet northern hounds; for 
they, by means of their hard running, will draw 
him up to that extraordinary fpecd, that he will 
not have time to loiter; and, by continual prac¬ 
tice, he will he fo inured and habituated to the vio¬ 
lence of their fpecd, that in a fliort time he will be 
able to ride on all forts of ground, and be at fuch 
command upon the hand, that he will ftrike at what 
rate you plcafe; and three-quarters (peed will be 
Ids troublefome to him than a Canterbury gallop. 

7'his may probably be one of the rcafons why 
the northern breeders, for the generality, excel 
thofe <>f the lbuth; fincc certainly the fpecd of 
their hounds contributes much to the excellence of 
their horfes, and renders them able to endure a 
four-mile courfc without fobs; which fome horfe- 
men call whole-running. 

CHACK, or beat upon the hand: a horfe is 
faitl to chack, or beat iijkiii the hand, when his head 
is not fteady, but he tofles up his nofe, and fhakes 
it all of a fudden, to avoid the fubjedtion of the 
bridle. 
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CHAFFINCH: a finging-bird, that efkes its 
name from its delighting in chuiF) and is admired 
by many for its fong. 

It is a ftout bird, and very Jhvifh rn its fong, but 
has varioui notes. The Eflcx are the beft; there 
have been fome known brought out of that county, 
and fold for a guinea and a half or two guineas a- 
piccc; they commonly teach diem a fong, which is 
called Whitford-tunr, and Chopping-lim. They 
arc often brought up under other birds, called 
fwcct-fong chaffinch. The wild ones do not fmg 
above three months in the year, but thofe that are 
brought up nettlings, or branchcrs, will ling fix or 
feven months in the year. 

They breed alinoft in every bodge, nd have 
young ones at the beginning of May; they breed 
twice or three times in the year; you may take 
them about ten or twelve days old, and feed them 
as you do a linnet. They arc very hardy birds; 
and, if you would have them branchcrs, you may 
take them in June or July; you may take thmiat 
a watering-place, or in a broad lane, with clap¬ 
nets, as you do linnets. 

The male of this kind may be diftinguifhed from 
the female at ten or twelve days old ; the diftercncc 
is very plain, if you view them together: the cock- 
bird has a great deal more white in his wing than 
the hen, particularly on his pinion; his breuft is 
remarkably redder, and the feathers of the whole 
bird of a higher and brighter colour than the hen’s. 
In an old bird, the head of the cock is blnifh, the 
back of a reddifli brown, with a mixture of afh- 
colour or green; the bread of a fine red; and the 
! belly, under the tail, white. The colours of the 
: hen are not fo bright and lively; her rump is green, 

; back not fo brown, and the belly not red, inclines 
) to a dirty kind of green; the breaft is allu of a 
duller colour, more u|>on the grey. 

The chaffinch breeds in May, and has young 
ones the beginning of that month. She builds 
near the top of a high hedge, or on the branches 
in the fide of a tree: her neft is the prettied 
of all fmall birds, excepting the goldfinch’s, which, 
1 thirik, excels it in beauty: the outfidc is green 
mofs, fmall flicks, withered gnifs, horfe and cow 
hair, wool, feathers, tic. the inlide lined with fea¬ 
thers, hair, wool, &c. making an exceeding foft 
bed for her young. 
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The infide, or cavity, of the neft, Ts an inch and 
three-quarters deep; the diameter two inches and 
a half; and, notwithstanding the bottom and fides 
of this curious fabric were near an inch thick, die 
whole weight of a complete neft was no more than 
feven drachms. Another neft, whofe dimenfions 
agreed with this, was two drachms lighter. The 
bird itfelf, when fully grown, weighs about four¬ 
teen drachms : its length, from the end of the bill 
to the end of the tail, is fix inches; of which the 
latter is two and a half long. She lays ufually four 
eggs, but fomedmes five, of a whitifh-colour, fpot- 
ted with a few large reddifh-brown fpots, with a 
few fmall fpccks and ftreaks, at the biggeft end, of 
the fame colour. * 

The chaffinch has commonly but four young 
ones at a breeding; you may take them when they 
arc about ten days old, and feed them as you do 
the goldfinch or linnet; they are hardy birds, that 
may be eafsly railed: and, when they are out of or¬ 
der, apply the fame things as you do to thofe birds 
when Tick. 

Thcfc birds arc taken with dap-ncts in great 
plenty, in June and July, efpccially the young 
flight, which we call branchcrs,whcn they come to 
drink at their watering-place, &c. therefore it is 
hardly worth the trouble of bringing them from the 
neft, though fume, that are bred under the fweet- 
fong chaffinch, fbmetimes prove very good birds. 

CHAFING, in horses, to prevent. 

A f »re back is very common upon the road in 
travelling, and more efpccially in young horfes, 
whofe backs are unufed to carry loads; therefore, 
to thefe laft, a pretty large feated laddie agrees 
beft, and, every morning, alter your crupper a 
hole or two, that it may thereby draw the faddle 
back, and now and then let it alfo have liberty 
forwards, and by this means he will not carry 
your weight always in the fame places, which will 
conduce greatly to his cafe, and keep the (kin upon 
his back. 

Let your horfe’s back be cooled every time 
you bait him, and now and then wafhed with 
warm water, and wiped dry with a linen-cloth; 
and the faddle fhould alfo be feraped, lb that no 
hardnefs nor inequalities remain from the fweat, 
that, together with the duft, flicks round the feat 
on the panne!. 
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When a horfe’s back is once much inflamed, I 
doubt, it will be too late to keep the ikin on upon 
the journey; however, alter the preflure of the 
faddle, fo as the parts leaft heated may bear the 
burden, and that equally. Then ufe fait and wa¬ 
ter, warm urine, vinegar, &c. for thefe are com¬ 
monly ufed to cool a horfe’s back that is hurt; but, 
if the fkin be broke in holes, from what people call 
warbles, I believe it will be found, that equal 
quantities of fpirits of wine, and tin£lure of myrrh 
and aloes, with a little oil of turpentine, will be 
beft to bathe the places with now and then. There 
will be holes or fmall wounds in the tumours, 
called warbles, before fbme people would imagine 
it; therefore ufe the faid tindure, and, with care, 
you may proceed upon your journey; I fay, with 
care, becaufe you fhould look at your horfe’s back 
often, and not hang unon him, fo as to make the 
inflammation fpread; therefore, for this end, it is 
beft to -walk on fdot awhile every hour, and bathe 
the horfe’s back with fait and water, vinegar, or 
any other thing, that is an enemy to putrcfa&ion, 
til! fuch time as the hide will bear prefling without 
inflammation; which it will do, by continuing 
tills method for feme time. 

CHALLENGE, among hunters: when hounds 
or beagles, at firft finding the feent of their game, 
prefently open and cry, they are faid to challenge. 

CHALLENGED COCK-FIGHT, is gene¬ 
rally to meet with ten ftaves of cocks, and to make 
out of them twenty-one battles, more or Itfs; the 
odd battle to have the maftcry. 

. CHANFRAIN-BLANCE: fee Star. 

CHANFRIN, is the fore-part of a horfe’s 
head, extending from under the cars, along the in¬ 
terval between the eye-brows, down to the nofe. 

CHANGE a horse, or change hand, is to 
turn, or bear the horfe’s head from one hand to 
another, from the right to the left, or fiom the left 
to the right. You fhould never change your horfe, 
without pufhing him forward upon the turn; and, 
after the turn, uufti him on ftrair, in order to a 
flop. This horfe changes from the right with an 
ugly grace. Set Ektier, Walk, end a Pas- 
sad e of five times. 

CHANNEL of a horse, is the hollow be¬ 
tween the two bars, or the nether jaw-bones, in 
which the tongue is lodged: for this purpofe it 
■» fhould 
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{hould be large enough, that it be not prefled with 
the bit-mouth, which {hould always have a liberty 
in the middle of it. 

CHAPE, among hunters, means the tip at the 
end of a fox's tail; fo called, as the tail itfelf is 
termed breech, or drag. 

CHAPELET, is a couple of ftirrup-leathers, 
mounted each of them with a ftirrup, and joined at 
top in a fort of leather-buckle, called the head of 
the chapelet, by which they are made faft to the 
pommel of the faddlc, after being adjufted to the 
rider’s length and bear: they are ufed, to avoid the 
trouble of taking up or letting down the ftirrups, 
every time th ’t a gentleman mounts on a differ¬ 
ent horfe and fluidic, and to fupply the want of the 
academy fuddles, which have no ftirrups to them. 

CHAPERON of a bit-mouth: a word only 
ufed for (catch-mouths, and all others that arc not 
cannon-mouths fignifying the epd of the bit that j 
joins to the branch, juft by the banquet. 

In (catch-mouths the chaperon is round, hut in 
others it is oval; and the (amt* pa: t, that in (catchcd 
and other mouths is called enaperon, is, in cannon- 
fnouths, called f oncean. j 

CHARBON, (i.c. coal:) an obfolcte French 1 
word; fignifying that little black fpot or mark, ! 
th„t remains after a large fpo , in the cavity of the j 
Corner teeth of a horfe, about the fevehth or eighth 
yea:, when the cavity fills, and the tooth, being 
fmooth and equal, is (aid to be raifeii. 

CHARGE: a preparation of an ointment, of 
the confidence of a thick dcco&ion, auplied to the 
(boulders, (plaits, inflammations, and fprains, of 
horfes. The parts affected are rubbed and chafed 
with this compofition, after which you may cover 
them with linking-paper, if you will. Charges are 
made two ways, viz.. 

Either with emicllurcs, i. e. a mixture of honey, 
turpentine, i'uct, and other drugs; or with remu- 
lade, which is a mixture of the lees of wine, with 
the drugs of cmidlure. 

Farriers frequently confound the names of 
charge, cmicllure, and rcmoladc, and indifferently 
life one for the other. 

CHASTISEMENTS, or corrections: 
are the feverc and rigorous effects of the aids; f >r, 
when the aius arc given with (evenly, they become 
funUhmcnts. 


CHAUSSE trov-haut: a white-footed 
horfe is faid to be fuch, when the white marks run 
too high upon the legs. 

CHECK, in falconry .• a term ufed of a hawk, 
when (he forfakes her proper game, to fly at ryes, 
crows, rooks, or the like, crofting her in her flight. 

CHEST-FOUNDERING, in horses: ‘this 
proceeds generally from hard labour, whereby the 
horfe becomes forfeited; fo that upon the whole it 
is no more than a fcvcrc cold, ;uid is to be managed 
accordingly. 

When a horfe is chcft-fnundercd, his coat will 
ftarc, and his flanks will heave more than com- 
| mon. Moderate bleeding is the befl, in older to 
cafe his diiiiculty of breathing; but I would no: 
advile the opening his flank-veins or tinmi 
infide of the thigh, for tliat i> iLldoin attended with 
any good eftedt. 

CURE. 

Take oil of petre half an ounce, mix it with an 
ounce of the oil of camomile; and fo proportion¬ 
ally a greater quantity, as you fee occafion, and 
bathe the bread with a hot woollen doth; and, 
when vou have in that manner chafed it as well as 
you can, run a hot iron over it to make it fink 
into the (kin: do this twice or thrice,and give the 
horfe a quarter of a pint of falhul-oil, and the like 
quantity of aqua vita*, warmed and well mixed to¬ 
gether over a gentle fi:e. 

Food that is eaiily digefted (hould be given him, 
foch as oats ground rough, and wann water with 
a little oatmeal in ir; andj if there is any necdlity, 
you may give him the following 
CLYSTER: 

Take pvllitory of the wall, and mallow-leaves, 
of each three handfuls; fenugreek-feed bruifid, 
and auififeed, of each an ounce: boil tlufc well in 
a gallon of water to three quarts; add two ounces 
of lenitive elecluarv, and three of common oil. 
CHEST-TRAPS: fie Traps. 

CHEVALER (a French woid): a horfe is 
faid to chevalor, when in j ailaging upon a walk or 
a trot his far forc-hg etudes or overlaps the other 
fore-l< g every ii coud motion. Sec Pass AC E. 
CHEWING-BALLS: fie Ba i.ls, chewing. 

CHINE, MouRNiNC ok: this is can fed by 
fuddcnly coding iq on cxcJfivc heats, Handing in 
damp or wet places, or eating foch'things as turn 

to 
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to raw humours, which, falling upon the liver and 
lungs, frequently inflame or putrify them, fo that 
they occaflon the horfe, by defeat of their office, to 
fall down fuddcnly and die; therefore, when you 
by any trembling or dulnefs fufpeft this grievance, 
ufc the following 

CURE: 

Let your horfe blood; and, having chafed him 
well, take olive-oil and verjuice, of each two 
ounces; the juice of celandine, and powder of elc-' 
campane root, of each an ounce; warm them a 
little; and, tying his head up to the rack, pour tlrm 
into his noftrils, flopping them’ dofc after it, that 
he may be forced to fneeze and ftrain to caft it 
out; after which having an ounce of the powder . 
rhubarb heated in a pint of Canary, give it him in 
a dr.-nching-horn, as hot as he can well endure it, 
end lo ufe him each morning for a week together, 
and the bad humours will go oft’. 

CHINESE PIGEON : this beautiful little pi¬ 
geon is a native of Pekin in China, and was im¬ 
ported into Europe in fomc of the company’s (hips; 
it is only to be feen in the collections of the rich 
and curious, who have always large cr.gcs, or a dif- 
tincl aviary built on purpufo for them. It is a very 
fcarce and dear bird, and, in my opinion one of the 
greatefl curiofitics of the pigeon kind; therefore, for 
the fatisfutflion of my leaders, 1 (hall give a parti¬ 
cular defcription of it. 

This pigeon in lire is rather left than the com¬ 
mon fwallow; the Tides of the head are yellow, but 
the top and the fpace round the eyes are of an afli- 
colour; it has a bluifh aih-colourcd beak, and the 
iri-.les of its eyes are of a fine white; the extreme 
feathers on each fide the head and neck are red, and 
there are blue feathers about the rife of the wings. 
Tin* hind part of the neck and back arc brown; 
and the cxminities of the feathers black: thole on 
the ihouhlei s are lighter, and variegated at the ends 
with black and white. The firft and laft covert 
feathers are black, but are white on their external 
edges; the long feathers of the wings arc black, 
tile edges of which arc tipped with white; and the 
belly and bn-aft are of a lovely pale role-colour. 
The tail, which is cotnpoied of twelve feathers, is 
a mixture of dufky and blight; the legs and feet 
arc red, and the claws black. 

As it is a matter of ibmc difficulty to form a 


right judgment whether a pigeon be a cock or a 
hen, for in this particular fome of the ableft and 
beft fanciers have erred; in order therefore to clear 
up this point, I have drawn up the following rules; 
a proper obfervance of which, joined to a little ex¬ 
perience, will foon enable the young fancier to be¬ 
come an adept in this particular. 

1. The cock has always a longer and ftoutcr. 
breaft-bone than the hen. 

2. His head and checks are broader and fuller, 
and he hxs a bolder look, than the hen. 

3. The vent in the hen, and die bone near the 
vent, arc always more open than in the cock. 

4. In young ] igeons, that which fqueaks longeft 
in the neft generally proves to be a hen; and, where 
then; are two in die nefl, the largeft ufually turns 
out to he a cock. 

<?. The coo of the cock is longer, a great deal 
louder, and more mafeuline, than the hen’s; and 
the cock often makes a half-round in his playing, 
which the hen fcldom does, though a warm lively 
hen will fometimes Ihew and play very like a cock; 
and, when letcherous, will even attempt to tread 
another pigeon. 

CHOLER, OR SHARPNESS OF URINE, IN 
HORSES : if you fee the (kin yellow or bluifh, thele 
humours abound, and caufeafeverifh heat: to re¬ 
duce them obierve the following 
DIRECTIONS: 

Take a handful of elder-leaves, an ounce of the 
feeds of peony, or, for wan* of elder-leaves, elder- 
bark ; bruife and feethe them in a pint of ale, and 
give warm. 

OR , 

'I'ake of turbith, an ounce; ginger, cinnamon, 
maflic, gallingul, and aloes hepatic, of each half an 
ounce; diagriiiium, rhubarb, and fennn, of each a 
drachm: dry, bru ill, anil make them into a powder, 
giving the horlc the whole quantity at two doles in 
warm ale or milk. 

CHOLIC: when a horfe has this pain violently, 
it is as dangerous, as the flaggers, and care mult 
be taken of the firft approaches of the diforder; 
for, when it comes to that* degree which the far¬ 
riers call convullions of the bowels, and which is 
much the fame with what wc call a twitting of the 
guts, the caft is nearly defprratc. 

In the firft approaches of the cholic, the horfe’* 
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belly may be perceived to be fwdled, he looks un- 
eafv, lies down, rolls himflf about, and gets up 
again; and his mouth his hot, and his eyes look 
red. After it is come to the more defperatc ftatc, 
be /lamps furioufly unon the ground, rubs his fides 
hai'd againft the wall, ftretchcs out his legs and 
neck, and gives all poflible figns of the grcate/l 
tmeafinefs. 

This diforder is generally occafioned by the 
creature's eating too greedily of coarfc green f«>od, 
and fometimes by fudden cold when he is hot; 
(bmetimes alio by the eating unwholefome herb 1 , 
as thefe creatures will do when they come into frdh 
paftures, though they would not touch the fame 
plants in thole grounds where they have been ufad { 
to feed. Very often the following medicine will 
produce a 

CURE. 

Scald fomc bran, and put to it a tca-fpoon full of 
oil of anifefecd; flir it together, and give it warm, j 
If this does not anfwcr, difiblve a quarter of an 
ounce of philonium romanum in a pint of pepper¬ 
mint-water, and give this for a drench. In cafe 
this fails, rccourfe mull he had to cl ytiers. Boil 
two handfuls of mallow-leaves, and a quarter of a 
pound of cummin-feed, in three quarts of water, 
for a quarter of an hour; put to this a quarter of a 
pound of fugar: then drain it off, and add a quar¬ 
ter of a pint of fallad-oil, and two f}x>nfuls of oil of 
turpentine. This mud be given warm, and the 
horfe mud be walked gently after it. After which 
give him clean hay, warm water, and bran; and, 
if he does not grow well diredly upon this, repeat 
the dofe of phiioniuin romanum once in eight hours, 
and put oil of anilcfecd in all his bran. 

When the cafe is come to the word before care 
is taken, or the word fymptoms come on in -fpite 
of thefe remedies, the horfc mud be blooded. Then, 
indead of-the philonium and peppermint-water, 
give it to him thus: 

Dillolvc a drachm and a half of thephilonium in 
a pint of mountain wine; add to it a qutfMLof a 
pint of fallad-oil, and a tca-fpoon full of fi*t of 
fai-armoniac; gjwr.this as a drench, and ride the 
boric gently hidf an hour ) after he has taken it. If 
this docs not fucceed, mix a grated nutmeg, and a 
quarter of an ounce of jalap, in a quarter of a pint 
of gin; add half a quartern of fwcct-oil, and give 


it him as a drench. One or other of thefe mud 
be given once in three hours, and repeat the dy/lrr 
as often as he feems violently in pain. He mud bo 
ridden foftly about at limes; and by t’:is means the 
fit, if it be ever fo bad, will be carried off. JBut 
care mud be taken that it dries not return; and 
this will be chiefly prevented, l.y giving him only 
very' good dry food, fealded bran, warm water, and 
fometimes a little anifefeed mixed with the bran. 

The following balls and clyders fur the windy- 
cholic may be given with fafetv: viz. 

Firjl lull for the windy-cholic. —Take fennel 
feeds, powder of anife and cummin, of each half an 
ounce; two drachms of camphirr; fifty drops of 
oil of juniper, and one ill a Jim of pellitory of the 
wall: make all thefe into a lull with any kind of 
fyrup, and wafh it down with about a horn and a 
half of ale. 

Second hall for the windy-cholic, when attended 
with theJlranguary.-T.ikc fai-pruiHlaonc ounc-, 
Vcilice-turpentine and juniper-berries powdered, 
of each half an ounce, oil of juniper one drachm, 
and fait of tartar two drachms; make thefe into a 
ball, and wafh it down with ale. Thefe balls may 
be repeated till they are cftedual, and the horfe 
may be walked about. I would alfo recommend the 
following dyder to be adminidcred between the 
balls ; that is, after the fird and fecund lull. 

CLYSTER. 

Take half an ounce of long-pepper, two hand, 
fuls of camomile-flowers, anife, coriander, and fen¬ 
nel, feeds, of each an ounce; boil thefe in three 
quarts of water till they are reduced to two, and 
then add half a pint of gin, eight ounces of oil of 
camomile, and half an ounce of oil of amber. 

I /hall now give two or three receipts for drinks, 
compofed of articles eafily procured. 

I. Take Vcnice-turpcminc, diflblvcd with the 
yolk of an egg, fix drachms; Cadile-feup, or hard- 
foap, one ounce; nitre, or faitpetre, one ounce* 
juniper-berries, and ginger, each half an ounce. 
Mix thefe with about a quart of warm ale, and a 
large onion boiled in them; and you may repeat 
this two or three times, as you find it necefiary. 

II. Take Daffy Velixir and fallad-oil, of cadi 
half a pint; and of philonium one ounce and an 
half. This /hould be given warm, and repeated if 
ncceflary. 

I {hall, 
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I fliall, in the next place, deferibe the dry cholic, 
or gripes, which frequently arifes from coftivcncfs; 
this is difeovered by the horfe’s fruith-fs and fre¬ 
quent attempts to dung, the quirk motion of his 
tail, the high colour of his urine, and if he can 
dung it will be very black and hard; in this cafe, 
an emollient oily «. lvfter fhould be ufed twice a-day, 
and the following 

PURGING DRINK: 

Take of f-iiiia three ounces, fair of tartar half an 
ounce; infule rhefe in a quart of boiling water a.i 
hour or two; then flrain it off, and add four ounces 
of CJ limber's fair, and two ounces of lenitive elec¬ 
tin'! y. r 

The inflammatory or bilious cholic is the laff 
f»rl to wide') ..hoife is fubjul. Moll of the fymp- 
t 'lns attending the w'uidv cholic will be found 
i.i dry; anJ in this is liqvr-adJed, a great 
h at, ]■anting, a:i-J drin.ls of tlu- mouth. In this 
cafe copious Heeding, is prvfcribed, at lealt two 
quarts; and tills fhould be repeated if the fymp- 
toms do not abate; the emollient clyffer,with two 
ounces of nitre dillMved in it, fhould be thrown up 
twice a-day, and tliis will c«k>1 his inflamed bowels. 
And give him the time cooling purging drink as is 
pn.IWihcd for the dry gripe?. 

CHOPS, c i.f.kts, or rifts, arc maladies in 
the palate of a hoile's mouth, cauild either by car¬ 
ing coarfc and rough hay full of thiftler and other 
prickly fluff; or by foul provender full of (harp 
feeds, which by frequently pricking the bars of his 
mouth caul'cs them to wrinkle and breed corrupt 
blood, which may turn to a canker; and, if it fhould 
come to that, it is to be cured according to the di¬ 
rections given under the article C \nker : but, to 
prevent it, oblervc the following 

DIRECTIONS : 

Wafh his mouth with vinegar and fait, and anoint 
it with honey. And, for the removing of thefe dif- 
tempers, pull out his tongue, and flicc it with an 
mciiiun-knifc, and thruft out the kernels or cor¬ 
ruption ; then walh the parts as before dirciffed. 
But, to prevent their coming at all, the beff way 
is to wafli his mouth or tongue often with wine, 
beer, or ale, which will prevent blitters from breed¬ 
ing in it, or any other dilcafe. 

CHUB: is a fsfh by no means in very much 
efteem, his fleth being very coarfc, and full of 
No. 7. . 


fmall bones; yet he affords good fport to the angler, 
cfpcciaily to a Tyro in the art. They fpawn about 
the beginning of April; and their haunts are chief¬ 
ly in large rivers, having clayey or fandy bottoms, 
[ in holes fhaded with trees; where many of them 
i in general keep together. He bites beft from fun- 
i riling till eight in the morning, and from three in 
the afternoon till fun-fet. In March and April 
you muff angle for the chub with worms; in June, 
and July, with flies, fuails, and cherries; but in 
Auguft and September, ufc a pafte made of Par- 
mcf.111 or Holland checfc, pounded in a mortar 
with a little butter, and a fmall quantity of faffron 
put to it to make it of a yellow colour. In the 
winter, when the chub is in his prime, a pafte 
made of Chefhiiv-checfe and tur|>cntiiic is very 
good ; hut no bait is more proper for him than the 
pith of an ox’s or cow’s back-bone; you muft 
take the tough outward fkin off very carefully, 
hut have particular c are that you do not brtiife the 
inward fkin; alfo the brains of the above animals 
are an excellent bait for the chub. Let your line 
be very ft tong, with a quill-float on it, ftronggut 
at bottom, the hook No, 3 or 4; the depth, jn hot 
weather, mid-water; in coldifh, near the bottom ; 
and, in quite cold weather, on the ground. The 
tnoft pieafiint wav of taking him him is by dibbing; 
which is thus performed: in a hot fummer’s-day, 
go to any hole that you know they haunt, and you 
will find perhaps thirty or forty of them hafking 
themlllvcs like partridges on the furface of the wa¬ 
ter ; then take your rod, which muft be very ftrong 
and long; your line the lame, but about a yard in 
length ; and bait the hook with a grafshopper; vou 
mull flicker youildf behind fome bulh, or ftump 
of a tree, fo as nor to he feen; for the chub is very 
timorous, and the lcaft lhadow will make him link 
to the bottom, though he will foon rife again. 
Having therefore fixed your eye upon the largeft 
and beft, drop your bait with great caution before 
him, and he will iuftantly take it, and be held faft; 
for he is a fcathr -mouthed filh, and feldom breaks 
hold, ifplayed properly. 

There is peculiar way of adibbing for them in 
fome counties, which 1 fliJl deferibe for the reader’s 
information. Where the ftiil deep holes lie almoft 
near the middle of the river, or cut, fo diftant from 
the (horc, that they cannot be taken with a rod , 
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and line; twoperfons go on one fide die river, and 
one on the other, having a long line in their hands, 
which Ihould, if all unravelled, reach twice acrofs 
the river; but, as they begin with it at firft,only 
from one perfon to the other. In the centre of die 
line, is another fufpended from it, about a yard 
long, baited with a cock-chaffer, or grafshopper: 
thus prepared, they drop it, as in the former in¬ 
fiance, before any chub they like; which, when 
they have hooked, the perfon who has the knot of 
line in referve unravels it, and then the other draws 
die fifh over to him, and baits the hook a-frcQi, 
after which he gives a fignal, and the other winds 
op the line again, till it arrives at its proper length; 
with this fimpic method many pounds weight arc 
taken in an hour. 

CINQUE-PORT : a fquare net rdembling a 
cage, taking its name from the live entrances into 
its it is of excellent ufe for apy pond or river, 
fwift or Handing water, for catching of fifh ; and 
the way to let it is reprefented by fig. i. in Plate 
IV. of Nets , Trapsy £sV. To make ufe of this net 
ad thus: 

Provide four ftrait ftrong poles, anl'wcrablc in 
length to the depth of the water; lharpen the great 
ends like flakes, and notch them within a foot of 
the ends, to fallen the four corners of the net, as 
E, F, G, H; make the like notches or the fame 
poles at a convenient dillance, for the Aliening the 
four upper corners in the fame manner, as a, b, 
C, D. 

The bottom of the net is four-fquarc, without 
any entrance; in order to ufe this with the greater 
corrveniency, get a boat to place the net in the wa¬ 
ter, for the poles mull be driven fail into the 
ground, and at fuch a proj>cr dillance, that the net 
may be ilretchcd out Hi IF, each pole anfwcring to 
its fellow in an exa£t direct line; and this may fuf- 
fice in any Handing water: but, if it be in a fwift 
ftream, the motion of the water will always move 
the het, and fo frighten away the fifh. 

Now, in order to prevent this incbrivcnicnrc, 
fallen certain Hrong flicks at the'very top of the 
four poles, to flraitdn and flrengthen one another, 
and to keep all tight; as for example, obferve the 
lame pointed and marked 0, />, r, d y and you will 
eafily comprehend it; but then, if you fallen two 
Mier crofs-ways from 'a a unto*» and 0, and from 


c e to s and r, you need not fear, the water can 
have no power over it. 

CLAMPONNIER, os claponnier: an 
obfolete word, denoting a long-jointed horfc, that 
is, one whole paflems are long, flender, and over- 
pliant. The word is properly applicable only to 
bulls or cows; for la elaponmerty in French, ia in 
them what the paflem is in a horfe. 

CLAP, in falconry: the nether part of a hawk's 
beak. 

Clap, in the back of a horfe: the cure of this 
diforder is befl performed by cooling applications, 
to do which obferve the following 
METHOD: 

Take of bole-armoniac, four ounces; ten whites 
of eggs; flir thefe well, and add thereto as much 
ftrong port-vinegar, either white or red, as w’ill 
make it of the confiflence of a pretty fliff poultice, 
and apply it upon thin leather all along the finew 
and part affected, after the leg has been well bathed 
and \yalhed with warm waiter, and wiped dry with 
an cafy hand. 

Clap-net and looking-glafs, otherwile called 
during or daring: is a device to catch larks with; 
for which end obferve thefe 

DIRECTIONS. 

Provide four flicks very ftrait and light, about 
the bignefs of a pike, two of which fhou'd be lout 
j feet nine inches long, and fhould all be notched at 
the ends, as in the figure of thefe flicks marked a 
! and h ; at the end /•, fallen on one fide a Hick of 
about a foot long, of the fame bignefs with the 
other four flicks, and on the other fide a Iniall peg 
of wood, marked a, thiee inches long; then get 
four flicks more, each a foot long, as at f j each 
mull have a cord nine feet long, fattened at the 
bigger end thereof, as at t and f, every one of 
them fhould have a buckle at the end, at r, for the 
commodious fattening of them to the rcfpciitive 
Hicks, when you go about to fpread your net; you 
arc to provide yourfclf with a cord, as 0, 4 , b, g % 
which muH have two branches, as a, i ; one of 
them is to be nine feet and a half long, the other 
ten, with a buckle at each end: the refl of Ihe 
cord, from htogy mull be between twenty-two 
and twenty-four yards long; and all thefe cords, 
as well the long ones as thofe with the Hicks, 
Humid be flrongfy twitted, about the bignefs of 
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one’s little-finger. The next thing to be provided 
is a ftafF, as m, n, about four feet long, pointed at 
die end m ; and at the end, at it, fallen a little ball 
of wood, lor the convenient carrying of thefc many 
neccflaries in fome fack or wallet; you mull alio 
have a finall iron fpade to level the ground, as you 
fee occafion, and two (mall rods, each eighteen 
inches long, having a great end, and thereto a final 1 
flick fixed, with a packthread near the end of the 
laid rod} and about nine inches from it tic another 
packthread with two ends, each hanging dear a 
toot long; at each end tie a little pointed flick; 
and at the fmaller end of the faid rod tie a pack¬ 
thread with four doubles, which mull form two 
loops, which tie to the legs of fome larks: you 
mull alfo have two fmall reels, as r, by the help 
whereof you may make the larks fly as there isoc- 
calion; the next thing you are to prepare is a look- 
ing-glafs, according to the figure next deferibed. 

Taken piece of wood about an inch and a half 
thick, and cut it like a bow, but fo as that there 
may not be above nine inches fpacc between the 
two ends, t and r, and let it have its full thickncfs 
at the bottom, to the end it may receive into it that 
lalfe piece marked i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, in which the 
figure 6 is the loweft, and the upper 3 is but half 
an inch large; the five corners, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, mull 
be let in, to receive as many pieces of looking- 
gb.is. in the middle of the faid piece of wood, in 
tne bottom or under part thereof, by the letter b, 
make a hole to receive a little wooden peg, as at £, 
fix inches long, and about the hignefs of one’s' fin¬ 
ger, pointed at /, and a little hole in the middle, at 
p; you mull likewife have another piece of 
wood, as », n 1, a, a foot long, and about two 
inches fquare, lharpened at the end, q ; make a 
little engraving therein at c, about two inches high 
and one inch and a full broad; then bore or pierce 
a hole in the faid piece above the end at », to re¬ 
ceive the peg r, which mull come down an inch 
into the hole 0, and fo turn cafily about. Set Plate 
111 . fig. 5. of Nets , Traps , &c. When it is thus 
fixed, put a fmall line into the hole at./, aiul your 
glafs is finilhed. You mull place it between the 
two nets, near the middle of them, at the letter /, 
and carry the line to die hedge, fo that by pulling 
the line you may make the louking-glafs play in 
and out, as children do a whirligig, made of an 


apple and a nut. Always keep it turning, that the 
twinkling of the glafs againft the fun may provoke 
the larks to come to view it. 

CLAWS of beafls, foulncfs of, to clcanfefrom 
fand, flub, 01 other filth, obferve the following 
METHOD: 

Fir 11 you mull call the beall and tic his feet, 
atul with a (harp knife pare off" what is dead, and 
rub ii very well to make it bleed; and then take 
dry verdegris and bruife ir fmall; dry oft’ the blood, 
and lay it on again; and then take hog’s greafe, 
and dip it in die verdegris, fo bind it on with a 
linen cloth; and by keeping it dry one night it will 
be well. And if tlvy chance to have a wart, grow¬ 
ing betwixt their claws, or in the heel, you mull 
pare it with a knife, and let it bleed very well, 
then take a hot-iron and fear it; then take tar, yel¬ 
low wax, and butter, melted together on the fire, 
lay it on with a tent of flax, and bind it on with a 
cloth, and it will be well (oon. 
j CLEAR WALK: a term relating to game 
cocks, which fignifics die place that the fighting- 
cock is in, and none other. 

CLOSE, re, a pa fade jujlly , is when thchorffe 
ends the pafiitdc with a demivolt, in good orders 
well narrowed and bounded, and terminates, upon 
the fame line upon which he parted, fo that he is 
dill in a condition to part from the hand handfomc- 
ly at every laft dme or motion of his demivolt. 

CLYSTERS, general receipts for; adapted to 
particular diforders in horfes. 

1 . 

For a pefiiUntial difeafr , occaficncd by a chole¬ 
ric or fiery humour .—-Take ot the feeds of colo- 
quiniida, cleared from the hulks, hall an ounce; the 
juice of centaury and wormwood, of each an ounce; 
cailorcum, half the like quantity; juice of wood- 
forrel, two ounces; and half a pint of olive-oil; 
concocl them into two quarts of water a little 
fwmened with brown fugar, and injed it into die 
horte’s bodv. 

II. 

For any internal diforder proceeding from me¬ 
lancholy .—Take anifefecds an 3 the feeds of mal¬ 
lows beaten to powder, of each an ounce; boil 
them with a ilnall quantity of favin in a quart of 
whey or (kitnwnilk; then add a quarter of a pound 
of frtdh butter, and, after having well drained 
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out the liquid part, adminiftcr it as above, luke¬ 
warm. 

III. 

For any internal dijlemper, occaftoned hy [an¬ 
guine corrupt blood, or tvatery humours , by means 
of bad concotlion or objlruflion , (s\\ —'lake of tin: 
leaves and roots of marfhmallows, a handful; of 
violet-leaves, double that quantity; linfccds ami 
coriander-feeds, of each a handful; white-lily- 
roots an ounce; the juice of fenna, the like quan¬ 
tity with the latter; boil them in two quarts of 
water to the confumplion of a third part; and then 
add a pint of olive-oil, and give it to him warm. 

IV. 

An approved clyjler for ficknefs in general .— 
Take of the oil of dill and camomile, of each an 
ounce; the oil of caflia, half an ounce; the juice 
of violet-leaves, two ounces; then, having con- 
coded a good quantity of mallows into two quarts 
of water, ftrain the liquid part, and put the before- 
mentioned ingredients therein, and adminifter them 
blood-warm. This is Angularly good, elpccially 
in all violent difeafes. 

V. 

In cafe of rejlringency or hard binding .—Take 
a quarter of a pint of the juice of fumitory, two 
ounces of the fyrup of roles, as much of the oil of 
bays, half a pint of ncaf’s-foot oil, and two ounces 
of the juice of mulberries; add to thefe a pint of 
new milk, and force it into the horfe’s body; and 
fo upon like other occafions. 

VI. 

A receipt for an emollient clyjler .—Take one 
pint of linleed-oil, half a pound of Venice-treacle, 
a large handful of marfhmallows, and the lame 
quantity of camomile-flowers, two ounces of bay- 
bcrrics and fwect-fennel-leeds; put thefe ingre¬ 
dients into a gallon of water, and lei it boil till it 
is reduced to three quarts, and apply it when pro¬ 
perly cooled, taking particular care that it is not 
given too hot; and, if the horle is very coflivc, you 
may add four ounces of cream of tartar. 

Horfes are at times fo much troubled with con- 
vulfions that their jaws arc frequently locked up, 
confequently they cannot receive much nourifh- 
ment at the mouth. In order to lave them from 
flarving, it mull be adminiftcrcd elfcwhcre; in 
fhis cafe, which is rather cxtraoi dinary, you may 


give him by way of clyfter, about three pints of 
any mild broth, not too fat, made of fheep’s heads, 
trotters, or any other kind of nourifhing food. 

VII. 

A receipt for a rc/lringent clyficr .—To a pint 
of port-wine, add two ounces of jeluits bark, four 
ounces of diafeordium, a handful of dry red-mfe 
leaves, and one ounce of balaflines : let all thefe 
be boiled together in two quarts of water till they 
are reduced to one. 

vn r. 

A receipt f:r a purging tlyfter ,—Take two or 
three handfuls of marfhmallows, one ounce of Jen¬ 
na, half an ounce of hitter-apple, one ounce of hay- 
berries', one ounce of bruited aniklLcd,and half an 
ounce of fait of tartar; boil thefe an hour in three 
quarts of water, and add four ounces of fyrup of 
buckthorn, and half a pint of oil. 

COACHMAN’s OINTMENT: Jee Oint¬ 
ment. 

COCK : a d un; flic bird, and the male of the 
hens. It is the common opinion that a cock lhould 
never grow fit, and that he ought to liipplv a dozen 
hens, from which he is diftinguifhed hy his fpurs 
and comb: the eggs, which hens lay without being 
trod, mull not be hatched, for they will addle; 
cocks arc gelt, when young, to make capons. 

This bird in general is the mod virile, ftatelv, 
and majeftic, of all others; and is very tame and 
familiar with mankind; naturally inclined to live 
in habitable houfes; he is hot and llrong in the act 
of generation, and delights in open plains, where 
he may lead forth his hens into green pallures and 
under hedges, that they may warm and balk tlicm- 
felvcs in the fun; for to be put up in walled places, 
and paved courts, is moll unnatural to them, nti • 
will they thrive. 

Now, in the choice and fhape of a dunghill- 
cock, he lhould he, according to our Engiifh 
authors, of a large and well-proportioned body, 
long from his head to the rump, thick in the 
girth; his neck lhould be long, loofc, crcdl, and 
high, as the pelican and other birds of prey 
arc; his comb, wattles, and throat, large, of a 
great compafs, ragged, and of a very fcarlet red; 
his eyes round and large, the colour lhould be 
anfwcrable to the colour of his plume or mane, as 
grey with grey, red with red, and yellow with 
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fellow; his bill crooked, (harp, or ftrong! y fet on 
his head; his mane or neck feathers very tong, 
bright, and (tuning, covering from his head to his 
(boulders; his legs ftrait and of a ftrong beam; 
with large long fpurs, (harp, and a little bending, 
and the colour black, yellow, or brownifh; his 
claws ftrong, (hart, and well wrinkled; his tail 
long, bending back, and covering his body very 
clofe, his wings very ftrong; and, for the general 
colour of a dunghill-cock, he (hould be red; he 
(hould be valiant within his own walk; and, if he 
is a little knavi(h, fo much the better; he (hould 
be often crowing, and bufy in fcratching the earth 
to find out worms and other (bod for his hens, and 
inviting them to eat. 

Cock, came. The beft properties for foe 
choice of fighting-cocks, are their (hape, colour, 
and courage, and (harp beds or fpurs. As to their 
(hape, the middle-fizcd ones are efteemed the beft, 
as being fooneft and eafieft matched, as alfu the 
tumbled:, and, generally, of moft courage; where¬ 
as, for the large ones, called foe turn-pock, it is 
difficult to find their equal; befidcs, they arc, for 
the moft part, heavy, not (hewing that (port in a 
battle: likewife foe finali-fizcd ones arc weak and 
tedious in a battle. 

He (hould be of a proud and upright (hape, with 
a final! head, a quick large eye, with a ftrong back, 
crooked and big at foe letting on foe beam of his 
legs, very ftrong, and, according to his plume, 
grey, blue, or yellow; his fpurs long, rough, and 
(harp, a little bending inwards. 

The grey pile, yellow pile, or red, with the 
black breaft, is efteemed the bed: the pied is not 
fo good, and the white and dun word of all. If 
he is red about the head, like fcarlet, it is a fign of 
ftrength, luft, and courage; but, if pale, it is a fign 
of faintnefs and fickncft. 

His courage is (hewn by his walk, treading, and 
pride of his going, and in pen by his frequent 
crowing; for foe (harpnefs of his heel, or, as the 
cock-mailers call it, foe narrow-heel, is only (een 
in his fighting; for the cock is (aid to be (harp- 
heeled, or narrow-heeled, which every time he 
rifes, hits and draws blood of his adversary, gilding, 
as they term it, his fpurs in blood* and every blow 
threatening the other’s death. 

And fuch cocks arc the beft; for a (barp-hcclcd 
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cock, though he be a little falfe, is deemed much 
better than foe trued cock that hath a dull heel, 
and hits feldom. 

But that cock which is both hard and very (harp- 
heeled is to be efteemed above others; therefore, 
in your choice, choofe fuch an one as is of a ftrong 
(hape, good colour, and of a moft (harp and ready 
hcd. 

METHOD of BREEDING , &c. 

The breeding of thefe cocks for battle is very 
different from foofe of the dunghill; for they are 
like birds of prey, in which foe female is of better 
efteem than foe male; and fo, in the breeding of 
thefe cocks, be fure that the hens be right, that is, 
they muft be of a right plume, as grey, grizzle, 
fpcckled, or yellowiftt. Black or brown is not 
amifs, their bodies large, and well pouked behind 
for large eggs, and well tufted on foe crowns, 
which (hews good courage. 

If they have weapons, it is the better; alfo 
they mull be of a good courage, otherwife their 
chickens frill not be good. And it is obfcrvable, 
that the perfect hen from a dunghill-cock will 
bring a good chicken; but the beft cock from a 
dunghill-hen can never get a good one. 

Thus having got a breed of perfect cocks and 
hens, the beft lealbn of the year to breed in is from 
the incrcafe of the moon in February to her increafe 
in March; for a March bird is of far greater efteeni 
than thofe bred at other times. 

Let the pen where (he fits be placed warm, with 
loft fwcct ttraw therein for her neft, they being 
much tenderer than the dunghill-hens; and per¬ 
mit no other fowl to come where (he fits, for that 
will dilturb her. 

You (hould obferve if (he be bufy in turning her 
eggs; if (he is, that is a good fign, but if not, do it 
at luch times as (he riles from her neft ; and be lure 
that lhc has always meat and water by her, left 
when lhc riles Ihe Ihould ftay long to feek food, 
and lb her eggs be fpoiled. 

Likcwil'e in foe place where (he fits let there be 
fand, gravel, and fine-fifted^afhes, to bathe and 
trim hcrfelf in at pleafure. 

In about three weeks (he will hatch; and ob¬ 
ferve, if (he covers and keeps the firft chickens warm 
till foe reft are hatched, to take thofe from her, and 
keep them warm in wool by foe fire till all arc 
£ hatched, 
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hatched, and then put them - under her, keeping 
both the hen and the chickens very warm, not fuf- 
fcring them to go abroad for three weeks or a 
month in the cold; for they arc fo tender, that the 
cold anil kill them 

Let them have plenty of food, as oatmeal, cheefc- 
parings, fine fmali wheat, and foe like, and a huge 
room to walk in, with a boarded floor; for that of 
earth or brick is too cold or moift. After three or 
four weeks, let them walk in your court-yard, or 
garden, to pick worms, provided there are no links 
or puddles of (linking water, which is as bad as 
potion for them to drink, engendering corrupt dif- 
eafes. Keep them after this manner till you can 
know foe cock-chickens from foe hens; and, when 
you perceive their combs or wattles to appear, cut 
them off, anoint the fore with fweet butter till well; 
and this will make them have line, fmali, flender, 
and frnooth heads; whereas, if you let foe combs 
grow to their bignefs, and then cut them off, it anil 
caufe them to have gouty thick heads, with great 
lumps; neither is foe flux of blood good, for the 
leaft lofs of blood in a feathered fowl is very dan¬ 
gerous. 

Let foe cock-ckickens go with their bens till 
they begin to fight one another; then feparate them 
into fcveral walks, and that walk is foe beft that is 
freeft from foe retort of others. 

Let the feeding-places be upon foftdry ground, 
or upon boards; for to feed them upon pavements, 
or on piaifter floors, will make their beaks blunt 
and weak, fo that it will hinder their holding fait. 
Any white corn, as oats, barley, or wheat, is good 
food for a cock in his walk; fo are toafts or crufts 
of bread fteeped in drink or wine; for it will both 
fcourand cool them inwardly. 

If your chickens begin to crow at about fix 
months old, clear and loud,or at unfeafonablc times, 
it is a fign of cowardice and fidfehood, fo that they 
are not worth foe rearing; for foe true cock is very 
long before he can get his voice, and then he ob- 
ferves his hours. To one cock four or five hens 
are iufficient: for they are of fo hoc a nature, and 
will tread fo much, that they foon confume their 
Batumi -ftrength. At two years old you may put 
a cock tp foe battle, as not being before perfect 
and complete in every member; for, by fullering 
him to fight when his fpurs arc but warts, you may 
s 


know his courage, but -not his goodhds. You 
muft alfo be circumfpedt about the perch where¬ 
on he roofteth; for if it be too final! in foe gripe, 
or crooked, orfo ill-placed that hccannotfit with* 
out ftraddling, it will make him uneven-beded, and 
confequently no good ftriker. 

Seeing therefore that foe perch is of fiich confe- 
quence for the marring or making them, foe beft 
way is to make a row of little perches, not above 
feven or eight indies long, and about a foot from 
foe ground, fo that with cafe they may go up to 
them; and, being fet, muft have their legs clofe, 
the fhortnefs of foe perch not admitting otherwife; 
and it is a maxim, that he that is a clofe fitter is 
ever a narrow ftriker. 

You muft alfo be careful, that, when your cock 
leaps from the perch, foe ground be foft whereon 
he lights; for hard ground caufcs goutinefs. In 
dieting and ordering a cock for the battle, which is 
foe principal tiling, (for foe beft cock undieted is 
not able to encounter with foe worft that is dieted,) 
obferve theft directions. 

The beft time to take up your cocks is foe latter 
end of Auguft; for from that time till foe latter end 
of May cocking is in requeft; and, having viewed 
them well, and that they are found, hard-feathered, 
and full-fumtned, put them into fcveral pens. 

For foe proper mode of conftruCting foefe pens, 
it is better to confuit fome cock-mailer, for an 
ocular fight is far better than a verbal defeription. 
Only obferve, they fhould be made of clofe boards, 
well joined together, all but the fore part, which 
muft be made open like a grate, the bare about two 
inches apart, and before foe grate two large troughs 
of foft wood, foe one for water and the other for 
meat; foe door of foe grate to be made to lift up 
and down, and of fuch largenefs, as with cafe to put 
the cock in and take him out; alfo clean the pen 
daily, to keep it Tweet. 

The pen fhould be at leaft force feet high and 
two feet fquare; of theft pens many may be joined 
in one front, according to foe uft you have for them. 
For foe firft three or four days that they are put in 
their pens, feed them only with old wheat-bread, 
foe cruft pared away, and cut into final! fquare bits, 
with which feed them at fun-rifingand fun-fet, giv¬ 
ing them about a handful at a time; and be fure let 
them not be without good frefh water. 


After 
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'After Aey hive been thus fed four ^dayt, and 
-their crop* are cleared of die corn, worms, and 
other coaife feeding, in the morning take them out 
af their pens, putting a pair of hots upon each of 
afeeir beds, which hots are Toft bombafted rolls of 
leadier, covering their fpurs, that they cannot hurt 
orbruifc one another, fo letting diem down upon 
the graft, that is, two at a time, let them fight and 
buffet me another for a good while, provided they 
do not wound or draw blood of each other; and 
this is called {parting of cocks. The reafon of thus 
exercifing of diem, is to chafe and heat their bodies, 
to break the fat and glut within them, and to caufe 
it to come away. Your cocks being fparred fuf- 
ficicndy, and that you fee them pant and grow 
weary, take them up and untie their hots; then 
being provided with deep ft raw baikets made for 
that purpofc, with fweet foft ftraw to the middle, 
put into each ba fleet a cock, covering him over with 
the like ftraw to the top; then put on the lid dofe, 
fo let him fweat and ftove till the evening; but, 
before you put him into the balket, give him a 
lump of frelh butter, with white fugar-candy, and 
rofemary finely chopped, and this fcouring will 
bring away his greafe, and breed breath and ftrength. 
In the evening, about four or five o'clock, take 
them out of the ftoving-bafket, and, licking their 
heads and eyes all over, put them into the pens, 
then take a good handful of bread cut fmall, put it 
to each in their troughs, and make vyater therein, fo 
that die cock may take the bread out of die warm 
urine, and this will fcourand deanfe both the head 
and the body extremely. The bread, that you muft 
now and afterwards give them, muft not be fine 
white bread, but a fort made for that purpofe, af¬ 
ter this manner: 'lake half a peck of wheat-meal, 
and the like quantity of fine oatmeal; mix thefe toge¬ 
ther, and knead them into a ftiff pafte, with ale, the 
whites of twelve eggs, and half a pound of butter. 
This pafte being well wrought, make it into broad 
thin cakes; and, when three or four days old, and 
the blifter-rings are cut away, cut it into little 
fquarc bits, and give it to the cocks. 

There are fome that will mix in the laid bread, 
liquorice, anifefeed, with hot’fpiees; but this is not 
good, as it makes them too hot at hearty fo that, 
when they come to the latter end of a battle, they 
are oveicume with their heat. 


Having fed your cocks thus after their fparring, 
the next day let them reft, and only give them their 
ordinary feeding of bread and water; then the next 
day, which ia the fparring, take them into a fair, 
even, green, dofe; there let down one of diem, and, 
having a dunghill-cock in your arms, {hew it him, 
running from him,enticing him to follow you; and 
fo chafe him up and down for about half an hour, 
fullering him now and then to have a ftrokc at 
him; and, when you fee him well heated and pant¬ 
ing, take him up, and carry him to his pen; the 
like do with the reft, and there give them their 
fcouring. Take half a pound of butter that has no 
felt in jt; beat it in a mortar, with die leaves of the 
herb of grace, hyflop, and rofemary, until the herbs 
arc incorporated therein, and that the butter is 
brought to a green falve; and of this give the cock 
a roll or two, as big as he can well fwallow; then 
ftove him in the balket, as aforefeid, until the 
evening; then take him out, put him in his pen, 
and feed him as before directed. 

The next day let him reft and feed, and the day 
following fpar him again; and obferve this me¬ 
thod every other day for the firft fortnight, to 
fpar or chafe him, as being die mod natural and 
kindlieft heats; but do not forget to give him a 
fcouring after every heat, as aforefeid, for the 
breaking and deanfmg him from greafe, glut, and 
filth, which lying in his body caufe purfineft and 
feintnefc, fo that he cannot ftand out the latter end 
of a battle. 

Thus having fed your cock the firft fortnight, 
obferve the feme rules the next fortnight; but for 
a week do not fpar him, or give him heats, above 
twice a week, fo that three or four times in a fort¬ 
night will be fcfficient; and each time ftove and 
fcour him, according to the nature of his heats ; . 
long heats require ftronger ftoving, as alfo great, r 
fcouring. But if you find him in good breath, arid - 
that he requires but flight heats, then ftove him d.c - 
left, and give him the left fcouring. 

For the third fortnight, which completes die fix 
weeks, which is fufficient to prepare .a cock, for 
battle, feed him asaforefeid,'but.fpar him nit at 
ail, for fear it Ihouldmakc hi&head tenderand fore, . 
neither give him any violent exercife; hut uaiy 
two or three times in the fortnight let him mol -rare¬ 
ly be chafed up aud down to m a imam his wind; 

and 
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and now and then Cuff a code, which you muff 
-hold in your hands; this done, let him have his 
fcouring, well rolled up in powder of brown fugar- 
■candy; for as the cock is now come to his perfe& 
breath, and clear from filth in his body, die fugar 
prevents that ficknefs which the (enuring would 
•then caufe. 

When you have fed him fix weeks and you 
find your cock is in luft and breath, he is then fit 
to fight; but always obferve, that he has at lcaft 
three days reft before he fights, and that he is emp¬ 
tied of meat before you put him into die pit. 

When he is put into die pit, your chief care muft 
be to match him wdl, in which confifts die princi¬ 
pal praife of a cock-mailer; therefore, when you 
match, there are two things to be confidered, viz. 
the ftrength of cocks and the length of cocks; for, 
if he be too ftrong, he will overbear your cock, and 
not permit him to rife, or ftrike.with any advantage; 
if he be too long, your cock will hardly catch his 
head, fo that he can neither endanger eye nor life. 

Now to know thefe, there are two rules: as for 
his ftrength, it is known by the thicknefs of his 
body, as that cock is held ftrongeft which islargeft 
in the girth, which may be eafily known if you 
meafure him with your fingers: as for his length, 
it is eafily known if you gripe him about die 
middle, and caufe him to ftretch forth his legs; 
bus if you are doubtful that you (hall lofe in the 
one and yet are fure to gain in the other, you may 
venture to match. 

When your cock is thus matched, prepare him 
to the battle: firft, with a pair of fine cock-(hears 
cut off his mane dofe to the neck, from his head to 
die fetdng on of his (houldcrs; then clip off all the 
feathers from his tail dofe to his rump, which the 
more fearlet it appears, die better (late of body he 
is in; then take his wings and extend them forth 
by die fidl feather, clip die reft flopewife, with 
(harp points that when he rifes he may endanger 
the eyes of his adverfary; then, with a (harp knife, 
(crape, (inooth, and fharpen, his beak, and alfo 
(mooch and (harpen his (purs; and, laftly, fee that 
there be no feathers about die crown of his head 
for his adversary to take hold of; then, with your 
fpittle, moiften his head all over, and (b turn him 
into the pit to cry his fortune. 

When the battle i» ended, your firft bufinefs muft 


be to fcarch his wounds and fudi as you find, fuck 
out the blood with your mouth; then wafh 
with warm urine to keep diem from rankling, and 
prefendy give him a bit or two of your bed fcour¬ 
ing, and fo (love him up as hot as you can for that 
night; and in the morning take him forth, and, if 
you fee his head much fwdled, fuck it noth your 
mouth, as aforefaid, and bathe with warm urine. 

Then having the powder of the herb robert, well 
dried, and finely lifted, pounce all the fore places 
therewith, and give him a good handful of bread 
to eat, out of warm wine, and then put him into 
the (love again, as before dire&ed, being very 
careful that no air comes to him till the fwclling is 
gone; but twice a-day fuck and drvfs him, feeding 
him as afprefeid. 

But, if your cock has received any hurt in his 
eye, then take a leaf or two of right ground-ivy, 
that is loch as is found in little tufts in the bottom 
of hedges; chew this in your mouth very well, and 
fuck out the juice, and fquirt it into his eye two or 
three times and this will foon cure it, provided the 
fight is not pierced; and it will alfo preferve the 
eye from films, flaws warts Arc* 

If your cock has veined himlelf, cither by nar¬ 
row ftriking, or other crofs blow, find out the 
wound, and prefendy bind unto it the loft down of 
a hare, and it will both (launch it and cure it. 

After your wounded cocks are put forth to their 
walks as fit to gp abroad, and when you come to 
vifit them in about a month or two after, if you 
find any hard fwviled bunches about their heads, 
blackifh at one end, it is a fign of unfound cores; 
and then with a (harp pen-knife open them, and 
crufh out the (aid owes; then fuck out all the cor¬ 
ruption, and fill the holes with frefh butter, which 
will perfect the cure. 

COCK-PIT: a place made for cocks to fight 
in, being ufually a houfe or hovel covered over. 
The place on which they fight is a dud, that is the 
green fbd; which is generally made round, that all 
may fee, and about which there are feats and places 
for the fpc&ators to (is of three heights or more, 
one above another. 

Cock-pit-laws. i. In fetdng of a cock, 
none are to be upon the clod but the two fet¬ 
ters chofen for that office; and, as foon as the 
cocks are fet beak so beak in the middle of the 

clods 
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clod, and there be left by the fetter*, if the fet 
cock do not ftrike in counting twenty, and fix 
tunes ten, and twenty after all, then the battle 
is loft. 

a. If he flrikes, then they are to begin count- 
uig again. 

3. l.i betting, if any offer a mark to a groat, or 
forty (hillings to one, or ten pounds to five (hil¬ 
lings; if any take the wager, then the cock is to 
be let, and they are to fight it out. 

4. Done and done is a wager, or fufficient 
betting, when the cocks arc call in the clod or in 
righting. 

COCK-ROADS, a fort of net contrived chief¬ 
ly for the taking of wood-cocks; the nature of 
which bird is to lie clofc all day under (bine hedge, 
or near the roots of fomc old trees, picking for 
worms under dry leaves, and will not ftir without 
being dilturb^d; neither Joes he fee his way well 
befoic him, in a morning early; but towards even¬ 
ing he takes wing .to go and ger wafer, flying ge¬ 
nerally low; and when they find thoroughfare in 
any wood, or range of trees, they ufe to \ cuturc 
through; and therefore the cock-roads ought to be 
made in fuch places, and your co« h-n.is ( •ianted 
according to the figure. Whichj.r in Plate III. 
Jig. 6 . of Netty Trap^ is' c. p. 97. for the manner 
of placing this net obferve the tollowing 
METHOD: 

Supjiofc that you? range of wood be about thirty 
paces long, cut a walk through it, about the mid¬ 
dle, about thirty-fix or forty broad, which tnuft 
be di redly ft might, with all the (hrubs and under¬ 
wood carried away ; in like manner (hould all the 
boughs that hang over the (aid walk, be cut off; 
then choofir two trees, oppoiitc to each other, as 
reprefented in the figure, and marked a and jo ; 
then prune, or cut oft'all the front boughs, to make 
way for the net to play. 

In the next place, provide two ftrong logs of 
wood, which open or cleave at die largcft ends, 
as marked c, d ; the middle parts tic fait to ionic 
boughs of the tree, as die letters e F direct, and let 
the tops hang over, as g h reprefent. 

You (hould always have ready good (tore of pul¬ 
leys, or buckles made of box, brafs, or the like, 
according to the form defigned by the figure, 
which (hould be about the fuse of a nun’s finger, 
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and fatten one at each end of the perches or legs, 
o, h, after you have tied on your pulleys, about 
the two.branches marked 3, a certain cord, of the 
thicknefs of one’s little finger; then tie another 
knot on die (aid cord, about the diftancc of an 
hand’s breadth from the firft knot, marked 4, and 
fo let the two ends of the cords hang down about a 
foot, that therewithal you may faften them to the 
pulleys which are at die ends of the two perches or 
legs, as are marked 1, &, clofc to the notches G, H; 
clap a finall packthread into each pulley, which 
(hould reach to the foot,of the trees; that, by the 
help thereof, you may draw up two ftrongcr curds 
into the faid pulleys, where you hang the net, and 
not be forced always to climb up into the tree. 

I.affly, provide a (band to be concealed; about 
h .lf a dozen boughs pitched together, may terve 
for that purpoic; with a ftrong crooked (lake 
(diced into the ground, juft by die (land, on which 
to faft en the lines of the net. 

When it is drawn up, remember to tie a ftonc to 
the ends of’each of the two coid«, about four or 
five pounds weight each, that, when you lot go, the 
(tones may force down the net w ith a heavy fall, 
and puil up both the (tones, and upper part of the 
net, clofc to the pulleys 1, L; the ftones are marked 
M, n, and the figure reprclents die whole net ready 
for uic. 

The ends of both lines mud be drawn to your 
lodge, or ftand, and wound two or three times about 
the crooked (lake, to prevent the falling of the net, 
till Come birds fly by if. 

COCK’s WALK : the place where acock is 
bred; to which ufually no other cock comes. 

COCK 1 NG-CLOTH : a device for taking 
plieafants; to make which ohferve the following 
DIRLCTJOA'S: 

Take a piece of coat te canvafs, about an ell 
fquare, and put it into a tan-pit to colour; then hern 
it about, and to Mch corner of the cloth lew a pi* ce 
of leather about three inches fquare, and fix two 
(licks erofiwife, to keep it out as a, n, c, 11, in fig. 
4 . Plate 111. o r Nets, Trapfy tfV. p. 97 , there mull 
alio be a hula in the cloth to fook out at, as at E ; 
provide yourfelf with a finall (hurt gun, and, when 
you arc near enough, hold out the aturefaid cloth at 
arm’s end, and put die muzzle of the gun out of 
hole, which ferves as a reft for the gun, and lb let 
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fly, and you will fcldom mils; for, by this means, 
the phcafants will let you come near them, and the 
cocks will be lb bold as to fly at it. 

COCKRKLL: a young cock bred for fighting. 

CODS, or ftones fwdlcd: a malady in hories 
that comes many ways, either by wounds, blows, 
bruifes, or evil humours, which corrupts the mat's 
of blood that falls down to the cods; or from a rup¬ 
ture, &c. CURE. 

Take bole-armoniac reduced to a fine powder, 
vinegar, and whites of eggs, well beaten together, 
and anoint the part with it daily, till the fwclling 
abates; and, if it impofthumates, where you find it 
to be foft, open it with a hot iron, or incifion- 
knifo, if it docs not break of itfelf, and heal it up 
W'ith green ointment. 

'COFFIN, cr hoof of a horfe , is all the horn 
that appears when he has his tool fet to the ground;' 
and the coffin-bone is that tothp foot, ns a heart or 
kerne]: the latter is quite furrounded, or over- 
fpread by the hoof, frufh, and foie, and is not per¬ 
ceived, even when the horil "s lble is quite taken 
awa\; being covered on all Tides by a coat of flelh, 
which hinders the bone from appearing. 

COILING cf the y.W, is the firft making 
choice of a coll, or young horfe, for any fcrvicc ; 
which by no means mull be done too early ; for 
fomc holies will (hew their belt fhape at two or three- 
years old, and iofc it at four; others not till five, 
nay, not till fix; but then they ever keep it: lbmc 
again will do their bell day’s work at fix or ftven 
years old, others not till eight or nine. 

COLDS in dogs, fee Cough. 

Coins IN HORSES, are a fpccies of difeafe not 
only acquired by different means, but likcwifearc 
very different in their efledts. 

In our own fpecics, as well as that of horfe-s, we 
find that colds are the forerunners of many, if not 
of moll dilordeis; therefore in the beginning of 
colds too much care cannot be ^ken in order to 
Hop their progrefi. 

A cold is really a fuppreffinn of perfpiration; 
the pores and outlets of the Ikin, which in time 
if health are a! way* breathing out a fine fluid, 
are fo (hut up, that, iniicad of a free paflagc for 
this perfpiiaolc. matter, it recoils ujkmi the bliKxl, 
tills the vvil-.ia too much, vitiates its quality, and 
alLcfc. tiie head, glands, neck, and lungs, of either 


man or horfe. The caufes of colds are remark¬ 
ably various indeed; for though a horfe is of a 
ftrongcr frame and conftitution than mankind, 
yet, from the labour he is fubje^l to, and the va¬ 
rious degrees of heat and cold he is liable to from 
our methods of ufing him, he is almoff as apt to 
take cold as we are; if you regard the health of 
your horfe, never fuffer him to be taken out of a 
hot liable into a cold one, for this will, in all pro¬ 
bability, give him cold. After you have been 
riding him, and he comes in hot, he furc you give 
directions for his being well rubbed down, and by 
no means fuller him to Hand in that condition out 
of doors when the air is eold and piercing. In 
colds, as well as in other diforders, there are good 
and bad fymptoms, and it is uecefiary to know 
the exult Hate of them, in order to apply proper 
remedies: I fliall therefore deferibe both the one 
and the other. The good fymptoms are, when a 
horfe is but little off" his Homarli, cough* 11 rung, 
[nicks up his ears, dungs and ffoh-s freely, moves 
hrilkly in his flail, his coat is kindly and d«*es not 
flare; he will toon recover if you keep him warm, 
and take about three pints of Hood from him; a 
few warm mafh-.s of fcJJcd bran and oats will be 
of fervice. 

But, if he is heavy and dull, his eyes moill and 
watery, his kernels fwcll, his nofe runs, and he 
rattles in his breathing, if he is fovciilli, loath¬ 
ing his food and water, if Iris mouth is (limy, 
and his ears and feet are cold, the fymptoms are 
had; in this cafe you muff take mote blood from 
him, and keep him very warm as wc.ll as clean, for 
cleanlinefs will help his appetite. 

The following drink, or pectoral ball, fhould be 
given to him. 

DK/.\ r K. 

Infiife a drachm of falTron, and two ounces of 
auifeked, in a pint Aid a half of water that boils; 
pour it off" clear, and difloive it in four ounces of 
virgin honey, and add four fpoonluls of fweet-oii; 
he fhould have this di ink every night. 

PECTORAL HORSE-BALL. 

Mix the following with flour fill it is of a pro¬ 
per confidence, vi/.. of flour of hiimftonc, irefh 
powders of uniivfci-d, elecampane, cai rawav, turme- 
jic, and liquorice, each three ounces ; juice of li¬ 
quorice four ounces, dillblvtd in a fufficicnt quan¬ 
tity 
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tity of white-wine j fallad-oil and honey, each half three weeks, within which time there is but little 


a pound} oil of anifefeed, one ounce; and (affron 
powdered, half an ounce. 

If the horfe has a fever with his cold, which is 
often the cafe, when the cold is bad you (hould 
give him two or three ounces of nitre every day 
in his feeds, or water; and, if he is inclined to cof- 
tivenefs, keep his body open by emollient clylfers. 

As foon as this diforder is perceived, the farmer 
Ihould give the horfe the following 

MEDICINE: 

Bruife three ounces of fn fh liquorice root, and 
noil it well in three pints of new wort, or die of 
very mild ale. Strain off the liquor, and put to it 
a quarter of a pound of honey, and two ounces of 
fallad-oil; give this a* a drench, warm, car!} in the 
morning, and repeat the fame every morning till 
the complaint is quite removed. 

This will at any time cuie a cold that isfrefh 
caught. But, where the diforder is long landing, 
the following halls are heft: 

Weigh lix pounds of bean-meal, and mix it with 
half a pound of powder of liquorice, a quarter of 
:i pound of flour of brimltone, three ounce.-, of lin- 
fecd powdered, two ounces oi'anilliVed, and com¬ 
mon feed and fenugreek, of each ail ounce and a 
half; hay and juniper lurries, of cadi two ounces; 
and flour of benjamin, half an ounce: mix all thefe 
powders very well, by rubbing them together in a 
large marble mortar; then beat up the yolk often 
eggs, with two bottles of mountain-wine; ftir into 
this two pounds of thin honey, and a pint of ia!lad- 
oil : when tills is perfectly mixed, pour it all into 
the mortar, and beat it up with the powriv.s into a 
iiiff pafte, that will cafily roll into hail..: if it he 
too iTinift, add a little flour to llitfcn it; and, if too 
hard, a little wine: when it is lit to roll, make it 
up into balls the fizc of a huge wuih-ball, and roll 
them up in your hands very even and round; then 
lay th'ctu upon a dry fieve, turned bottom upwards, 
in a cool airy room, to harden ..mi da y. 1 !.uy will 
thus keep a year or two, and be always ready and 
convenient, one ball being the proper dofe. 

The farmer (hould nc\ u be without flu fe in Jiis 
houle; for hoiks aw \ety iubjicl to thefe diibrders. 
When they are to be given, thv lull muli Iv milted 
in a fuflicient quantity of waun wan-:, and admi- 
Jiiltcrcd, morning and owning, loi a lie;might or 


read >n to doubt that the cure will not be accom- 
pliftied. OR, 

Take of the juice of lungwort and liquorice, in 
powder, each two ounces; fallad-oil, four ounces ; 
the juice of the herb coltsfoot, an ounce; give it 
fading in a pint of warm ale or beer. 

COLOURS of A horse : the terms by which 
wc call a horfe’s coat or outward appearance, in 
England; and they are theic following, with the 
explanation of fuch as feem obfcurc. 

i. White, 2. black, 3. fad iroii-grcv, which i3 
black, with the tips of the hairs whirifh *, 4. grey, 
which is a darkifh white; 5. dark, or black-grey, 
rh.it is, a deep-coloured browni/h led, a chefnut- 
colour; ( bay, i. e. alight, whitifh-brown red; 
7. flea-bitten, that is, white, footled all over with 
lad reddish lpots; grey flea-bitten; 8. dapple-grey, 
that is, a light-grey, lpottcd, or (haded with a deeper 
grey ; 9. dap]de-bay, (potted with a deeper colour? 

10. dun, a light-hair colour, next unto a white; 

11. moufe-dan, a niouf- colour; 12. forrel, lighter 
than a light-bay, inclining to a yellow; 13. hright- 

j forrel, lighter than the former; 14. rount, a kind of 
; flelh-colour, or a bay, intermixed with white and 
grey, a roan-colour; 15. grizzle, a light fount,-or 
light flefli-cciour; 16. pvebaiJ, that i 4 , a horil* of 
two colours, as fonie par; hint white, and the 
other {.arts bay, iron-grey, or dun-colour. 

The colour of horles are thus diilinguifiird by 
the English ; the French, upon this i'ubject, fey as 
lollow*: 

1. 'Fhc tbrrei-bay, inclining to red, is as red- 
haired as a man; all arc good ‘virils of this colour, 
efpecially when the tail and legs are black; but* 
they arc very l'ubjeift to be choleric, and cv:ul- 
quciuly have much lire in them. 

2. Sorrel with cow’s hair, and the hair of the 
fame colour, or white: this is not to choleric as 
the Inll, hat ing ^-hite marks, whicli piocved-from 
phlegm, of which he is full; whnh Viiv much 
qualities the iiciy nature of a hoiic, and makes 
him good. 

3. A bright-fond; a horfe with thi> c.1.1* hr.- 
wliitc hails, and is not good, became he has too 
much phlegm in hint; which is the icaion that he 
is always - heavy. 

4. The common-ionel, which is neither blown 

for 
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nor bright; but thofe of this coat are much cf- 
tecmed. 

5. The flaming-forrel; a horfe with this coat is 
very fine, has always his extremes, and his black 
hairs; and is much eftcemed. 

6. The dark-lbrrel; thofe of this colour are al¬ 
ways eery melancholy; but yet much difpofd to 
apprehend whatfoever you would have them learn. 

7. The dapple; this colour is very plc.ifing to 
the fight. 

8 . Bay, chefimt-colour; the nioft common of 
all, and that to which nature has given qualities, 
that may make them excel others. 

9. Bright-bay; not fo good, by reafon of the 
phlegm which predominates. 

10. The gilded-bay; is better than the baft, be¬ 
cause he has more choler, which animates him. 

11. Brown-bay, almott black; this colour (hews 
the beaftto be choleric, and commonly to have fire 
at the end of his flank. 

is. White; all of this colour are fluggifli. 

13. Starling; a colour that borders upon a 
brown-grev, or black, laving that there are many 
white hairs to be met with therein, and hinders it 
from being altogether black; ho:fes of this colour 
are good enough. 

1+. F ire-brand grey; a coat marked with black 
hairs, here and there in great fpots; horfes of this 
Colour are very nimble and active. 

15. Dapple-grcv; a very common colour, and 
is not fi> good as the laft but one. 

16. Silver-grey; a lively and beautiful grey; 
horfes of this colour are as good as any. 

17. Sallow-grey; a grey mixed almoft through¬ 
out with black ; better than dapple. 

18. Brown-grey; horfes of this colour arc good. 


and arc all excellent horfes; and it is to be ob- 
ferved, that thofe which have the leaf! white, are 
the inoft coveted, by thofe who underftand horfes. 

26. Procelane; fo called, hecaufe of their white 
bodies mixed with red fpots; horfes of this colour 
are very rare. 

27. The vinous roan; a colour that reaches fo 
far, that you would believe it to he that of white. 

2*. Another roan; has his head and extreme 
parts black, and is very good. 

29. A rubican; is when a black or forrvl horle 
has white hairs here and there, efpeciallv upon 
the flanks; horfes* of this colour arc very mcttJc- 
! fomc. 

j 30. Moufc-colour is eafily underftood; ionic 
j of theft* have a black ftripe upon the back, others 
1 on the legs and hams; horfes of this colour, and 
whole extreme parts are black, are to be chofen be¬ 
fore many others. 

31 Tiger; is the fame as the fire-brand, except 
that the l'pots in tiicfc an* not fo large, and that 
they are not fo good as the others. 

COLT, a word in general, fignifying the male 
and female of the horfe kind; the firft likewife, for 
| diftin&ion fake, being called a horfc-colt, and the 
; other a filly. 

1 After the colts have been foaled, you may fuf- 
! fer them to run with the marc till after Michacl- 
: mas, fooncr or later, according as the cold wca- 
i thcr comes in; then they ought to be weaned; 
i though fome perfons are for having them weaned 
j after Martinmas, or the middle of November, and 
| that three days before the full of the moon j but 
, a certain well-known author is of opinion, that 
j the reafon why moft ft»als advance fo flowly, and 
i are not fufficiently capable of fervice till they arc 


19. Red-grey; a better coat than ail the reft, bc- 
caufv of choici, which is mixed with the phlegm, 

20. ilabc 11a; a colour that denotes a good horfe. 

21. Wolf-colour; bright in £>me horfes, and 
brown in others; the laft are the beft, and come 
near the Babclla. 

22. A very lively black is the beft of any. 

23. Pycd-L-lack; this colour denotes the horie to 
be good. 

24. Pycd-bay ; denoting them ftill to be better. 

25. Pyed-fwrrcl; all thefe three different pyeds 
have fome white hairs, a* far as the ham, or hoof, 

2 


about fix or feven years old, is bccaufe they have 
not fucked long enough, whereas if they had 
fucked the whole winter over, they would be as 
good at four or five years old, as they arc now 
at eight. 

They ought to be kept in a convenient houfe, 
with a low rack and manger for their hay and oats, 
which mull be fwcct and good; with a little wheaten 
bread mixed with the oats, to caufe them to drink, 
and to keep their bodies open. 

But lince there are fome who allcdgc, that 
oats make foals become blind, or their teeth 

crooked; 
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crocked;' the fame author is of opinion, that oats 
will vvi-.ir thv-ir teeth, and make them the funner 
to chant;.', and nlfo to raze; therefore he judges 
it to l*;* the belt way to break them in a mill, be- 
ca ii.-, that by endeavouring with their jaws to 
bruiT. and chew them, they It retch and fwejl their 
eve and n-ther-iaw veins, which ft» attract the 
hinihJ and humours, that they f.dl down upon the 
r \ and frequently occalion the lofs of them; 
1 * that it is not the heating qualities of oats, but 
the difficulty in chewing, that is the eaufeof their 
l-! : minds. 

Further, that colts thus fed with grain, do not 
gr.»w tiiickiih upon their kgs, but grow broader, 
and better knit, than if they had eaten nothing 
but iiay ami bran, and will endure fatigue the bet¬ 
ter. JJut, above all, they mull be kept from wet 
and cold, which are the molt hurtful things ima¬ 
ginable to them, nothing being more tender than 
they are. 

For proof os’ this, take a Spanish ll.si!ion, and 
let him cover two marcs, which for age, beauty, 
and cosnelim is, may admit of no difference between 
their.; and, if they be both horfe-colts, or both fil¬ 
lies, w hich is one and the fame thing, let one run 
abroad, and the other be honied, every winter, 
kept warm, anil ordinarily attended, as afwelaid, 
and th.st colt that has been kept abroad fhall have 
large flelhy fhouldcrs, flabby and gouty legs, weak 
patterns, and ill hoofs, and fhall be a dull, heavy 
jade, in comparifon to the other which is houied, 
and orderly kept, as before; and w hich will have 
a fine forehead, be well fhaped, have good legs and 
hoofs, and be of good Itrenglh and l'pirit; by 
which you may know, that to have the finell ltal- 
lion, and the bcautifulleft mare, is nothing, if they 
are fpoiled in the breeding up. 

It is worth ohfervation, that fomc foals, under 
fix months old, though their darns yicl^ abundance 
of milk, yet decay daily, and have a cough, pro¬ 
ceeding from certain pellicles, or (kins that breed 
in their itoniachs, which obflruct their breathing, 
and at tail dell toy them entirely. To remedy this 
malady, take the hag wherein the colt was foal¬ 
ed, dry it, and give him as much of it in milk as you 
can take up with three fingers: but if you have not 
prelurvcd the bag, procure the lungs of a young 
lux, and ulc it inilcad of the aforcliud powder. 

Ni 8. s 


It will be proper to let the colts play an hour or 
two, in fomc court-yard, or the like place, when it 
is fair weather, provided you put them up again 
carefully, and fee that they take no harm. When 
the winter is fpcnr, turn them into fume dry 
ground, where the grufs is Ihort and fweet, ami 
where there is good water, that they may drink at 
plcnfurc; for it is not nccdlary that a colt fliould 
fill his belly immediately, like a horfe that labours 
hard. 

The next winter you may take them into the 
houfe, and ufe them iull as your other horfes; but 
let not your horfe-colts and fillies be kept together, 
after the firit year. This method may be obferved 
every fiimmer and winter, till you break them, 
which you may do after they arc pail three years 
old; and it will be a very cafv thing, if you ob~ 
ferve the aforel'aid method of houfmgtheni. For, or¬ 
dering them the fecoivd year as y\>u do other horfes, 
they will he fn tame and gentle, that you need not 
fear their plunging, leaping, kicking, or the like 
coltiih tricks; for they will'take the laddie quietly. 

As for a!! thafe ridiculous ways of beating and 
cowing them, they are, in effect, fpoiling them, 
whatever they cali it, in ploughed fields, deep 
ways, or the like; inilcad of v^hich, let the rider 
ilrive to win them by gentle uiage, never correct¬ 
ing them but when it is nccciLry, and then with 
judgment and moderation. 

You will not need a caveflbn of cord, which i« a 
head-llrain, nor a pad of draw; but only a com¬ 
mon laddie, and a common cav eflbn on his nofe, 
fuch as other horfes are ridden with ; hut it ought 
to be well lined with double leather, as the tcit 
arc; and, if you plcafe, you may put on his mouth 
a wateting-bit, without reins, only the head-flail, 
and t!iis but for a few days; and then put on fuch 
a bit as he flumld Iv always ridden with; and be 
lure not to ufe fpurs for fomc time after backing. 

Take notice, that as yearlings mull be kept 
abroad together, fo thofe of two years together j 
the like for mole of three yearlings, which or¬ 
dering is mod agreeable to them. Ste Foal and 
Stud. 

In order to make him endure the laddie the 
better, the way to make it familiar to him, w r ill 
be by clapping the faddlc with your-hand as it 
Hands upon his back, by linking it, and (waving 
r upon 
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upon it, dangling die ftirrups by his fides, rub¬ 
bing them againft his fidcs, and making much of 
him, and bringing him to be familiar with all things 
about him 5 as draining the crupper, foftening and 
loofening the girths, and taking up and letting out 
the ftirrups. 

Then as to the mouthing of him, when he will 
trot with the faddle obediently, then wafli a trench 
of a full mouth, and put the fame into his mouth, 
throwing the reins over the fore-part of the fuddle, 
(b that he may have a full feeling of it: then put 
on a martingal, buckled at fuch a length, that he 
may but juft feel it when he jerks up his head; 
then take a broad piece of leather and put about his 
neck, and make the ends of it foil by platting of 
it, or feme other way, at the withers, and the 
middle part before his weaiand, about two hand- 
fills below die thropple, betwixt the leather and 
his neck; let the martingal pafs -fo, that when at 
any time he offers to duck, or throw down his 
head, the caveffon, being placed upon the ten¬ 
der grille of his nofe, may corredt and punifii 
him} which will make him bring his head to, and 
form him to an abfolutc rein; then trot him abroad, 
and if you find the reins or martingal grow Hack, 
ftraiten them, for when there is no feeling, there is 
no virtue. See Backing a Colt. 

Colt-evil: a difeafe, to which both ftone- 
horfc and gelding arc fubjccl; it happens to the 
firft by an unnatural fwclling of the yard and cods, 
proceeding from wind filling the arteries, and hol¬ 
low finew, or pipe of the yard; and alfo through 
the abundance of feed; and it aftecls a gelding, for 
want of natural heat to expel the feed any further. 
There are fcveral ways of curing this diftemper. 

I. 

Juice of rue mixed with honey, and boiled in 
hog’s greafe; bay leaves, with the powder of fenu¬ 
greek added to it; with which anoint the (heath 
and part affected. 

II. 

A foft falve made of the leaves of betony, and 
the herb an ftamped with white-wine, is proper to 
anoint the fore; the (heath alfo mull be wa(hcd 
dean with lukc-warm vinegar, and the yard drawn 
•ut and vafhed alfo i and the horfe ridden every 
day into foftic deep running water, tolling him to 
and fro, to allay the heat of his members, tiU the | 


(welling be vanilhed; and it will not be amifs to 
fwim him now and then. 

III. 

Bathe the (heath with fume warm fomentation, 
made of emollient herbs, &c. as mallows, marfli- 
mallows, wormwood, camomile, oak-bark, and the 
like, with a mixture of fpirit of wine; but, if 
you find the fwclling pretty hard, and that there 
are the figns of heat and inflammation, he ought to 
be both bled and purged, and his yard tied up to 
his belly, making a hole in the bandage fur the 
paflage of the water. 

Colt-taming, is the breaking of a colt, fo as 
to endure a rider, Sic. 

Thcfc animals being naturally of thcnifolvcs un¬ 
ruly, you (hould make them familiar to you from 
the time they have been weaned, when foai>; and 
fo, winter after winter, in the houle, ufe them to 
familiar actions, as rubbing, clawing, lialtering, 
leading to water, taking up their feet, knocking 
their hoofs, and the like, and fo break him to the 
faddle. 

The beft time is at three years, or four at mod; 
but he who will have the patience to foe hi ihuifo 
at full five, fhall be line to have him of a longer 
continuance, and much lets fubject to difoafos and 
infirmities. 

Now, in order to bridle and faddle a colt, when 
he is made a little gentle, take a fweet watering 
trench, wafhed and anointed with honey and fair, 
which put into his mafh, and fo place it that it may 
hang about his tuih; then offer him the kiddle, but 
with that care and circumfi>c£tion, that you do not 
fright him with it, fuftcring him 10 fnieil at it, to 
be rubbed with it, and then to feel it; and, after 
that, fix it on, and girt it foft; and at what part and 
motion he fix-ms moft coy, with that make him 
moft familiar of any other. 

Being thus faddlcd and bridled, lead him out to 
water, bring him in again; and, when he has flood 
a little, reined, upon the trench, an hour or more, 
take off die bridle and faddle, and let him go to his 
meat till the evening, and then lead him out as be¬ 
fore; and, when you carry him in again to let him 
up, take off his faddle, and drefs him and clothe 
him for the night. 

COMMENCE, te, or initiate a berfe , is to put 
him to the firft leflons, in order to break him. 

COM. 
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COMPRESSION of the hoof,in horses: 
this happens by the coronary puftilng againft the 
nut-bone, upon which it partly move*;, which takes 
for its point of fupport the upper and forepart of 
the foot-bone comprcfil-d; the nut-bone which it 
rai/cs, and which publics againft the back finews, 
occafions this finew to prefs the flefhy foie againft 
the horny one. 

The confequence of this comp re/lion is, that an 
inflammation will extend itfelf to the ligaments 
and tendons, and occafiou a /lift' joint, and fo ren¬ 
der the foot ufelcfs; lpecdy preventives fliould 
therefore be ufed. 

You may difeover ftrong compreflions by putt¬ 
ing the thumb upon the coronet, which will give 
him extreme pain. If the compivliion is not llroug 
and violent, this method will no: diicover it, and 
you mull examine his foot, pare away the horny 
foie till it becomes flexible, which mult be done as 
near the frog as can be, the tool mull be pivflvd, 
and if the horlc is then fenfible of it, it is certain 
that there is a comprellion of the coronary-bone 
upon the nut-bonc. 

The compreffion is cured either by the ufa of 
repellents difperfing the inflammation, or l-y draw¬ 
ing the foie; the latter is the molt certain method, 
and has been known to cure when the others h::v* 
failed; the fooner thcrefoic this is done the better, 
as the flefhy foie is thereby immediately relieved 
from prefture, the fpace in the hoof is enlarged, 
the circulation becomes eafy, and the free ufc of 
tlic foot is recovered. 

CONEY, /(V Rabbit. 

CONSUMPTION, in horses; this dif .r- 
der is known by the following lymptoms: his 
flanks move quick and with apparent uneafinefs $ 
he fneczes and groans lVequenily; his eyes art- 
dull and watery; he breathes with difficulty, and 
be fomclimes coughs; he fweats greatly with very 
littlecxercife, and lias little or no appetite to hay; 
when thefc fymptoms prevail, you may lie pretty 
fare that his lungs are aftl-<Sled. 

You will plcafc to oblVrvc, that, after having 
taken the methods 1 herewith preferibe, if he fhould 
•eiapfe after fomc appearance of amendment, and 
a yellow gleet or curdled matter runs from his 
ndr, and he grows emaciated, is much addicted to 
fweat, heaves a good deal, and has a fhort cough, 
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I would advife you to knock him on the head, for 
you will never be able to cfleft a cure. 

'I he fait marfhes have frequently been very be¬ 
neficial, and more «o than medicines, as they are 
a great alterative; but, when you have not the op¬ 
portunity of turning him into any, I would advife 
frequent bleeding in fmall quantities at a time, 
which fhould be repeated as often as there an 
any great oppreffions of breath. Pecloral medi¬ 
cines may he occafionaily given; but as mercury, 
properly prepared, is the heft and tnoft effectual 
phyfic in many cafes, fo in this I would particu¬ 
larly recommend it. 

The following may he given with fafety, but 
vou muft take great care of him whilft he is under 
the operation of it. 

MERCURIC BOLUS. 

Take two drachms of calomel, mix it well with 
half an ounce of the conferee of rofes, and give it 
the Lift thing at night; repeat this bolus as often as 
you can, without fa!mating or purging; and, if a 
moderate evacuation be wanting, let him have a 
gentle purge. Or the following 

ALTERATIVE POJFDERS: 

Take of native cinnabar, or cinnabar of anti¬ 
mony, one pound, powder it v ery fine, and add the 
fame quantity of gum-guaiacum and nitre; let the 
horlc have an ounce of this powder twice a-day, 
and wet his feeds. 

Co.vsi’iViPTrw, dry; this difearir isorc&noncd 
by ilwrp c « to ting humours delcending from the 
head and falling upon the lungs, by which they arc 
many times ulcerated, and, by their bad tribeis, 
caufc a macerating or waiting of the body, yet lend 
forth no corruption at the nofe, bccaufv the muif- 
turc is contained by the hear. 

CURE. 

Take a pint of the juice of comfrey, half a pint 
of oil of rofcs, the juice of four lemons, and an 
ounce of the juice of rue; let them fimmer over a 
gentle fire, and add of the powder of round birth- 
wort roots two ounces, and an ounce of tliat of 
rhubarb, and give him thefc in two equal potions 
morning and evening. 

CONVULSION, cramf-halting, or 
lameness, in goats: this is produced by too 
extreme heats and colds, which fettle a wateri(h- 
humour, or contract the nerves. 
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re mi; nr. 

Bathe the parts with oil of turpentine, fpikc, and 
linfced, and boiling water. 

Cowi’tsioKs, in’ horses, may,and often do, 
arid- t om blows on the head, too violent cxcivil--, 
and over ft raining, and from a fulnefs of blood, or 
impovcrilhed blood and forfeits. \ oung horfes, 
from four to fix vea-s old, are vcty fubieift to o*>n- 
vuliioas from liot-worms in the ftomacb, efjiecially 
in firing; they are fixed without any previous 
notice, and, if-they are difivvcred in their dung, 
there is little doubt but that the com ulliojis pro¬ 
ceed from them, efjiecially if they are lately come 
out of a dealer's hands. 

Convullionsfonu-rimcs proceed frnmdiftempcred 
bowels ; in this cedi he falls oH his fiomaeh, isdif- 
f'iritcd, grows weak and feeble, and the L..ft c-.v: - 
cifc will make him Ihort-breathed. CJiblon f.-.ys, 
“ As limn as the hnr (e is fi.-ixed,!.!, head is rail. <1 
with his nofe toward*; the rack,his ears pricked up, 
and his tail cocked, looking with eap.im fs :.s a 
hungry liorfl- when hay is put down.tivhiin, or like 

high-fpiri.cd horfe when put upon lii- mi tile ; 
inlomuch, that th. who cm- Uran;>rs t-» inch 
things, w'l-.rn tlu-y fee a horf. ft.eid in this manner, 
will icarvely believe any thing of coiill-quence ails 
him; bat they a-t- foil convinced when they fee 
other fymptorr.s come on apace, that his neck 
grows {lit;", cramped, and ;:!moft immoveable; 
and, if a liorfj in this condition lives a f.w days, 
fe viral knots will arife on the tcndoimus parts 
the ret. f, and all the inufcles before and behind, 
will be foinuch pulled and cramped, and l’o Hatch¬ 
ed, that he looks as if he was nailed to the pave¬ 
ment, with his legs llifl, wide, and ft raddling; 
las lk!n is drawn lb tight on all parts of the body, 
that it is almoll impofiiblc to move it, and, if 
trial t>c made to make him walk, he is ready to 
fail at every ftep, unL-fs lie is carefully lupjiortid; 
his eyes are fo fixed with the inaction of the 
mi.-xii-s as gives him a deadncls in his looks; 
he lhorts aim liiccxcs often, pants continually with 
fhortnds of breath; and this lymptom inercalcs 
continually dll he drops down dead, which ge- 
neraliy happens in a few days, unlcfs Ibmc fud- 
dc.-* and very effectual turn can be given to the 
diltcmpcr.” 

i will now ad\ife that he be bled rather plenti¬ 


fully if be can hear it; laxative purge': and emol¬ 
lient clyih.-rs fhonld be adminillercd. If the con- 
vul lions arife from bots, give him this 
MERCURIAL BALI.. 

To a proper quantity of confers e of rofes, take 
mercurius duleis and philonium, of each half an 
ounce, and let it be given him direiftly. 

When it proceeds from other eautes, twice a-day 
v*«i may give him iK- following 

XERt VUS BALL: 

Take of Ruffin eaftor, powdered, two drachms; 
valciian rout, powdered, one ounce; affiifcrtid.i, 
half an ounce; make thefe into a ball, with honey 
and oil of amber. 

OR , 

Take ariftolochia, mvrih, and bay-berrie-, of 
each two drachms; cinnabar of antimony fix 
diachms; and alial.t-;:-.!:*, half an ounce; make 
thefe into a ball, with oil of amber and treacle. 

If there are any c ontractions and llifthcls in any 
of his parts, fuch as his cheeks, temples, neck, 
fhoulders, ljiiii:-s of the back and Inins, the follow¬ 
ing ointment ftiould be rubbed in: 

An EMOLL1EXT LIKIMEXT. 

Take of oil of amber, two ounces; nerve and 
marfh -mallow ointment, of each four ounces; and 
a fuffieient quantity of camphorated fpiritsof wine: 
make thill- into anointment. 

Frictions arc- remarkably iifeful in all rorivulfivc 
cafes, and fhould be uled where there is any pro¬ 
bability of lliftiieis or contraddions; this method 
often prevents their being jaw-let; and, when the 
jaws do happen to fet fo that if is impofiihle to get 
anything in at the mouth, they m lift-be fupported 
by nouriftiing clyfters made of broth, tnilk, pot¬ 
tage, &cc. but lirft give him the following 
XER/VUS CLYSTER: 

Take rue, penny-royal, and camomile flowers, 
of each a handful; valerian root, two ounces; boil 
them in five pints of water, till they are reduced to 
tour; in the ft rained liquor diilulve caftor and af- 
fafuetida, of each half an ounce. Apply this once 
a-da y . 

i would not advilc die ule of rowds in convul- 
fivc cafes, for they fometimes mortify, and feldotn 
digelt kindly; neither running a red-hot iron 
through the tbretop and mane, for this iikewife has 
its bad confequenccs. 

COP, 
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COP: the top or any things alfo a tuft on the 
head of birds. 

COPING-IRONS: inftruments ufed by falc¬ 
oners in coping or paring a hawk’s beak, pounces, 
or talons, when they arc overgrown. 

CORE, IN pigeons: a inalady fn called from 
its likenefs to the core of an apple; it is hard, and 
ufually of a yellow colour interlperfed with red, 
and is moftly feated in the anus or vent. 

CURE. 

This mull be ripened; to effcCl which, keep the 
pigeon lode, by giving it a gentle purge of tobac¬ 
co, a fmall quantity will do j this will fometimes 
make them difeharge the core focmfelvcs, if not, 
when ripe, it muft be drawn out. 

CORNERS, or ancles of the volt, arc 
the extremities of the four lines of the volt when 
you work in fquare. 

Corner teeth of a horse, arc the four 
teeth that arc placed between the middling teeth 
and the tufhes, being two above, and two below, 
on each fide of the jaw*; which {hoot when the 
horfe is four years and a half old. 

CORNS. In the human body, corns in the 
feet arc termed fo with fome propriety, from their 
homy fubftancr; but what are called corns in the 
feet of horfes are very improperly named, as they 
arc quite of an oppofitc nature, rather refembling 
contufions or bruifes, and not unlike thole bruifes 
which happen in the palms of the hands and fingers 
to working people, ariling from violent pinching, 
bruifing, Ac. where the fkia is thick, which ap¬ 
pears of a blackilh red colour, and exceedingly 
painful at firft, containing blood; but, in the end, 
the ferum or thinner parts being abforbed, the red 
particles appear when the dead (kin is removed, 
like red powder. In like manner corns, or rather 
bruifes, appear red and foxy, as the phrafe is. They 
are fituated in the comer or fharp angle of the foie 
at foe “extremity of foe heels, where the cruft re¬ 
flects inward and forward, forming foe binders. 
But they are more frequently met with in the in- 
fide heel, from the manner of the horfc’s Handing, 
together with foe preffiue or weight of foe body, 
which is greater upon foe infide of foe hoof than 
foe outfide. Bruifes of this kind are exceedingly 
painful, infomuch that foe horfe forming and 
Bumbles when any thing touches or profits upon 
No. t. - 


that quarter of foe hoof-, hence lamcncfr. This 
complaint arifes from different caufes, according 
to the fhape or natural formation of the hoof, to¬ 
gether with foe treatment they arc expofed to. 
But the following are the moft frequent. 

ill. In flat low heels, from too great a pref- 
fure of the (hoc-heel upon foe foie, whether from 
cankers, a too great thickncfs of iron upon the 
heels of foe (hoc, or its being bended downwards 
upon the foie, or the fhoc made too concave; 
either of foefe caufes will produce the fame efteCt: 
for, from the too great prefl’ure upon the horny 
foie, the flcfhy foie, which lies immediately un¬ 
derneath it, is comprelled and bruifed between foe 
(hoe-heel, foe foie, and the extremities or out¬ 
ward points of the coffin-bone; and hence a con- 
tufion or bruife, attended with an extravafetion 
of foe blood, which afterwards gives that part of 
foe fulc a red appearance, and is the reaibn why 
foe folc on that place never grows up fo firm 
and folid as it was before, but remains fort and 
fpongy, forming a lodgement for land and gravel, 
which too frequently infinuates itfelf into the 
quick, caufing an inflammation, attended with a 
fuppuration or difeharge of matter, which, if not 
finding a paflage below, will certainly break out at 
the coronet. ' 

zd. This complaint is produced in wide open 
heels, when foe hoofs are very thick and ftrong, 
from too great a iuxuriancy of foe binder, which, 
being infleCted or bended downwards between foe 
Ihoe and foe foie, comprefles the flefhy folc as al¬ 
ready mentioned; and hence lamenefs. 

3 d. This inalady, in deep narrow hoofs, pro¬ 
ceeds from a contraction of foe cruft comprcffing 
the heels, Ac. Hence, it not unfrequendy hap¬ 
pens in hoofs of this fhape, that both heels are 
alike aftcCtcd, from foe ftrudhire and preflurc of 
foe hardened cruft upon foe tendonous aponeuro- 
fis, Ac. on foe outfide of the coffin-bone, which, 
in this cafe, is bruifed between the bone and foe 
cruft; hence foe redneft may fometimes be traced 
upwards almoft to foe coronet. In this cafe no 
radical cure can take place, as the caufe which 
produces foefe bruifes, Ac. will exift while foe 
horfe lives, and, at foe feme time, foe horfe will 
be lame from foe contraction of foe hoof; but the 
remedy propofed, by way of palliation for hoof- 
r bound 
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bound feet, may be of ufe to render the horfe more I CORRECTION S and helps for a horse: 


ferviceable. See Hoof-bound. 

With refped to the two firft caufcs, when the 
bruife proceeds from too great a preflure from 
the fhoc-heels, See. upon the foie, the (hoe mud 
be made fo as to bear off the tender part, and 
likewife to fome di fiance on both fides of it; for 
which pur;iofe, a round or a barred-fhoe will be j 
nectflary. The red and bruifed parts mufl be 
cut out to the quick, and the hoof kept foft 
with emollient poultices for fome time. But the 
texture of the blood-vcflvls, and likewife that of 
the hoof at the bruifed part, being deftroyed, a 
fponginefs remains afterwards, and, upon the lead 
unequal preflure from the fhoe, See. are liable 
to a relapfe, never admitting of a thorough cure, 
and of confcqucnce fubjeCl to frequent lamenefs. 

Corns, or bruifes in the feet of horfes, might, 
by taking proper "care of them, be cafily avoid¬ 
ed : for in thofc countries where horfes go moftly 
barefooted, this malady is not fo much as known; 
neither are thofe horfes that go conftantly at cart 
and plough fubjeCl to them : hence, therefore, this 
Complaint is moll frequently to be met with irf 
f*rcat towns, where horfes go much upon hard 
caufeways, having their fhocs turned up with high 
caukcrs on the heels, and frequently renewed, at 
the fame time their hoofs being kept too dry and 
hard, from Handing too much upon hot dry lit¬ 
ter : hence will appear the neceffity of complying 
with what is moft natural to the hoofs of horfes, 
namely, coolnefs and moifturc, together with ufing 
fuch a form of fhoe as will prefs equally upon the 
circumference of the cruft, and without giving it 
any bad unnatural fhape. See Shoeivc of horses. 

CORONET, OR CRONET, OF A HORSE, is 
the loweft part of the pattern which runs round the 
coffin, and is diftinguifhed by the hair which joins 
and covers the upper part of die hoof. 

The coronet of a hoi fe's foot, is that part on 
the very top of it where the hair grows, and 
fails down upon the hoof: the coronet fhould be 
no more railed than the hoof; for, if it makes a 
ridge or height round it, it is afign that either the 
foot is dried up, or that there arc a great many hu¬ 
mours in the coronet, that may occafion thecrown- 
fcab, and other fores, to which that part is fubjeCl. 
See Veit. 


before a horfe is taught any feftons you ought to 
take notice,, that there are feven helps for his 
furtherance therein, or to punifh him for fault* 
committed in his leflons. 

1. The voice; which when fweet, and accom¬ 
panied with cherifhings, is helpful; hut when rough 
and terrible, and accompanied with ftrokes or 
threatenings, a correction. 

2. The rod; which is a help in the fhaking, and 
a correction in the linking. 

3. The bit; a help in its fwcctnefs, the fnaflle 
in its fmoothnefs, but both corrections; the one 
in its hardnefs, and the other in its roughnefs; and 
both in flatnefs and fquarenefs. 

. 4. The calves of the legs; which being gently 
laid to the horfe’s fidcs, are helps; but corrections 
when you ftrike them hard, as giving warning that 
the fpurs are about to follow. 

5. The ftirrup and ftirrup-leather; which arc 
corrections when ftruck againft the hinder-part of 
the fhouldcr, but helps when thruft forward in a 
quick motion. 

6. The fpur; that is helpful when gently deli¬ 
vered in any motion that calls for quick nefs and 
aCtivity, whether on or above the ground ; and a 
correction, when it is ftruck hard in the fide, upon 
any floth or fault committed. 

7. The ground; that is a help, when plain and 
fmooth, and not painful to tread upon; and a cor¬ 
rection, when rough, deep, and uneven, for the 
amendment of any vicious habit that may have 
been contracted. 

COSSET: a colt, calf, lamb. Sec. taken and 
brought up by hand, without the dam. ' 

COSTIVENESS in horses, is a harden¬ 
ing of the excrements in the body, fo that with¬ 
out great pain the horfc cannot evacuate or void 
his dung; and this is often occafioned by exetfs 
of provender, infomuch that nature forces it in¬ 
to the bowels before it be well digefted in the 
ftomach; or again, it happens by feeding altoge¬ 
ther upon dry meats, the which, though i^hole- 
fome and ftourifhing, contra«, notwitliftanding, 
the excrements by the extraordinary heat they 
occafion; and it may likewife happen by excef- 
ftvc falling: to remedy which you may give him 
the following ''' 
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CLYSTER. molt writers, and for which mercurial purges 

Take a handful of marfh-mailows, dccoft them have been recommended. Thefe, however, Mr. 

in fpring-water, not exceeding a quart, add to thefe Taplin obforves, may perhaps be exhibited with 

half a pint of fallad-oil, and fix ounces of frefh-but- more propriety after the adminiflration of a courfe 

ter, of benedida laxativa an ounce, and injeft of the following balls, fhould they fail in the de- 

them, holding or tying clofe his tail by bringing fired cfficl. Bleeding muft firft be performed, 

it with a cord between his legs, obliging him to and occafionally repeated in fmall quantities, till 

keep it in for the fpace of an hour; and, the better glandular inflammation and irritability are allayed, 

to make it work, give him a warm mafh, and as and the blood fo attenuated by the conftant ufe 

foon as he has difeharged it, give him in a drench- of nitre, as to render the circulation free through 

ing-horn a potion made as follows: the finer veflels of the lungs, from the obftruc- 

Take two ounces of Caftile-foap, difiblve it in a tions in which all the difficulties proceed. Bleed- 

pint of warm white-wine, and with it a quartern of ing having taken place with the neccflary cir- 

linfeed-oil, fweetening them all with fii gar-candy, cumfpeftion as to the quantity, let two ounces 

and give it him as hot as he can drink it. of nitre be given pun&ually every night and 

COUCHING, among fportfmen, the lodging of morning in water, continuing one of the follow- 

a hoar; as the diflodging of that beaft is called, ing halls every morning for a fortnight or three 

rearing of a boar. See Racing an! Hunting. weeks, that a fair and decifive trial may be ob- 

COUCJH, in dogs: dogs are very fubjcA to tained: 
a cough, with a very extraordinary choaking, I DETERGENT PECTORAL BALL. 
which is often thought to arifo from a cold or feme Take of Caftile-foap, anifefeed, and liquorice- 
inward diforder j and I think it is often occalioncd powders, each five ounces; gum-ammoniacum, 

by the eating of fifh-bones. To guard againft it, three ounces; buUamof Tolu, one ounce; honey, 

order your fervants to throw all l'uch fifh-bones if required, to make a mafs ; which divide into a 

where the dog cannot get at them. If the dif- dozen balls. 

order be from a cold, let bleeding be repeated in If there fhould appear no abatement of the 
fmall quantities, if neceflary; but, if it be what is fvmptoms after the above trial, bleeding muft be 

called Ac diftemper in dogs, and they appear to j repeated, and mercurials had recourfe to. Mr. 
be very low in fpirils, bleeding is better omitted. Taplin auvjfes “ two dofes of mercurial phvfic 

Let meat-broth, or milk-broth, warmed, be die to be given eight days apart, and prepared by 

chief of his diet, and give the following the addition of a drachm and a half of calomel 

MEDICINE : fo either of the purging balls (under the articles of 

Take flour of fulphur, cold-drawn linfecd-oil, purging) beft calculated for A? horfe’sstrength 
and faltpetre, of each one ounce; divide it into and condition. After which repeat the above ptc- 
four dofes, giving him one dofe every other day; toral bails, with the addition of gum myrrh, ben- 

and let him have plenty of clean ftraw to lie on: jamin, and V enice-turpentine, each two ounces, 

or one fpoonful of honey daily. dividing Ac mafs into balls of two ounces each, 

Cough, and asthma, in horses. The repeating them every morning till Ae above pro- 

confequences of colds neglc&ed or injudicioufly portion (with Aefe additions) are totally con- 

treated, arc fi*ded habitual coughs, afthmas, bro- fumed.” 

ken wind, and confumptinn. The other kind, or that long, loud, hollow. 

Of coughs two are chiefly diftinguifhed. The cough, which is almoft mediant, and continually 

one is loofe, almoft continual, and incrcafing to increaftng upon the leaft hurry in cxercife, pro- 

violence upon Ae leaft-motion: Ae other is a fhort cveJs equally from irritability and Ac asftion of 

dry cough, preceded by a hulky hoi tow kind of the flimy mucus upon Ac glmds in rtfpirr on, as 

wheeling, as if respiration was obftni&cd byfrag- well as the rtfeidity and flugglfh motu .. '.ii the 

ments of hay or com retained in Ae portage. Wood through Ae finer paflhges; but yields to re- 

Thtt laft is Ae kind ‘of cough called afthma by medics with much lefs difficulty thanthe afthmatic. 
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In this cafe, as in the other, bleeding muft be 
premifed, and followed by a mafli compounded 
of equal parts of bran and oats, into which muft 
be ftirred and diflblved, while hot, honey four 
ounces. This maih muft be repeated, with two 
ounces of nitre in the water, without intermiflion, 
every night and morning; giving him alfo every 
morning the following ball, being an improvement 
by Mr. Taplin upon the cordial hall of Bracken. 
BALL. 

Take Turkey-figs, Spanifh-!iquoricc,anifdeed, 
and liquorice powders, Of each four ounces; carra- 
way-feeds, elecampane, and anifated balfam, each 
two ounces; faffron, ginger (in powder), and oil 
of anifdced, each fix drachms, honey fufficient to 
form the mafs; and divide into twelve balls; of 
which let one be given every morning. The figs 
and faffron are to be beat to a pafte in foe mortar 
previous to their incorporation with the other ar¬ 
ticles, the SpanHh-liquorice is to be foftened over 
the fire by boiling in a fmall quantity of fpring- 
water, and the whole of the ingredients mixed in a 
proper manner. 

** Thcfe balls, fays our author, are powerfully 
cordial and reiterative; they promote glandular ex¬ 
cretion, warm and ftimulate the ftomach to the ex- 
pulfion of wind, enliven the circulation, and invi¬ 
gorate the whole frame, as has been fufficiently 
afeertained by their inftantancous effect in the 
chafe, where their excellence has been repeatedly 
eftahlifhed ; but more particularly in deep fwampy 
countries, when, after a fevere burft, or a repeti¬ 
tion of ftrong leaps, the horfe has Ifcen fo off his 
wind, or, in fe£t, nature fo exhaufted, as not to be 
able to proceed a ftroke farther; the immediate 
adminiftration of a f.ngle ball has not only afforded 
inftant relief, but the horfe gone dirough the day 
with his ufual alacrity.”—It may be necefliuy to 
obfcrve, that feme young horfes are fubjett to 
coughs on cutting their teeth ; their eyes alfo are 
affeded from the fame caufe. In thefc cafes, al¬ 
ways bleed; and, if the cough is obftinate, repeat 
it, and give warm mafhes; which, in general, we 
alone fufficient to remove this complaint. 

CouygH, in oxen ot cows: this dry hoarfe- 
jtefe < x ^ough muft be carefully looked to, or it 
will groR in time toa warfc difeafe, therefore it is 
good to prevent it. 


CURE. 

Take the diftilled water of hyflbp, or elfe the 
decoftion of mint and hyflbp together, with the 
juice of leeks, and give it with oil of dives and a 
little garlic; for there hath not been fo long a 
cough known, but this medicine hath helped it. 
Sometimes, if it be an eafy hoarfenefk, you may 
give them tar with honey-water, and it will help 
them for certain. 

Cough, rheum, or catarrh, in sheer: 
if early care is not taken of thcfe diforders, the 
lungs will be inflamed, and the creature will die of 
anabfolutc confumption. No fhcep can be cured 
of thefc in the pafture where the difeafe was got, 
for that is always a damp one; the firft tiling, 
therefore to be done, is to remove them into one 
that is dry and healthy; where the air is clear and 
die grafs fweet, and apply either of the following 
medicines: 

I. 

Prcfs out the juice of colts-foot leaves, frefh 
elecampane-root, liquorice, and hedge-muftard, of 
each equal quantities, beating them in a mortar, 
and nioifteuing than with fome mild ale; to a 
quart of the juice add five ounces of honey: give 
a quarter of a pint of this for a dofe, once in twen¬ 
ty-four hours. Little more will be required to 
prevent all bad confluences, and make the cure 
cffe&ual. 

II. 

Take an ounce of liquorice, as much of dill-feed 
and bay-berries, a handful of the tops of vervain; 
boil thcfe when bruifed, in a pint of verjuice of 
cyder; (train it, and give it falling to the fheep 
as hot as may be taken; and fo, in five mornings 
giving, the cure will be effected. 

III. 

Take an ounce of dill-feed, and as much of bay- 
berries, a handful of vervain, and two ounces of 
brown fugarcandy, bruife and boil them in a pint 
of cider, or verjuice, and give it felting as hot as 
can be endured. 

COUPLE; two things of the feme kind fet to¬ 
gether, which is a pair; thus we fey, a ample of 
rabbits, this being the proper term for two of 
them: lb it is likewifc ufed by hunters for two 
hounds, and a couple and a half for three. 

Covri.1, denotes alfo a fort of band to tie dpgs. 

COURSING 
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COURSING with greyhounds: a recre¬ 
ation in great efteem with many gentlemen. It 
affords greater plcafurc than hunting in fame rc- 
fpecls, As, Fird,bi*caufe it is fooner ended. Se¬ 
condly, it does not require fo much toil. Thirdly, 
the game is for the molt part always in fight. 
Fourthly, in regard to die delicate qualities and 
fha|>c of the greyhound. 

There are three feverat courfes with grey¬ 
hounds, th. at the deer, the hare, and the fox. 
For the deer there arc two forts of courfes, the 
one in the paddock, and the other either in the 
foreft or purlieu. For the paddock, there mull be 
the greyhound, and the terrier, which is a kind of. 
mongrel greyhound, whofe bufinefs is to drive a- 
way the deer before the greyhounds arc dipt, and 
generally a brace or Icafh are let flip; fcldom more 
than two brace. 

As for the paddock courfe, fee Paddock. 

The Courfe of the Deer in the Fore/t or Purlicit. 

There are, in this, two ways in ufc; the one is 
courting from wood to wood, and the other upon 
die lawns by the keeper’s lodge. 

If you courfe from wood to wood, you are firft 
to throw fume young hounds into the wood to 
bring out the deer; and if any deer come out that 
is not weighty, or a deer of antler, which is buck, 
fore, or forrel, then you are not to flip your grey¬ 
hounds, which are held at the end of die wood, 
where the deer is cxpe&cd to come out, which the 
keepers have good judgment to know. 

And, if you miftruft that the greyhounds will 
not kill him, then you may way-lay him with a 
brace of frefh greyhounds. For the courting up¬ 
on die lawn, when you have given the keeper 
timely notice, he will lodge a deer for your courfe; 
then, by coming uniter the wind, you may come 
near enough to flip your greyhounds for a fair 
courfe. 

Gourjing the HARE. 

The. bed way in this, is to go and find out one 
fitting, which is eaftly done by walking acrofs the 
lands, either ftubble, follow, or corn, and calling 
your eye up and down; for, in the fummer-feafon, 
they firquent fuch places for fear of ticks, which 
are common in woods; alfothe min and die foil of 
die leaf' offend them. 

The reft of the year, you- mud beat up and 
Mo.* a 


down with poles to dart them out of their forms 
and retreats; and fome litres will not dir until 
they arc ahnoft touched, and it is a certain fign 
that fuch hares will make an excellent courfe. 

If a hare (its near any dofe or covert, and has 
her head towards the fame, with a fair field be¬ 
hind her, you may ride with as much company 
as you have between her and die covert before 
(he be put up; and then fhe is likely to make her 
courfe towards the open country, for fhe feldom 
takes the fame way that her head is, when (he fits 
in her form. 

When a hare is fird darted, you give her 
ground or law, which commonly is twelvcicorc 
yards, or more, according to die ground where 
fhe fits, or elfe you lofc much by putting an end 
to it too foon; and it it very picafant to lee the 
turnings and windings, that the hare will make 
to fave herfelf, which fometimes prove cfFe&ual 
to her. 

Courftng the FOX. 

In courting a fox, no other art is required than 
danding clofc, and on a clear wind, on die out- 
fidc of lbme grove, where you are to expect his 
coming out, and then give him head enough, other- 
wife he will turn back to the covert: for the flowed 
greyhound will be fwift enough to overtake him; 
and all the hazard of this courfe, is the fpoiling 
your dog by the fox, which oftcntinns happens; 
and, for this rcafon, you fhould not run any that 
are worth much at this chace; but fuch as arc 
hard-biting dogs, that will feize any thing. 

7 he Laws ohfcrvtd in COURSING. 

The following were eftablilhed by the Duke of 
Norfolk, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and. 
were fubferibed unto by the chief gentry, and in 
confcqucnce held authentic. 

i. That he that is chofen fewterer, or that 
lets loofe the greyhounds, fhall receive die grey¬ 
hounds matched to run together into his leafh as 
foon as be comes into die field, and follow next 
the hare-finder, or he who is to dart the hare, 
until he comes into the form; and no horfemau 
or footman is to go before, or on any fide, 
but dirrvHy behind, for the fpace of about forty 
yards. 

s. You ought not to courfe a bare with more 
than a brace of greyhounds. 

j. The 
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3. The hare-finder ought to give the hare Co¬ 
hoes before he puts her from her form or feat, to 
the end the dogs may gaze about, and attend her 
flatting. 

4. They ought to have twelvefcore yards law be¬ 
fore the dogs are looted, unlefs there be danger of 
loiing her. 

5. That dog that gives the firft turn, if after 
that there be neither cote, flip, or wrench, he wins 
the wager. 

6 . If one dog gives the firft turn, and the other 
bears the hare, he that bears the hare {hall win 
the wager. 

7. A go-by, or bearing the lure, is accounted 
equivalent to two turns. 

8. If neither dog turns the hare, he that leads 
laft to the covert wins. 

9. If one dog turns the hare, ferves himfelf, and 
turns her again, it is as much as a cote, and a cote 
is eftecincd two turns. 

10. If all the courfe be equal, he that bears the 
hare fhall win; and, if he be not born', the courfe 
{hall be adjudged dead. 

11. If a dog takes fall in a courfe, and yet per¬ 
forms his part, he may challenge the advantage of 
a turn more than he gave. 

1 a. If a dog turns the hare, ferves himfelf, and 
gives divers cotes, and yet in the end {lands dill in 
the field, the other dog, if he turns home to the 
covert, although he gives no turn, (hall be adjudged 
to win the wager. 

13. it; by misfortune, a dog be rid over in his 
courfe, the courfe is void; and, to fay the truth, he 
that did the mifehief ought to make reparation for 
the damage. 

14. if a dog |ives the fird and lad turn, and 
there be no other advantage betwixt them, he that 
gives die odd turn fhall win. 

15. A cote is when the greyhound goeth end¬ 
ways by his fellow, and gives the hare a turn. 

x6. A cote ferves for two turns, and two trip¬ 
pings or jerkins for a cote; and if (he turns not 
quite about fhe only wrenches. 

17. If there be no cotes given between a brace of 
greyhounds, but that one of them ierves the other at 
turning, then he that gives ihc hare mod turns wins 
the wager: and, if one gives as many turns as the 
other, then be chat bears the hare wins the wager. 
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»8. Sometimes the hare does not turn, but 
wrench; for fhe is not properly laid to turn, ex¬ 
cept fhe turns as it were round; and two wrenches 
ft and for u turn. 

19. He that comes in firft to the death of the 
hare, takes her up, and faves her from breaking, 
cherilheth the dogs, and clcanfes their mouths from 
the wool, is adjudged to have the hare for his pains. 

20. Thofe that are judges of the lcafh, mud give 
their judgment prefendy before they depart out of 
the field. 

COW, a well-known animal; the diftinguifh- 
ing characterises of which are, that there are eight 
cutting teeth in the lower jaw, and none in the 
upper; that the fkin along the lower-iidc of the 
neck is pendulous ; and that the horns bend out 
laterally. 

Of all ruminating animals, or thofe which chew 
the cud, the cow kind deferves the firft rank both 
for beauty and utility. The horfe is, more pro¬ 
perly, an animal which falls to the lot of the rich; 
fheep are chiefly gregarious, and require attend¬ 
ance ; but the cow is more particularly the poor 
man's bleffing, and equally conftitutcs his riches 
and fupport. 

The climate, as well as the pafture, of Great 
Britain, is excellently adapted to the moderate na¬ 
ture of die cow; and the verdure and fertility of 
our plains are perfectly fuited to its manner of 
feeding; for, being deftitute of the fuperior fore¬ 
teeth, it loves to graze in high and rich paftures. 
It docs not feem to be very anxious as to the qua¬ 
lity of its food, provided it has always an abundant 
fopply; and makes no particular diferimination in 
the choice of its herbage, hut cats without cere¬ 
mony whatever conies in its way. For this rcafbn, 
in our Englifh paftures, where the grafc is rather 
high and flourilhing than fucculent and nutritious, 
the cow thrives admirably; and there is no part of 
Europe in which this animal grows huger, yields 
more milk, and fattens fooncr. 

In a courfe of years, the horfe and the fheep are 
known to impoverifh the foil; but in that where 
the cow has been bred, the pafture acquires a 
finer furface, and every year becomes more beau¬ 
tiful and level: for the horfe, bring furnifhed with 
fore-teeth in his upper-jaw, nips the grafs clofcly, 
and feledit that which is the moil delicate and 

tender) 
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tender; the iheep, although with refpeft to its 
teeth formed like the cow, only bite* the moft fuc- 
culent parts of the herbage. Thefe animals there* 
fore cut the finer grafs too clofeJy, and fufler the 
high weeds and ranker grafs to vegetate and over¬ 
run the paftures; but the cow, being obliged to 
feed on the tailed vegetables, consequently pats 
them all down, and thus levels the furfacc of the 
grafs. 

The Englifli breed of cows have been fo greatly 
improved by a foreign mixture, that I cannot, 
with any degree of certainty, point out the original 
kind in thefe i(lands. Thole which may be fup- 
pofed to have been purely firitifo are much imallcr 
than thofe on the northern parts of the continent 
of Europe. In the Highlands of Scotland, die 
cattle are extremely fmall; and many of them, 
males as well as females, are deftitute of horns. 
The Welch runts are confiderably larger; and 
the Comifo black-cattle are about the fize of the 
latter. 

The large fpecies, now propagated in moft parts 
of England, are either entirely foreign, or our own 
breed improved by a crofs with the foreign kind. 
The Lincolnfoire rows derive their fize from the 
Holftein breed; and the large hornlcfscattle, which 
arc bred in Ibme counties of England, were im¬ 
ported originally from Poland. Englaud was once 
famous for a wild breed of thcle kind of animals, 
but which no longer cxifts; and this nation may 
juftly boaft of having fewer wild animals than any 
kingdom of Europe. Cultivation and agriculture 
arc fore to banifh them wherever they are found; 
and every addition which a country receives from 
art dimiuifhes the number of thofe animals which 
are only adapted to a if arc of nature. 

The cow firms more liable to changes from its 
pafture and climate than any other quadru t >ed. 
In the different parts of this narrow iiland, we 
can eafily trace the great varieties produced among 
thefe animals by the richncls or poverty of die 
foil. In fomc, they grow to an aftonifhing bulk; 
and, in others, they arc proportionabJy diminu¬ 
tive. The breed of the lfle of Man, as well as 
of moft parts of Scotland, is in general confider¬ 
ably iefs than th..c of either England or Ireland : 
they are alfu di: recently formed, tbe dewlap be¬ 
fog much ftnaiter, and having more of the neck 


of the ewe. A few years fince, this circum- 
ftance was confidered as a deformity fo the cattle; 
and the cow was chof.n, according to Virgil’s 
directions, with a large dewlap; however, it feems 
to be at prcfent the univcrfally-received opinion, 
that the cow wants in udder what it has in neck; 
and, the larger the dewlap, the finaller die quantity 
of its milk. Graziers, therefore, endeavour to 
blend the two breeds, the large Holftein with the 
fmall Northern, and from this union is generally 
produced that very fine milch breed, which far 
excels the cattle of every odier quarter of the 
globe. 

Cows ufually receive the males from the begin¬ 
ning of April to the end of July, and go nine 
months with young: but the feafbn of copulation 
may be altered by human induftry; for, by-a par¬ 
ticular method of management, veal is procured at 
every fcalhn of the year. 

To know the age of the Cow, the reader is re¬ 
ferred to the article Ace. 

Cow, that is great-bellied, to keep her with calf: 
you muft preferve your Line with calf as nigh as 
you can from ail mifchances and dangers from the 
fifth month; for when the cow begins to grow 
great-bellied, and alfo in winter, if (he be then 
with calf, you muft ncurifb her in the ftaii, from 
the eighth month, becaule of extreme cold, and 
then you muft give her good meat; but in fummer 
you lhould give her the branches or tender boughs 
of trees. In the morning let ha- feed in the fields, 
and fo milk her; in the evening give her irefo fo¬ 
rage, when flic conies to die houie; and likewife 
in the mornings before ihe goes to the field ; a n d, 
when (he has calved, you lhould keep back the 
calf when Ihe goes to the field, always remem¬ 
bering to treat her with gemlenefs, and to give 
foch noun foment as her calc in your judgmeut 
may require. 

Cow, to recover her loft milk when foe has 
but lately calved. 

I. 

Boil anifefecds in good ale or wine; then ftrain 
it, anti give it her milk warm. 

II. 

Take a handful of the leaves of the hedge-vine, 
called briony; boil it in ale or wine, and ftrain it, 
and fo give it her. 

Cow, 
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Cow, to make her take bull by milk. If your 
cow be in good cafe, and you would have her 
take bull, if you have any cow that is a bulling, 
or any neighbour’s cow, get three pints of that 
cow’s milk that is on the road, and give it to the 
cow you would have to be a bulling, and let the 
bull go with her, and (he will be abulling in fix or 
eight days at furtheft. 

COVVRING, in falconry: a term ufed of a 
young hawk when Ihc quivers and (hakes her 
wings in token of obedience, to the old ones. ( 

CRABBING ,in falconry , is when hawks (land 
too near, and fight with one another. 

CRACKS: a diforder in the heels of horfes, 
which frequently proceeds from bad habit, but of- 
tener from the inattention of (table-keepers, who 
fiifier the parts below the fetlock to remain in a 
wet and dirty condition in fevere weather. 

CURS. 

In every twenty-four hours, but more particu¬ 
larly at each time of the borfe’s returning from the 
road or cxercife, let the cracks or (cratches be 
wafted for a confiderable time with fuap and warm 
water, making a lather, and continuing to rub 
them tenderly with the fuds, till they become pli¬ 
ably and perfectly dear from every degree of 
fcurf, or hardnefs at the edges, and the ftifiened 
mucus, or oozing, is entirely wafhed away; then 
wipe very dry with a linen doth, and, when per¬ 
fectly fo, rub in a fufficient quantity of campho¬ 
rated fpcnnaceti ointment: there is no doubt but 
they will (bon iubmit to this fimplc treatment; if, 
in feme days after this method has been adopted, 
you perceive the cracks to be deep, the difeharge 
copious, and the fmcll foetid or (linking, you may 
naturally conclude there is a foulnefe in the habit, 
or an acrimony in the. blood, requiring rectifica¬ 
tion» in that cafe continue your wafhings with 
foap and warm water every night and morning; 
take away a proportion of blood, and rub in a 
fmall quantity of the ftrong mercurial ointment, 
i nit cad of the camphorated fpcrmaccti, adminifter- 
ing two purging balls) and, if necefiary, afterwards 
a diuretic bail, every other morning for a fort¬ 
night. 

jg ORf 

fwoiLJntlgrcck-feed and marftmallow-root in 
waterflifet is as thick as a jelly ; then waft and 


foakthe cracks with the liquor warm, and tie feme- 
of the ingredients that have been boiled (oft round 
the whole part. 

After the cracks have been thus drefied four or 
five times, they will grow foft at the edges, and the 
following ointment will then take eft'efl: 

Melt over the fire half a pound of yellow bafili- 
oon, and ttir in half an ounce of powdered verdc- 
gris; mix it well, and then let it cool: fpread this 
thick upon fomc leather, and, after the part is well 
wafhed and deanfed, put it on. Renew this every 
day till the cure is eflvclcd. 

CRAMP, in the cegs OF SHEEP. This dif¬ 
order frequently frizes the fhcep in autumn, espe¬ 
cially fuch as have lain under ihc drip of trees ; for 
which reafon fomc call it the wood -evil. Turn the 
fhcep into an upland pafturc, keep them warm and 
dry, and give the following 

MEDICINE: 

Bruife a large quantity of black hoarhound, as 
! much hedge-muftard, and half as much ft eft vale¬ 
rian-root. Boil them in a fmall quantity of water, 
and prefs out the juice very hard; give a quarter 
of a pint for a dofe once in twelve hours. Rub the 
legs with hot vinegar, and drive the fheep gently 
about, for lome motion will ailiit the medicine in 
procuring redrefs. 

OR ,, 

Get cinquefoil, or five-leaved grafs, a handful; 
boil it in a pint of white-wine, and give lialfa pint 
in a morning warm, but bathe the legs with the 
oil of favin. 

CRAPAUDINE, or tread upon the co¬ 
ronet, is an impcric&ion in a horfu’s foot, be¬ 
ing an ulcer on the coronet, from whence ifl'ues a 
filthy matter, wh'ch by its fharpnqfs dries up the 
horn beneath the part where the tread is made, 
and forms a kind of groove, or hollow, down to the 
very (hoc. 

CRAY: a diflemper in hawks, aimed the fame 
as the pantas, proceeding from cold, by reafon 
of ill,diet and long feeding with cold dale meat) 
the fymptoms of it are that her muting will not be 
plentiful, nor come freely and eafily from her; but; 
(he will drop fume part thereof ftoct and difperfed, 
and her body will be bound. 

CURE. 

Eirft remove thacqufr, letting her. diet be high,. 
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eafy of digeftian, and doling meat, Jock as 
young rabbits, chickens, Jheef's hearts , &tc. 

Vfe her alfo to the confeQion of frejh butter, 
made up with rue , and cloves, and mace, anoint¬ 
ing her with it. It would not be ami/s alfo to 
give her,fonetimes with her meat, the dijlilled 
water offorrel, woodbine, horehound, and the 
like cooling, cleanfing, and opening medicines. 

CRAY-FISH NET; cray-filh, or crevifes, are 
readily taken with the following 
NET. 

Provide four or Jive fmall nets about a foot 
fquare, tie them to a round withy hoop, as 
marked in the figure C, D, e, procure alfo as 
many Jlaves as a, b, each of them five or fix 
feet long, with threeforks at the end, to which 
faJUn the hoop at three equal difiances, in fuch 
manner that when you lay the net fiat on the 
ground, thefiick may fiand upright on the three 
forks. 

Provide alfo a dozen rods orfiicks, in length 
five or fix feet, cleft at the fmall end marked in 
the figure l, wherein you may place fomeJkinned 
frogs, the guts of chickens or the like ; having 
baited the fiicks, go out, and where you find any 
likely hole in the water, there leave it, and fa af¬ 
ter this manner lay the refi, in the mofi likely 
places, and walk in and out vijiting the fiicks ; 
when you perceive any fixed to the baits, gently 
mom the baited end towards the middle of the 
water, and doubt not that cray-jijh will keep their 
hold ; when that is done, put your hand jufi un¬ 
der the bait, and Joftly lift it up, and as J'oon as 
the ctay-fijhfeel the air they let go their hold, 
and fail info the net. Seefig. II. Plate IV. 

CREANCE, or criants, a fine, fmall, long line 
of ftrong fpun packthread, which is fattened 
to a hawk's lcaih, when ttie is firft lured. 

CREAT, an uiher to a riding matter, or a gentle¬ 
man bred in the academy, with intent to make 
himfelf capable of teaching the art of riding 
the great horfe. 

CREPANCE, a feratch or rhap in a horfe’* legs 
'given by the fpunges of the hinder feet eroding 
and linking again ft the other hinder foot. 

CRESCENT, among farriers, a horfe is faid to 
have crefcents, when the point or that part of 
the coffin bone, or little foot which is moll ad¬ 
vanced, falls down, and prelTes the foie out¬ 
wards ; and the middle of the hoof above the 
No. 9. iK 


toe Ihrinka and becomes flat by reafon of the 
hollownefs beneath it; though thofe crefcents 
be really the bone of the little foot, which has 
left its place and fallen.downwards, fo as the 
under part of the foot, that is, ' the foie and 
the toe appear round, and the hoof above 
flu-inks in. 

CREST fallen, in a horfe, is the leaning of the 
upper part of the neck, on which the mane 
grows, to one or the other fide, which it 
caufed by weaknefs of the finews or nerves, 
through a contra£lion of cold, or phlegmatic 
humour there ingendered; or, on the other 
hand, upon the riling of the flclh through ex¬ 
traordinary fatnefs. 

REMEDY. 

Firfi raife it up in your hand, and place it as it 
ought tofand ; then let a perfon, funding on 
the fide the crefi fallsfrom , hold up the crefi 
with one hand, and thrufl out the bottom of it 
with the other, fo that it may fiand upright. 

This done, draw a hot iron, broad on the edge, 
on that fide through the Jkin, driving his neck 
firfi at the bottom of the crefi, then in the midfi 
of it, and Iqftly at the fitting on of the hair, and 
no deeper than on the other fide, from whence the 
crefi falls ; then gather up the Jkin with your 
hand and apply two plaifiers of Jhoemaker's 
wax, laid one againfl the other at the edge of the 
wound, and with fnooth. Jplints ftay the Jkin, 
that it may Jhrink neither upward nor down¬ 
ward. 

Then clip away all thefpareJkin, which you had 
gathered with your hand, with a Jharp pair of 
fiijfirs, and fitch the Jkin together in divers 
places with a needle full of redfilk, andfiitch 
the edges of thr plaifer alfo to prevent it from 
breaking. And loft of all anoint the fort with 
turpentine, honey, and wax, melted together, and 
the places which ycu drew with the hot iron , with 
a piece of grcjfi made warm, and thus do twice 
every day til! it be whole. But you mufl be fuie 
to take care that your Jplints firink not. 

°R, 

Take the oil of petreleum , two ounces ; Unfeed- 
oil half a pint ; and having well wajhed the 
crefi with water wherein the roots of mallows 
have been boiled, and all urn dtffolved, anoint 
it with the oil, and in fo continuing to do for a 
month, the Jkin will contrail; and mare tfpeci - 

-y/. 
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ally, if upon every application you clap two 
broad pieces of deal , or other board on eachfide-, 
and fo bind it up in due order , and let the horfe 
blood in the contrary ncck-vein. 

Crest Mancikess, in horfes-, the cure ; 

Take of hog's lard, a pound-, vtrdegreafc,four 
ounces ; flour of britnflone,four ounces ; add to 
theft a pint of very fait beef-broth , and diffolve 
what is to be diffolved therein : then after you 
have rubbed off the [cabs and fcurf till they bleed, 
wafi the place afllicled therewith, as hot as may 
be well endured, for a week together ; and after 
that lay thereon, a cloth dipped in green ointment. 
This will atfo hinder the hairfrom falling ojj ,- 
efpecial/y the former. 

CREVICE, denotes a chop, clift, or chink. 

CRIB-BITING, in horfes, is rather a habit than 
a diforder, though I may fay it is a very bad 
one, and {hotild be prevented if poiliblc. 
Young horfes are mofl fubjeel to get this habit, 
and it is often occafioned by. uncafinefs in 
breeding of teeth, and from being ill fed when 
they are hungry. The bad confequcnces arc, 
wearing away their teeth, fpilling their corn, 
and fucking in the air in Inch quantities as will 
often give them the cholic or gripes. 

. The belt method is to put a little ilraw into his 
manger to prevent his biting if, and to abridge 
his allowance of hav, or you may put him 1. y 
a wall where there is no manger, and lay his 
hay on the ground, and give him his oats in 
a bag, if this prafticc is purfued for any length 
of time, it will effectually cure him of this very 
pernicious habit. 

CKIXETS, or crinites, with falconers , fmall 
Hack feathers in hawks, like hairs about the 
foie. 

CROATS; horfes fo called, are brought from 
Croatia in Hungary, which for the moft part 
beat upon the hand, and bear up to the wind ; 
that is, bear their reck high, and tliruil out 
their nnfe, (baking their head. The Croats 
arc fubje£t to he hollow or (hell toothed. 

CROCHES, with hunters , the little buds that 
grow about the top of a hart or deer's horns. 

CROTELS, or crotening, among hunters, de¬ 
notes the ordure or dung of a hare. 

CROUP, of a horfe, ought to be large and round, 
fo that the top of the two haunch bones be not 
in view'of each other, the greater fpacc be¬ 


tween thefe two bones the better ; but, yet it 
is an imperfeftion, if they are too high, which 
is by horfe dealers called horn-hipped, though 
that blemilh will difappear, if you keep him fat 
and lufty. 

The croup (hould have its compafs from the 
haunch bone, to the very dock or onfet of the 
tail, and (hould be divided in two by a chan¬ 
nel or hollow all along to the very dock. 

Croup, racking, is when a horfe’s fore quarters 
go right, but his croup in walking ("wings from 
fide to fide; when fuch a horfe trots, one of 
the haunch bones will fall, and the other rife 
like the beam of a balance, which is a fign 
that he is not very vigorous. 

CROUPADE, in the manege, fignifics a leap in 
which the horfe pulls up his hind legs, as if he 
drew them up to his belly. 

CROW NET ; this net is calculated for taking 
wild fowl in the winter fcafon, and which 
may be ufed in the day time: it is made of 
double thread, or fine packthread ; the ntclhes 
(hould be two indies wide, the length about 
ten yards, and the depth three. 

ME THOD of USE. 

It muf be verged on theJide with good J!r on <j 
co/d, and //retched out in length very ji/JJ, upon 
long poles prepared for that purpofe. i 

you are come to the place where you would fprc.ul 
your net, open it and lay i> out at its full length 
and breadth ; then fa flea the lower end of the 
net all along open the ground, jo a > only /.• 
move it up and down ; the upper end o) the nej 
mufl /land extended on the long rod ; the Jut- 
liter end thereof being flaked firfi to the earth by 
a Jlrong cord about five yards diflamefrom the 
net; place this tord in an even line with the 
lower edge of the net ; the other end of the. tord 
mujl be at leafl twenty-five yards, to touch unto 
fame natural or artificial Jheitcr, by the means 
of which you may lay concealed from the Jen l, 
olherwi/i you tan not e.xpctl good fuserfs. The 
net mufl be placed in fuch exatl order that it may 
give way to play on the Jowl, upon the. leafl pull 
of the cord, which mufl be done Jmat lly, left 
the fowl Jhould prove loo quick for you. This 
device, may be ufed for pigeons, crows, or the 
like birds, in the corn fields newly [own, as a!fo 
in fub 'ule fields, provided the f/ubb/e do conceal 
the net from the Jowl. It may alfo be ufed for 

‘ fmall 
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/mall birds at barn doors ; but then you muft 
lay for themfo me train of corn or chaff' to in. 
tiic them to the net, laying concealed. This 
crow net may alfo be /(tread to great advantage 
and'pleafure in the mornings and evenings, 
where you know their haunts are, at which 
time in hard weather Jowls are want to fly in 
great flocks, to and from the land with and 
againjl the wind, and then they fly clofe to the 
ground in open countries and low lands, which 
generally air not full of inclofures, and when 
they are within reach of the net, let go, and it 
will rife over them, and bring them back to the 
ground with a /mart blow. 

CROWN-SCAB, in horfes. This is a trouble- 
fome forrance, being a fcab round the corner 
of the hoof, very cankerous and dangerous, and 
frequently comes by a horfe's running in wet 
and miry ground, efpecially in winter time, 
whereby the cold lias power to contrail thofc 
grofs and disordered humours ; and is known 
by the hairs ftanding up, the unevennefs of the 
crownet, and the watery humour that proceeds 
from thence. 

CURE. 

Take verdegreafe an ounce, t iff)-bacon-fat two 
ounces, powder <f harts horn an ounce; wajh 
the place with bej-broth, and having made the 
before mentioned materials into an ointment, 
anoint the place as hot as may be endured ; and 
continue fo to do for a week together ; after 
which anoint tilth oil of lays or r.jlmaiy. 

OR, 

The. cure may be rffecled by taking two ounces of 
Brazil tobacco cut fault, or at leaf [tripped 
from the flalks, and infufe it for tzielve hours in 
half a pint of flrong fpirit of wine, flirting it 
every hour, that the jpit it of wine may penetrate 
the fubflance. of the tobacco, and ext tad all its 
tindure. Chafe the fcab with this without 
taking off the Jhin, and afterwards t it/t it very 
hat d with a handful of tobacco, repeating this 
once, a day till tt is well. 

CROWNED ; a liorfe is fa id to he crowned, 
when by fall or other accident, he is fo hurt 
or wounded in the knee, that the hair Iheds 
and falls off without growing again. 
CROWNED top, or taps, among hunters, are 
the firil head of a deer, fo called bccaufe the 
crochcs are raifed in form of a crown. 
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CRUPPER, the buttocks of a horfc, the rump: 
alfo a roll of leather put under a horfe's tail, 
and drawn up by thongs to the buckle behind 
the fuddle, fo as to keep him from calling the 
faddle forward on the neck. 

Cit u i ’per buckles, are large fquarc buckles fixed 
to the faddle tree behind, to fallen the crupper, 
each buckle having a roller or two on, to make 
it draw eaflly. 

CUB, a bear's whelp. Among hunters, a fox or 
martern of the firli year, are called cubs. 

CUD, lofl, in ox or cow ; tlicfe heads Sometimes 
loofe their cud by chance ; and if fo they will 
mourn; and fometimes by poverty and fick- 
nefs. 

CURE. 

Take four leven of rye-bread and fait, and beat 
it in a mortar with maws urine and barm ; make 
a large ball or two of it, put them down the 
throat of the beafls and they will do well. 

Alfo lake part of the cud of another beaff, blend 
it with the rye-bread and four (even and fall , 
pound them in a mortar, fo make it into balls, 
and give, it to the beafls, and they will get their 
cud again for certain. If cramped, rub their 
knees, legs, and thighs, with fait and oil. 

C V n, lofl, in Jheep, to reflorc; 

Mix powder of allum with clay, flttp it in the 
m ine of a man all night, then take it out and 
make it up in little pellets, dry them in a fire. 
Jhovtl or oven, and force them down the Jheep's 
throat fix or /even times, at affine! hours, giv¬ 
ing every time, after them, a fpconfit! if elder 
vinegar, and the cud will be reflated. 

CULVER, a word formerly ufed for a pigeon or 
dove, whence comes culver houfc, or dove 
houfe. 

CURB, in horfes, differs only from a fpavln, in- 
afmuch as the fpavitt rifes among the bones on 
the fore part of the hock, and the curb rifes on 
the hind part, and forms a large tumour over 
tin* hack of the hind leg, and often extends 
itfclf from below the heel of the lurch down¬ 
wards. It proceeds from hard riding, drains, 
kicks, or blows; and is attended with flidiufs. 
pain, and lamenefs. 

REMEDY. 

Buffering two or three times genet ably effects a 
cure ; but if this fails, and the curb is objitnate, 
Jii ing is the only remedy, but let it be done with a 

thin 
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thin iron, making a line down the middlefrom 
the top to the bottom ; you may the* apply a 
mild blifiering plaijler, and this will cure it ef- 
feQually. 

Curb, is a chain of iron made fall to the upper 
part of the branches of the bridle, in a hole, 
called the eye, and running over the beard of 
the horfe. 

Curb, of a horfe's bridle, confifts of the fol¬ 
lowing parts.. 1. The hook fixed to the eye of 
the branch, a. The chain of the SS, or links, 
g. The two rings or mails. Large curbs pro¬ 
vided they are round, are always the moll 
gentle. But care mull be taken that it reOs in 
its proper place a little above the beard, other- 
wife the bit-mouth will not have the cfTeft that 
may be cxpeBed from it. 

Curb, to give a leap upon the , is to lliorten the 
curb by laying one ol the mails or S-like joints 
of the chains over the reft. 

CURTAILING, in farriery , is the docking or 
cutting off a horfe’s tail. 

Curtailing is not ufed in any nation in Europe, 
or clfewlierc, fo much as in England, by rcafon 
of the great carriage, and heavy burdens our 
horfes are continually employed in carrying or 
drawing; the Englifh being ftrongly of opi¬ 
nion, that the taking off thefe joints, makes the 
horfe's chine or back much flrongcr, and con- 
fequently more able to fupport a burden. For 
the manner of performing this operation ob- 
ferve the following 

DIRECTIONS. 

Hrflfeel with your finger or thumb till you have 
found the third jointfrom thefelting on oj the 
horfe's tail; having done this, to raife up all 
the hair, and turn it backwards ; then taking 
a very fmall cord, and wrapping it about that 
joint, and pulling it with the help of another 
man, as fir ait as you pojfibly can s after this 
warp it about again, and draw it again as 
firait or firaiter than it was before: and 
do thus about the tail three or four times, with 
as great tightnefs as pojfible, and make fafil 
4 he ends of the cord ; ajter wards take a piece of 
wood that has fniooth and even ends, and of jujl 
height with the firunt of the horfe's tail. Jet it 
between the horfe's hinder legs, having firfi 
trammelled all his legs,fo that he cannot move 
them ; then lay his tail upon it, and take aJharp 
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firong knife made for the purpofe,fet the edge 
thereof as near as pojfible between the fourth and 
fifth joint, then firike the back of the knife with a 
large hammer, and fo cut his tail off. 

Ifyou fee any blood iffue,you may know that the 
cord is not tight enough, and therefore Jhould 
be drawn tighter; but if no blood follows, then 
it is well bound. When you have done this, take 
a red hot burning iron, made in a round form, 
of the full compafs of theflejh of the horfe's tail, 
that the bone thereof may not go through the 
hole s with this fear theflejh, till it be mortified, 
and in the fearing you will clearly fee the end of 
the veinsfiart out like pap heads t but you mufl 
fill continue fearing till you fee all to be moifl, 
fniooth, plain, and hard,fo that the Hood cannot 
break through the burning ; then you may boldly 
unloofe the cord, and after two or three days, 
when you perceive the fore begins to rot, anoint it 
with fre/h butter, or hog'sgredfe and turpentine, 
till it is perfectly healed. 

CURVET, or corvet, in the manege, an air, in 
which the horfe’s legs are raifed higher than in 
the demivolt; being a kind of leap up, and a 
little forwards, wherein the horfe raifes both 
his fore legs at once, equally advanced, when 
he is going ftraight forward, and not in a .cir¬ 
cle, and as his fore legs are falling, he immedi¬ 
ately raifes his hind legs, equally advanced, and 
not one before the other; fo that all his legs 
are in the air at once; and as he fets them 
down, he marks but twice with them. 

HoTfes that arc very dull, or very fiery, arc im¬ 
proper for curvets; they being the moft diffi¬ 
cult airs they can make, and require much 
judgment in the rider, as well as patience in 
the horfe, to perform it properly. 

CUT, to, or geld a horfe, is to caftrate or render 
him impotent, after which he is called a geld¬ 
ing. by way of diftin&ion from a ftonc-horfc. 
Commonly your rouflons, *'. e. your ftrong 
thick bodied Dutch horfes, are ilone-horfes 
and not geldings. 

The beft way to cure a horfe of biting and 
kicking, is to geld him. 

Cut, to, the round, or cut the volt, in the ma~ 
negefu to change the hand when a horfe works 
upon volts of one tread, fo that dividing the 
volt in two, he turns and parts upon a right 
line to recommence another volt. 
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Dace or Dare, a well-known frelh-water 
filh, which in many refpe&s greatly refembles 
the roach, and arc taken after the fame man¬ 
ner, They fpawn about the middle of March, 
and will bite eagerly at any fly, but particu¬ 
larly at the floue cadcio-Jly , or May-fly, at the 
latter end of April, and moil part of May ; 
and the ant-fiy in June, July, and Augufl. 
When angling for dace with the ant-fly under 
water, it Ihould be two hands breadth from 
flic* ground, or thereabout; but they never re- 
fufe a fly upon the top of the water when the 
weather is the lead mild. The moll approved 
bait for catching them in the winter, is the 
fpawn of the beetle, called the earth-bob ; it 
is found by following the plough in fandy 
grounds. When you have found a fuflicient 
quantity, put them into a jar or box with fome 
4■ i the earth from whence they were taken, and 
in this manner they may be kept the whole 
winter. Dace may alfu be taken with flclh- 
dies, upon the top of the water, by placing a 
very fine hook in the back between the wings. 
Mr. Bell, in his Trcatifc on the Art of Ang¬ 
ling, fays “They bite in the morning and even¬ 
ing, when you mull be provided with a cane 
mu, which is the lightell of any, aud let it be 
feventccn feet at lead in length, and your line, 
which fliould front the middle downwards, 
con fill of fi ugh* hairs, be a little longer than 
your rod; then provide a fuflicient quantity 
of finall hou/'t flies ; which keep in a phial 
flopped with a cork. With thele repair, cfpe. 
rially about fevrn or eight o'clock in a fum- 
mer's evening, to a mtll flream, and fix three 
or four hooks with fiuglc hair-links, not above 
four inches long to your hair line, bait them 
with the flics and angle upon the lor face of the 
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water on the fmoothell part, at the end of the 
flream : the dace will rife freely, efpecially if 
the fun does not ihinc on that part of the water 
M’here you cad the flies, and you may take two 
■ or three at a time. This fportwill continue as 
; long as day-light will permit you to fee the 
flies. In the fame manner dace will alfo rife 
at the ant fly upon the fuifacc of the water, if 
ufed in a morning at the foot of a current or 
mill flream, or on the fcour before the Am 
comes on the water. If the water is high, fo as 
to be almod equal with its banks, take you; 
fly rod, and faflen to your line an aitiflcialfly , 
called the caterpillar fly, or a fmall rW-palmcr, 
then take a large yellow gentle, the yellower 
the better, run the hook through the Ikin of it, 
and draw it up to the tail of the fly : this being 
done, whip with it on the Airfare of the water, 
and if you arc diligent and expert, you will 
have good diveifion. If you angle where two 
mil!'Jlreams are going at the fame time, let it be 
in the eddy between the two 11 reams: firil make 
life of your plummet; if the water is deep, 
angle within a foot of the bottom, and perhaps 
you will find but poor f'pori ; but if it proves 
to he lhaliow, tiiat is, about the depth of two 
feet, or not exceeding three, your fport may be 
better: bait your liuok with three large gentles, 
ufe a cork float, be very attentive, and llrike at 
the very liifl bite; if there are any large dace 
in the mill pool they will refort to the eddy 
between the two dreams. But obferve that 
Whenever you lilh for roach or dace at ground, 
without you ufe a ground bait the attempt 
is almod ufelefs." 

DABBLE bay, among horflemen , Ggnifies a 
horfc which has marks of a dark bay colour. 
Such arc alfo called bays a mirntir. 
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Dapple black, with horjimen, denotes a black 
horfe, having certain fpots or marks blacker 
and more glofly than the reft of his Ikin. 

DAY-NET, a net contrived for taking fmall 
birds, as larks, linnets, buntings, &c. The 
beft time of the year for ufing this net, is from 
Auguft to November; and very early in the 
morning; and the milder the air, and the 
brighter the fun is, the better will be the fport, 
and of longer continuance. The place where 
this net (hould be laid, ought to be'plain 
ground, cither on fhort ftubbles, green lays, or 
flat meadows, near corn-fields, and fomewhat 
remote from towns and villages; you mull be 
fure to let your net lie clofe to the ground, that 
the birds may not cfcape by creeping out. 

This net is made of a fine packthread, with a 
fmall mclh, not exceeding half an inch fqnarc ; 
it muft be three fathoms long, and about one 
broad; the fliape is like the crow net, and it 
mnft be verged about after the fame manner, 
with a fmall, but ftrongcord, and the two ends, 
extended upon two fmall, long poles, fuitablc 
to the breadth of the net, with four ftakes, tail 
firings, and drawing lines. 

This net is compofcd of two, which muft be ex- 
aflly alike ; and arc to be laid oppofite to each 
other, fo even and clofe, that when they are 
drawn ami pulled over, the fides muft meet and 
touch each other. The following is the me¬ 
thod of letting it. 

You muft flake it down with fir ong flakes, very 
Jliff on their lines, Jo that you may zri'h a quick . 
twitch cajl them to and fro at plea fure; then 
foften your drawing-cords, or hand-lines, vj 
which there Jhould be at leafl a dozen, and each 
two yards long, to the. upper end of the foremoft 
Jlaves ; and extend them fo tight, that with a 
little Jlrength they may raije up the nets, and 
cafl them over. 

Your nets being thus laid, place your gigs, or 
flaying wantons, about twenty or thirty paces 
beyond, and as much on this fide your nets ; 
tiefe gigs muft be fajlened to the tops of long 
poles, and turned into the wind, fo as they may 
play to make a noife therein. Thefe gigs are a 
fort of toys made of long goofefeathers, like 
fhuttlt-cocks , and with fmall tunnels of wood, 
running in broad and flat fwan-quills, made 
round, like a fmall hoop; and fo with longer 


firings faftenei to the pole, will, with any fmall 
wind or air, move after fuch manner, that birds 
will come in great flocks to play about them : as 
may befeen in the figure following. 

When you have placed your gigs, then move your 
fiale ; which is a fmall flick of wood, to prick 
down into the earth, having in it a mortice-hole, 
in which a fmall, long andJlcndcr piece of wood, 
about two feet long, isfaftened,fo as it may move 
up and down at pleafure: and fqften to this 
longer flick, aJmall line, which, running through 
a hole in the aforefaidfiick, and fo coming up 
to the place where you are to fet it, you may by 
drawing the line up and down with your right 
hand, rife up the longerfiick from the ground, 
as you fee occafion. Fajlen a live lark, or fuch 
like bird, to this longer flick, which with the line 
making it to fiir up and down by your pulling, 
will entice, the birds to come to your net. 

There is another fiale, or enticement to draw on 
thej'e birds, called a looking-glafs ; which is a 
round flake of wood, as big as a mans arm, 
made very Jharp at the end, fo as to thruft into 
the ground; they make if very hollow in the up¬ 
per part, above five fingers deep ; into which 
hollow they place a three-[qua re piece of wood, 
about a foot long, and each two inches broad, 
lying upon the top of the flake, and going with a 
fool into the hoUownef ; which foot Jhould have 
a great knob at the top, and another at the bot¬ 
tom, with a deep J!‘iiJe>nrfs between, to which 
Jlendernefs you are to [often a fmall pat /.thread, 
which running though a hole in the flu 1 ;', muft 
come up to the place it here you fit. The three- 
Jquare piece of wood which lies on the top of the. 
Jlake, muft be oj fuch a true, poife and ex ennrfs, 
and the foot in the Jacket Jo fmooth and round, 
that it may whirl and turn round about upon the 
leafi touch ; winding the packthread Jo many 
times about it, which being fudden/y drawn, and 
as fuddenly let go, wt/l keep the engine in a con- 
Jlant round motion ; then Jaften with glue, upon 
the uppermoft fiat [quotes of the three-Jq uare 
piece, about twenty fmall pieces of looking-glafs , 
and paint all the Jquare wood between them, oj 
a light and lively red ; which in the continual 
motion, toill give Juch a refictiion, that the 
birds will play about to admiration, until they 
are taken. 

Both this and the otherfiale, are to be placed in 

the 
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thenddfl between tie two nets, about two or three 
feetdiflaneefrom each other ; Jo that in the fall¬ 
ing iff ihe nets, the cords may not touch or annoy 
them neither mufl theyfland one before or af¬ 
ter another , the glafs being kept in a continual 
motion, and the bird very often fluttering. 
Having in this manner placed your nets, gigs, 
and flales, go.to the further end of your long 
drawing-lines andflak-lines, and having placed 
yourfelf, lay the main drawing-line acrofs your 
thigh, and with your left hand, pull thefl ale-line 
to Jhew the birds ; and when you perceive them 
to play-near and about your nets and flales, then 
pull the net over with both hands, with a quick, 
but not too hafly motion ; lefl olherwife your 
fport may be fpolled. 

You Jhould always remember to lay behind you, 
where you fit, all thefpare inflrumenls and imple¬ 
ments to be ufed ; as the flakes, poles, lines, 
packthread, knitting-pin and needle, a bag with 
flales, a mallet to knock in the flakes upon occa¬ 
sion r and laflly, be Jure that the firfl half dozen 
of birds you take, be kept alive, for flales ; for 
you mufl not be unprovided therewith. 

The net is thus explained. 

A , Jhews the bodies oj the main net, and how 
they ought to be laid, b, the tail-lines, or the 
hinder hues, flaked to the ground, c, the fore- 
lines, alfo Jlitkcd to the ground, vs, the knit¬ 
ting-needle. k, the biidfla'e. r, the loo king- 
glafs-Jlale. c, the. line which draws the birJ- 
Jlale. it, the line whit h draws the gtafs fla/e. 
I, the drawing, double lines of the nets which 
pull them over. K, the flakes which Jlaie down 
the four nether points of the net, and the two 
tail-lines. L, the flakes that flake dawn the 
fore-lines. M, the Jingle line, with the wooden 
button to pull the net over with. n, the Jiahe 
that flakes down the Jingle line, and where the 
man Jhould fit. o, the wooden mallet. P, the 
hatchet, and Q, the gig. See fig. 111 . Plate IV. 

DE AFFORESTED, the being freed and ex¬ 
empted from forcA-laws. See Afforesting. 

DECEIVED, in the manege, is ufed when a liorf’e 
upon a demi-voit of one or two treads, working, 
for inflancc to the right, and not having y«t 
finilhed above half the dcmi-vo!t, is profil'd one 
time or motion forwards with the inner leg, 
and then is put to a reprife upon the left, in 
the fame cadence with which he began. He 


thus regains the place where the demi-volt had 
been begun to the right, and works to the left. 
A horfe may in this manner be deceived on any 
hand. 

DECOY, a place made fit for catching of wild 
fowl. It is ufuaily made where there is a laige 
pond, furrounded with wood, and behind it a 
marlhy and uncultivated country, where the 
wild-fowl may fecurely fleep during the day¬ 
time. The decoy confiAs of fcveral pipes, as 
they are called, which lead up a narrow ditch, 
that doles at bit with a funnel-net. Over 
tlicle pipes, which become narrower from the 
firft entrance, is fixed a continued arch of net¬ 
ting fufpended on hoops. There is ufuaily a 
pipe or ditch for almoA every wind that can 
blow, as the wild-fowl arc determined by this 
circutnftancc which pipe to choofc; and the 
decoy-man always keeps on the leeward fide of 
the ducks to prevent his effluvia from reaching 
their fagacious no Arils. Skreens made of reeds 
are placed at certain diAances along each pipe, 
in fuch a manner, that it is impofiibie for the 
wild-fowl to fee the detoy-mu n, before they 
have pafied towards the end of the pipe where 
the net is fixed. In the evening, when t’;.c 
wild-fowl begin to feed, the decoy rifes, and 
the noife of their wings, in their flight, may be 
heard at a great diAance. The rifing of the de¬ 
coy is in Somerfetiliire called rodding. The de- 
<yy-ducks arc fed with hemp-feed, which is 
thrown in final 1 quantities over the Ikreens, to 
bring them forward into the pipes, and to al¬ 
lure the wi!d-f»w! to follow. Thev are fo 

a 

trained as to lead the wav, after hearing the 
whiAle of the deco\-m an, and enticed by the 
hemp-feed, and to dive under water, whilft the 
wild-iowl flv on, and are taken in the net- 
When they are in fuch a fleepv Aaie as not to 
follow the decox -ducks, a fmall dog is made to 
pafs between the fkreens, approaching gradually 
nearer and nearer to the purfe-ner; which 
draws the attention of the wild-fowl, and makes 
them to advance forward ; at length the decoy- 
maw appears behind a (kreen, and drives them 
into the net. 

Tire general feafon for catching of wild-fowl in 
decoys is from the latter end of Oftober till Fe¬ 
bruary. The act of to Geo. 11 . cap. 3s. for¬ 
bids, taking them irom June 1. to Oft. 1. un¬ 
der 
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tier a penalty of five (hillings for every bird 
deftroyed within that time. The Lincolnlhire 
decoys , which principally fupply the London 
markets, are rented from 5/. to ao /. a year. 

Decoy-bird, or call-bird, figoifies one that is 
trained to call others of the fame fpecies to 
him: thefc are ufually kept in a cage, and 
from thence decoy birds into the nets or fnares 
prepared for them. The hen partridge is 
chiefly ufcd in France, for this purpofe, and 
is placed at the end of balks, or ridges, where 
they fpread their nets to draw in the cock that 
hears her. 

Decoy-duck, a duck that flies abroad, and 
lights into the company of wild ones ; and be¬ 
ing become acquainted with them, by her al¬ 
lurement draws them into the decoy place, and 
they become a prey. 

a well-known head of the forefl. 
The flag, or hail, the female of which is called 
a hind, and the young a calf.diflcrs, both in its 
magnitude and in the conformation ol its horns, 
from the fallow-Aer. The Jlag is by far the 
latgefl; and his bouts arc round ; while thole ol 
the fallow kind are broad and palmated. The 
fit ft year, the/V* has properly no hot ns, but 
only a kind of corneous cxcrcfcenrc, iho:t, 
rough, and covered with a thin hairy Ikin; tlie 
fecund vear, the horns are Angle and fliaight; 
the third year, they have two antlers; the 
fourth, three; the fifth, four; and the fix tit, 
five. The animal's age, however, cannot al¬ 
ways be known with certainty by thefe indica¬ 
tions, for fometimes they are more, and fre¬ 
quently lefs. When arrived at the fixih year, 
the antlers do not always incrcafe ; and though 
the number may amount to fix or feven on each 
fide, the flag's age is then eflimated rather from 
their fixe, and the thickncfs of the branch 
which fuftains them, than from their number. 
Thefe horns notwithflanding their magnitude, 
are (hed annually, and fur.ceedcd by new ones. 
'When the old horns arc (lied, the new ones do 
not immediately begin to appear ; but the bones 
of the fkull are then in veiled only with a tranf* 
parent pcrioReuin or (kin ; which according 
to anatomifts, cover the bones of all animals 
indiferiminately. This (kin, however, foon 
becomes tumid, and forms an cxcrcf. cncc con¬ 
taining a confiderable quanti:y of blood. 
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and which gradually appear* covered with a 
downy fubftance foft as velvet, and newly of 
the fame colour with the reft of the animal t 
hair. This tumour daily protrudes from the 
point like the graft of a tree; and, rifing by 
degrees from the head, (hoots out the antlers 
on each fide; fo that in a few days, according 
to the condition of the animal, the whole head 
is compleated. 

It is neccfliuy to obferve, that if a flag be caf- 
trated when his horns are (hed, they will never 
grow again ; and, on the contrary', if the fame 
operation be performed while the horns are in 
perfc&ion, they will never fall off. If he be 
deprived of only oneot his tefticles, he will be 
dcilituie of one born on that fide ; and if one 
of them is only lied up, he will want the liorn 
on the oppofitc fide. The quantity of his pro- 
vifions will alfo tend to facilitate"the growth 
and expanfion of his horns. Buffon affeits, 
that it is pofliblc to flop'their growth entirely 
by a confiderablc retrenchment of ija|d ; and, 
as a confirmation of this affertion,lifting can 
be more obvious than the difference between a 
flag hied in a fertile paflurc and undiftuibcd by 
the hunter, and otic ill fed and liable to pcipc- 
tual alarms: the head ol the lormcr is ex¬ 
panded, his antlers are numerous, and the 
branches thivk ; whereas the laltci has but lew 
ramifications, the trace* of the lilood-veffels on 
them are but flight, and their expanfion is in- 
confidcralilc. The beauty and fize of their 
horns, therefore, mark the ftrength and vigour 
of the animal; lor fuch t»i them as ate ficklv, 01 
have been wounded, never protrude that magni¬ 
ficent prolufion fo much admired in the d-rr 
kind. 

Stag r no fooner (lied their boms, than they 
feparatc itont each other, and leek the chain- 
pain parts of the country, remote from all 
other animals which their (ftuation render tliCitt 
unable to oppofe. In this (late of imbecility 
they continue near three months, he tore their 
horns attain to their full’ growth and folidity; 
and then by rubbing them againll the branches 
of thickets, they at length clear them of that 
Ikin which had before contributed to their 
growth and nouriflimcnt. Soon after tbcle 
animals arc furnifhetl with new horns, they 
begin to fi;td the imp re lily it of the ru‘, or 
0 the 
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(he natural defire of propagating their kind. 
The old -onea are generally the molt forward in 
this bufinefs; and accordingly, about the end 
of Auguft or the beginning of September, they 
leave the thickets, and return to the plains in 
quell of hinds, whom they court with a loud 
tremulous voice. At fuch feafons their necks 
become remarkably turgid ; they appear bold 
and furious; fly from one place to another; 

Hr ike with their horns againlt the trees, and 
every other oppofing object ; and continue 
refllcfs and fierce till they have found the fe¬ 
males, who at firft avoid them, but are at laft 
overtaken and compelled. 

After this manner the Jlag continues to range 
from mate to mate for about three weeks, the 
extent of the rutting-time; during which pe¬ 
riod, he fcarcely either cats, fleeps, or refls, fo 
that hr becomes lean, feeble, and timid. Hav¬ 
ing performed this duty enjoined him by nature, 
he retires from tfle herd, in order to feek food 
and yjepofe; he frequents the verge of his 
bounmk and felefts the molt nourifliing paf- 
tutes, where he continues till his flrength is re¬ 
novated. 

The colour of the Erifrliftt Jlag is generally red, 
or areddittt brown, with fome black about the 
lace, and a black lift down the hinder-part of 
the neck, and between the fhoulders: neverthe- 
lefs in other countries, the greateft number of 
tlicfc animals is brown; a few oi them, indeed, 
are white, but fuch feem to be tinfiured with a 
domeftic breed. The Jlag has the inoft beau¬ 
tiful rye of any animal that is a native of this 
climate ; and his fenfes of fmellitig and hearing 
aic in no lcfs perfection than that of vilion. 
When in the lcaft alarmed, he lifts his head, 
erefls his ears, and Hands for a few moments as 
ii in a liilcning pofturc. Whenever he ven¬ 
tures on fome unknown ground, or quits his na¬ 
tive covert, hemakes apaufe at the fkirt of the 
plain, in order to examine every objefl around 
him; after which he turns his fare again 11 the 
wind, for the purpofe of difeovering bv his 
feent the approach of any enemy. Should a 
perfon at fome diftance whittle, or call aloud, 
the Jlag immediately Hops fhort in his flow- 
meafured pace, and gazes on the intruder with 
a kind of aukward admiration ; but, if the fuga¬ 
cious animal perceives neither dogs, nor any 
No. 9. a 


inflramentt of deftruftion levelled again ft him, 
he then proceeds forward without betraying 
the fmalleft emotions of fear. Man, indeed, 
is not the enemy he feems to be molt apprehen- 
five of; on the contrary, the found of the 
fhepherd’s pipe feems to infpire him with 
pleafure ; and, accordingly, the hunters fomc- 
times make ufe of that inftrunienr, in order to 
allure the poor animal to bis deftruflion. 

The voice of this animal is ftronger, louder, 
and more tremulous, in proportion as he ad¬ 
vances in age; and, during the rutting-fcafon 
it is very terrible. The cry of the hind or fe¬ 
male is not fo loud as that of the male, and is 
never excited but through apprehen lions for 
the fafety either of her lei 1 or her young; and 
it may perhaps be unnecefTary to add, that (he 
isdeftituteof horns and is more feeble and unfit 
for hunting than the male. A* foon as ihe has 
conceived Ihe feparates he. fell' tVom the male*, 
and all ir.tercourfc with each other is imnie.ii- 
ately fufpended. The time oi g- jlation conti¬ 
nues between eight anti nine months ; and hi-- 
fcldom produces more than one at a time. 

The ufual fcafon of partu: it ion is about M.iv, 
or the beginning 01 June, during which thele 
creatures are very afliduous to conceal their 
young in the moil obfeure retreats. Nor is 
this a needlefs precaution, ftnee almoft every 
oilier animal then becomes their formidable 
enemy : the eagle, the falcon, the ofprey, 
the wolf, and the dog, as well as a!! the ra¬ 
pacious animals of the cat kind, are at this 
period i;i a continual motion, for thedifeovery 
of their about s. But, what appears extremely 
unnatural, tl ;cjiag himiclt is aiio their avowed 
cnemv ; and the It.ml is a'fo obliged to exert all 
lies indr. ft ry in oidcr to conceal her young 
from It.m, as one ol their moil dangerous 
aflailants. At this leafoit, therefore, the cou¬ 
rage of the male feems to be transferred to the 
female ; l or (he defends her offspring again ft 
her Ids formidable opponents by foice; and, 
when puiTited by the hunter, even expofes 
berfell to danger, for the purpofe of diverting 
his attention fiotn thole objects of her regard : 
flic flics before the hounds, in a dire£l courfe, 
with amazing fleetnefs ; and, if Ihe is fo for¬ 
tunate as to rfeape with her life, {he returns to 
her young alter having eluded her purfuers. 
M The 
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The calf, for fo the young of this animal is tyrant's heed left pleafures; fanguinary laws 

called, never quits the dam during the whole were enafted for the prefervation of the game ; 

furamer; and in winter, the hind, together and, in the reigns of William Rufus and 

with all the males under a year old, aflemblc in Henry I. it was lefs criminal to commit mur- 

Iterds, which are more or lefs numerous in pro- der than to deftroy a bead of chace. Thus 

portion to the milliners or feverity of the royal tyranny prevailed while the Norman line 

feafon. At the approach of fpritig, the fcafon of filled the throne; but, when the Saxon line 

geftation, they feparate, none but thofc of the was reftored unto Henry II. the impolitic ti- 

age of one year remaining aflbeiated. Thefe gour of the forcd-laws was meliorated : the 

animals, are in general gregarious; and only barons alfo, for a confiderable time, imitated 

danger or neccffity can poflibly divide them. not only the encroachments, but alfo the 
The jurifprudencc of the Roman empire, amufements, of their monarclis; yet, when 

which was accommodated to the manners of property began to be more equally diftiibutcd, 

the firil ages, eflabliflied it as a law, that as the through the introduction of arts and the pro¬ 
natural right of fuch things as have no propri- grefs of indufiry, thefe extenfive liunting- 

etor belongs to their firil polfelTor, fo’ all kinds grounds became more limited; and, as tillage 

of wild beads, birds, and fillies, are the property and huibandry incrcafcd, beads of cliacc were 

of thofe individuals who can fird catch them. obliged to give way to thofe which mankind 

Rut the northern barbarians, who over-ran the had taken more immediately under their pro- 

Roman empire, entertaining a drong relifh for teftion. 

this rude amufement, and being now poflcflrd In the prefent cultivated date of this country, 

of more cafy means of fubfiftcnce from the ,ft a 5 s arc almod unknown in their wild natural 
f,»:ids they had conquered, their chiefs and condition ; and fuch as remain among us, aie 

leaders began to appropriate the foie right of kept under the name of red deer , together with 

limiting; and, indcad of a natural right, they the fallow dter ; but they arc much lefs iiunic- 

.made it the privilege of royalty. When the rous than formerly. Their cxceflivc fciocity 

Saxon kings, therefore, had eflabliflied them- during the rutting-fcafon, and the coarfcnefs of 
fejves into an heptarchy, (.lie chaccs were re- their flefh, have contributed in a great mu. 

ferved by each fovercign for his own particu- fur R to their extermination. The few that 

lar diver lion : the arts of war and hunting, in AiU remain in a wild date are found on the 

thofe uncivilized ages, conflicted the only moors which border on Cornwall and Dcvou- 

cmployments of the great; their aClivc hut fhirc ; in the Highlands ol Scotland ; and in 

uncultivated minds were fufccptfhle of no plea- Ireland, on the mountains of Kerry, where they 

lures hut fuch as were of a violent kind, pro- cifentially add to the magnificence and beauty 

cured excrcife for their bodies, and charmed of the romantic fceneryoflhe celebrated Lake 

away the langour of refleflion. But, as the of Killarncy. 

Saxon kings appropriated thofe lands only to Dim, fallow, thefe are fmallcr, lefs robufl, and 
the bufinefs of the chace which before lay lefs favrge than thofe of the flag kind: they 

wafle, fo no individual received any injury are feldom found wild in the foreit, but are gc- 

front the redraint. The cafe, however, was nerally bred up in parks, and kept for thepur- 

totally altered when the Norman kings got pof- pofes of hunting, or of luxury; their flelh be¬ 
lt (lion of the throne ; the padion for hunting ing reckoned fuperior to that of any other ani- 

was then carried to exeefs, and every civil right nial. 1 heir horns are palmatcd at their ends, 

was involved in univerfal ruin. Even in a fu- pointing a little forward, and branched on the 

perditious age, the ardour for hunting was hinder-fide : there are two fharp and flender 

Stronger than the conftderation of religion : brow-antlcrs, and above them two fmall flen- 

the village communities, nay, even the moll dcr branches. The colour of this deer is va- 

facrcd edifices, were thrown down, and turned rious, reddifh, deep brown, white, andfpotted; 

into one extenfive wade, in order to make room and its tail is longer than that of the flag, 

for animals which were the objefts of a The fallow deer and the flag refcmblc each 

other 
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.other ftrongly : they are alike in form,, alike 
in difpofition, in the fuperb furniture of their 
heads, in their fwiftnefs, and in their timidity; 
and yet no two animals avoid each other with 
more fixed animofity. They never engender 
together, or herd together; they form diflinft 
families; which, though fcemingly near, are 
IIill remote. 

The fallow deer is eafily tamed, and feeds upon 
many articles which the flag refufes; by 
which means its venifon is better preferved. 
This animal alfo browzes rlofcr than the flag, 
and is therefore very prejudicial among young 
trees, which it often ftrips too clofc for reco¬ 
very. It fecks the female at its fecond year, 
and, like the flag, is fond of variety. The doe 
goes about eight months with young, and, in 
general, brings forth but one at a time. The 
buck and the flag differ effentially in fome par¬ 
ticulars ; the buck comes to perfection in three 
years, and lives fixteen ; but the flag is fcveti 
years before he comes to perfection, and lives 
forty years. In general the ftrength, cunning, 
and courage of the buck, are inferior to thole 
of the flag, and confrqucntly it cannot afford a 
chace fo long, fo various, nor fo obftinatc ; 
hefidcs, it treads lighter, and leaves a lefs pow¬ 
erful feent, fo that the dogs, in the purfuit, ate 
more frequently at a fault. 

We have in England two varieties of fallow 
deer which are laid to be of foreign origin : 
the beautiful fpotted kind, fuppofed to have 
been brought from Bengal; and the very deep 
brown fort, which are now fo common in 
many parts of this kingdom ; they were intro¬ 
duced here by king James the Firfl, from Nor- 
way, where he puffed fome time when he vi- 
fited his intended bride, Mary of Denmark : 
he obferved their hardinefs, and that they 
could endure the winter without fodder, even 
in that fcverc climate. He firfl brought fouic 
into Scotland, and from thence tranfportvd 
them into his chaccs of Enfield and Epping, to 
be near his palace of Theobald's; for that mo¬ 
narch, it is well known, was fond of hunting to 
excels. Since that time they have greatly 
multiplied in many parts of this ifland, and 
England is now become more famous lor its 
venifon, than any other country in the world. 

Deer -fold, a park or place where deer are kept. 
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Deer ‘bays, engines, or great nets, made of 
cords, to catch deer. 

Dker flealers, fee BLACK ACT. 

DEVU1DER, in the manege, is applied to a 
liorfe, that, upon working upon volts, makes 
his ihotilders go too fall foe the croup to fol¬ 
low ; fo that i nftcad of going upon two treads 
as he ought, he endeavours to go only upon 
one. This conies from the rcflflance he makes 
in defending againft the heels; or from the 
fault of the horfeman, who is too hafly with his 
hand. Sec Haste. 

DEWBOL7LNE, a diforder frequent in cattle, 
particularly oxen and cows. It is an excefiive 
fwelling of the body, proceeding from thegree- 
dinefs of a beaft to feed, when put into rank 
paflurc. 

CURE. 

Let them blood in the tail ; and then take a nut- 
T/t'g, grated, then get an egg and take off the top 
of the Jhell, put out fo much of the white as you. 
may put the nutmeg into the Jhell, then blend them, 
together, and put it down )our bcafl's throat , 
Jhell and all ; Jo walk them up and dawn, and 
they mil mend prefcntly. 

The fwelling moll commonly cometh when 
the graft is watery, and then it is full of wind 
alfo, fo that the be all lappeth up both wind and 
and water, and that caufeth them to fwell; but 
ftir them up and down, caufc them to purge 
and they will do well. 

There is kfs danger in putting them to wet ed- 
dige than to dry; lor the dry eddige will not 
go through their maws fo eafily when tis dry, 
and the beaft hungry. 

DIABETES, or profufeJlaling, in horfes, is a 
diforder generally fatal to thofc that are old, 
and of a weak conflitution ; it is known by his 
urine being thin and pale, and in greater quan¬ 
tity than in proportion to what he drinks ; the 
liorfe in confluence thereof, foon loofcs his 
flcih, and grows feeble, has no appetite, and his 
coat will flare. In young horfes the cure is 
fometimes attended with fuccefs, but you mull 
be careful not to give him any but dry food, 
and but little water, and give hint three times 
a day a pint of the following 
DRINK. 

Take riflort and tormentil root of each two 
ounces, jejuit's bark four ounces. Beil theft in 

two 
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two gallons of lime water till it is reduced to . and unfeemly colour of the horfe’s tongue; and 


one gallon , and give it as before dire tied. In 
addition to which you may give, him two or three 

■ quarts a day of lime water, which may be made 
in the following manner. Take two pounds of 
quick lime pul it into any earthen veffel, and pour 
upon it four gallons of water : keep the air from 
it, and when it is fettled let it be poured off. 

DIMNESS ofjighl, in horfes, proceeds generally 
from blood-ihotten eyes; if the ball of the eye 
is not injured, the following is the 
CURE. 

Keep the horfe warm, with a hood of linen cloth 
fitted to his head, and anoint the eye-lids twice a 
day with a compqfition of J'ugar-candy, honey , 
and white rofe-water. In two or three days 
the eyes will be well, after which the creature 
Jhould be blooded. In this diforder, the blad¬ 
ders on any part of the eye ought by no means to 
be clipped, or meddled with. 

DISARM, in the manege. To difarm the lips 
of a horfe, is to keep them fubjefl, and out 
from above the bars, when they are fo large as 
to cover them, and prevent the true prcllurc or 
appui of the mouth, by beating up the"bit, and 
fo hindering the horfe from feeling the effects 
of it upon the bars. 

DISCLOSED, a term ufed for chickens or 
hawks newly hatched. 

DISEASES, &c. in horfes ; the approach rf, are 
difeovered by the following 
SYMPTOMS. 

When a horfe is very thirfly, and feems very 
little affefted towards his provender, then has 
he the fyroptoms of a fever, or fome hoi difeafe 
that afflicts the heart and liver; or clfc it may 
fignify the putrefaflion of the lunge; but 
when he eats much and defires hut little water, 
it denotes a cold liver, and that the horfe is fub- 
jc£l togrofs humours, by reafon the heat cannot 
concoft the quantity of nutriment as it ought, 
and therefore it is not ainifs to reftrain him 
from eating altogether fo much as he requires, 
oral lcaft to give it him by degrees, that it may 
Icifurely digeft. 

If with exceeding greedinefs he devours his 
meat and drink, then beware he he not troubled 
with the difeafes of the fplccn, oi putrefaction 

of the lungs. 

The firanglcs are fignified by the hanging oat, 


by the faintnefs of bis breathing. 

If the breath of a horfe, without travelling, 
or other force or violence, be found very hoi, 
or fo much as is more thau ufual, it denotes 
the fymptoms of fome feveriih difeafe ap¬ 
proaching. 

If the left fide be much fwelled, and there be 
no apparent caufe, then proceeds it from the 
diforder of the fplccn; and if the legs on that 
fide be likewife fwelled, then it commonly 
proceeds to the dropfv. 

Drivelling or noifome water defeending or if- 
fuing from the mouth or noilrils of the horfe, 
denotes the wet cough; and if it be geilied, 
or the like, then it threatens him with the 
flaggers. 

The dulnefs of the countenance, lolling of the 
cars, and hanging of the head, are figns of the 
megrim, or extraordinary pains in the head. 

If diforderly panting* appear on the bread, 
fides, or any part of the body, then the horfe la¬ 
bours tinder fome fieknefs that affli£h the hcari 
or liver. 

If the mouth be foul or furred, and the tongue 
looks yellowifh, then the lungs aie defective, 
and lending to a confumption. 

The hollowncfs of the temples, denotes either 
the firanglcs, or that the horfe is very old. 
Shortnefs of breath, hanging of the eye-lids, 
and beating of the flank, denote a fever. 

A cold fwdling under the throat, with a ratling 
in the head, fignify the approaching of the 
glanders : if about the tonguc-roois, fmali 
knobs appear, then it fignifics cold, &c. 

If the horfe offers to cough, and be faint in fo 
doing, as not thoroughly able to bring up what 
he offerr at, then it isoccafioncd by the fwcll- 
ing or rifing of the lungs, or oppreflive phlegm 
fculcd there, which obilrutls the lungs in tlie 
performance of their office. 

The flaring up of the hair, and hardnefs of the 
ikin, with dejctlcd looks, and lanknefs of the 
belly, denote the horfe foundered in the body, 
and fometimes the wind-cholic, or ftone, arc 
fignified thereby, as alfo the yellows ; which 
are all dangerous diflcmpers in a horfe. 

If the fkin flicks to the ribs, fo that it cannot be 
well raifed, the hoife is troubled with that infir. 
ji it; which we commonly call hide-bound. 

An 
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An uneven ftiffnef* in going, denotes fome 
ft rain, wrench, cold fwelling in the joints, or 
foundering in the feet, &e. 

If a horfe has a fpongy wart full of blood, it is 
an anbury; if a knotty ulcer creeping along 
the vein, it is a farcy; if fcabby or ulcerous 
upon the body, and about the neck, it proceeds 
from the mange; if it fingiy fpreads abroad, 
and that but in one place, then it is held to be 
the canker. 

The botts, or fuch like infcAs in the paunch, 
or belly of a horfe, you may know by the 
horfe’s endeavouring to ilrikc thereat with his 
lect, bis lying down and wallowing himfclf, 
and his often turning his head back and look* 
ing upon his fides. 

If the horfe be over covetous to lie down on 
the right fide, it ftgnifics corrupt blood fettled 
in the canals of the liver, and occalions extra¬ 
ordinary heat, which by the prefl'urc of the 
liver is augmented. 

A horfe (pleading, when laid down, generally 
denotes the approach ofthedropfy, and his 
oiteu groaning, the cholick, or the hearts being 
oppreiled with blood. 

l'«»r the cure of each of ihcfe diforders, the 
reader is refered to its rcfpcctivc at tick*. 

Di st ASKS in affes ; to prevent; 

Ohf< nr always to keep their fet clean by w : fl¬ 
ing and pm king. Jot by nrgletl cf this, in of ef 
their difeafes come ; wafh them uith chami-n i\e, 
and then anoint them uith goat or mutton /net : 
ij \ ou find anv hurt,/lop them ti lth tat and fax, 
and g: >r a pint of watm ale, U'ith an oumt </ 
mtth/idale dffolved in it, and a quarter of a 
pint of jallaa oil. 

D1S-ERGOT, in the manege, fee Ergot. 

DISGORGE, in the manege, is ufed for diftuf- 
(ing or.difpeifing art itiflannuatiun or lwelling: 
thus, if a horfe's legs are gorged or fwclleJ, wc 
fay lie mull be walked out to difgoige them. 

DISUNITE, in the manege, is ufed for a horfe 
that drags his haunches, that gallops fulfc, or 
upon an ill foot. See Gali.o l*. 

DIZZINESS, .or fainting in goats, proceeds 
from heat or unfcafonablc food; ami therefore 
when you perceive the difordcr appioachiug, 
by the languiihing and dulncfs oi their eyes, 
Give them water wherein hffop and fige have 
been boiled, and a little wine added thereto. Give 
No. (j. a N 


them half a pint, and bathe the head and temples 
with good Jlrong vinegar. 

Above all, to keep them in health, be careful 
duly to purge them; this will cool their blood, 
and evacuate thofe humours that oecafion J!cA~ 
nefs ahd difeafes of the worfl kinds. The befl 
and mojl eafy way to do this, is to take an ounce 
of antimony, a handful of fputge, laurel, and 
a few wild tucumbers ; or if th*fe are difficult 
t° be got, fibjlitute the herb hellebore; boil 
thefe ingredients in a gallon of Jpring water , 
and give a pint in the morning fafling. The 
quantity may be Uffened or augmented, accord- 
to the number of goals, and it is a wonderf ul 
prefervativefrom difeafe. 

DOCK, in the manege, denotes a large cafe of 
leather, as long as the dock of a horfe’s tail, 
which licrves it for a cover. It is made fall bv 
ftraps to the crupper, and has leather thongs 
that pafs between his thighs, and along the 
flanks to the faddlc-flraps, in order to keep 
the tail tight and prevent its wifking about. 

Dock, with fportfmtn, fignifics the flclhy part of 
a boar’s chine, between the middle #nd the 
buttock. 

Dock-pieck of a horfe, fliouhi be large ami 
full, rather than too final 1 ; when a boric it 
galled beneath the dock, make uie of this 
REMEDY. 

Gicuf: the affhtied past every day, previoufty 
wa/Liug it with fait and water, or good brand'. ; 
but the latter is the vivjl cfjcJuu!, if the he'-: 
will enduie it. 

DOCKING of Lefts. As neither bleeding mu 
purging i* proper in verv hot or in very cold 
weather. if it pofiiblv cau be avoided, the lame 
remark holds good in refpect to docking, lot 
verv obvious lcafons. 

OPERATION. 

This operat.-.m /hom'd always bepe formed by 
itiiij.ca, uhtlc tin tail lies on the block, the knife 
jL.'ulJ be faffed through it ft cm above, and by 
no m; ails ft om underneath, as the tendons will 
hr bnnfed by making the blow upon the tail. 

The faling-iron fhould l>e fmooth, wellpolifhed 
and rubbed clean with a woollen cloth, and you 
fLonld not apply it flaming hot; f» f -metimes 
m this cafe, you will be obliged to apply it ogam, 
as, if it is iso hot, it will bring the burnt part 
away. 


The 
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The flump Jhould be anointed with cooling 
wound ointment, and afterwards when the fear 
remaining from the healing of the fore, com¬ 
monly called an fear, is got off, you may wajh 
it with lime water . 

If the fundament Jhould fwell , and an inflam¬ 
mation enfue, and if it is likely the inflammation 
will extend to the bowels, youJhould ufe cooling 
and emollient clyflers as often as the caje re¬ 
quires. See Curtailing. 

DOG. This domeftic animal is the moil intelli¬ 
gent of all quadrupeds, and the acknowledged 
friend of mankind. Hiltory, fays Mr. Pope, 
it more full of examples of the fidelity of dogs 
than of friends. Homer’s account of Ulylfes’s 
dog Argus, is the moll pathetic immaginable, 
all the circumftances confidered, and an excel¬ 
lent proof of the old bard's good nature. 
Ulyfles had left him at Ithaca, when he em¬ 
barked for Troy, and found him at his return 
after twenty years. Thus Mr. Pope poetically 
deferibes it. 

“When wife Ulyffes from his native coaft 
Long kept by wars, and long by tempefts toll. 
Arriv’d at laft, poor, old, difguis’d, alone, 

To all his friends, and cv’n his queen un- 
known; 

Chang'd as he was, with age, and toil, and 
cares. 

Furrow'd his rev’rend face, and white his hairs. 
In his own palace forc'd to alk his bread. 
Scorn'd by thofe Oaves his former bounty fed; 
Forgot of all his own domcflic crew. 

The faithful dog alone his rightful mailer 
knew! 

Unfed, unhous’d, neglefled on the clay. 

Like an old fervant now cafiiier'd he lay : 
Touch’d with refentment of ungrateful man, 
Antf longing to behold his antient lord again. 
Him when he faw—he rofe and crawl’d to 
meet 

(Twas all he could) and fawn’d and kifs’d liis 
feet. 

Seiz’d with dumb joy—then falling by his fide. 
Own'd his returning lord, look’d up, and dy’d! 
In Ihort, the dog is the only animal whofe fi¬ 
delity is unfhaken ; almofl. the only one who 
knows his name, and anfwers to the domellic 
call; the only one that, when he miffes his 
mailer, expreffeshis loft hy his complaints; 


and almoft the only one who can readily find 
his way home, after he has been carried to a 
diftant place. Thefe ufefui creatures guard 
our houfes, gardens, and cattle, with Ipirit and 
vigilance. By their help we are enabled to 
take not only beafts, but birds; and to purfue 
game both over land and through the waters. 
The dog, of ail animals, is the moll fufceptible 
of change in its form; the varieties oi this 
quadniped being too many for even the moll 
careful deferiber to mention; each will mix 
with the other, and confequmtly varieties are 
produced Hill more unlike the original ftock. 
The climate, the food, and the education con¬ 
tribute to make ftrong impreflions upon this 
animal, and produce alterations in its lhape, 
colour, hair, and fize; and in every thing but 
its nature. The fame dog carried from one 
climate to another, feems to become quite a 
different animal; and different breeds appear 
to be as much feparated, as any two animals 
the moll diftinff in nature. In Ihort they are 
in every thing different, except the conforma¬ 
tion of their interna! parts, and that it is which 
diftinguiflics the fpecies, and keeps them dif- 
tin£l from all others. 


Dr. Caius, a phyfician, in Queen Elizabeth'-: 
reign, has given the the following fyficmatical 
arrangement of Britilh dogs. 
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With Mgard to the qualities of dogs, thofe bred 
in Great Britain are juftiy reckoned fuperiorto 
the dogs bred in any other country. The fwift- 
nefi of the greyhound ii amazing: as are alfo 
the fteadinefs and prefeverance of other honnds 
and beagles; the boldnefs of terrie/s in un¬ 
earthing foxes, &c.; the fegacity of pointers 
and fetting dogs, who are taught a language by 
ligns as intelligible to fportfmen as fpeech; 
and the invincible fpirit of a bull dog, which 
can be quelled only by death. All the nations 
in Europe not only do jufticc to the fuperior 
qualities of the Britiih dogs, but adopt our 
terms and names, and thankfully receive the 
creatures as prefents. It is remarkable, how¬ 
ever, that almoll every kind of Brifith dogs de¬ 
generate in foreign countries ; nj& is it poili- 
ble, by any art whatever, to prcvfM‘*i. : 

By an aft commencing May 1, i$*o, Healing 
ol dogs incurs a forfeiture of sol. and charges 
of conviftion for the firft olTencc, or an impri- 
fonment for any time not exceeding twelve 
months and not lefs than fix: and for a fubfe- 
quent offence, of not lets than 30I. and charges, 
or on non-payment, imprifonment for twelve 
months, and public whipping. Perfons alfo in 
whofc cullody dogs, c »beir (kins, arc found, 
arc liable to like pena' 

Docs, choice of .• iq .0 choofc a dog and 
bitch lor good whelps, take care that the bitch 
come of a generous kind, be well proportioned, 
having large ribs and flanks ; and likewife that 
the dog be oi a good breed and young; for a 

young dog and an old bitch breed excellent 
whelps. 

The bell time for hounds, bitches, or bratchets 
to be coupled in, are the months of January, 
February, and March; alfo let the dog and 
bitch couple, when the moon is in Aquarius or 
Gemini; for fuch as are then engendered will 
never run mad ; and the litter will be more 
dog than bitch whelps; nay, double, as fomc 
fay, it is not advifab!(to preferve the firft nor 
fecond, but third. The bitch fhould be ufed 
to a kennel, that fhe may like it after her 
whelping, and (he ought to be kept warm. 
Let the whelps be weaned after two months 
old; and though it be fome difficulty to choofc 
a whelp under the dam, that will prove the bell 
of the litter, yet fome approve that which is 


Iafl, and account him to be the beft. Other* 
remove the whelps from the kennel, and lay 
them feveral and apart one from the other; 
then they watch which of them the bitch firft 
takes and carries into her kennel again, and 
that they fuppofe to be the beft. Many think 
that which weighs leaft when it fucks to be the 
beft: that is certain that the lighter whelp will 
prove the fwiftcr. As foon as the bitch ha* 
littered, it is proper to choofe them you intend 
to preferve, and drown the reft; keep the black, 
brown, or of one colour ; for the fpotted are 
not much to be efleemed, though of hounds the 
fpotted are to be valued. Hounds of chafe are - 
to be chofcn by their colours ; the white with 
black ears and a black fpot at the fetting on of 
the tail, are the moll principal to compofc a 
kennel of, and of good feent and condition. 
The black hound, or the black tanned, or the 
all liver coloured, or all white, the true talbots 
arc the beft for the ftrongcr line : the grizzled 
whether mixed or tintnixed, fo they be ftiag- 
haired arc tlte beft verminers, and a couple of 
thefc are proper for a kennel. In fhort, take 
thefc marks of a good hound ; that his head be 
of a middle proportion rather long than round; 
his noftrils wide, his ears large, his back bowed, 
his fillet great, haunches large, thighs well 
trufled, ham flrait, tail big near the reins; the 
reft flender ; the leg big, the foie of the foot 
dry, and in the form of that of a fox, with large 
claws. 

Now becaufc fomc authors feem to lay a ftrefs 
upon the colour of dogs, 1 fhall briefly infert 
what they fay, and begin with the white colour- 
ed dogs ; which for the tnoft part are not good 
to run after all forts of beaft; but are excellent 
for the flag, cfpecially if they be all over white, 
that is pupped without any fpot upon t£cm: and 
experience has taught people to put a value 
upon fuch dogs, by reafon of natural infliuft 
they have to perform every thing well they are 
defigued for; being curious hunters, having 
admirable notes, and vety good at ftratagems : 
in thort, thefe dogs arc valued becaufc they are 
naturally lefs fubjeft to difeafes than others, by 
reafon of (be predominancy of phlegm in them, 
which gives them a good temperament of body. 
A black hound is not to be defpifed, cfpecially 
if marked-with white, and not red fpots; fee¬ 
ing 
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conftituition, vyhich hinders him from forget¬ 
ting the leflon he is taught, and makes him 
obedient; whereas afogr'that have red fpots, 
are for the mofi part very fiery, and hard to be 
managed, by reafon of the bilious humour that 
prevails, and caufes this irregularity within 
them: and therefore a black dog with white,, 
fpots is valuable, being ufually hardy enough, 
will hunt well, is ft rang and fwift, and holds 
out a long time ; he will not forfake the 
chace, and when you arc beating the water for 
fport, he will not be frighted at it: and laftly, 
he is the more eftcemed, becaufc thole diftem- 
pers incident to dogs, feldom happen to him. 
There are fome few grey coloured dogs that 
are good, and others you ought not to meddle 
with ; that is, mongrels, which come from a 
hound bitch that has been lined by a dog of 
another kind, or from a bitch of another kind 
that has been lined by a hound : hounds cannot 
be good if they do not entirely retain the nature 
that is peculiar to them ; and when they do, 
grey dogs are to be coveted, becaufc they arc 
cunning, never fauher, and grow not dif- 
couraged in the quell. It is true, their fenfe 
of fmelling is not lb exquifite as that of thofc 
before-mentioned, but they have other qualities 
which make amends for it; for they are 
indefatigable in hunting, being of a robufter 
nature than others, and heat and cold, which 
they fear not, is alike to them. 

Yellow dogs, are tlinfc which have red hairs, 
inclining to brown ; and as choler is the inoft 
predominant humour in this animal, fo he is 
found to be of a giddy nature, and impatient, 
when the beaft he follows makes turns, feeing 
he Dili runs forwards to find him, which is a 
great fault; and therefore they are feldom 
made ufe of to hunt any other than the wolf, 
or fuch black bcafts as are rarely inclined to 
turnings; they arc too fwift, open but very lit¬ 
tle, efpecially in very hot weather j they are 
naturally impatient, and therefore hard to be 
taught, as they arc uncafy under r or region. 
They are more fubjefl to difeafes than other 
dogs , by reafon of that over ficrcencfs of tem¬ 
per, which makes them hunt beyond their 
ftrength. 

As to the proportions, fizes, and features of 


dogs, M. lager fays, the* large, tall, end big 
hounds, called and known by the name of the 
deep-mouthed, or fouthern-hounds, are heavy 
and flow, and fit for wood-lands, and hilly 
countries ; they are of deep mouths, and fwift 
fpenders : they are generally lighter behind 
than before, with thick fiiort, legs, and are 
proper for thofe who delight to follow them 
on foot, as ftop-hunting as fome call it ; but 
by moll is called hunting under the pole ; 
that is, they arc brought to that exa&nefs of 
command, that in the hotel! feent, and fullcll 
chafe, if any but ilep before them, or hollow, 
or but hold up or throw before them the 
hunting-pole, they will Hop in au inftant, and 
hunt in full cry after you, at your own pace, 
until you give him cncouiagement by word of 
command ; which much adds to the length of 
the fport, and pleafure of the hunters, fo that a 
courfc oftentims Jails five or fix hours. 
Oppofite to the deep-mouthed or fouthern 
hound, is the long and flender hound, called 
the fleet, or northern hound ; which is very 
fwift, as not being of fo heavy a body, nor hav¬ 
ing fuch large ears ; thefe will excrcifc horfes, 
and try their ftrength; they arc proper for 
open, level countries, where they may run i:t 
view, and full fpced; for they hunt more by 
the eye than by the nofc, and will run down a 
Isarc in an hour, and fometimes fooner: hut 
the lox will exercife them longer, and better. 
Between thefe two extremes, there are a mid¬ 
dle fort of dogs, which partake of both their 
qualities as to ftrength and fwiiincfs, in a rea- 
fonahle proportion : they are generally bred by 
croliing the itrains, and are excellent in Inch 
countries as are mixed, viz. lotne mountains, 
fome inclofures, fome plains, and fume wood¬ 
lands ; for they will go through thick and thin, 
neither need they he helped over hedges, as 
the huntfmen arc often forced to do by others. 
A true, right Ihapcd, deep-mouthed hound, 
Ihpuld have a round thick head, wide noiiiils, 
open, and riling upwards, his'ears large and 
thin, hanging lower than bis chaps, the fleeces 
of his upper lip Ihouid be longer than thofe of 
liis nether chaps, the chine of his back great and 
thick, llraight and long, and rather bending 
out than inclining in ; his thighs well trailed, 
his haunches large, his fillets round and large, 

his 
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W* tail or ftem ftrong let on, waxing taper-wife 
towards the top, his hair under his belly rough 
and long, his legs large and lean, his feet dry aid 
bard, with ftrong claws and high knuckles} in the 
Whole, he ought to be of fo juft a fymmetry, that, 
when he ftands level, you may difeern which is 
higheft, his fore or hinder parts. For the north¬ 
ern or fleet hound, his head and nofe ought to be 
flender and longer, his back broad, his belly gaunt, 
his joints long, and his ears thicker and ftiorter; 
in a word, he is in all parts (lighter made, and 
framed af cr the mould of a grey-hound. 

By crofting thofc breeds, as before obfcrved, 
you may bring your kennel to fuch a compofition 
as you think fit, every man’s fancy being to be 
preferred. 

When you wifli to have a breed, and your 
bitch do not grow proud of her own accord fo 
foon as you would have her, you may make her fo 
by giving her the following 

DR IKK : 

Boil two heads of gieliek, half a tailor’s ftono, 
the-juice of cr-fics, and about a dozen Spaniih flies, 
in a pipkin that holds a pint, together with a piece 
of mutton, fo as to make a kind of broth ; and this 
niuft be given to the bitch two or three times. It 
will not foil to make the bitch grow proud, and, 
if given to the dg, will make him alio inclinable 
to copulation. 

After your bitch has been lined, and is grown 
big with young, you mull not let her hunt, for 
that will be the way to make her caft her whelps} 
but let her walk up and down unconfincd in the 
houfc and court} never locking her up in her 
kennel} for (he is then impatient of food, and 
therefore you mult make her fomc hot broth once 
a-day. 

If you would fpay your bitch, it mull be done 
before (he has ever had a litter of whelps} and in 
fpaying her take not away all the roots and firings 
of the veins; for if you do it will much prejudice 
her reins, and hinder her fwiftneis ever after: but, 
by leaving fomc behind, it will make her much the 
ftrongcr and more hardy. 

But by no means fpay her while (he is proud, 
for that will endanger her life: but you may do 
it fifteen days after} but the belt time of all is 
when the whelps arc ihaped within her. 

No. 10. 


Dogs to keep in health. As dogs of utoft - 
kinds, when well-trained, are valuable to fportf- 
mcn, and as nothing contributes ib much to their 
vigilance and activity in the performance of their 
refpedtive duties as health, I recommend the 
ftri&eft attention to their diet and lodging, as on 
thefe greatly depend the prefervation of their health: 
frequently cleaning their kennel?, and giving them 
frefh ft raw to lie on, is alfo very necefiary; or, 
in fummer-time, deal fhavings, or land, in ft cad 
of ftraw, will check the breeding of fleas. If 
you rub your dog with chalk, and brufh and 
comb him once or twice a-wcck, he will thrive 
much die better} the chalk will clear his fkin 
from all greafineft, and he will be the lefs liable 
to be mangy. A dog is of a very hot nature: he 
fhould therefore never be without clean water by 
him, that he may drink when he is thirfty. In 
regard to their fond, carrion is by no means pro¬ 
per for them: it will hurt their feme of find- 
ling, on which the excellence of thefe dogs gready 
depends. Barley-meal, the draft of wheat-flour, 
or both mixed together, with broth or ikimmed 
milk, is very proper food. For change, a fmall 
quantity of greaves from which the tallow is pref- 
fed by the chandlers, mixed with flour, or (beeps 
feet well baked or boiled, are a very good diet; 
and, when you indulge them with flelh, it fhould 
always be boiled. In die feafon of bunting your 
dogs, it is proper to feed them in the evening be¬ 
fore, and give them nothing in the morning you 
intend to take them out, except a little milk. If 
you ftop for your own rcfrefhmcnt in the day, 
you fhould alio refrelh your dogs with a little 
bread and milk. It has been already obferved, 
that dogs are of a hot conftiturion} the greateft 
relief to them in fummer is twitch-graft, or dog- 
graft, which is the lame thing. You fliouid 
therefore plant fomc of it in a place where you 
can turn them into every morning: they will feed 
freely on it to be cured of the fteknefs they are fub— 
jedt to, and cured of any extraordinary heat of 
blood: but, unlefs the graft beef this fort, it will 
have no effect. 

Doc, burltcn: to cure. Waft him in water, 
in which hemlock has been boiled, then cut the 
flc(h, to that he may not feel it, and vvafh the 
place with juice of hemlock. 

► Doc, 
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, Dog, when bitten by a mad beaft, to cure.— 
Beat rue, comfrcy, and mugwort, with a head 
of garlic to a pulp, mix it with a handful of (alt, 
and deep the whole in white-wine and water} of 
this make die dog drink plentifully, and take great 
care that he neither eats, drinks, nor fleeps, for full 
two hours after he has taken it, but let him be 
kept in conftant motion. You mud alio make 
the fore bleed, and lay over it the remainder of 
the herbs. 

Dog, bitten or (lung by venomous reptiles, as 
fnakes, adders, &c. the 

CURE. 

Squeeze out the blood, and wafii the wound 
with fait and urine; then lay on a plaider made of 
calamint, pounded in a mortar, with turpentine 
and yellow wax, till it comes to a falve. If you 
give your dog feme of the juice of calamint to 
drink in milk, it will be good; or an ounce of . 
treacle diflolved in fome fweet wine. 

Dec, poiioned. If you fufpect your dog to be 
pnifoned'With nux-vomica, the poifon ufually em¬ 
ployed by the warrcners, which caufes convullive | 
fits and foon kills apply immediately the follow¬ 
ing mod effectual 

REMEDY: 

Give him a good deal of common ialt; toadmi- 
miniltcr which, you may open his mouth, and put 
a (tick acrofs to prevent the {hutting it, whilii you 
cram his throat full of (alt, at the fame time hold¬ 
ing his mouth upwards} and it will difiblvc fo 
that a fufficicnt quantity will be fwallowt'd to 
purge and vomit him. When his (lomach is fuf- 
ficicntly cleared by a free paffage obtained by lioul, 
give him fome warm broth frequently, to prevent 
his expiring from faintnefs; and he will recover. 

Doc-madness : fee Madness. 

Doc, bite of a, in fwine. If the animal is bit¬ 
ten by a mad-dog, adminifter the fullowiiig 
REMEDY: 

Difiblve a handful of bay-iah in a pint of man’s 
urine and a little foot, beat theft: together with the 
yolks of two eggs *, bathe the wound with it, and 
then lay on a plaider of tuqieiitiue, mithridate, 
and becs-wax, and give the fwine fome verjuice 
warip to drink. 

Dog-dr a w: a term in the Core d -law, denoting 
a ntanifcft deprehenfion of an offender agaiuff vc- 


dot 

nifon in theforeft; when he is found drawing after 
a deer by the (cent of a hound led in his hand. 

Dog-wood. This wood, when put into wa¬ 
ter, is (aid to ftupify fi(h there, fo that they am 
eafily taken with die hand. It is ufed in America 
(pr this purpofe} and the method is to tic it to the 
Item of the fifhing-boat. 

DORING, or daring : fie Clap-net. 
DOTTEREL: the name by which the mori- 
nellus is commonly known in mod parts of Eng¬ 
land. The ufual weight of this bird is a quarter of 
a pound; but the male is (inaller than the female, 
and ufually weighs half an ounce lefs. Its beak is 
a finger’s-breadth long. Its head is very beauti¬ 
fully variegated with (mall black and white fpots, 
and has a line of white over the eyes. Its throat is 
of a greyifh white, variegated with ffreaks of 
brown. Its bread and the under part of its wings 
are of a dufky yellow. It is common in Lincoln- 
(hire, and fome other counties of England; and is 
a very delicate bird. It is commonly caught in 
the night. 

DOUBLE: a hare is faid to double, when (he 
keeps in plain fields, and winds about to deceive 
the hounds. 

Double, 7 i,the reins, with horfimen: a horfc 
doubles his reins when he leaps fevers! times toge¬ 
ther to throw his rider. Thus it is (aid, “ This 
raminguc doubles his reins and makes pontlevis.” 
See Poktleyis. 

DOUCETS, or Doulcets: among fportfi 
men denote the tcdcs of a deer or dag. 

DOVE, ring : the beak of this bird is yellow, 
its feet naked and red, its legs feathered almod 
down to the feet. The head, back, and coverts of 
the wings, are of a blui(h a(h-colour; the lower fide 
of the neck and bread are of a purpli(h red, dafticd 
v. ith a(h-colour. The upper part of its neck has a 
very regular and beautiful white circle, from which 
the bird h*s i;s name: and its whole neck, above 
and below this, is beautifully variegated with 
changes of colours, according as it is oppofed to the 
lighr. The belly is of a dirty white; the greater 
(juili-fi athers arc dufky, the red a(h-coloured; un¬ 
derneath the badard-wing is a white droke pointing 
downwards. It is the larged pigeon we have, and 
may be didinguifhed by its fize. It hardly ever 
(lies (ingle, but in large flocks, and builds on trees; 

its 
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its food is ivy-berries, and other vegetable matter. 
'They begin to coo in March, when they pair, and 
leave off at the approach of the winter-feafon. 

Dove, turtle: this is a very beautiful litde 
bird of the pigeon kind. The head, neck, and back, 
are of die bluifh-grey colour of the common pigeon, 
with a mixture of brown tinged with red at the 
bottom of the neck and near the rump. Its throat 
and bread are of a fine bright purple, its belly 
white, and the fidcs of its neck are variegated with 
a fort of ringlet of beautiful white feathers, with 
black bafes. The tail is about three inches and a 
half long, hat ing the two middlemoft feathers of a 
dufky brown, and the others are black tipped with 
white •, and the end and exterior fide of the out- 
moil feathers wholly white. Its food is hempfeed 
and other vegetable matters. It is very fhy, and 
chiefly breeds in thick woods. 

DRAFF: the wafh given to hogs, and the 
grains given to cows, are in many places fo called. 

DRAUGHT-HORSE: fee Horse. 

DRAW, in the forcfl-law: fee Do«-jiraw. 

Draw-net : a kind of net for taking the 
larger fort of wild-fowl, which ought to be made of 
the bell packthread, with wide nicfhes: they fhould 
be about two fathoms deep, and iix long, verged on 
each fide with a very ftrong cord, and ilrctchcd at 
each end on long juries. It fhould be fpread iinnoth 
and flat upon the ground, and llrewcd over with 
fedge, grafs, or the like, to hide it from the fowl; 
an<l tiie fporti'man is to place hirnlllf in iome fliel- 
ter of grafs, fern, or fome fuch thing. 

The trijiplo draw-net fcrves chiefly for paflls 
made about forefls; they are very convenient, bc- 
caufe one man can pitch fevcr.il of them, without 
being obliged to watch the coming of the game. 
See Plate III. of Nets, Traps, ( S ' e . p. 97. 

Though it is difficult, in great forefls and woods 
that are equally 11 rung and tall, to make gl.uks, 
without felling a great nvanv trees and when yen 
are not furc your draw-net will do, without you 
meet with a place of ten or a dozen arpeivs or 
more, each of which confWts of a hundred pcielvs 
fquarc, without any trees, and that the clack* ad¬ 
joins to it. In cafe you can have no iuch, you 
may try die following 

INTENTION: 

Pitch upon feme dear place on the fide «f a fo- 


reft, five or fix fathoms broad; alfo upon a tall 
and/bait tree on the fide of die wood; lop off the 
branches towards your clear ground, and fallen to , 
the top of the tree a ftrong pole; then find out a 
tree in the wood of a middling bignefs,and as 
high and ftrait as poffible; when you have taken 
off all the branches, carry it to the place where 
your draw-net is, and making a hole in die ground, 
/our or five feet deep, and fix or feven fathoms dis¬ 
tant from the edge of die forefl, put the thick end 
of it into this hole, lift it up, and let it Hand up¬ 
right, after you haw firft tied, within two or three 
feet of the end, fome bands of wood, faftened end 
to end to one another, and let them be kept tight, 
with wooden hooks fixed quite round in the ground: 
they fhould be nine feet diftant from the foot, and 
ordered like ropes at the mail of a fiiip; at die fame . 
time care mull be taken that none of them reach 
to the glade, or fpace, for fear of entangling the net. 
You mull fo fet your tree which you have cut, that 
the point may incline two feet, or thereabouts, to¬ 
wards the pals to the forell; and you are to fallen 
a pulley to die fmall end, ivith a cord or packthread 
thrufl through it; as alfo to the tree and through a 
fvcond pulley. You may leave the thick cords 
there; but, becaufe thieves might be tempted to 
Heal them, the bell way is to leave only the pack¬ 
threads, and even tofliorten them, by tying a fir all 
pack thread to one end, and twilling the other about 
the trunk of a tree, at a place where rhey are nx 
to be come at, cfpecially without climbing up for 
it: but the bell way is to take with you a light 
ladder, fix or eight feet high, by which you may 
more cafily lecure your goods. See Plate I. of. 
Nets , Traps, p. 3+. 

This article might be thought to remain imper- 
fotfl, unlcfs fomething fhould be f.iid relating to 
the flying or buckkd draw-n.t, by fome called 
pantine; which isofufc in ail places, and eipccLUy 
in countries where there is nothing but copj-ic-.s 
and forefl, whole owners will not allow the kii :.g 
ar.y* tret s, or cutting off branches, nccefiary for the 
| uk* of the former nets. 

Take two poles, as thick as your arm. twenty- 
one fact long; tht y mufl be ftrait and light, and 
printed at du* thick endfallen to each final! end 
an iron, copper, or fueh-like, buckle, to ferve in- 
Head of « pulley: you mull alfo have a diaw-n. t 

witn 
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with buckles, into which you muft pads a ft rang 
and even packthread, that is twelve fathoms long; 
and you muft fold it, that it may not be entangled 
with the net: you muft in like manner have a 
wooden-hook, of a foot Jong, for the conveniency 
of carrying your implements, to «fe as you have 
occaiion. 

It is to be obferved, that this draw-net muft be 
pitched no where but on the tides of a coppice, near 
feme vineyard, in the highways or walks, in a fa¬ 
red or a park; efpecialiy when thefe places adjoin 
to fields or open grounds, in foe middle, or between 
woods. You may likewife fpread this net along a 
brook, at the bottom of a pond, and indeed, in a 
manner, in all places frequented by woodcocks. 

Thefe forts of draw-nets ftiould have no other 
than lozenge mcfties, becaufe they muft glide along 
the cords, like a bed-curtain; the net ihould not be 
above five or fix fathoms wide, and two and a half 
or three in height; The mcfties ftiould be two 
inches broad, or two and a half, or three at moft; 
the net ftiould be made of fine but ftrong thread, 
and the copper buckles faftened to all the mcfties of 
the laft upper row; the leaver muft be made twice 
as long as you would have the net to be in extent; 
then, having a quarter more than the mcafurc of the 
height, you muft accommodate the buckles, which 
being adjufted in the manner wherein they ought to 
ftand, pais a middling cord, or clfe a packthread as 
thick as a writing pen, into all thefe buckles. 

You ftiould have two other fmall packthreads, 
which you muft pafs into the lull range of the 
meflics of both fides, both of which muft be faftened 
to buckles, in order to keep the act right when you 
make ufe of it; and therefore the two ends muft be 
loofe, and longer than the height of the net by ten or 
twelve feet: this net muft be of a brown colour. 

The draw-nets are ufually made with lozenge- 
mefties, becaufe there arc few perfons who know 
how to make them otherwife, but others advife to 
make them as much as you can of fquare mcfties, 
for, when they are thus wrought and pitched in the 
paftes, they are hard to be fecn, and, when entan¬ 
gled with fome fprigs or pieces of wood, you may 
cafily get clear of them, which otherwife will con¬ 
tract the nets too much in fome places, and 
darken die (pace, which frightens the woodcock, 
and will cither make him go hack or pafe over 
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it. See the figure, in Plate 1. tf Nets, Traps, 

fcfc. p. 34. 

You are to obferve concerning draw-nets with 
lozenge rnefhes, that more thread and labour is re¬ 
quired, than for thofe with four-fquarc ones, which 
are made fooncr, and have no fuperfluous mcfties. 
However, every one is at liberty in their choice, 
either of one or the other. 

DRAWING, among hunters , is, when they 
beat the bufii:-$ after a fox. 

Drawing amils, is, when the hounds or bea¬ 
gles hit the feent of their chacc the contrary way, 
lb as to purfue it up the wind, when they ihould 
have done it down the wind. 

Drawing on the (lot is, when the hounds 
touch the feent, a; id draw on, till they roufa or put 
up the chacc. 

DRAY: a name given by fportfmen tofquirrcl 
nefts, built i,n the top of trees. 

DRENCH, among farriers-, a phyfical potion 
given a horfa, by way of pui ge. The ingredients for 
tills purpofe are to be beat coarfely, and either min¬ 
gled with a decoction or wit. wine. Then let all in- 
fufe a quarter of an hour, and give it to the horfe with 
ahorn after he has been tied up two hours to the rack. 

DRIFT of die foreft: an exaiit view, or exa¬ 
mination of what cattle are in the foreft; that it 
may be known whether it be overcharged, or not, 
and whofe the beads are; and whether they arc 
commonable bcafts, or not. 

DRIVERS, among fportfnun , a machine for 
taking pheafant-powts, in the method called driv¬ 
ing. This inftrument confifts only of a parcel of 
ozicr wands, fuch as the baiket-makers ufe; thefe 
are to be fet in a handle, and twiftedor bound with 
fmall oziers in two or three places. With this in¬ 
ftrument die fportfman drives whole eyes of young 
powts into his net. See the figure , in Plate IV. 
of Nets , Traps , &c. p. 106. 

DR 1 VIMG, among fportfmen , is applied tothe 
taking 6f pheafant-powts, and fome other birds, in 
nets of an open ftrudurc. The following is the 
METHOD: 

When you have found an eye of pheafiuits, you 
are to fearch the ground all about, for finding 
their principal haunts, and you will foon be able 
to make out fome one of their paths which are 
beaten an t ie manner of (hcep-tracks, only more 

flightly 
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flightly. When one of thcfc is found, the place is 
to be marked by fetting up a flick with another 
tied to its top like the hand of a road-poft, mark¬ 
ing out the place where the path feems to run to. 
On examining the reft of the ground thereabouts, 
having regard to the above dtrc&ion, it is highly 
probable that feveral more of the fame fort of tracks 
will be found all running the fame way. By one 
or other die fportfman will be led to their haunt, 
which he will not mils knowing by the nakednefs 
and barrennefsof the ground, and its being covered 
with the dung and feathers of the young birds. 
When this is found, the-nets are to be placed near 
the fpot, loofc and circularly, in fuch a manner, 
that, die under part being feftened down to the 
ground, the upper part may be hollow, and give a 
pafTagc to the young birds in, and entangle them 
when there. When the nets are fixed, the perfon 
mu ft go to the haunts, and call them together by 
the artificial noifeof the phcafant-call, which is fb 
like the real note of the pheafant, that the powts, 
or young ones, will fcldom fail being deceived by 
it. When they hear this, and begin to anfwcr it 
with their chucking and piping, the call is to flop, 
and a perfon to get behind them, taking the wind 
with himfelf, as they always run with the wind, 
lie is to have in his hand the inftrument called by 
the fpoi tfmen a driver. 

When the perfon who carries the inftrument 
perceives that he is come pretty near fume of the 
powts, he niuft fuftly beat the bufhes with the 
driver, or only lightly draw it over them; the little 
noife this nukes will terrify thcfc timorous crea¬ 
tures, and they will gather together in the track, 
and run a little way forward, and then all flop and 
turn about; on this the perfon is to nuke the fame 
noife again,'u|KMt which they will run farther} and, 
when they flop again, the fame noife will again 
fend them forward. Whatever other powts are in 
the way will join the main body in the fright, and 
the whole will be driven in this manner, like a 
flock of (keep, and by a little addrefs of the fportf¬ 
man be lent into the net} fo that, out of a whole 
eye, it often happens that not one is miffed. If in 
the fright the birds happen to run out of' their track 
and take a wrung way, then the driver is to make 
a raking noife with his inftrument dragged along 
tlic ground, on that fide on which they are run- 
No. to. s' 


ning; this will amaze and terrify them fo, that 
they will immediately ft art back, and come into 
the beaten track that leads dire£tly to the haunt. 
There are but two cautions neceflary to foe fuc- 
cccding perfectly in this method of taking them; 
thcfc are fccrecy and patience. Whatever ftopa 
they make, or however tedioufly they move, foe 
fportfman, who would make fore of them, muft 
bear with it; for over-rafhncfs and hurrying will 
fpoil all, and he muft content himfelf with ter¬ 
rifying them by the noife alone, keeping himfelf 
out of their fight; for, if they efpy him, all foe plan 
is difconccrted, and they will no more move for¬ 
wards, but will every one run a different way, and 
hide under foe roots of trees, and thick bufhes, 
and all foe art in foe world will never bring them 
out again till night, when it will be too dark to 
watch them .—For figures of the Net and Driver, 
fee Platt IV. of Nets, Traps., &c. p. 106. 

Driving of wild-fowl, is only practicable in 
the moulting-time, which is in July and Auguft j 
and is to be done by means of a {panic!, well 
trained to the purpofc. The nets arc to be fct in 
creeks and narrow places, or at their ufoal night 
retreats, and foe dog is to put them up, and, driv¬ 
ing them forward, they will be font immediately 
into the nets, not being able to fly away from the 
dog, from the want of their wing-feathers. The 
people who live in the fens find great account in 
this practice, taking very great numbers by it. 
They are ufuully indeed poor and out of flefh at 
this time; but as they arc always taken alive, and 
without any hurt, the people find it very eafy to 
fatten them with licafts livers, barley, paftc, fealded 
bran, and the like; and they will on this become, 
in a very little time, fat and well tufted, excel¬ 
ling in flavour both the tame ducks commonly 
kept in foe yards, and foe wild ducks in their 
natural ftate. When the fportfman takes foe dog 
into places where they' are not fo frequent, he 
may hunt than fingly, and the dog alone will take 
them. 

DROME US: a term ufed by the ancients, as 
foe name of foe flag. The meaning of the word is 
fwift in running; and the flag had this name as 
being fwiftcr than any other animal. 

DROPPING, or dripping: a term ufed 
among fakontn, when a hawk mutes directly 
» down- 
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downwards, in fcveral drops, not throwing out her 1 
dung ftrait forwards. ' 

DROPSY, in goats: this di(order occurs 
but feldom, yet is very troublcfome whenever it 
happens, by their (ceding and lying in bogs, wet 
valleys, or moorilh grounds. 

REMEDY. 

When this appears by water between the (kin 
and the flefli, fqueeze it up with your hand, and 
make a flit, fo prefs out as much as you can, then 
put a linen tent in the hole dipt in oil of bays or 
fpike, which you can moft conveniently get, and fo 
renew it every other day, that it may attract and 
evacuate the water and humour; then dry the 
leaves of draw of elder powder, and give it in vine¬ 
gar warm. Let the goat in the meanwhile feed on 
dry meat, but very little water, and that warm. 

Dropsy, in horses: thefignsof thisdiforder, 
according to Dr. Boerhaavc, arc a loofe foit tu¬ 
mour of the whole body, really cold and watery, in 
the legs efpecially, a delire of drinking, the urine 
thin and white, See. It proceeds from a kind of 
weaknefs in the blood, and the ways to cure it, or 
rather the figns of cure, are only two, viz. a dis¬ 
charge of the water, and recovery of the ftrength 
of the blood. Give the following 

HELLEBORE INFUSION: 

Take of black hellebore frefla gathered. two 
pounds, walh, bruife, and boil it in fix quarts of 
(j)ririg or new river water, till it is reduced to four 
quarts; then ftrain out the liquor, and put two 
quarts of white-wine to the remaining hellebore, 
and let it infufe warm in a pitcher, or the like, for 
forty-eight hours, often lhaking the liquor; then 
ftrain out the wine, and mix both the water and it, 
which may be kept in a ftone bottle, and a pint of 
it milk-warm given every morning and evening. 

Many hoifes have been tapped for the dropfy with 
great fucccfs, for die fituation in which a horfe 
ftands very much favours die diftillation of the wa¬ 
ter through the orifice; but, if this method is not 
approved, I would advife the following 
PURGE: 

Take one ounce of aloes, one drachm of gam¬ 
boge, two drachms of powdered (affron, doves 
and nutmegs each one drachm, oil of anifdeed fixty 
drops, with a iiifficient quantity of buckthorn to 
make it into a ball, Whilft your horfe is under 


hands for cure, you (houId*obferve that his food is 
of the beft and moft nourifliing kind, and that he 
drinks asfparingly as poffible. 

As the horfe advances towards recovery, you may 
give him this 

STRENGTHENING DRINK. 

Take gentian root and zedoary of each four 
ounces, camomile flowers and the tops of centaury 
of each two handfuls, jefuit’s-bark powdered two 
ounces, juniper-berries four ounces, filings of iron 
half a pound, infofc thefe in two gallons of ale for 
a wet K, now and then (haking the veflel; give him 
a pint every morning and night, and let him foil 
two hours after it.—Others adopt this mode of 
CURE: 

Take two handfuls of parfley-feeds, the like oi 
anif feeds and bay-berries, with one handful of ju¬ 
niper-berries ; bruife them in a moitar, and boilinj 
them in verjuice, fwcctcncd with brown fugar, givi 
the horfe the quantity of a pint to drink, firft and lail 
chafing the fwelled or tumorous places with yout 
hand, or a hard wifp of hay; and fo continuing then 
for a week together, you will find the fic(h beconu 
firm, and the watery humours difperfe. 

Dropsy, in sheep, or calves: fee Blacs 
legs. 

DROUGHT, extreme, in swine: it ufuall; 
happens in hot weather, from whence, by their cx 
ccfs of drinking, many diftempers proceed. 
REMEDY. 

When you perceive your fwinc greedy or drink 
ing immoderately, boil woodtbrrel and houflec 
in the water you give them; peg their ears, an 
put a tent of root of iweetwort into the holes, and 
fo the heat of the liver will be cooled, and the vio¬ 
lent third ccafc. 

DRU G S. The following is a lift of fuch drugs 
as arc moft neccflary in the cure of the various dif- 
orders incident to the horfe, with a brief account 
of their medicinal viitues. 

Mots. 

This medicine, by its balfamic, corroborative, 
and lenitive, virtues, abftcrgcs and eliminates the 
vifeid humours, corrects fuch as are vitiated, and, 
corroborating the relaxed tone of the ftomach, re¬ 
moves the fpafms and flatulences of the primes via 9 
and is in general a very powerful and efficacious 
i medicine. 


Diaphoretic 
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Diaphoretic Antimony 

It of great fervice in fevers, peftilential difor¬ 
ders, and alfo for all eruptions on the flcin, as it 
caufcs pcrfpi ration, and is a great dcanfer and 
fweetener of the blood, &c. 

Butter of Antimony 

Is a powerful cauftic, and caufes an efchar very 
quickly, which feparates the foul flefh in a fhort 
(pace of time. It is chiefly ufed for cankered feet. 

" Aqua-fortis 

Is ufed only as a menftruum in other prepara¬ 
tions, but its nature and quality arc much tlie lame 
with the butter of antimony. It is ufed for horfes 
as a cauftic, and is of infinite fervice in loofening 
a core of rotten flefh. 

Crude Antimony 

Is an excellent alterative in the feabics and 
mange in horfes and cattle. 

Allum , 

When melted with a proper quantity of dra¬ 
gon’s-blood, is an excellent ftyptic. 

Anifejecd 

Is a great promoter of the appetite, and affords 
relief in phlegmatic and cold dilbrdcis of the llo- 
mach and intcitincs. 

Balfam of Peru. 

Its qualities ere healing, drying, and difeufling, 
and it a great ftrengthener and warmer of the 
nerves, and is ii-rviccublc in cuts or green wounds. 

Buifam of Sulphury with Oil of Turpcntinty 
- Is a medicine much approved for all diibrders of 
the breaft, as alfo for ulcerations and obftructions 
of the urinary pafl'ages. 

Bay-Berries 

Arc the fruit of a well-known aromatic oily- 
leaved tree; they are heating, drying, emollient, 
and rcfolvent, and greatly provoke urine. 

Benjamin 

Is of a warming, drying, difeufling, difiblving, 
and purifying, nature; it refills putrefudlion, and is 
an excellent remedy againil difeafes of the lungs 
and kidneys. 

Yellow Baftlicon 

Is an excellent ointment to incarn wounds, and 
held in great eftccm. 

Bole-Amunic 

Is, in feme degree, an aftringent, in confcquence 
•f which it is ufed in fluxions of humours. It 

t 


is of a drying nature, and induces cicatrices oa 
wounds. 

Bearsfoot 

Has virtues fimilar to thofe of black hellc- ■ 
bore, and purges foe lower bdly. It is general¬ 
ly confidcred as an infellible prefervative againil 
contagious diftempers among horfes and honied 
cattle. 

Birthwart. 

The powder of this root, and its extnuft wifo 
fpirit of wine, arc ufed in liniments for deanfing 
inveterate, fordid, and malignant, ulcers. 

Cream of Tartar. 

This medicine is cooling, and gently carfoartic. 

Calomel 

Is a great fweetener of foe blood and juices, and 
may be given in half-ounce doles. 

Camomile. 

This medicine digdls, relaxes, mollifies, and al¬ 
leviates pain; is a fine diuretic, and is chiefly ufed 
in the compofition of dyflers. 

Clover 

Are of ufe in nervous diforders among horfes, 
when boiled in wine or ale. 

Camphor 

Is of a lingular efficacy in removing external in¬ 
flammations, whether of the eyes or otherwife. 

Carr away- Seeds 

Are one of foe four hot feeds: they are ftoma- 
chic. 

Cardamoms 

Aid digeilibn, expel wind, and are good in moft 
diforders incident to the head. 

Cummin-Seed 

Is ferviceable in healing inflammations of foe 
kidneys. It is carminative. 

Cinnamon. 

The quality of cinnamon is ftimulating and cor¬ 
roborative. 

Diapente 

Is a compound of feveral ingredients; it is 
very effectual in opening obftrudtions of foe in- 
teftincs, &c. 

Diafcordium • 

Is of an aftringent quality. 

Dragons-Blood. 

Is a great drier, an aftringent, and has a (harp 
diuretic virtue* 

DiagriJium. 
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Diagridium. 

Its virtues are a brifk carthartic, and a ft rang 
diuretic ; it is given in fluxt preparations to purge 
water. 

Daucus-Seed, nr Carrot-Seed* 

Is an excellent remedy for the ftranguary in 
borfes or cattle. 

Elicampane. 

The root of this plant is very warm, opening, 
and deterfive; it deanfes the lungs from tartarous 
and vifcid obftru Aions, and opens the uri nary duds ; 
when compounded with brimftone and hellebore- 
root, is of great fervicc in cutaneous diforders. 

Euphortium 

Is chiefly tiled in forgery for deaniing foul ul¬ 
cers, and exfoliating of carious bones. 

Japan Earth 

Is in great eftimation for ftopping fluxes of the 
belly, and is good in catarrhs. 

dSgyptiacum 

Is an ointment that is applied with fuccefs to 
rU-anfe foul ulcers, and to keep do.wn fungous 
flelli. 


Fenugreek-Seeds 

Arc fofrening, relaxing, and healing, when in¬ 
ternally applied; and, when applied to tumours, 
they ripen, difeufs, and digeft. 

Frankincenft , or Qlibamm. 

Applied outwardly, it difeufles catarrhs, incarns 
hollow ulcers, and brings them to a cicatrix; it con- 
glutinates recent wounds, is an excellent medicine 
for chilblains, and mitigates malignant ulcers. 

Fennel. 

The root, feeds, and leaves, of this herb are good 
to provoke urine. 

Ginger 

Is a root that is brought from the Weft Indies; 
it is of a very hot and penetrating nature, and, when 
grated and mixed with any kind of phytic, will pre¬ 
vent its griping. 

Gentian . 

The root only of this plant is ufed in medicine; 
it is a fovereign antidote againft potions, promotes 
perfpiration, and caufes digeftion. 

Garlic-Root 

Is aperient, difeuffive, and provokes urine. 

Gum-Dragon , 

When diflblved in any aqueous meaftruum, forms 


the confidence of fyrup; it is lenient^ moiftening, 
and corre£b acrimony. About half a dozen drachms 
of it ditiulved in warm milk will cfte&ually cure a 
horfe or cattle of ftaling blood. 

Guaiacum 

Is a gum very efficacious in caufing infentiblc 
perfpiration. 

Honey 

Is infinitely fcrviceablc in all diforders^ that pro¬ 
ceed from phlegm, or a cold conftitutiou; and is a 
great deanfcr of foul ulcers. 

Hart/bom , 

When calcined, is an excellent medicine among 
flic preparations of powders for contagious difor¬ 
ders in horfes and cattle; it cheers the fpirits, and 
is alfo of great fervicc in violent fevers. 

Hellebore. 

The root of this plant, applied externally, is the 
predominant ingredient for the cure of fcorbutic 
diforders. 

Jalap-Root 

Is of itfclf fufficicntly powerful to purge and 
carry off all l'cliirrhcus humours. 

'Juniper-Berries 

Expel wind, remove obftrudtions, and make a 
free paflagc for the urine. 

Long-Pepper 

Promotes digeftion and expels wind. 

Liquorice. 

The roots, being pc&oral, are of great fervicc in 
the cure of difordered lungs. Sec. 

Quick-Lime 

Is good to dry up old fores, See. 

Seeds of Flax , or Linfecd-Oil. 

The feeds are of cooling, foftening, and healing, 
qualities; and the oil, adminiilered with others, is 
a tine balfamic medicine, and greatly mitigates the 
pain of rheumy coughs. 

Lunar-Caujlic 

Is an exceeding powerful cautery, and, by fre¬ 
quently touching foul ulcers with it, completes a 
cure. 

Muftard-Setth 

Attenuate vifcid humours, are heating, emollient, 
diuretic, and moderately moiftening. 

Myrrh , 

When adminiftcred internally, attenuates, ma¬ 
turates, difeufles, and refills putrcfiiAiun. Ex¬ 
ternally 
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temally applied. It dcanfes and promotes the cure 
of wounds and ulcers. 

Mercury. 

White corrofive mercury confumes warts, and 
other obftinate callofities. 

Salt of Nitre 

Is good to remove all graft obftru&ions; it 
moiftens die body, and relaxes and Ibftcns parts 
fpafmodically contracted. 

Spirit of Nitre 

Creates appetite, provokes urine, and caufes per¬ 
foration. 

Oil of Aniftfeed 

Is given with fucceft in purgative medicines, to 
prevent their griping, and alio expels flatulencies 
in the inteftincs. 

Oil of Cajlor 

Is an excellent purge in all nervous dilbrders. 

Oil of Turpentine , 

Compounded with other medicines, greatly con¬ 
tributes in extirpating fwcllings and ftrains, and 
cafing wounds and bruifes. 

Oil of Pitriel 
Is extremely cauftic. 

Oil of Peter 

Is of great fcrvicc, when externally appliedjto re¬ 
move pains in the joints, &c. occasioned by drains. 
Train-Oil 

Poficftcs the fame qualities,though not quite fo hot. 
Oil of AmbeVy 

When blended with other ingredients, is a fine 
medicine for an embrocation; it likewife reftorcs 
contracted paralytic torpid limbs. 

Onioiify 

Roafted and applied poultice-wife, foften hard 
tumours, and, mixed with a due proportion of foJt, 
will cure a burn effectually. 

Qxycroccum 

Is an excellent plaiftcr to fortify the nerves and 
mufcles, and relieve pain. 

Parjley. 

The roots of parfley produce the feme eftcCb as 
thofc of fennel. 

Ptruvian-Bark 

Is allowed to be a proper remedy for fevers. 
Burgundy-Pitch 

Is ufed, with other ingredients, for a hot charge, 
or ftrengthening plaiftcr. 

No. 10. 


Powder nf Red Precipitate 
Is an excellent efcarotic, and much ufed for that 
purpofe in bafilicon and other draftings. 

Matthew*t Pill 
Is a powerful opiate. 

§>uickfilver 

Requires great judgment in adminiftering; it 
opens die pores, fmall veflels, and duds of die 
glands; refolves obftruCted humours in die remoteft 
parts of the body; and performs wonders in cu¬ 
taneous puftules, fcabs, and other eruptions of die 
fkin. 

Rofemary 

Is hot and drying, and therefore of ufein all ner¬ 
vous complaints. 

Rue 

Is of fervice in obftruCtions in the urethra and 
bowels, and refills all kinds of poifons and malig¬ 
nities. 

Salt ef Vitriol 

Is a medicine deanfingand very aperitive. 
Saffron 

Purges the lungs from vifeid phlegm, is a good 
pcdoral, and exhilarates the animal fpirits. 

Sulphur t 

If adminiftered internally, repels grofs humours, 
and purifies the blood. 

Salt-Petre 

Is a great diuretic, and therefore deanfes the 
urinary pafiages. 

Sal-Ammoniac 

Is the moil noble aperient, attenuant, rcfolvcnr, 
fternutatorv, diaphoretic, fudurific, and diuretic, as 
it preferves all animal fubftances from putrefaction. 
Sugar of Lead 
Is an aftringent ftyptic. 

Salt of IVortmvood 

’ Helps digeftion, and greatly promotes appetite. 
Salt of Tartar 

Is ufed in all difeafes which are feated in the 
nerves, as palfies, apoplexies, cpilepfies, Ac. 

Steely preparedy 
Is a great aftringent. 

Spermaceti 

Is a fine balfamic in moft inward diforders. 

Syrup of Buckthorn 

Is a violent cathartic, and carries oft watery hu¬ 
mours. 

v spirit 
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Spirit of Sal-Jmmoniae 

Is ferviceablc in all nervous complaints where 
Acre is pain. 

Store* 

Is a pe&oral ufed in counts, and diforders of the 
lungs, &c. 

Snake-Root 

Is a valuable medicine in railing a diaphorefis, fo 
that its warmth occalions its ufc in all nervous and 
paralytic diforders. 

Tatty, prepared , 

Dries acrimonious humours of the eyes, cures 
ulcers on the cornea and eyelids, and carries off 
fluxes of fiftulous humours in the eyes. 

Turmeric 

Is chiefly ufed to open the obftru£tions of the 
inteftines, and provoke urine. 

Barbadoes-Tar 

Is recommended to be given in obftinate tick¬ 
ling coughs, and, when applied outwardly, js of fer- 
vice in bums, fealds, and inflammations. 

Emetic-Tartar 

Operates by ftool, and is proper in all hypochon¬ 
driacal melancholy. 

Fenice-Treacle 

Is a ftrong opiate. 

Tinffure of Caftor 

Operates effectually in a lethargy, apoplexy, 
epilepfy, pally, vertigo, tremor of die limbs, de¬ 
fluxions on the joints, See. 

Turpentine 

Is a detergent, and therefore of ufc in abfcelfcs 
and ulcerations. 

Roman Vitriol 

Is an excellent ftyptic. 

White Vitriol 

Is good to allay inflammations of the eyes, See. 

Vitriol of Tartar 

Strengthens the inteftines. 

Verdegrit 

Keeps down fungpus fiefh, and is of lervicc in 
drying up ulcers. 

Vinegar 

Is acid, refolvent, and refrigerating. 

Wormwood 

Creates an appetite, and helps digeftioh. 

White of an Egg, 

Mixed with bok * armoniac. See. defends and 


cools any part that may be ft rained, or violently 
bruifed. 

Millepedes , or Wood-Lice, 

Are diuretic, abfterfive, and of fervice in all dif¬ 
orders of die reins; alfi> a principal medicine in 
the jaundice. 

DRY-MEAT, in the menage, is ufed for com 
and hay. After taking the horfe from graft, or 
houfing him, he is frequently put to dry meat. 

DUBBING a cock: a term ufed to fignify the 
cutting oft' a cock's comb and wattles. 

DUCKS, tame, to breed: thefc birds are ex¬ 
tremely ufeful in the farmer's yard, in that they re¬ 
quire little expence or attendance, their food prin¬ 
cipally confifting of loft corn, worms, fnails, &c. 
At one time in the year they lay a great number of 
eggs, cfpecially that fort that turns up the bill more 
than the common kind. Little attendance is required 
while they fit, except to let them have feme barley 
or offal corn and water near them, that they may not 
hurt their eggs by draggling from their neft. 

It is generally efteemed more advantageous to 
fet a hen upon the duck eggs, than any kind of 
duck whatever, becaufe the latter will lead them, 
when hatched, too feon to the water, where, if the 
weather be cold, in all probability feme of them 
will be loft. The number of eggs to feta duck on 
is about thirteen. The hen will cover as many of 
thtfe as her own, and will bring them up as well. 

If the weather be tolerably good at the time the 
ducklings are hatched, they will require very little 
attendance; but, if they happen to be produced in 
a wet feafon, it will be ncceflary to take them un¬ 
der cover, cfpecially at night; for, though the 
duck naturally loves water, it requires the aflift- 
ance of its feathers, and, till grown, is cafily hurt 
by the wet. 

The method of fattening ducks is exadly the 
feme, let their age be what it will. They muft be 
put into a retired place and kept in a pen, where 
they muft have a plenty of com and water. 

Any fort of corn will do; and with this finglc 
dire&ion they will fatten themfelvcs extremely well 
in a fortnight or three weeks time. 

Ducks, wild, to preferve. Wall in a little 
piece 'of ground, wherein there is fame fmall pond 
or fpring, covering the top of it all over with a 
ftrong net; the pond mult be fet with many tufts 

of 
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of osiers, and have many fee ret holes and creeks; 
which will inure them to feed there, though con¬ 
fined. 

The wild-duck, when {he lays, will ftcal from 
the drake, and hide her neft, or elfe he will fuck 
her eggs. After (he has hatched, (he is very care¬ 
ful to breed her young, and needs no attendance 
more than meat, which (hould be given twice a- 
day, as fealded bran, oats, or fitches. The houle- 
hen will hatch wild duck-cggs as well as tame, and 
the meat will be much better; but you muft be 
very watchful of the ducklings when they go into 
the water, as they are always in danger of becom¬ 
ing a prey to the kites, in confequence of die hen’s 
inability to prated them. Teals, widgeons, green 
plovers, or (hell-drakes, may be ordered after the 
Cune manner. 

Thofe who are difpofed to amufe thcmfelves 
with taking them by nets or other contrivances, 
(hould never be without wild-ducks made tame 
for that purpofc, as die wild never mix with thofe 
that are of a real tame breed; and alfo to obferve 
the following 

DIRECTIONS: 

1 have already obferved, the fportfman (hould al¬ 
ways be provided with a proper number of tamed 
wild-ducks, and as many drakes, as their firft at¬ 
tempts to decoy frequently mifearry, and they are 
loll. The nets ufed are like thofe for taking plo¬ 
vers, and are fct after the feme manner, only thefe 
arc under water, and you need no border to con¬ 
ceal diem. They muft never be fut where the 
water is not at leaft a foot deep, nor ought the 
depth to exceed a foot and a half; fo that fiats, 
fends, marfhes, and overflowed meadows, arc the 
moft proper places. The following figure exhi¬ 
bits the net fpread and ready for ufe. The main 
fticks (hould be of iron; but, if they arc of wood, 
heavy pieces of lead muft be placed along the cord, 
at about a foot diftance on the (ides of the net to 
(ink it under the water, that the birds may not 
cfcapc by diving; the pieces oflcad are reprefented 
along the cord A b, in Plate IV. fig, 4. of Nets , 
Traps, t&c. p. 106. 

Several fmall wooden hooks arc alfo fixed along 
die verge of the net coir, oppofitc to die perfon 
who holds the cord, or elfe they arc liibftituted by 
pieces of lead, to hinder the birds from riling that 


arc caught. The ftake g, and the pulley h, muft 
be concealed under the water, that the ducks may 
not fee diem. When all is ready, take two or 
three of your ducks, and place them before the net 
1, and as many behind at K, tying them by their 
legs, fo that they may fwim up and down and eat 
fuch grain or chippings as you (hall throw to them 
for that purpofe. Keep the drakes by you till you 
perceive a (lock of wild-ducks coining over, then 
let one of them fly, and he will immediately join 
the wild ones in expectation of meeting his mate, 
and, not finding her there, will begin to call; 
this being heard by the female, tied by the leg, (he 
will begin to cry out, and provoke the others to do 
the feme, when the drake dire&ly flies to his mate, 
and is generally followed by the whole flock, which 
greedily begin to eat the bait laid for them. Now 
the ducks being come once within the bounds of 
your net, pull the cords with the quickcft motion 
you can, and you will take them with certainty. 
Having taken them out of the net, feed your decoy- 
drake, fet your net, and let him go as before. 

The wind fometimes happens fo contrary, that 
the drake cannot hear his mate when (he cries, in 
which cafe you muft let fly a fecond and fometimes 
a third to bring down the flock you mean to fur- 
prife; and, your decoy-ducks (hould have feme 
mark of diftinftion, for the more readily knowing 
them from the wild ones, as die fewing (bmething 
about their legs. See. The beft time for tins (port 
is, when the weather is mifty, and the water trou¬ 
bled •, or (hortly after the felling of rain. Another 
way of taking ducks is, with a double net, as repre¬ 
fented by fig. 5 of the feme plate, which muft lie 
fet in a place where the water is at leaft half a foot 
deep, that they may be concealed; and therefore it 
is neccflary for the fportfman to be booted. The 
ftaves or fticks, ab, cd, (hould be made of iron, 
about feven feet or liven feet and a half in length, 
and thick in proportion; the pickets or fticks, kk, 
(hould be made ftrong, and nearly half a foot long ; 
the others Clt i (hould be equally ftrong,each hav¬ 
ing a cord three fathoms long. The ftaves of the 
net, ik, (hould be longer than the other by fevcial 
inches; the lodge L (hould be fixteen or fevcntccu 
fathoms diftant front the nets; the knot m of the 
cord, where two other cords are made fall, (hould l»c 
five or fix toifes diftaufr from die firft ftaves; and,. 
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all thcfe cords of die nett fhould be faftened very 
ftrongly, fhort ftaves of wood, half a foot long) 
Ihould be fixed flopingly in the ground, on the fide 
of the letters w, o, p, Q., to keep the iron ftaves 
below the Airfare of die wain', front , whence they 
arc brought out by drawing die cord im. 

The decoy-ducks are to be managed as before,, 
hut there is no occafion to let thofe that are wild 
ftrim about before you draw your nets, for they are 
generally taken as foon as they alight. 

A third way of taking wild-ducks in the water is 
by means of noofes or fprings made of horfe-hair, 
or very fine brafs wire; it is a cheap and eafy way, 
cfpccially in overflowed maiflies, where the depth of 
the water does not exceed a foot and a half. Hav¬ 
ing ohferved their moft frequent haunts, throw a 
little com there for two or three days, and it will 
embolden and draw them on; for, having once fed 
there, they will not foil to return thither every day. 

You muft then plant fcvcn or eight dozen of 
your running-flips or horfc-hair collars, tied two 
or three together, as (hewn in fig. i. of Nets, Traps, 
ifc. Plate V. to little (harp-pointed (lakes, (hewn 
by the letters a, h,c, d, e, f; they muft be fixed 
(b for into the ground, that the upper ends of them 
and the collars may be'juft hid a little under the 
water; and then throw fomc barley, or the like 
grain, amongft them, that fo you may catch them 
either by Ac legs or neck: you Ihould refort thither 
two or three times a-day, to fee how you fucceed. 

The collars may in like manner be placed as at 
c H, in the lame figure. Take a (harp-pointed 
flick, about two feet long, in proportion to the 
depth of the water, as g, h ; bore two holes through 
the thick end G, into which put two (licks as h, i, 
and k, L ; each of them (hould be about the thick- 
nefs of one’s little finger, and about two feet long; 
they mud be firmly fet in, and well pegged; fallen 
your collars, or flipping-boughs, to the end of your 
ftick, as the letters h, i, k, l, denote; this done, 
and having fixed your (lake c H, in the ground fo 
for that it may be all under water, and that your 
knot may juft fwim open on the top of it; then call 
in your grain or chippings of bread in and out a- 
snong the laid Hakes, the better to entice the ducks 
to come. You may make ufe of fcveral of thefe 
Hakes, and place them feven or eight feetafunder. 

A fourth way of catching wild-ducks, is with 


foot which Is old and rotted; put two handfuls of 
charcoal, burnt draw, and as much nut-oil as die 
(hell of a hasei-nut can contain, to each pound; 
mix and work die whole together for a quarter of 
an hour, and anoint one or more cords therewith, 
each of them being ten or twelve fo thorns long, 
convey them to die place where wild ducks fre¬ 
quent; get a boat, if you do not care to gointo the 
water, and fet the cords among the rufhes or other 
herbage, whither the ducks retire; pitch the two 
(laves in fuch a manner that Ac ends may be even 
with Ae water; tic a very dilF cord to them, and 
put fome bundles of dry rufhes to bear it up on the 
water: when Ae ducks are got among the herbs 
and rufhes, and come to Ac cord, they will then 
be etnbarra/Icd by it, at which time Aey will en¬ 
deavour to make their cfcape in fuch a manner as 
to drown Aemfelves in the attempt. 

There is a fifth way of catching wild-ducks, 
and that is wiA hooks and lines, fee fig. a. Fallen 
your lines well and firmly to Iharp-jxMnted (licks, 
as (hewed by Ac figure marked i, and (lake down 
Ae flicks into the ground, then bait your kook K, 
with an acorn or bean t, or with a filh or frog, as 
at fea; you may alfo bait with a worm, as at m, 
by thcfe you may learn to bait with paftes, or Ae 
like; and you would do well to feed Ac ducks 
two or Aree days before, at the place where you 
intend to fet your lines and hooks, Ae better .to 
draw them on, and embolden them; and you (hould 
alfo vifit your (port every morning and evening, to 
take up what you have caught, aiul to rectify 
whatever may be amifs. See Platt V. of Nets, 
Traps , &c. 

Duck, decoy: fee Decoy-duck. 

DUCICKR, or doucker: a kind of cock 
Aat in fighting will run about Ae clod aknoft at 
every ilrokc he gives. 

DULL marks, in horses: Aefe are denoted - 
by white fpots round Ae eye, and on the tip of 
the nofe, upon any general colour whatfbever. 
Thefe marks are hard to be diilinguHhed in a 
white horfe. Though Ae vulgar take the (pots for 
figns of ftupidity, it is certain they are great 
figns of Ae goodnefs of a horfe, and fuch horfea 
as have them arc very fenftble and quick upon Ae 
(pur. 

DUN, 
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DUN fn the menage: fee Colours or A horse, fee black, dry, or comes away in fmall pieces, it is 
DUN HOUND: a fort of dog good in all a fign that he is over-heated in his body, 
chaces, and therefore is of general ufe. Vifcous or flimy dung, voided by a race-horfe. 

The beft coloured, are fuch as are dun on the {hews that he is not duly prepared; in which cafe 
back, having their fore-quarters tanned, or of the his garlic balls and cxercifo are to be continued 

complexion of a hare’s legs; but if the hair on till his ordure comes from him pretty dry, and 

the back be black, and jheir legs freckled with without moifturc. 

red and black, they then ufually prove excel- Dung- worms, are a kind of fly-Worms, of 

lent hounds; and indeed there are few of a dun a {hurt and fomcv&at flat body, found in great 

colour to be found bad; the worft of them are abundance among cow-dung, in the months of 

fuch whofc legs arc of a whitiih colour. September and October. Thcfe have all their 

It is wonderful in thefc creatures, to obferve ' metamorphofes into the fly-ftate performed with- 
how much they Hick upon the knowledge of their in a (hell of their own (kin. They are excellent 
mailers, cfpecialiy his voice and horn, and no baits for angling. 

on's elfu: nay, more than that, they know the DUST and Sand, frequently, in hot weather, 
diftant voice of their fellow dogs, and know who fo dry the tongues and mouths of horfes, that they 
arc bubblers and liars, and who not; and will fol- loft- their appetite; to reftore which. Give them 
low the one, and not the other. bran well moiftened with water, to cool and re- 

Aushors are agreed, that Chcfhirc and Lan- frefh their mouths and tongues, or moiften their 

calkirv, with other wood-land and mountainous mouths with a wet fpunge to oblige them to eat. 
countries, breed our flow hound, which is a large DYTISCUS, or water-beetle: aninfe& 
great dog, t.;I! and heavy; that Worceflcrfliire, common in (lagnatcd waters, which it quits in thw 
and Bcdfordlhire, and many well-mixed foils, evening to fly about. Thele infe&s fwim with in - 

where the champaign and covert arc of equal large- credible agility, making ufe of their hinder legs af- 

ml's, produce a midJlc-fizc dog of a more nimble ter the faihion of oars. The elytra of the females 
compofure than the former; and that the north arc in general furrowed, and thofe of the male plain? 

parts, as Yorklhire, Cumberland, Northumberland, when they firft arrive at their perfect {late, their 

and many other plain champaign countries, breed elytra are altnoft tranfparent, and, in many fpecies 

the light, nimble, fwift, (lender, fleet, hound. of a beautiful dun-colour, mingled with (hades of 

DUNG OK A horse: from this is difeover- grecniih brown. The beft method of catching them 
able the ftatc of the animal’s body, and (hould be is with a hand-net or fieve; for they are fo nimble, 
ftrictly attended to by all riders when upon a and cxcrcife their defonfivc weapons fo often, and 
journey; if it be too thin, it is a fign that cither with fuch painful fuccefs, to thofe who endeavour to 
his water was too cold and piercing, or that he catch them, that they are very often obliged to let 
drank too greedily of it; if there be among his or- them efcapc; the cuficft way to kill them, is to let 
dure whole grains of oats, either he has not chewed them fall into boiling water, which inftantly dc- 
them well, or his ftouiadi is weak; and, if his dung j ftroys them. 
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E ARS op a horse, according to moft au¬ 
thors, Should be fmall,, narrow, ftrait, and 
die whole fubftance of them thin and delicate: 
they ought to be placed on the very top of the 
head, and their points, when ftylcd, or pricked up, 
Should be nearer than their roots. 

When a horfe carries his ears pointed forwards, 
he is laid to'have bold, hardy, or brifk, ear; alfo 
when a horfe is travelling, he Should keep them 
firm, and not mark every ftep by a motion of his 
par, for that is a considerable defect. 

Ear, pain in, of a horse : the cure. 

Firft dcanfe them well, for fear the horfe Should 
run mad, and then put in fome honey, falt-pctrc, 
and very clean water; mix the whole together, 
and, dipping a linen cloth therein to attract the 
moifture, continue the application till the cure is 
effected. 

To take out any thing incommodious in a horfe’s 
ear, put in an equal quantity of old oil and nitre, 
end thruSt in a little wool: if'fome little infect 
has got in, you mult thruft in a tent faftened to 
the end of a Stick, and Steeped in glutinous rofin; 
turn in the ear, that it may Stick. If it be any 
thing dfc, you mult open the ear with an instru¬ 
ment, and draw it out with an iron: or you may 
fquirt in fome water; and, if it be a wound, you 
mult at the fame time drop in proper medicines to 
cure it. 

EARTH, 7 c, is to go under ground, to run 
into a lurking-hole, as a badger or fox docs. 

Earth-worms: arc well-known infefts, 
which ferve both for food for birds and baits for 
filh; and, as it is fometimes difficult to Sind them, 
the following methods arc to be fet down, by 
which you may have them alinoft in all fcafuns of 
the year. 


I. 

Go into a meadow, or Some other place, foil of 
herbs, or graft, where you fuppofc there may be 
fuch forts of worms, and there dance, or rather 
trample with your feet, for about half a quarter of 
an hour, without coaling, and you will fee the 
worms come out of the earth about you, which 
you may gather not as they are creeping out, hut 
after they are come quite out; for, if you Should 
ceafe trampling for never fo Short a time, they 
would go in again. 

II. 

When there are green walnuts upon the trees, 
take a quarter or half a (>ourid of them, and put 
into the quantity of a pail of water, rubbing the 
hulks of the nuts upon a brick, or fquarc tile, hold¬ 
ing them in the bottom of the water; continue 
to do this till the water is bitter, and of a talle 
that the worms will not like: fcatter this water 
upon the place where you judge worms to be, and 
they will come out of the ground in a quarter of 
an hour. 

. EBR 1 LLADE, in the menage, a check of the 
bridle, which the horfeman gives to the horfe by 
a jerk of one rein, when he refufes to return. 

Ail ebriliade differs from a faccadc, the latter 
being made with both reins at once,and the former 
only with one. Moft people confound thefe two 
words under the general name of a check or a jerk 
of the bridle, called in French coup de bride . It 
is a chaflifumcnt, and no aid, and is difuied in 
academics. 

ECAVESSADE, denotes a jerk of the ca- 
vcflon. 

ECHAPE, fignifics a horfe got between a ftal- 
Jionand a marc of a different breed and country. 

ECHAPPER, in the menage, is a term uied in 

the 
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the French academies for giving the horfe head, or 
putting him on foil (peed. Hence they (ay, laijftr 
tchapper de la main. 

ECOUTE, in the menage , denotes a pace or 
motion of a horfe, when he rides well upon the 
hand and heels, is compaftly put ujxrn his haunches, 
and hears or lidens to the heels or fpurs, and con¬ 
tinues duly balanced between the heels, without 
throwing to either fide. 

This happens when a horfe has a fine fenfe of the 
aids of the hand and heel. 

ECURIE, denotes a covcrt-place for the lodg¬ 
ing and houfing of horfes. The word is French. 
Wc fay (fable. 

ECUYER, in the French menage, fignifies 
the riding-maftcr. Sometimes it denotes certain 
officers in the King of Franee’s houfhold,who hdp- 
eJ the king in mounting his horfe and alighting, and 
followed him on horfcback, and carried his fword. 
Thetc are called ecuyers de quartier. 

Gentlemen tifhers to the Queen of France, and 
mailers of the hoife to princes, and perfons of 
quality, were alfo called ecuyers. Bcfides thefe, 
there were others called ecuyers cavalcadours. See 
Cavalcadovr. 

EEL. Authors of natural hiilory in regard to 
die eel have advanced very various conjectures; 
and, in fume meafure, have contradicted each other 
entirely on this head; namely, whether they arc 
produced by generation, or corruption, as worms 
are; or by certain glutinous drops of dew, which 
hilling in May and June, on the banks of ionic 
ponds, or rivers, arc by the heat of the fun turned 
into cels. 

Ei-l-fishinc is of various forts, as Boobing, 
Snv.'-'Mng, Ac. which fee under their proper 
articles. The eel's haunts are chiefly amougfl 
weeds, under roots and ilumps of trees, holes, and 
clefts in the earth, both in the banks and at bottom, 
and in the plain mud; where they lie with only 
the::* heads out watching for prey: alfo about flood¬ 
gates, - wears, bridges, and eld mills, and in l'ill 
waters that are foul. They conceal tlunifeives in 
winter in the mud, for fix months; and th y f i- 
dom rove about in the day-time in ftinun-.. s, but all 
night long; at which time you may take a great 
number of than, by laying in night-lines, (aliened 
here and there to baiucs, humps of trees, Ac. of a 


proper length far the depth of the water, leaded, fo 
as to lie on foe ground, and a proper eel-hook 
whipped on each, baited with the following baits, 
viz. garden-worms, or lobs, minnows, hen’s guts, 
fifh-garbage, loaches, (mall gudgeons, or miller’s- 
thumbs, alfo fmall roaches, the hook being laid in 
their mouths. Likcwife the following is a good 
METHOD: 

Take five or fix line*, or what number you 
think fit, each of them about fixtecn yards long, 
and at every two yards make a noofe to hang on a 
hook armed, either to double-thread or filk-twift, 
for that is better than wire; bait your hooks with 
millcr's-thumbs,loaches, minnows,orgudgeons: to 
every noofe let there be a line baited, and all the lines 
mull lie crofs the river, in the deeped place, either 
with Aones, or pegged down, lying in the bottom. 
You mud watch all night, or rife early in the morn¬ 
ing at break of day, or clfc you will lofc divers that 
were hung, and draw up the lines, upon each of 
which you may cxpc£t two or three eels or grigs. 

EEL-srE ar : a forked indrument with three or 
four jagged teeth, ufed for catching eels; that with 
four teeth is the bed. This is Aruck into the mud 
at the bottom of the river; where, if it drikes a- 
gaind cels, it i^fure to bring them up. 

Eei.-backkd: a term ufed by the dealers in 
horfes, for fuch as have black lids along their back*. 

EFFECTS of the hand, in the menage, arc 
taken from the aids, i. e. the motion of the hand 
that ferves to conduct the horfe. 

There are four uiF.cls of the hand, or four 
way* of making ufeof the bridle, namely, to ruth 
the horfe forwards, or give him head; to hold him 
in; and to turn the head eitlicr to the j ig’"t or Eft. 

ECiG,corruption of, in the uterus in pigeons: 
this difordcr ulually arifes from the over falacunf- 
licfs of an unmatched hen, and proceeds from hi^h 
feeding, or fome other caufe, who will often V;. i 
eggs without any connection with the rude, t!v>.; h 
they leldom bring them to perfection, .:»iJ (•> 1 - 
times they do n.»t bring them forth, fo that th. v u - 
cay in the womb. 

re me nr. 

Tiie only remedy fbi this is a low di: t, if von 
think this difordcr aroie from ht_,h (ectli,.g a .<1 
match her to u cock in tin.c. 

EG UJ.LETTE, t.nen.g.: //.• v * rk 
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ELECTION OF A VERDEROR OF THE TO-* 
rest, in law; a writ that lies for the choice of a 
verderor, where any of the verderors of the forefi 
are dead, or removed from their offices. This writ 
is directed to the fhcrift, and the verderor is to. be- 
circled by the freeholders of the county, in the 
fame manner as coroners. 

ELK. The elk is a wild-beaft, found in the 
.forefts in Mufeovy, Sweden, and Pruffia; but 
more abundantly in Canada, and molt parts of 
North America. 

It is about the fize and figure .of a mule, only 
its fnout is bigger, its tail fiiorter, its feet cloven ; 
and it bears a large ramage, or horn, like that 
of a deer. That anatomized in the Royal Acade¬ 
my of Sciences was five feet feven inches long. 
Its hair is brown, about the length of that of a 
goat; and, being very claltic, is ufedfor matrelfcS; 
its ears nine inches long, and four braid; and 
its tail not above two inches; its neck Ihort and 
thick; its Ikin ftrong and hard, though thin; fo 
that, according to Linnteus, it will turn a mu ike t- 
bal!: its flefh very delicate, particularly that of 
the female: the tongues, cfpcciallv, are very much 
commended, and are often brought to us from 
Ruilia; and the ligaments of its joints exceeding 
flrong, which has occafiuned fome authors to fay, 
that its legs had no joints at all; and tliat it was 
this that made it ib ready at Hiding on the ice, to 
favc itfclf from the wolves. It neither runs, nor 
bounds, but its trot is almoft equal to die fwifteft 
running of a dccr. 

Elk-huntjng. The hunting of the elk is 
one of the principal and moft agreeable employ¬ 
ments of the favages of Canada, Acadia, &c. They 
choofe a time when the fnow is on the ground, in 
which the bcaft is apt to fink and flick. 

There is no danger in hunting this animal, un- 
Icfs a man gets right before him, for he is of a timo¬ 
rous nature; but, if he fattens his fore-feet on a 
man, there is no cfcaping alive; though, if he re¬ 
ceives a fmall wound, he foon dies. 

They are in general taken as elephants are, by 
nets and wiles; for, when the trees are found on 
which they ufually reft, the men Co cut and few 
them, that when the animal comes he throws it 
down, and confequently falls with it, and, not be¬ 
ing able to rife, is cafily taken alive. 

i 


But when thefe beafts are otherwife hunted very 
much, fo that they cannot find any place where 
they may reft fecretlv, dun they go to the water, 
and fhiml therein, taking fome into their mouths, 
and there heat it prcfently; when the dogs come 
nigh, the animal fpirts this water, and fo fealds 
them that they dare not come within his reach 
again. 

ELVERS: a fmall fort of eels, caught in feveral 
parts of the kingdom, particularly about Glouces¬ 
ter and Tewkfbury. Thefe are, in reality, young 
congers, or lea-eels. They get up into the rivers 
while very fmall, and, as they precede the fhads, 
it is ronjetShirrd that they fupply them widi food. 
'I'hey are taken in prodigious numbers in the rivers, 
in dark nights, by a kind of fievc made of hair¬ 
cloth, fixed to a long pole, and are efteemed a very 
delicate fifh for the table. 

EMBRACE A volt,/« tbc menage , is a term 
ufed when a horfe, in working upon v\ilt>, makes 
a good way every time with his fore-legs. Such 
a horfe has embraced much ground ; as from the 
place where his fore-feet flood, to where he has 
moved them to, he has embraced, or gone over, al- 
moft a foot and a half. 

The oppofitc term to embracing a volt, is beat¬ 
ing the duft, which is putting his fore-feet near the 
place from whence he lifted them. 

Embracing the ground, denotes the fame as em¬ 
bracing the volt. A horfe cannot take in too much 
ground provided his croupe does not throw out; 
that is, goes not out of the vok. 

EMMIELLURE, in farriery , a kind of com - 
pofition of honey and other ingredients, ufed for 
fprains and fhouldcr-fplaits of horfes. 

EMPRIMED, among fpartfmen, a term applied 
to a hart, when he forfakes the herd. 

ENDE W, in falconry , a term ufed when a hawk 
digefts her meat fo well, that fhc not only difeharges 
her gorge of it, but even cleanfes her panncl. 

ENERVATING, is particularly ufed in foe 
menage, for the cutting two tendons on the fide of 
a horfe’s head, under the eyes, which meet on the 
tip of the nofc; they thus enervate a horfe, to 
make his head fmall and lean. 

ENGOUTED, in falconry , a term ufed when 
the feathers of a hawk have black fpots in diem. 
ENLARGE, in the menage,denotes the making 

a 
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a horfe go large, that ii. to make him embrace 
more ground than he before covered. Thii is 
done when a horfe works upon a round, or 
upon volts, and approaches too near the centre, 
fo that it is deGred he {hould gain more ground, 
or take a greater compafs. To enlarge a horfe, 
he (hould be pricked with both heels, or aided 
with the calves of the legs, and the hand bore 
outwards. If the horfe narrows, he is enlarged. 
with pricking him with the inner heel, and fuf- 
taining him with the outer leg, in order to prefs 
him forwards, and make his (boulders go. 
Upon fuch occafions the riding-mafters cry 
■ only large, large. 

ENORAINE, a word formerly (ignifying a wi- 
ther-rung horfe, or one fpoiled in the withers. 
ENSEAM, among falconers , a term ufed for 
purging a falcon of glut and greafe; which is 
thus performed ; 

. When you draw her out of the mew, if Jke is 
greafy, which may he known by her roundfat 
thighs, and full body, theflejh hang round, and 
as high as hrt bieajl hour, and jke is well mewed, 
and has all her jrathers Jammed : then at feed¬ 
ing tune in the morning give her two or three 
hits of hot meat, hut, when it is not too cold, 
give her lefs at night; and if without compul - 
Jion, Jhefeeds well, give her wafhed meat; thus 
being prepared, wajh the wings oj a hen in two 
waters, Jor her dinner; and in the morning 
give her the legs oj a hen very hot ; then let her 
JaJl till very late in the evening ; and ijJhe has 
put over her meat, Jo that nothing is remaining 
in her gorge, then you may give her warm meat 
. /i% in the morning; continue dieting her ajter 
this manner, till convenient to give her plumage, 
which may be known by the following tola ns. 
a. Thejiejh of the end oj'the pinion of the hawk’s 
wing, will feem morefaf and tender than it was 
before Jhe eat the wajhed meat. *. IJ her mule 
be white, and the black thereof very black, and 
not mingled until any other colour, it is proper. 
3 - isJharp jit, and plumes eagerly, you 

may give her ca/ltugs, either of a hate or lonty, 
»r the ]mallfeathers on the joints of the wing of 
an old hen. 

When you have fet the bird on the perch, make a 
clean place underneath, that you may perceive 
whether the mute be full of freaks, Jktns, or 
Jl rings, and if Jo, then continue thisJort oj cajl- 


ing three or four nights together / ifyou find 
the feathers digefled andfoft, and that her cas¬ 
ing is large, take the neck of an old hen, and cut 
it between the joints, then lay it in cold water, 
and give it the bird Jeveral nights fucceffvely. 
Give her wajhed meat at day time, after this 
cajling or plumage, as there may be occafion, 
and this will bear all down into the pannel. 

When you have drawn her out of the mew, and 
her principal feathers fummed, give her no 
wajhed meat, but live birds with good gorges, 
and fet her out in open places. 

ENSEELED, in falconry, a term ufed for a 
hawk which has a thread drawn through her 
upper eye-lids, and made fail under her beak, 
to ohfeure her fight. 

ENTABLER, in the manege is applied to a horfe 
whofe croupe goes before his (boulders in 4 
working upon volts ; (or in regular manege 
one half of the (boulders ought to be before 
the croupe. Thus we fay, your horfe m tables, 
for, in working to the right, he has an inclina¬ 
tion to throw hiuiiclf upon his right heel ; 
which fault you may prevent, by taking hold 
of the right rein, keeping your right leg near, 
and removing your left leg as far as the horfe's 
(boulder. A horfe cannot commit this fault 
without committing that called aculcr ; but 
aculcr may be without entailer. 

ENTER, to, a hawk, among J port fun, is ufed of 
a liawk when (lie begins to kill. 

Enter, to, a hound, fee Entrance of hounds. 

ENTERFEK 1 KG, a difeafe incident to hofts 
that generally proceeds from bad (hoeing; 
which cuufes him to go lo narrow behind with 
his hinder feet, that he frets one againll ano¬ 
ther, fo that there grow hard mattery fcabs, 
which foon cattle lamencfs : this difeafe is dif- 
covcrcd bv the horfc.'s ill going, and the feats. 
LIRE. 

Take a quantity rf jheep's dung newly made, and 
half a • much i\e or u hcaten Jfour, which you 
m/ijl dr), and then mix it will with the dung ; 
knead it to a pafe, make it into a cake, and let if 
le well baked ; apply it warm to the part af- 
jctled « and you may e\peel it to be healed-, but 
if not, anoint it with turpentine and ve> degrcaje 
finely powdaej and well mixed together. 

&NTEKMEWER, in falconry, (ignifies a hawk 
that changes the colour of her wings by degrees, 
s ENTER- 
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ENTERPEN, to, in falconry , ia a term applied to 
a hawk, when her feathers are wrapped up, 
fnarled, or entangled. 

ENTER VIEW, with falconers, a term ufed for 
the fecond year of a hawk's age. 

ENTIER, in the manege, is ufed for a fort of 
refty horfe, that refufes to turn, and is fo far 
from following or obferving the hand that he 
refills it. If your horfe is entier, and refufes 
to turn to what hand you will, provided he 
flies, or parts from the heels, you have a re¬ 
medy, by putting the Newrallle on him ; that 
is, a cavclfon, made after the Duke of Newcas¬ 
tle's way. The word is .French, and is alfo 
ufed among them to denote a flnne-horfe. 

ENTORSES, in the manege, fee Paster n. 

ENTRANCE oj hounds, among fportfnen, im¬ 
plies the inflruflion of thefe creatures in the art 
of hunting. When they arc thoroughly taught 
this they are faid to be entered. 

The time of doing this is when they’ are about 
feventcen or eighteen months old, when they 
arc to he taught to take the water and fwim ; 
they arc to be led abroad in the heat of the day, 
to enure them to fatigue and excrcifc; they 
fhould be led through flocks of ihcep, and 
warrens, to teach them to be under command, 
and to run at nothing but when the hunt (man 
orders. They’ muff be infl rutted to know 
their names, the voice of the huntfman, the 
notes of the horn, and to ufc their own lan¬ 
guage in a proper manner. 

The null approved time of entering them is 
about noon ; and it fhould lie in a fair warm 
day; for if they be entered in the morning, 
they will give out when the hot time of the 
day comes on. Take the moil advanced, that 
the game may not fland long before them, and 
let them be well rewarded when all is over. 
You ought to do this once a week at lead, for 
two months fucccfftvdy ; by this means they 
will be fo flefhed and fcafnned with what game 
you enter them at, that in future they will not 
leave off the purfuit. Remember to enter 
them with the beft and flaunchcfl hounds you 
can get, and fuffer not one barking dog to be 
in the field on this occafion. 

The beft game to enter them at, is the hare; 
becaufe in this chace, they will learn all the 
tarns and doubles that they can poilibly meet 
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with in any other chace, and how to eome W 
the hollo. They will learn alfo from this 
chace, to have a perfeft and nice feent, and 
hard feet, by being ufed to highways, beaten 
paths, and dry hills. They mull at firft have 
all the advantages given them that can be, and 
when the hare is ftartod from her form, let the 
feent cool a little, and uhferve which wav fhe 
went, and then the hounds muft be laid in, and 
helped as much as can be, by wind, view, 
hollo, or pricking the pafTagc; nor will it be 
amifs, for the firft time, to give them a hare 
tired the fame morning in her courfc. 

Care fhould alfo be taken that they hunt fair 
and even, without lagging behind, ftraggling 
on either fide, or running wildly’ on head ; and 
in cafe any he found committing fuch faults, 
they fhould be beaten, and forced to the feent 
along with the reft of the pack. The like 
fhould be done if they refufe to ftrike upon a 
default, but itin on babbling and yelping \vith» 
out the feent, by doing which, they draw away 
the reft of the dogs until fome of the elder 
dogs take it; then let them be cherifhcd with 
horn and hollow. 

If any young whelps truft more to their own 
feents than to the reft of the park, and confe- 
qurntly arc call behind, work out the defaults 
by their own nofes, and come to hunt jufl am) 
true ; in fuch cafes, they fhould be well encou¬ 
raged and aftifled, and he left to work it out of 
themfelvcs at their own pace; for fuch dogs 
will never prove ill, exrept they are fpoilcd by 
over haflinefs and indiferetion ; a little pati¬ 
ence in the hunters, and their own experience^ 
will bring them to be the chief leaders. 

When the hare is killed, the dogs fhould not 
be allowed to break her up, but beaten off, 
and then flic is to be fkinned and cut in pieces, 
with which the young hounds fhould be well 
rewarded ; by this means, in a fhort time, the 
young whelps may be greatly improved. 

Some arc of opinion, that the beft way to entet 
young hounds, is, to take a live hare, and trait 
her upon the ground, fometimes one way, and 
fometimes another, and then to draw her off to 
a convenient diftance, and hide her, that the. 
dogs, taking the feent, may follow all the 
traces through which the was drawn, and at 
length find her. 

The 
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•The huntfman ought very well to underdand 
the nature and difpofition of his hounds, in 
finding out the game; for fome hounds are of 
that temper, that when they have found the 
(cent, they will run forward with it, not mak¬ 
ing any noife, nor fhew of the tail; others, 
when they have found a head, will (hew the 
game ; and fome, having found the footings of 
the bead, will prick up their ears a little, and 
either bark, or only wag their ears, or the hin¬ 
der part of their bodies. Again there are fome 
that cannot keep the feent, but wander up and 
down and hunt counter, taking up any falfe 
feent; and others again cannot hunt by foot, 
but only by the fight of the game. 

For entering the hound at hart or buck, he 
iliould be in the prime of greafe, for then he 
Cannot Hand up, or hold the chace fo long. 
The foreft pitched upon fhould have all the re¬ 
lays at equal didances, as near as may be ; but 
then the young hounds fhould always have 
fome old ftaunch ones to enter them, and thev 

4 

fhould be led to the fartlicA and lad relay, and 
the hart or buck fhould he hunted to them. 
Being come up, the old hounds fhould be un¬ 
coupled ; and when they have found the hart, 
and well entered the cry, then the young ones 
are to he uncoupled alfo ; and if any of them 
are found to lag behind, they fhould he whip¬ 
ped and beaten forward. 

In whatever place the hart is killed, the neck 
fhould be immediately flayed, and the hounds 
rewarded ; for it is bed always to do this while 
the flcfh is hot. 

One method of entering hounds, is to bring 
them to the quarry', by taking five or fix nimble 
horfemen, and each having two couple of dogs 
led in liams, and having unlodged the hart, 
purfue him fair and foftly without tiring the 
hounds ; and after two or three hours chace, 
and you find him begin to fink, then cad ofT 
your young ones. Another very good method 
of entering hounds at the buck, is to take one 
in the toils or nets, and to wound one of his 
legs, fo as to difable him from running either 
very fwiftly or very far: then let him loofe, 
and fird let a blood-hound trace the creature, 
then let leofc all the young hounds ; and when 
they have run down the animal, reward them 
S{ith the ueck whileit ia hou 
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Some enter their young hounds within a toil; 
but this way is not good; for the hart being 
in this cafe always in fight, and not able to run 
an end, makes a great number of doubles and 
turnings : fo that if afterwards they were to 
run at force, a free chace being out of fight, 
the dogs would foon give over. Here take 
notice, that with whatfoever you fird enter 
your hounds, and therewith reward them, they 
will ever alter love mod ; therefore if you in¬ 
tend them for the hart, enter them not fird with 
the hind. 

ENTRAVES, and entravons, fee Locks. 

ENTREPAS, in the manege , is a broken pace, of 
going, properly a broken amble, that is neither 
walk nor trot, but has fumewhat of an amble. 
This is the pace, or gait, of fuch horfes as have 
no reins or backs, and go upon their fhouldcrs* 
or of fuch as are fpoiled in their limbs. 

EN TRIES, in hunting, are thofe places or thick¬ 
ets, through which deer arc found lately to 
have paffed ; by means of which, their bignefs 
or fize is guefled at; and at which the hounds 
or beagles are put to them for the view. 

EPARER, in the manege, is ufed to fignify the 
flinging of a Iiorfc, or his yerking or driking 
out with his hind legs. In caprioles, a hoife 
mudyerk out behind with all his force ; but in 
ballotades he Arikes hut half out; and in crou- 
pades he does not Arike out his hind legs at all. 
All horfes that yerk arc reckoned rude horfes. 

EPHIPPIA, denotes certain coverings which 
were faflened on a Iiorfc by a girih or furcin- 
gle, in ancient Greece, before the ufe of fad- 
dles were known. They were compofcd of 
different materials, as leather, cloth, and the 
fkins of wild beads, and fometimes adorned 
with gold, filver, and precious dunes. 

EPILEPSY, fee Fa r r i e r y. 

EQUERY, or Ecu r y, denotes a grand Aablc or 
lodge for horfes. well furnilhed with all the 
conveniences thereof; as Halls, manger, &c. 

Equkiiy, an officer who has the care and ma¬ 
nagement of the horfes of a king or prince. 

Equekiks, or Equerries, popularly called 
querries, are particularly ufed amongA us for 
officers of the king's flables, under the ntader 
of the horfc, feven in number, who, when hi* 
inajefty goes abroad, ride in the leading-coach, 
are in waiting one at a time monthly, and have 
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a table with the gentlcmen-ulhers during the 
time, and a falary of 300/. a year each. They 
ufed to ride on horfeback by the coach-fidc 
when the king travelled ; but-that being more 
expenfive to them than neceilary to the fove- 
reign, it has been fince difcontinued. 

Equ eriks of the crown Jlable, have that appel¬ 
lation, as being employed in managing and 
breaking the faddle-horfes, and preparing them 
for the king's riding. Thefe are two in num¬ 
ber ; the firft having an annual falary of 256/. 
and the fecond 200/. whereof one is, or al¬ 
ways Ihould be, in clofc waiting at court; and 
when his majefty rides, holds the flirrup, while 
the matter of the horfe, or one of the equeries 
in his abfcncc, aflifts in mounting him ; and 
when his majclly rides, they ulually attend 
him. 

ERGOT, in the manege, is a ftub like a piece of 
foft horn, about the bignefs of a chefnut, 
placed behind and below the pattern joint, and 
commonly hid under the tuft «»1 the fetlock. 
To dif-ergot , or take it out, is to cleave it to 
the quick with an incifian-knife, in order to 
pull up a bladder full of water that lies covered 
with the ergot. This operation is fcarcely 
prattifed at Paris, but in Holland is frequently 
performed upon all four legs, with intent to 
prevent watery fores and foul ulcers. 

ERIFFS, a name given to canary-birds when 
about two years old. 

ERIOX, or Ekox, a name given by Albcrtus 
and fomc other authors to the common falmon, 
called by others anchorago and falmo. 

ERMINE tumbler, fee At. mo no tumbler. 

ESCH, a name given by Hildcgard and others, 
to the grayling, or umber. 

ESCLAME, in the manege, an obfolcte French 
word, formerly fignilying a light-bellied horfe. 

ESPERON, or Spur, fee Farriery. 

ESQUIAVINE, in the manege, an old French 
word ftgnifying a long and fcvcrc chaftifetncnt 
of a horfe in training him. 

ESSAY of a deer, among hunt/men, fignifies the 
bread or brifket of that animal. 

ESTRAC, in the manege, denotes a light hodied, 
lank bellied, thin flanked, and nartow chettcd 
horfe. 

ESTRAPADE, in the manege, is the defence of 
a horfe that will not obey, but to get rid of his ■ 
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rider, rife* much before, and while his fore- 
hand is yet in the air, yerks out furioutty with 
his hind-legs, finking higher than his head 
was before; and during his counter-time goes 
back rather than .advances. 

ESTRAY, or Stray, denotes any tame beaft, 
as fheep, oxen, fwine, and horfes, or fwans, 
found within a lordihip, and not owned by any 
man ; in which cafe being cried, according to 
law, in the church, and two market-towns ad¬ 
joining, if it be not claimed by the owner, 
within a year and a day, it becomes the lord's 
of the foil where found. If the owner claims 
it within the year and day, he mutt pay the 
charges ot finding, keeping, and proclaiming; 
and he may feize it, without telling the marks, 
or proving his property, which may be done 
at the trial, if contcfted. If the animal flrays 
within the year to another lordihip, the firft 
lord cannot retake it. An eflray /jmft be fed 
and kept, uninjured, and without labour, till 
it is reclaimed, or the limited time expires. 

EVEK, a beaft refembling a wild goat. 

EVIL, i n cattle', this difordcr is difeovered by 
its taking the ufe of their limbs from them: 
foinetimes it takes them in the neck, and 
foinetimcs in the legs, and oftcutimcs in both ; 
but if it takes them in their limbs, it is very 
hard to recover them. 

CURE. 

Take rofemary, /age, unfit hyffop, woodbine 
leaves , of each a good handf ul; and two hand « 
fulls uj but dot k leaves ,* boil all thefe in a gallon 
of fpling-uater till there is but a quart left, 
then flrain forth the herbs, and melt half a 
pound oj roach-allum therein, Jo put it into an 
eat then pot, and keep it dofe from the wind, and 
give it the. bcajls up their nqflrils by-fix Jpoon- 
fuls at a time, and no more, three fpoonjuls to 
each nojlnl, do this three times a day and no 
more ; give it them as long as the liquor lafls, 
and it will help them : but firJl let them blood 
in the tail, and let them bleed well, and there is 
no quefliun but they will mend. 

EVIL, falling , fee Farriery. 

Evn., hungry, fee Appetite, ravenous. 

Evu,pole. Ice Farriery. 

Ev 1 \ ,Jlerpwg, fee Farr 1 ery. 

Ev IL, Jlerpy, in fwine, is moftiy occafioned by 
hot weather, which husts the brain and. doses 

it* 
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it; or elfe by over feeding, which fends up 
hurtful vapours from the ftomach. 

REMEDY. 

Keep the beaft fafliug twenty-four hours, and 
give him water wherein the herbs flonecrop and 
romfrey have been boiled, then anoint his temples 
with.oil off'avin. 

OR, 

Bleed him undeg the tongue, and rub the wound 
with bay fait, giving him for Jome time, cab¬ 
bage or colewort leaves, tares , peaj'e, and whey, 
to drink. 

Ev 11., //./■;, fee Fa r r i e r y. 

Evil ,flurdy, in cattle; there are many kinds of 
this difeafe; one in the brain-pan, on one fide 
or both ; another under the root of the horn, 
and another in the neck-joint : if it be in the 
ncck-joint, or under the horn, it is incurable. 
That in the neck-joint may be known by their 
carriage, beraufe they hold their heads up in 
the "ir, and look wildly; and that under the 
horn is dilcovcred by their turning round. To 
cure that in the brain-pan obferve thefe 
DIRECTIONS. 

Fir/l cafl him and bind his feet , then flit thefain 
again// the brain-pan, and with a needle and a 
long double thread flitch up the fhm Jo that it 
maybe out of your way ; then take a flrong flier: 
knife and a hammer, and cut the fcalp two inches 
fquar /.• turn it up, and then you m i\ j-.e 
Ho lder ; then take it out ?>*r y carefuUy fat fe.r 
of breaking it, and cafl it away, and anoint the 
place with JreJh butter, always applying warm 
cloths to ke-p off the cold; be very careful It. a' 

1 on lay the f alp on again in the nght p/ac . , 
and fa turn down the /kin, and flit.!, it don n 
with fame fill: < to/e together ; then make plat, - 
ter of turpentine, wa\, lofin, and fuir.-'c g>c,;f: 
or JreJh butter, and a p/aifler of /ia\/;ai,i>. and 
lay on four ot fie double \ of woollen i.joi 
to ke’p it from wind and ue.it/ie>. Removr :'ic 
p/aifler once in five days, and be catejal of t. ; 
let them tit ini no cold water for fix or ten da\s 
or more, audio a may cxpetl he will do veil. 

EWE, fee Sm i:r. 

EXPEDITATION, in the forefl taws, fignifie* 
a rutting out the balls of a dog’s foir-lcet lor 
the preservation of the king’s gatne. 

Every otic that keeps any great dog not exprdi- 
tated forfeits three Ihillings and fourpcuce to 
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the king. In mafliffs, not the ball of the feet 
but the three claws, are to be cut to the fltin. 

, This cxpedilatton was to be performed once in 
every three years, and was done to every man’s 
dog who lived near the foreft, and even the 
dogs of the forefters themfelves. 

EXTEND, to, a horfe, fome make ufe of this 
expreflion importing to make a liorfe grow 
large. 

E\ ES of goats, dijeafes and defcls in the; if 
any fpots, fcabs or, uouhlefome rheums happen 
in the eyes of goats, occahoned by blows, heats, 
or colds, ufe the following 
REMEDY. 

! Take of the herbs eyebright and pimpernel, each 
a handful / bruife and boil them in water, and 
if the uecoclion make a fpiinkling on the eyes, 
or wafh them with it ; and ij there be Jpciks, 
blow in powder of burnt album, and wajh with 
it afterwards. 

Eyes of horfts ; tltofe that are blight, lively, firl 
of file, pretty laige, and lull, are moll cf- 
teemed; but fuch as arc very big, are not the 
bell; neither fhould they he too goggling or 
flaring out of the head, hut equal with it; thee 
fhould alio be refolutc, hold, and brifk. 

A horfe, to appear well, fhould look on his ob¬ 
ject fixedly with a kind ofdifdain, and not turn 
his eyes another way. 

By the eye of a horfe is difeovered his inclina¬ 
tion, pailion, malice, health, a:ij difpofition ; 
when the eyes are funk, or the brows too much 
railed up, and as it were fwcllcd, it is a hgn of 
\ ictouiiiefs ami ill nature. 

When the pits above the eyes are extremelv 
hollow, it is for the mofl part a certain token 
of old age, though hoi fes got by an old flalliuu 
h;.\ e them very deep at the age of four or five 
veais, and their eyes and eyelids wtinkled atti 
hollow. 

In the eye there arc two things to be taken no¬ 
tice of.’ i. The cry Hal. a. The bottom or 
ground ol die eye.. 

The cryilal is that roundnefs of the eye, which 
appears at the firll view, being the moll tranipj- 
r<*nt part thereof, and it fhould rcfcmblc a piece 
of rock crvllal for clearnels, but if other ui!e, 
and it appears obfeure and troubled, it is a fign 
the eve is not good. 

A reddifh cryftal, denotes that the eye is either 

intlamcd. 
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inflamed, or that it is influenced by the moon: 
a cryilal that is fcuille mort, or of the colour 
of a dead leaf on the lower part, and troubled 
on the upper, infallibly indicates that the horfc 
is lunatic; but it continues no longer than 
while the humour a&ually poffefles the eye. 
The fecond part of the eye to be obferved, is 
the ground or bottom, which is properly the 
pupil or apple of the eye, which if good, is 
large and full: fometimes in the bottom of 
this, there appears a white fpot called a dragon, 
which will foon make a horfe blind in that 
eye; this fpeck at firft appears no bigger than 
a grain of millet, but will grow fo large, that it 
will cover the whole of the apple. 

If the whole bottom of the eye be white, or of 
a Iranfparent grecnilh white, it is a bad fign, 
notwithflanding the horfe may yet fee a little: 
however it ought to be obferved, that if his 
eyes be looked to, when oppofite a white wall, 
the refleflion of it will make the apples of them 
appear whitifli, and fomewhat inclining to the 
green, though they be really good ; when you 
perceive this you may try whether his eyes 
have the fame appearance in another place. 

If you can difeern as it were the appearance 
jof two grains of chimney foot fixed thereto, 
above the bottom of the eye, it is a fign the 
cryilal is tranfparcnt; and if belidcs this, the 
faid bottom be without fpot or whitenefs, then 
you may conclude that the eye is found. 
.Examine diligently thofc little eyes that are 
funk in the head, and appear very black, and 
try if you can perfectly fee through the cryilal, 
then look to the bottom of the eye, and fee 
that the pupil he big and large ; for in all eves 
the fmall, narrow, and long pupils run a greater 
rifle of lofing the fight, then any other. 
t.YF. of a horfe, fume general ohfervations from 
thence to difeover the quality or condition of 
a horfe. 

i. The walk or Arp of a blind horfe is always 
unequal and uncertain, he not liking to let his 
feet down boldly when led by the hand; but if 
the fame horfe be mounted by a vigorous rider, 
and the heaft of liimfcH he mettled, then the 
fear of the fpurs will make him go refolutely 
gnd freely, fo that his blindneis will fcarccly be 
perceived. 

%. Another mark by which a horfe that is 


ftark blind may be known, is, that when he 
hears any perfon entering the liable, he will 
inftantly prick up his ears, and move them 
backwards and forwards ; the reafon is, be- 
caufe a fprightly horfe having loft his light 
mullers every thing, and is continually in 
an alarm upon the leall noife he hears. 

3. When horfes have either the real or baftard 
ftrangles, or arc changing their foal teeth, or 
are putting out their upper tulhes, fome of them 
have their light weak and troubled, fo that a 
man may ftippofe them to be blind, which 
fnmeiimcs proves fo to be. This weaknefs of 
fight happens often in calling the corncr-tecth. 

4. The colours moll fubjc.il to bad eyes are 
the very dark gray, the flea bitten, the whito 
fpotted, that of peach blofloms, and frequently 
the roan. 

Eve of a horfe, difeafes in, fee Farriery. 

Eye of the branch of a bridle , is the uppermoft 
part of the branch, which is flat, with a hole in 
it, for joining the branch to the headftall, and 
for keeping the curb fall. A horfe unihod of 
one eye, is a rallying expreilion importing 
that he is blind of an eye. 

Eye of a bean, in horfes, is a black fpeck or mark 
in the cavity of the corner teeth, which is 
formed about the age of five and a half, and 
continues till feveu or eight; and it is from 
this we ufnally fay fitch a horfe marks Hill; 
and fucli a one has no mark. Sec age. 

Eyes of mules, rheums or difeafes in, to cure; 

If any fpecks or films happen, the powder of 
burnt allum or burnt fait, util eat them off; af¬ 
terwards wafting zoith eyebrigkt or the juice oj 
clary, to clear or take away any inflammation 
the other has occafioncd: to purge away 
rheums, give hyfjop and rue boiled in water. 

Ey es ofjheep, diftempers or blemifhes in, to cure ; 
Diffolve in eye blight-water, or water of honey - 
fuik/es or Jaladinc, or any of thrfe bruifed and 
infufed in while, wine, powder of bole armoniac 
and allum, with which .water, take and wajh 
the eyes affliQed often when it is warm, and it 
will relieve the grievance. 

Eyes offwine, difeafes in, to cure ; 

Take rue, pimpernel, and vervain, each a fmall 
handful ; dry them in an oven,fo that they may 
be powdered, and blow the powder mixed with 
the powder of bole armoniac , into the eyes af- 

fiiBed, 
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JU 3 ed, it will take away Jfiots , andflay fluxes 
of rheums and redne/s. 

OR, 

If the eyes are bloodjhot or have /peeks, wdjh 
them with the juice of rotten apples and hetony, 
and give Jliced parfnips and turnips in their 
food; this alfo will take away injla/tlmations 
in the eyes. 

If there be films or fpots, blow with a quill of 
the powder of burnt allum into the eye, and it 
will eat them away s if rheums or watering, take 
the juice of houjleek, celandine and betony, and 
wafh the eyes often ‘ with it. 

Eyes, fore, in bull, ox, cow, or calf, to cure; 
Take fix egg Jhells, and put the meat clean forth, 
then lay theJhells between two tile-fonts, laying 
the Jlones and Jhells zn a hot glowing fire, and 
burn them well, and cover the edge of the t ties 
with clay, to keep the ajhes from theJheils ; and 
when they are burnt, pound them to powder, 
and fearce them finely, and with a quill blow 
the powder into the beaft's eye, and it will mend 
prefently ; but blow it in three times a dav. 
Alfo take white fugar-candy, pound it [mall and 
blend it with the ajorefaid powder of the Jhells 
and may-butter ; or, for want of that, take other 
butter, without fait, and woik it into a fit he, 
f* anoint the eyes morning, noon, and night, 
and it wilt kelp them. 

OR, 

Take mutton-bones and burn them very well, 
pound them to powder, and fearce them well ; 
then take burnt allum and tulty, with white 
fugar-eandy and juice of ivy, and it will help 
them that have a Jiame which came by a chaff 
orfirvke. AlJo take the marrow of agoofe wing, 
and it will help them ; alfo take white fait and 
burn it in a dork, or wet cloth ; then take 
the middle core of it, and mix it with the juice 
of faladine, and it will help them ; or drop 
juice of celandine or pimpernel into it. 

There is alfo a difeafe in the eyes, which is 
called the inflammation of the eyes ; coming 
by blood, and it breeds choler and blindnefs ; 
fometimes the bead fees a little, and fame- 
times, not at all. 

CURE. 

You nufifirfi cord them in the neck, and bleed 


[ them in the temples under the eyes: let them 
bleed freely, and put in fame burnt allum and 
live honey mixt together every day, and they will 
certainly mend. 

EYESS, or Nyes«, "a young hawk newly taken 
out of her neft, and not able to prey for her. 
fclf. 

As it is with difficulty this bird Is reared and 
brought to pcrfc&ion, I (hall infer! the fol. 
lowing 

DIRECTIONS. 

She mufi be fed, firfi in a cool room that has tw» 
windows, one to the north, and the other to the 
eafi, which are to be opened and barred over 
with laths, but not Jo wide as for a hawk to gel 
out, or vermin to come in : and the chamber 
ought to be fi reived wuh frejh leaves, 6?r. 

Her food mufi be Jpar rows, young pigeons, 
and Jherp’s hearts ; and her meatJhould be cut 
while fire is very young or little, or Jkred into 
fmall pellets, and [he mufi be Jed twice or thrice 
a day, according as you find her endure it, or 
put it over. 

When Jhe is well Jammed and flies about, give 
her whole fmatl birds, and Jometirnes Jeed her 
on your fifi.Jufffiing her tofirain, and kill the 
it rds in your hand, and fometimes put live birds 
into her room, and lei her kill and feed on them, 
and hereby you util not only neul her, but take 
her off from that Jenny quality of hiding her 
prey. 

Again, go every morning into the room, and 
call her to your fifi; and asJoon as Jhe has put 
Jorth all her feathers, take her out of the cham¬ 
ber, and JurnrJh her n ull bells, btznils,jtffes, 
and lines ; it trill be abjolutely neceffary to feed 
her at fit ft, that Jhe may the better endure the 
hood and handling ; and the hood Jhould be to 
rufter, one that is large andeajy , which mu ft U 
put on and pull'd off frequently, Jlroking het 
often on the het d tillJhe/lands gently ; and im 
the evening uufielher by candlelight. 

[EYRE of the JoreJl, *is the juflicc.feat or court, 
which was generally held every three years by 
the juilices of the foreft, journeying up and 
down for that purpofe. 

EYRIE, in falconry, a brood, nefl, or place, 
where hawks build and hatch their young. 


FAINT. 
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'Jl AINTNESS, in horfes, fee Farrif.RY| 

1ALCADE, in the manege, is the motion of a 
horfe when he throws himfclf upon his 
haunches two or three times, as in very quick 
corvets; which is done in forming a flop, and 
half flop. A falcade therefore, is the afcliun 
of the haunches and of the legs, which bend 
very low; as in corvets, when you make a 
flop or half flop. Thus they fav, “This horfe 
flops well; for he makes two or three j'al- 
cades, and finilhes his flop with a pcfatc. This 
horfe has no haunches; he makes no jukades. 
The fakadis of that horfe are fo much pret¬ 
tier, that in making them his haunches arc 
low. Stop your hoi fe upon the haunches, in 
making him ply them well; fo that after 
forming his falcades, he mull refuine his gallop 
without making a pcfatc ; that is, without flop¬ 
ping or marking one time; and thus lie will 
make a half-flop.See Si up. Haunch, &c. 
FALCON, a bird of prey. See H awki n c. 
FALCONER, a perfon who brings up, tames, 
manages, and looks aftet falcons, hawks, &c. 
The Grand Seignior ufually keeps 6000 fal¬ 
coners, in his fervice.—The French King has a 
grand Jab oner, which is an office diftnemhered 
from that of gie.it hunt, gtand venir. Iiiflo- 
' rians take notice of this poll as early as the year 

IZgO.. 

A falconer fltouhl be well acquainted with the 
quality and mettle of ids hawks, that he may 
know which oi them to fly early and wlucli 
late. He fhould alio be fond of his hawks, 
patient, and keep them clear from lice, nits, 
and the like vermin; and rather keep them 
high and full oi flclh, than poor and low, which 
tenders them fubject to divers infiimitics. 

Every night after flying he fiiould give them 
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calling; one while plumage, fometimes pellets 
of cotton, and at another time phyfic, as he 
finds necefiary. He ought alfo every evening 
to make the place clean under the porch, that 
by her calling he may know whether ffie wants 
fcouring upwards or downwards. Nor fliould 
he forget to water his hawk every evening, ex¬ 
cept on fuch days as (he has bathed; after 
which, at night, (he (houid he put into a warm 
room, having a candle burning by her, where 
{he is to fit unhooded, if ffie be not ramage, that 
(he may pick and prune hcrfelf. 

The next morning he ought to weather her, 
and let her call, if flic has not done it already, 
keeping her Hill hooded, till he carries her into 
the field ; but hirlhci, in feeding her, he mull 
take care not to Jo it with two forts of meat at 
a time, and what he gives hei Ihould be very 
fwcct. 

If th cfahoner has occafion to go abioad, be 
fliould be careful not to perch his hawk too 
high from the ground, for icar of bating an l 
hanging by the heels, by which means (he may 
fpoil hcrfelf. He fliould always carry proper 
medicines into the fields, as hawks frequently 
meet with accidents there. Neither mud he 
foiget to take with him any of his hawking im¬ 
plements ; and it is required that he fliould be 
Ikillul in making lures, hoods of-all forts, 
jclles, bewets, and other furniture. 

Neither, ought he to be without his coping 
irons, to cope his hawk's beak when over¬ 
grown, and to cut her pounces and talons as 
there (hall be occaflnn : nor Ihould his caute¬ 
rizing irons be wanting. 

FALCONRY, the art of training all manne? of 
hawks, but inoic cfpccbdiy the larger ones 
called falcons, to the cxcrcifc of hawking. 

FALL- 
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FALLING AWAY, in jwine , comes from a dif- 
tafte of food, fo that the hog when he comes to 
the meat, and puts his fnout in, fuddenly falls 
and ftares aa if he was dying; which fomc 
have very ignorantly fuppofed to be caufed by 
witchcraft. 

REMEDY. 

Give him water wherein the roots of wild 
tucumbcrs have beenJlampt and /trained, and 
let him fafl an hour after ; then give him good 
warm pollard, and in two or three days fo doing, 
he will be re flared to an appetite by vomitting up 
the J'oulnefs of his Jlomaih, and after increafe 
in flef 1 and health. 

FALLING-EVIL, in hoifes, fee Farriery. 

Fa 1.1.1 ng-Ev 1 l, in hauks, fee Apoplexy. 

Falling of the palate, fee Palate. 

FALLOW, being of a palifli colour, like that of 
a brick half burnt ; as a fallow deer. 

FALLOW HOUNDS, are hardy and of a good 
l< ' in, keeping well their chace without change, 
lilt not fo iwift as the white; they are of a 
11 long con 11 muion, and do not fear the water; 
nr.ining lately, and are very hardy, commonly 
loving the hart before any other chace. The 
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beft complexion for thefe fallow hounds is the 
lively red, and fuch as have a white fpot in 
their forehead, or have a ring about their neck; 
but thofc which are yellowilh, and fpotted 
with black or dun, are of little value. Thofe 
that are well jointed, having good claws, are 
fit to make good blood-hounds, and thofe 
which have fliaggv tails are generally fwift 
runners. Thefe hounds are fitter for princes 
than private gentlemen, bccaitfe they feldotn 
run more than one chace, neither have they 
any great, ftomach to the hare, or other fmall 
cliaccs ; and that which is worfl of all, they 
are apt to run at tame beads. 

FALSE QUARTER, fee Farriery. 

1 'ARClN, or Farcy, a dlieafc in horfes, and 
fometimes in oxen, Qi. fomeuhut of the muuie 
of a babies or mange. See Farriery. 

FARRIER, one whole employment is to fiioe 
hoi fo, and cure them when difeafed :>i lame. 

Farrier's pout.’!, a leather bag in which they 
carry nippers, driveis, fiioes for tui oi all lizes, 
good iliarp nails, and all tint is pi.iper for new 
(hoeing a horfc that has loit ins ihoe upon the 
road. 

I E R Y. 


' I 4 IIF. art and knowledge of preventing, curing. 

"*■ or palliating the various difeafes incident to 
horfes ; the prafticc of which has been hitherto 
ahnofi entirely confined to a fet of petTons wl;o 
ate not only totally ignorant of anau-tvv ln:t 
alfo of the general principles of medicate. It is 
not therefore furpriling, that their preferiptions 
fliotild be ccptally abfnril as the reafons 'liev give 
for adminiftering them. It cannot indeed be ex- 
pctled that farriers, m ho are ulmoli uuiverfally 
illiterate men, lhottld make any real piogrcfs in 
their profcfiion. They prcfciibe draughts, they 
rowel, emtterife, &c. without being able to give 
any other teafoti for their practice, but bccaufe 
their fathers did fo before them. How can Inch 
men deduce the cattle ol a difeafe ftont its fymp- 
toins, or form a rational method of cure, when 
they are equally ignorant of theraufes of difeafes 
and the operation of medicines ? 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 
s. It ought to be laid down os a general rule. 
No. si. 9 


J to give hoifes as few medicines as podible ; and 
, by no means to comply with the ridiculous cuf- 
| omes of fome, who are frequently I ’ccding. purg¬ 
ing, and giving balls, though their horfes he in 
perfeFt health, and have no indication tltai re¬ 
quires fnch treatment. 

j 2. Piopcr management in their feeding, exer- 
! cife, an 1 drafting, will alone cure many difor- 
! ders. and prevent moll ; for the fnnpliciry of a 
j horfe's diet, which ehieliy conlifts of grain and 
j herbage, when good in kind, and difpenfed 
j with judgment, lecures him from thefe contpli- 
; cated diforders which are the general efteids of 
i intemperance in the human body. • 

,j. In France, Germany, and Denmark, horfes 
are feldotn purged ; there they depend much on 
alteratives ; the ufe of the liver of antimony we 
have front the French, which is in general a 
good medicine for that purpofe, and mav, in 
many diforders, be fubflituted its the 100m of 
purging. 

U 4. A* 
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4. As hay is fo material an article in a horfc's 
food, great care ihould be taken to procure the 
heft : when it is not extraordinary, the duft 
fhould be well (hook out before it is put into 
the rack; for fuch hay is very apt to breed 
vermin. 

I,. Beans afford the ftrongeft nourinunent of 
any grain ; but are moil (it for laborious horles, 
except on particular occafions. In fame fcafons 
they breed a kind of vermin called the red bugs, 
which is reckoned dangerous ; the mod approved 
method in fuch a cafe is to get them dried well 
and fplit. 

6. Bran fealded is a kind of panada to a (irk 
horfe; but nothing can be worfe than a too fre¬ 
quent application of it, either dry or fealded : for 
it relaxes and weakens the bowels too much. The 
botts in young horfes may he owing to too much 
niufty bran and chaff, given with other foul food 
to make them up for falc; therefore the greatclf 
care fhould be taken that they eat no bran but 
what is fweet and goo.!. 

7. Oats, well ripened, make a more hearty and 
durable diet than barley, and arc by far more a- 
grreablc to the conUitution of Engliih horfes. A 
certain quamitv of cut ftraw and hay mixed with 
them, is fometimes of great (ervice to horfes trou¬ 
bled with hints, indigt(lion, and other diforders. 

8. Horfes who cat their litter, (liould by all 
means have cut ftraw and powdered chalk given 
them with their feed; as it denotes a depraved 
(lomacli. which wants correcting. 

cs. Salt-maiihrs are the heft paflurc for horfes 
who have been (uiieited, as welt as for many 
other complaints; they purge more by dung and 
urine than anv other pafture, and make afterwards 
a firmer fidh ; their water is for tite mod parj 
brackifh. and confequemly, as well as the grafs, 
fatur.itec with falls from the fea-watcr. 

in. A fummet's grafs is often neccflary ; more 
particularly to boifcs glutted with food, and 
which ufe little exercife : but a month or two’s 
miming is proper for mod; t-fpecially thofe who 
have tier 11 worked hard, and have ftiff limbs, 

1 welled legs, or wind-galls. Alfo thofe whofc 
feet have been impaired by quittors, bad (hoeing, 
or other accidents, arc heft repaired at grafs. 
Thofe dameneffes particularly require turning out 
to grafs, where the mufclcs or tendons arc con- 
tutted or (hrunk; for by the continual gentle 


exercife in tbe field, with the afliflance of * 
pattin-flioe on the oppofite foot, the (hortened 
limb is kept on the ftretch, the wafted parts are 
reftored to their ordinary dimenfions, and the 
limb again recovers its itfual tone and (Irength. 

11. Thofe fields which lie near great towns 
and arc much dunged, are improper pafture for 
horfes; and on obfervation, appear very hurtful 
to them, if they feed in them all the funimer. 

12. Horfes maybe kept abroad ail tlie year, 
provided they have good ftahling, and hay to 
come to at all times, and arc well timbered from 
the weather. They are fcldom (ick when fo 
treated; their limbs are then always clean and 
dry ; and, with the allowance of corn, will hunt, 
and do more bufinds than hoifes that ate always 
kept within doors. 

13. If horfes, when taken from grafs, (hottld 
grow hot and coflivc, mix bran and cltopt hav 
W’ith their corn ; and at times give them a feed 
of fealded bran for a fortnight, or longer: let 
their diet and exercife he moderate for fotnc time, 
and inerrafe both by degrees. 

iq. When horfes arc foiled in the fiable, there 
fhould he cate taken that the herbage be \nung, 
tender, ami full of lap ; whether ir he green bar¬ 
ley, tare% clover, or any thing die the fcafuii 
may produce; anJ that it he cut frdh, once 
evciv day at leaft, if not oftene.. 

1 When hoifes lufc their Ilcfli much in foil¬ 
ing. they fiiouhl in time he taken :c» a more (olid 
diet : for it is tint in foiiinrras in giu/ii.g; where 
though a horfe lofcs his f!dh at hrfi, vet after the 
grafs has purged him, he foon grows fat. 

16. Young horfe?, u Lo i.a\ e not done grow, 
ing, nitift be indulged moic in their feeding than 
thofe come to their maturity ; but if their exer¬ 
cife is fo little as to make it nccdlar.v to abridge 
their allowance of hay, a little frdh ftraw fhould 
always be kept in their lacks to prevent their 
nibbling the manger, and Co turning crib-biters; 
they fhould alfo he fometmes (trapped back in 
order to cure them of this habit. 

ty. It is obvious to every one, what care 
(liould be taken of a horfe after violent exercife, 
that he cools not too fad, and drinks no cold wa¬ 
ter, &c. for which reafon 1 flia.il wave particular 
directions. 

18. Mod horfes fed for fale have the inter- 
ilices of their mufclcs fo filled with fat, that their 
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tree fliapea are hardly known. For which rea- 
fen a horfe juft come out of tlie dealer's hands 
ihould at firft he gently ufed. He ought to lufc 
blood, and have his diet lowetcd, but not too 
much: walking exercife is beft at firft, two hours 
in a day; in a week or fortnight, two hours at a 
time, twice a-day; after this treatment lor about 
a month, bleed him again, and give him two or 
three times a-weck fcalded bran, which will prc- 


and improper chafti foment, they require in fotne 
cafes, particularly in this ot bleeding, to be taken 
unawares or by furprile, and the orifice made in¬ 
to the vein before their fears are alarmed. For 
this reafon, the Hearn and blood-flick, as it is 
called, have been long in ufe, and in Ikilful bands 
are not improper inflrumeiiis for the purpofe; 
although with many practitioners the fpring- 
fleatn would be much fafer, and on that account 


pare him for purging pltyfic, that may now be ought to be preferred. When a lancet is ufed, 
given fafcly, and repeated at the ufual intervals. the inilant the hotfe feels the point of it, he 

raifes or [hakes his head and neck, in order to 
Ihun the inilrutnent before the operator has time 


19. When a hotfe comes out of a dealers 
hands, his cioathing mull be abated by degrees. 


and care taken to put him in a moderately warm to make a proper orifice, which frequently proves 


ftahle ; otherwife the. hidden traufition would be 
attended with the worft confequences. 

BLOOD-LETTING. 

This article has already been fpoken of under 
its proper head, hut as too much cannot be laid 
on a fiihjett fo important, I lliall here inlcrt fucli 
other ohfervaiions as were betore omitted, l ull 
fed horfes, that [laud much in the ftahle, require 
bleeding now and then ; cfperially when their 
ryes look heavy, dull, red, and inflamed ; as alio, 
when they feel hotter than ufn.il, and mangle 
their hay. 

Young horfes flmnld he bird when they are 
[bedding their teeth, as it takes oil thole feverilh 
ht-.its thev are then fubjefi to. Hut the cafes that 
cineflv n-quirr bleeding, arc colds, fevers of moll 
hit:.!- falls k nifes, hurts of the eyes, llrains, and 
all inflammatory diforders, ice. 

It is light to bleed a horTc when lie begins to 
grow flelhv at grafs, or at any other time when he 
looks heavy: and it is generally propel to bleed 
before purging. 

Let your horfe always be bled by meafure, that 
you may know what quantity you take away : 
two or three quarts arc alwavs enough at one 
time; when you repeat it, allow for the dilorder 
and the boric's ronllitntion. 

Although the operation of blood-letting is ge¬ 
nerally thought to he pretty well known, yet 
there are many untoward accidents that frequently 
happen ftom the uufkilfnl and unexperienced in 
performing it. Mr. Clarke, in his treatife on the 
Prevention of Difcafes incidental to Horfes, 
gives the following cautions and directions. 

As horfes are naturally timorous and fearful. 
Which is too frequently incteafed by bad ulage 


loo fniall or too large; for this reafon, thofe who 
have tried the lancet have been obliged to lay it 
a fide. 

Many perfons tie a ligature or bandage round 
the neck, in order to raife the vein, and that they 
may Hrike the fleam into ii with the greater cer¬ 
tainty ; but a flight view of its effeefs in prevent 
ing this, and its other confequences, will clearly 
[Low the impiopticty of the practice. 

When a ligature is tied round the neck prc. 
vicnis to bleeding in the jugular veins, it is to he 
ohferved, that it flops the circulation in both 
veins at the fame time; hence they become turgid 
and very fit’.I of blood, infomuch that they fed 
under the finger like a tight cord ; and as the parts 
around them ate leofe and loft, when the flruke 
is given to the fleam, the vein by its hardnefs or 
lightnefs flips on one fide, of courle it eludes the 
flruke ; hence a deep wound is made hv the fh-am 
to no purpofe, and this is foinetimrs loo fre¬ 
quently repeated. People who are unfkilled ia 
bleeding have likewife a cuflotn of waving or 
(baking the blood-flick before they ftrike the 
fleam in view of the horfe, whofc eye is fixed on 
that infirument; and when they intend to give 
the fliokr, they make a greater exertion : hence 
the horfe being alarmed hv the motion of it, 
raifes his head and neck, and a di(appointment 
follows. The operation is by this means pro¬ 
longed hv reafon of the 11 niggle that cullies; the 
ligature at the fame time dill being continued 
tumid the neck, a flngnatiou of the blood in the 
veflels of the head takes place ; and hence it ire- 
quernlv happens, that the boric falls down iu an 
apoplectic fit. In Inch cafes the opcratoi being 
di (concerted, generally defills from any farther 
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attempts to draw blood at that time, under the 
idea that the horfe was vicious and unruly, al¬ 
though the very treatment the horfe had juft un¬ 
dergone rendered bleeding at this lime the more 
neccflary, in order to make a fpeedy revulfion 
from the veflcls of the head. Therefore, a liga¬ 
ture or bandage ought never to be ufed till fuch 
time as the opening is made into the vein ; and 
even then it will not be neccflary at all times if 
the horfe can ftand on his feet, as a moderate 
preffure with the finger on the vein will make 
the blood flow freely; but if the horfe is lying 
on the ground, a ligature will he neccflary. 

But farther, the concuflion or fliock the horfe 
receives through his falling down in the above fi- 
tuation, which always will happen if the ligature 
is continued too long, may caufc the burfling of 
a hlood-velfel in the head, and the confcqucncc 
may be the horfe's death. 

Another cufloni equally alifurd is allowing the 
blood to fall aniongft flraiv in a dunghill, in drv 
fand, or in dry dull, by which means no difiinM 
idea can be formed of the quantity that is or 
ought to be taken away. Ilotfes in fuch cafes, 
have from the lofs of too much hlood, fallen 
down in a faint, before the operator thought if 
flopping up the orifice. For this and many 
other reafons which might be mentioned, a mca- 
furc, as before obfcrvcJ, always ought to be oh- 
ferved, in order toafeertain the quantity of blood 
that is taken away. 

Some have a cufiom of drawing or raifing oat 
the fkin too far from the vein when they pin up 
the orifice ; hence the hlood flows from the ori¬ 
fice in the vein into the cellular lul.llance be¬ 
tween it and the fkin, which caufcs a large lump 
or fwelling to take place immediately : this fre¬ 
quently ends in what is called a fwelled neck ; a 
fuppuration follows, which to cure is boih te¬ 
dious and trouble-fume. In cafes where a horfe 
may be tied up to the rack aher bleeding in the 
neck, pinning up the external orifice may he dif- 
penled with ; but when a horfe is troubled with 
the gripes or any other acute difeafe, in which he 
lies down and tumbles about, it is ncceflary that 
the orifice be pinned up with care, in order to 
prevent the lofs ol too much blood. 

As the neck or jugular vein on the near fide is 
commonly opened lor convcniency by thufc who 
are right-handed, the young practitioner fhould 


learn to perform on both fidcs of the neck. This 
he will find in praftice to be not only ufcful but 
neceffary, as lie may often have occafion to draw 
blood from horfes in very aukward fituations ; 
he will likewife find his account in it in a variety 
of cafes, which here need not be particularized. 

It is ncceflary to attend likewife to the proper 
place for making the opening in the neck or ju¬ 
gular vein ; for when the orifice is made too low, 
or about the middle of the neck, where the vein 
lies deep under the mufcular teguments, the 
wound becomes difficult to heal, and frequently 
ends in a fuppuration, with a jetting out of proud 
flefh from the orifice ; which, unluckily, is asun- 
fkilfullv treated in the common method of cure, 
viz. by introducing a large piece of corrofive fub- 
limatc into the wound: this not only deflroys 
the proud flefh in the lips of the wound, but a 
coufidcrahle portion of the flefh around'it; and 
in farriery it is called coieing out the vein. It 
fiequentlv happens, that this corrolivc applica¬ 
tion deflroys the vein likewife ; and fometimes 
violent heinorrhagies follow, lo as U) endanger 
the life of the creature. 

Where the teguments arc thinncfl, is the place 
moff proper for making the opening in the jugit% 
lar veins, which from the head is about a hand- 
breadth, and about one inch below the branching 
or joining oi the vc.n which comes from the 
lower jaw, aiul which may be diilinflly feen 
when any preffure is made on the main branch of 
tiie vein. 

When the operation is performed with a fleam, 
the operator fhouhl hold it between the loie-fin- 
gcr and thumb of the leli hand ; lie is to make a 
flight prefibre on ihc vein with the fccond fin¬ 
ger, and before it becomes too turgid or full 
make the opening ; continue the fame degree of 
prclfurc on the vein, till fuch time as the quan¬ 
tity of hlood to be taken a way is received into a 
proper lncaluic. 

Another great error, which generally prevails 
in opening the veins with a fleam, is the applying 
too great force, 01 giving too violent a fltoke to 
it, by which it is forced through thcoppofitc fide 
of the vein : hence there is danger ol wounding 
the coats of the arteties, as they gencially lie un¬ 
der the veins; or, in fume particular places, of 
wounding the tendons, efpecially. when this ope¬ 
ration is performed in the legs, thighs, &c. or in 
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the veins, cotnmonjy called the plate veins, under 
the breaft, the confequences arc frequently very 
troublefome to remove, and in fomc cafes prove 
fatal. Mr. Gibfon in his treatife on the difeafes 
of horfes, mentions a cafe of a fine horfe that was 
blooded in the plate veins for a lamenefs in the 
fhouidcr, which was followed with a hard oval 
wc lling about the fizc of a goofe egg, which 
extended upwards on the bread, and likewife 
down the leg, attended with exceffive pain, fever, 
deaduefs in the horfe's looks, and all other fymp- 
toms of a beginning mortification. 

In order to avoid the confequences fometimes 
attending thefr loca* operations in the breaft, 
legs, &c. and as hories are more or lefs trouble* 
fume and relilefs, whereby accidents of this kind 
may happen, it will perhaps he ailvilcalle, in 
moll calcs of lanu nvfs, Ac. to draw blood from 
the target veins in the neck only, where there is 
Ids danger of accidents, more efpeciallv il a 
Ipiing fleam is ufcil: for although it might he of 
fome advantage in particular cafes to draw blood 
as near the affected part as poflihlc, yet the bad 
ronfequcnccs^lien attending it ought to counter, 
balance any advantages that may be expiated 
from it, efpeciallv as the quantity of blood drawn 
from the final! veins is but inconfiderable, and oi 
courfe no gieat benefit can he expended from it 
in Imrfcs when they are afflicted. 
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bleeding arc numerous, vet one genviai caution 
is uccclidty, namely, never to take away loom! 
but when it is ahloiutelv nccelfarv ; for it is a 
fluid that may he eafily taken awav, hut cannot 
L*e fo eafily replaced; bolide**, the practice of 
No. 11. 
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bleeding frequently, or at Hated times, is very 
improper, as it difpofes the body to become lax, 
weak, and plethoric. In bleeding, therefore, a 
due regard mult always be had to the conflitu- 
tion, age, ftrength, &c. of horfes, and the flat* 
or habit of body they are then in. 

Although we ought to he fparing of drawing 
Mood irom horfes on trifling occafions when 
thev may he faid to be in health, vet when cafes 
occur that do require it, it may not only fafelv, 
but ufefully, be recommended to take away a 
greater quantity at once than is generally done; 
that is, lrom fix to eight pounds, which will be 
about three or four quaits Engliih mrafur**, ac¬ 
cording to the urgency of the fymptoms, &e. at 
the time, ftrength and age of the horfe conh- 
dered. For as horfes are very fubject to inflani- 
rnatorv difeafes and thofc that arc of the fpafnio- 
dic kind, and as bleeding plentifully relaxes the 
whole fyflcm in thefc cafes, the taking away « 
final I quantity of blood, about one quart or two 
pounds, is in fati trifling with the difeafv ; the 
hoife is faid to have been blooded, and that f. - 
tisfics his owner and the fanier; time is luii ; 
the difeafe acquires ftrength ; it will then be be¬ 
yond the power of art to mitigate or to conquer 
it : hence the horfe Falls a facrificc to timidity 
and ignorance. It is to be r emembered, that in¬ 
flammatory difeafes, particularly when the 
bowels are affected, make a verv rapid progrels 
in horfes ; and if they are not overcome at the 
beginning by bleeding plentifully, a gingrene and 
mollification in the inu(lines corumoiilv cau es 
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That a horfe is purged with difficulty Ihould 
be remembered: that the phylic generally lies 
twenty-four hours in the guts before it works; 
and that the trail of bowels it has to pafs through 
is about thirty yards, all lying horizontally: 
confequently refinous and other improper drugs 
may, and often do, by their violent irritation, oc- 
rafion cxccflive gripings and cold fwcats, (have 
of?' the very mucus, or lining of the guts, and 
bring on inflammations which often terminate in 
mortifications and death. It is likewife remark¬ 
able, that the flomach and guts of a hoi Ic are but 
thin, compared to fotne other animals of the lame 
hulk, and therefore mull be more liable to nuta¬ 
tion and inflammation. 

Horfcs who have not the proper benefit of air 
and cxcreife in proportion to their food, by be¬ 
ing kept much in the liable, fliould in fpring have 
a mild purge or two after a previous preparation 
by bleeding, lowering their diet, and lealded 
maflics. Thofc horfcs that fall ofi in their flo- 
mai'h, whether it proceeds from too full feeding, 
or ing.'iidering crudities and indigefted matter, 
fliould have a mild purge or two. 

Horfcs of a hot temperament will not bear the 
common aloetic purges ; their phylic therefore 
f!i told lie mild and cooling. 

In flubl-om diy coughs purging is always 
found vt tv beneficial: but mild mercurials joined 
with ihcm ninke them yet more efficacious. 
Iloifes of a watery conlliiution, who are fnhjeft 
t.» fuelled legs, that run a fharp brinv ithor, 
i.iutior have the caufes removed any other way 
f.i i fieri uallv, as bv purging. 

S i::r hold this miftaken notion, that if a 
pi.iper prepared puigc docs not work to expecta¬ 
tion. the 1..•r!e will be injured by it; for though 
il docs not pals by llonl, its operation may be 
more (ftieacioi.s as an alterative to purilv the 
blood, arid it may pafs by urine or other proper 
Iccrrtions. 

The full purge you give to a horfe fliould be 
jr.iil, m order to know his conlfitution. 

Pursing medicines are very lu» cefsfullv given 
in iuiall quantities, mixed witii others ; and act 
then as alteratives. 

If mercurial phylic be given, great care fliould 
be taken that it be well preparer!; and wanner 
iloathing and nice ciicutnlpcftion is then re¬ 
quired. 


In the morning early, when the horfe has an 
empty flomach,'is the proper time to give him a 
purge: about three or four hours after he has 
taken it, he Ihould have a feed of fcaldcd bran ; 
and a lock or two of hay may then be put into 
his rack. The fame day give him a couple more 
malhes ; but fliould he refufc warm meat, lie may 
be allowed raw bran. 

All his water Ihould be milk-warm, and have 
a handful of bran fqueezed in it ; but if he rc- 
fules to drink white water, give it him without 
bran. Early the next morning give him another 
rnalh ; but if he refufes to eat it, give him as 
much warm water as he will drink : let him be 
properly eloathed, and rode gently about. This 
ihould be done two or three times a-dav. unlcfs 
he purges violently; once or twice will then be 
fufficicnt: give him a feed of oats mixed with 
bran at night. 

A horfe fliould drink plentifully during the 
working ; but if he will not drink warm water, 
he mull be indulged with cold, i at her than not- 
drink at all. 

I iliall next infert fume general forms of 
PURGES. 

Take foe uterine aloes tin drath ms , j.i'.:t> and 
fall of lariat e.uh two d< aehms, /;/atrd ; , t.e 

drachm , and oil of doors thief \ dr of .» ; n.a'.c t'us 
into a ball tilth jymp of but ktho> n. 

OR, 

Talc aloe i and . > ca m of tat tat rath on itic.r, 
jalap t:ro draihms, i/ctri powder i.! one aioihr>., 
>\>upoj bin/.thorn a juffierent qua ./.'r. 

Or the following, whi»h is highly cflccmcd. 

Tale a'o. t from ten ihuihnit to an <•/«•/:.« and a 
ho'/, mirth and ginger fan det'J '-tilt half an 
outne. JaJf tun and oil of anj'cd ;j r.n/i half a 
drat Am. 

The following is recommended by Mr. Gibfon. 

TakeJoiotorme aloes ten dradttn.\, rnyt th finely 
pon dered half an vunte, fajfron and )- r/h jalap in 
pore Jet of eaih a that km ; make them into a M 
hall with Jyrup of rqfcs, then add a jmailJpuonful 
of reihfied oil oj amber. 

The fotolotme aloes fliould a hr ay \ be preferred 
to the Ilarbadoes or plantation aloes, though the 
latter may he given to lobttflJltong hotfes; hut 
even then Jhould always be prefer ted with the fait 
or cream of tartar , which, by opening its parts, 
prevents its adhefion to the coats oj the flomach 
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and bowels ; from whence horrid gripings, and 
even death itfelf, has often enfue.d. This caution 
is well worth remarking, as many horfcs have lojl 
their lives through the nrgleB of it. 

Half an ounce of Cajlilefoap may be added to 
the above when given to a horj'e of a grofs conflit u- 
tion ; andforJlrong herfes the proportions may be 
increafed. When mercurial phyfic is intended , 
give two drachms of calomel over night, mixed 
up with half an ounce of diapente and a little 
honey, and the purging ball the next morning. 

The fallowing is a very gentle purge, when 
it can be afforded, particularly to fine delicate 
horfcs; and if prepared with the Indian rhubaih, 
will not be expenfive. 

Take of the fmefl focotonne aloes one ounce, 
rhubarb powdered half an ounce or fix drachms, 
ginger grated one diachm ; make into a ball with 
Jyrup of"rofes. 

Thr following purging diink, may alfo be given 
with furcefs. 

Take Jenna two ounces ; infuf it in a pint of 
boiling water two home, with /'hrre drachms of 
fait of tartar ; pour off and diffolve m it four 
vUHies of (ilaubn s falls, and too or tl.'ce of 
cream of tartar. 

This laII pin fic may be quukened or made 
Wronger, by adding an ounce more fenna. or two 
drachms ot jalap. It is cooling, eafy, and quick j 
in ns ojieiat ion ; ami greatly jnclcianlc mail in- | 
flanituaioiv calcs to any other purge, as it pall'cs | 


gently in a gallon of water till the gums are dif- 
folved; give a quart at a time in half a pail of 
water ; but if he will not take it freely this way, 
give it him in a horn often. 

When a purge does not work, but makes the 
horfc fwcll, and refufc his food and water, which 
is fame-times the effefct of bad drugs or catching 
cold, warm diuretics are the only remedy; of 
which I would recommend the fallowing. 

Take a pint of white-wine, one ounce of nitre; 
mix a drachm of camphire with it, diffolved in a 
little reclified fpirit of wine ; afterwards add two 
drachms of oil of juniper, and the fame quantity of 
umeciifed oil of amber, and Jour ounces if honey 
orfyrup of mtnfhmallcws. 

If much phyflfc caufe the horfc to fwcll, do not 
fuffer him to be rode about till he has fame vent; 
but rather lead him gently in hand till fame eva¬ 
cuation is obtained. 

As it is obferved, that horfes more willingly 
take fweet and palatable things than thofc that are 
bitter and of an ill tafle, care fliould be taken that 
the latter he given in halls, and that their drink* 
he alwass contrived to he as little naufeous as 
poffihlc, and fweetened cither with lioncv or li¬ 
quorice. Thofc that arc jireparcd wi;h grofs 
powders are by no means fo agreeable to a horfe 
as thofc made by infufion ; as the farmer c ften 
dam the mouth, initatc the membranes about the 
palate ami tluoai, and frequently occafion the 
cough they are intended to prevent. 


into the blood, and operates alio L>y urine. 

If ■;<;/ > !Hi'thr in'i/'e tojes h: t appetite, if i< 
ne.rjja>\ to give him a a arm flomach-drinn ma*.-. 
of it/, infufion >] 11, wo wile f over s , anijtca ■ , oca 
f..Jfron ; or the cOidial bail may be given,• > ill 


puipife. 

If the continuance of the purging be. tea 
give an ounce if diaf. orJiuni in an Enghjl. fint 
of Port Uine-, and repeat it once m twelve hours, 
if the purging continues. Plenty of gum-a> a;.;, 
water Jhould a/fa be given ; and in cafe «;/ ; a 
gnpft,fat broth gly/lers or tripe liquor Jhruld ;v 
often thrown up with a hundred drops of laudanum 


in ca. h. 

The fallowing is the method of preparing the 
ARABIC soi.rnos. 


Take of gum ctrabu arid tra yuant/t o 
ouuics, jumper -be' rics and •«' • a;c;t 
an ounce, i loves btuifd half an oun. 


f c.rfour 

%iS t j C .. • ll 

v; jt'nmcr 


I The lhape of a ball fliould be oval, and not 
i larger than a pullet's egg: when the dofe is 
, larger, it fliould be divided into two; and they 
ihould be dipt in oil, that they may the eaficr flip 

down. 

Mr. Taplin recommends the following cathar¬ 
tic halls, the ingredients of which are differently 
proportioned fo as to fait different circumflanccs 
in refpeet to conflitution, fire, age, and flrength. 

I. 

Soio/orinc aloes one on rue ; India rhubarb two 
drachm*’, jalap and it earn of tartar, each cr.e 
i drachm t ginger, in pon der, two /iruphs; tfftn- 
| tial oil of clc-.es and anifeed, each twenty drops; 
; /j mp j rink,'hmn a f efficient quantity to form tie 
ball'. 

II. 

So.otortne aloes ten drachms, rhubarb. /a:ap, 

I ana ginger, each two drachms ; cream of fartat 

three 
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three drachms , andfyrup of buckthornfuffident to 
make the ball. 

HI. 

Barbadoes aloes, nine drachms: jalap, Cajlile 
foap, and cream of tartar , of each two drachms ; 
diagrydium, and ginger in powder, each a 
drachm; fyrup of buckthorn to make the ball. 

IV. 

Barbadoes aloes ten drachms, Caflile foap and 
jalap in powder, of each half an ounce ; cream if 
tartar and ginger, each two diachms ; oil of ani- 
feed,forty drops ; of cloves, twenty drops ; which 
form into a ball with fyrup of rojes or buckthorn. 
CLYSTERS 

Arc of greater importance in relieving horfes 
from many acute complaints, than is generally 
imagined ; and it were to be wilhcd, that, in 
place of the more expen five cordial drenches, 
&c. which arc hut too frequently given in moll 
ofthefe cafes, a Ample clyfler of warm water; 
or thin water gruel, were fubftituted in their 
head ; the latter proving of great benefit, whilit 
the former too frequently prove hurtful. 

Clyfters ferve not only to evacuate the contents 
of the inteftincs, but alfo to convey very power- 
ful medicines into the l'yftcm, when perhaps it is 
not praflicable to do it by the mouth : lor al¬ 
though they arc only conveyed into the larger 
inteilincs, and perhaps hardly penetrate into the 
fmaller ; Hill they are extremely ufeful, by fo¬ 
menting as it were the latter, and at the fame time 
by foftening the hardened excrement that is ac¬ 
cumulated in the former, and rendering it fo foft 
as to be expelled out of the body, by which flatu¬ 
lencies or other offending matters that may be 
pent up in them are likewife expelled. Bcfidcs, 
by their warmnefs and relaxing powers, they at! 
as a fomentation to the bowels; hence they may 
be of confidcrable fcrvicc in removing fpaftr.odic 
conftri&ions in the bowels, carrying of] flatulen¬ 
cies, and in preventing inflammation in tin: inicf- 
tines, &c. or, by conveying opiates to the nans 
affected, give fpeedy relief in (.holies, i<c. ike. 

The ufeof emollient clyllers in f< vers are con- 
fidcrrble. They aft by icvulfion, and relieve the 
head when too much affect* d. licfides i \ :i.low¬ 
ing in a quantity of diluting liquor into ih.: in- 
tcftincs, it mu only relaxes and charr'es them, 
but may he laid to cool the body in gcner..l ; 
and at the fame time, a confide ruble pur.ion of 


the liquid is abforbed and conveyed into the mafs 
of blood, by which means it is diluted ; and, in 
particular complaints in the bowels, clyfters give 
almoft immediate relief, as the remedies, when 
judicioufly preferibed, pafs immediately to the 
parts affe&ed, with little or no alteration from 
the powers of the body. 

Nor is the ufe of clyfters confined to medicines 
only : food and nourifhment may be conveyed 
into the fyftcm this way, when a horfc is unable to 
fwallow any thing by the mouth. Horfcs have 
frequently been fupported for feveral days toge¬ 
ther by nourifhing clyfters, made of thick water- 
gruel, during violent inflammations or tumors in 
the throat, till fucli time as they have been dif- 
cuffed or fuppurated. 

Nor will thefe cflefts appear flrangc to thofe 
who have an acquaintance with the anatomical 
flrufture of the body. For the fake of thofe 
who have not, it may be juft liiflicicnt to obferve 
that certain vcffels called lacieals, whofe mouths 
open into the inner cavity of the inteftincs, ab- 
forb or drink up the chyle or nourifhment that is 
produced from the food, and convey it into the 
mafs of blood. The fame proeefs takes place 
when nourifhment is conveyed into the inteftines 
by the anus or fundament: only the food re¬ 
quires to he fo far prepared, broken down, and 
diluted with water, as to render it fit to be ab- 
forbed by the vcffels before mentioned. 

It ought always to he ohferved, in admiuif- 
tciing clyftera. that the contents of the clyfler 
he neither too hot or too cold, as either of thefe 
extremes will fuiprife the horfc, and caufe him 
to eject or tlnow it out before it lias had time 
to have any efteft. Previous to uilrodm ing the 
ch flci pipe, the opetatnr, after anointing Ifls 
hand and arm with o.l, hut ter, or hog's-lard, ob- 
ferving at the fame lime, that the nuii.s of Jtis fin¬ 
gers arc fhort, tnav iutioduce it into the ref tti::i, 
and diaw out the hardened dtttig gradually- In 
iairicry this operation, is termed back-racking : 
and becomes the more ucciffary, as it frequently 
happens that great qumit.iics of h.udcr.ed dung 
is, in lotnc cafes, t<iilefted in the rectum, which 
the hoife cannot \oid cafilv without this kind of 
afiiftaut e. 

Cl\ fl**;■-: flint.Id he * vtiemi |y fimple in c.mipo- 
fition : they will be cafilv ptepared on that ac- 
oiiiit, < il l as Cali's- admimfleied, piosided the 
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operator is Furniflied with a fuitable inflrumcnt 
for thepurpofe. The generality of clyfter-pipes 
that are ufed, are by far too fmall and too Ihort: 
although it may appear a kind of paradox, yet it 
is a faft, that a clyilcr-pipc of a larger fize than 
the ordinary ones, and of a proper thicknefs, is 
much cafier introduced into the anus than one 
that is ronfiderabiy {'mailer. It is likewife obvi¬ 
ous, that when the pipe is too fliort, it renders 
clyllers of no ufe, bccaufe it cannot convey the 
clyftcrs fo far up into the inteflines as is ncccf- 
lary for them to be retained ; a fmall (hurt pipe 
of fix or eight inches long, is not capable of con¬ 
veying the injection to the end of the reflum, 
which is about fixteen or eighteen inches long, in 
a horfe of a middling fi/e. 

But farther, after the hardened dung is taken 
out of the recltim by the operation above men¬ 
tioned, the bladder being difiended and full of 
urine, it cannot exert its contracting power im- 
ntediately, fo as to expel its contents ; it thete- 
lore p.iffes up to tin* cniptv reft uni, and forms as 
it went a kind of tumor in it : if the pipe is too 
Ihort, it cannot, reach beyond this rifing in the 
rcfitim, which forms as it were a declivity back 
towai-Js the anus; and hence the liquor regurgi¬ 
tates or flows back at the amts as foun as it is dif- 
rged IriJiii the pipe. 

Another very material objection to tlicfe in- 
flruments, is, the ftnallnels of the bag or bladder, 
which is genet ally proportioned to that of the 
pipe, and i'eldom contains one quart ui liquid ; 
from which ciicumftaucc. very little benefit can 
Ire derived from the ufe of them in fucli latge in- 
tcllines as thole of a horfe. Dof ior Bracken oh- 
fetves, that •* the colon of a horfe feetns to he 
three guts, by reafoti of the two necks of about 
half a yard each, is drawn up into many cells or 
puilcs by means of two ligaments, one ol which 
runs along the upper and the other the undir fide 
of it, which, with the afliilance of a valve or flap 
at its beginning, lrinJcr the excrements either 
from returning back into the fmall guts, or fall¬ 
ing too foon downwards, before the chi le or 
milky fubilance prepared from the food he Cent 
into its proper veifels. And, indeed, the caccutn 
or blind gut, which is the lirft of the three larger 
guts, feems to be fo contrived in the manner of a 
valve, to hinder the aliment and chyle from pair¬ 
ing too foun into the colon ; for, if the aliment 
No. aa. a 


and chyle were not in Tome meafure hindered ia 
their paflage through tliefe large guts, the body 
could not be fufficiently fupplied with nourish¬ 
ment. The firft of thefe colons is about a yard 
and a half in length, the fecond about a yard, 
and thethiid, or that part which joins there&uta 
or arfe-gut, near fix yards in length ; fo that the 
colon of a horfe fourteen hands high, may he 
faid to he neatly eight yards and a half long; 
and, from it, along the refctam or flraight gut to 
the anus, where the excrements are difeharged, 
is not above half a yard ; fo that it is plain, clyf. 
ters operate tnoflly in the colon ; though I mull 
fay they are given in too fmall quantities; foe 
what figuifies two quarts of liquor in a gut nine 
yards long, and lour or five inches diameter, in a 
natural fta:e; but in the colic, it is fo diliended 
with flatulencies, that its diameter exceeds [even 
or eight inches, as I have hcquently obferved ia 
thole dying of that diflemper.” 

Large lvrtiiges are frequently ufed for the 
purpoic of giving clyfters ; hut of all the inftru- 
menu ever interned, they fee in the moll impro¬ 
per for holies. T:tc fharpuefs and finalinefs of 
ilu it pipes, arc not only a material objection 
ag liniL the ufe of them, but they are apt to tear 
and wound the gut ; for if a horfe fhould prove 
rcflLls, either from pain, as in eaules of the 
gripes, or irom viciotifuefs, the fyringe and pipe 
being quite inflexible, in the flrttgglo to throw up 
the iiijct-lion the gut may he wounded or hurt, by 
which a difeharge of blood ami other had con- 
(equeuces may follow. But although there was 
not the leafl i bailee of their hurting the horfe 
or wounding the gut. yet the lotce with which 
thev throw up the liquor, always caufes a fur- 
prife, of comic a refiinime, attended with a vi¬ 
gorous effort to throw it out; which indeed fre- 
quemlv happens before the pipe oi the fyringe 
is withdrawn, «*nd frequently upon the operator. 

The moll proper inllrumem for giving of clyf¬ 
tcrs, is a (iinple bag or ox-hladder, which will 
hold two or three quarts, tied to the end of a 
wooden pipe about 14 or 15 inches long, on* 
inch and a half diameter where the bag is tied, 
and of a gradual taper to the extremity, where 
the thicknefs fhould fuddenly increai'e, and be 
rounded off at the point, and he made as fmooth 
as poflible; the perforation or hole through the 
pipe may he made fufficiently large, fo as to ad- 
Y mit 
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mitthc end of a common funnel, for pouring in 
the liquor into the hag. By the flexibility of 
the bladder at the end of this inilrument, no dau- 
can happen to the liorfc; the clyller is con¬ 
veyed fo far Uji into the intcllir.es that it will be 
retained; it caul'es no furprife, provided the li¬ 
quor he neither too hot nor too cold, but milk 
warm, as no other force is requited to throw it 
up than the holding the bag a little higher than 
the level of the pipe ; by which means the liquor 
flows gemlv into the gut, without any furprife 
to the horfe. After tiling the bag, it may be 
blown full of wind, a coik put into the pipe, and 
hung up in fume dry place to prevent it from 
rotting; by which means it will lall a cuniider- 
•ble time. 

Clvllers are diflingniflied by different names, 
which denote the quality of the ingredients of 
which they are compofed, as emollient, laxative, 
diuretic, anodyne, &.C. As the more genet J tile 
of clvflvis. in the practice of farriery, would be 
attended with the moll falutary efleffs, efpecially 
in acme difed'es, where the fpeedieft afTillanrc is 
neteliarv, I liiail here fii!)join fome forms of re¬ 
cipe* foi i .•.npohiig them, together with the rales 
wherein they v he advantageoullv adminillcrcd. 
EM.'I. I.I EXT CLYSTER. 

Tuo 01 fi.it' ■■7 :; ji! > cj thin itat-i-gmel,fait ad 
oil and coaif- fm ai, of each fix unities. Dffvh/ 
tar Jugai in t !• t. ,iu < -g rue!, then add theJaliad 
Oil—Give it tr.iik warm. 

LAX A Til E CLYSTER. 

Tiro or thfr' quarti of thin a uin -gruel, Glau¬ 
ber s fa.! i eight amirs, fii/ad oil fix ounifs. When 
Glauber's falls air. not at hand, tommon j alt may 
be vfed in Jt-ad thereof. 

There may he a great variety of recipes added 
for making t Ivltcrs, compofed of the infufton of 
different herbs, feeds, &c. But the above ingre¬ 
dients are always ealily got; and they will lie 
found to anfwer all the intentions required under 
this head, which is to folten the hardened excre¬ 
ments, to lubricate the inteltines, and, by exciting 
• gentle itimulus, promote a free dilcharge of 
their contents; which, when once obtained, lel- 
* dout fails of giving relief in inflammatory caies, 
fpafms, &c. 

PURGING CLYSTERS. 

Infuje tuo quarts of Jenna in tuo quarts of 
boiling water tjlrab* it offs then aid fyrup oj 


| buckthorn and tommon oil, of each four Ounces* 
This tlvfier will operate more brifk than the for* 
mer, and, on that at count, may be preferred when 
an immediate or fpeedy difiharge is n calf ary. 
ANODYNE CLYSTER. 

The jelly of /larch, or inf upon of lint feed, one 
pint; liquid laudanum, one ounce or about two 
table fpoon/uls. 

When there is rcafon to apprehend inflammation 
in the bowels, opium may be given in the plate of 
laudanum, from twenty to t tints grains, in pro - 
portion to the ergenry oj the ffmptoms ; it ought 
to be well triturated or tubbea in a mortar, with a 
little of the liquid, till it has thoroughly d'/fohed. 
The J mall nrfs of the quantity f liquid here in om - 
mended, gives it the better t ha tier of i cing the 
longer retained, as the good effects to hr tiffined 
from the opium depend entiieh on this . u t uin¬ 
flame. Tins' ilsfler u proper to he given in vio¬ 
lent gripings, attended with purging, in older to 
blunt thefharpnejs of the corroding humours, and 
to allay the pain ufnal/y attending in Jnch cafes. 
The Jlan h will .a fome mr.ifuir fupply the drfiii- 
eniy oj the natuial rim us or < ore ring of the int'f- 
frncs , which has been tarried off by violent purg¬ 
ing. It may be rep. sled if the fymplcnis continue 
vivl.nt, only dimin filing tut quant it) oj Ijudaiimt 
or of the opt mu. 

NOURISHING CLYSTER. 

Tin ce quant if tli.it t: wafer.grii'l. When this 
kind of ti\/tns me nrieffmy, they may be giieit 
;■ ..i oi Jue h'-irs m the Jay, ar- or ding a r < ii ium- 
flnittei may /eqniie ; they are of nut h fet vice m 
tales where the bo'f t an not eat fuffu imt/\ to fup- 
part him, or /f allow any thing, fi cm inflammation 
of the throat, jaws, &L . or in couvul/ions, attended 
with a locked jaw , £cV. 

DIURETIC CLYSTER. 

Two ounces oj l-’enite turpentine, and orie ounce 
of Caflile. foap. Dijfdve theJoap in two quarts of 
warm water ; then add the turpentine, after it has 
been well beat up with the yolks oj two eggs. 

This diuretic clyllcr is of great ufc in the flran- 
gury, and ohllruttions in the urinary- pallages; 
and as it is immediately applied to the parts af- 
lefted, it feldotn fails of giving relief, and has a 
much better oflefct when prelcribed in this man¬ 
ner than when given by the mouth : by this laft 
way it mixes with the whole mafs of fluids, and 
may lofe a confidcrablc portion of its diuretic 

qua. 
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Quality before it reaches the kidnies ; hat, by be¬ 
ing adminiftered in the form of a clyflcr, it is 
readily abforb<-d by the neighbouring veil'cis, and 
promotes a free difeharge of urine. 

For other forms of clyfters, fee Ci-YSTEK. 

There are a variety of cafes where clyfters may 
be adminiftered with great fucccfs, liefide* thole 
already hinted at ; as in inflammatory fevers, 
fpafmodic: conftrifiions, and cholicky complaints 
in the bowels ; in recent coughs, apoplexy, con- 
Vuiftons, paralytic, complaints, or fwellings ol 
the helly whether fioni air pent lip in the bowels 
or from hardened excrements; in calcs wlieie 
horfes are troubled with worms, as the afbaiides 
which lodge iu tlie lower part ol the inleftines, 
or when hot worms are obferved flicking in the 
anus, or voided with the dung ; in very coitive 
habits, before laxative or opening medicines are 
given by the mouth ; in wounds which penetute 
deep into the mufcular or tendinous parts, or in 
the belly, &c. in inflammations in the eyes, or 
when the head feems particularly allcctcd ; in in¬ 
flammatory fwellings cn any pait of the body, 
when a horfe cannot fw.dlow his food &.c. whe- 
thei it proceeds from fpaiin in the muffles of the 
throat, inflammations, or fwellings. C!yfli ts < <>m- 
polcd oi niucil.igiuous fubllances, as ll.ticli, lint- 
lccil, &c. are of great benefit in violent di.urlui as 
or loofenefs, whether it proceeds from a natural 
tlifchaige, or from too flrong purging medicine.-.. 

Clyfters fliould be often repeated, tili Inch time 
as the diforder for which they ate gi\cn is either 
removed or greatly abated. This in|.m. tion mav 
he the more readily complied with, as the admi- 
nifleriug clyfters to horfes is not attended either 
with much trouble or diflmhaiue to them. 
COLDS. 

The reader is referred to the article Colds. 

ROWELS. 

Rowels fur horfes, anfwer the fame purpofc 
•s ilfucs in the human body. To introduce them 
obferve the tollowing 

DIR EO TIOSS. 

Make an inn/ton through the Jk in, about three - 
eighths of an inch long , and then Jepar ate the /kin 
from theJleJh with the finger, or u-:th a blunt horn, 
all round the orifice, as Jar as the finger will ea- 
Jily reach', then introduce a piece of leather, r er\ 
thinjhaped round, about theJiie of a crown ptece, 
having a large round hole tn the middle cj it. 


Previous to introducing the leather , it Jhould he 
covered with lint or tow, and dipped into font di- 
ge.flive ointment', a pledget of tow, dipped in the 
fame, ointment, Jhould like.wife be put into the ori- 
fice, in order to keep out the cold air: the parts 
around it Joonfwcll, which is followed with a plen¬ 
tiful difeharge, from the orifice, ojyellow ferum or 
lymph ; and, in two or three days at mofl, the dif- 
charge turns into thick grofs white matter; the 
rowel is then Jdid to fupput ate. 

The artificial vents act by revulfion or derivar 
tion, and hence they become of great ufe in many 
cafes, as they empty the furrounding veflcls by* 
regular flow difeharge of its contents, and arc even 
of great ferviee when there is a redundancy or 
fulnefs of humours in general, which may re¬ 
quire a gradual difeharge, in preference to greater 
evacuations by purging medicines, &c. Rowels 
fliould be placed, cfpecsr.lfy in fame paiticular 
cafes, as near the affected parts as pofliMc ; and, 
at all times, they ought to have a depending 
otiiice, i:i older to admit ol u free difeharge of 
the matter that may be contained in them. 

The in !!>., in fide of the thighs, the breafl, and 
outline ».f t.ic iliouldctt. and hips, are the parts 
wlnuc t::ey ought to be in.'erted, and where they 
ate 1111111(1 to uniwei heft • thev are fometimes,! tit 
Y,. iv it’ji.'lieioufly, put in between the jaw-bones 
under the toot oi the ton ;ue, where they never 
come to a piopci fuppurution, on account of the* 
con flan!, motion of the parts in eating, &c. nei¬ 
ther do they aniwer anv good pm pole from being 
placed in that fit nation. In fume diibiders it is 
ioiitid ni'celfarv tojiut in fever.il of them at once, 
in i ider to m.kr a Jitdden revulfion fiuzu the 
parts aifrfctcJ ; but thir fliould be determined bv 
the hoi-fc’s age, iltrngth, and circumilanccs that 
requite them. 

But though rowels are found rerv beneficial 
In fume cafes, yet, like a number of other ope¬ 
rations common to horfes, thev fometimes bv the 
impiopcr ufe ot them, become hurthil to the 
conftitutiun ; and, in fome difeafes, they fre¬ 
quently, iuflead ol fiippurating, turn gangrenous. 
Thus in violent fevers, where they are very im¬ 
properly applied, they never fiippuratc properly ; 
whether ibis proceeds fiom the quicknefs of the 
pulic, together with the violent rapidity with 
which the fluids in general is then carried through 
the vcffcls, or from the violent agitation in which 
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the whole fyftem is thrown, it is difficult to de¬ 
termine; hut experience confirms the obferva- 
tion, when properly attended to. In fuch cafes, 
the furrounding parts where the rowel is placed, 
feldom or never fwell, as in the ordinary courfe, 
when they fuppurate properly, but appear dry, 
or much in the fame ftate as when they were put 
in ; there is little or no difeharge from the ori¬ 
fice; and the little that does come in is thin, 
ichorous, and bloody. In luch cafes, they ought 
to be taken out immediately, and the parts well 
fomented with a flrong infufion of camomile, or 
an emollient poultice applied, if it can be pro¬ 
perly fixed, and frequently repeated ; at intervals, 
the parts ought to be bathed with ardent fpiiits, 
as that of wine, tuipentinc, &c. covering the 
parts from the external air ; and, provided there 
is uo fever at the time, two or three ouces of Peru¬ 
vian hark may be given through the day, cither 
made into balls or given in liquid ; and this con¬ 
tinue till the threatening fymptoms arc removed. 

Rowels are of great nfe in carrying off" rheums 
or defluxious from the eves; in great fwellings 
of the glands, &c. about the tin oat and jaws, 
which threaten a fufTocation ; or when the head 
feems paiticularly affetted, as in the vertigo or 
flaggers, apoplexy, &c. &c. in recent lamcnefs; 
fwellings of the legs and heels, attended with a 
difeharge of thin ichoious matter, &.c. in large 
and hidden fwellings in anv part of the bodv ; or 
when extravafations of the fluids have taken place, 
from blows, bruife*, &c. or when a henfe has 
had a fevere fall, &c. and in manv other cafes, 
which the practitioner will reiucm! cr. 

Si. 10 SS. 

Setons are of great ufe in carrying off mat¬ 
ter from deep feated tumors or abfeefles in differ¬ 
ent parts of the body. They ought alt times to 
be ufed in preference to making deep incifions 
into the mufeuiar parts, which not only di.* figure 
horfes, but fuch deep incifions are very difficult 
to heal up in them, on account of the flotation of 
fome of thefe tumors, and the horizontal pofition 
of the body, which is unfavourable in many cafes 
for procuring a depending opening in order to 
carry off the matter, as in tumors in the bac k, wi¬ 
thers and upper part of the neck immediately 
behind the ears, which are very common. Bcfidrs 
the horizontal pofition of the body, the natural 
refileffnefs m l impatience of horfes render it 


impracticable to fix proper bandages on thofe ele¬ 
vated parts; the fituation of them likewife will 
not admit of proper dreflings being fixed on them 
with any degree of certainty of their remaining 
for any length of time; by which means the 
openings made into fuch tumors or abfeeffes are 
frequently left bare, and expofed to the cold air, 
&c. hence fuch openings degenerate into very 
foul ulcers, and ptoduce a great deal of proud 
flcih, and which require to be repeatedly cut 
away with the knife, as the flrnngrft cauilics that 
can be applied are not fuilicicut to keep it under. 

Setons are introduced by long, thin, fliarp- 
pointed inftruments or needles, iliaped like a 
dart at the point, and having at the other ex¬ 
tremity an eye to receive the end of the cord, 
whiih is to he left in the tumor. The fize of the 
inilrument may be determined hy that of the 
tumor, and the thicknefs of the cord which is to 
follow* it, and which at all times ought to bo 
fmallcr than the perforation made hy the point 
of the needle. Kerry practitioner in farriery 
fliould al ways have a number oi elude needles li r 
him, of different lizes, that is fiom 6 to 14 or 15 
inc hes long, a little bended on the flat or under 
fide. To apply them in calcs of tumors, &c. ob- 
fcive the ioilowing 

METHOD. 

When the mutter Joint J tofutluate in the tu¬ 
mor, the needle, aimed with amid at the other 
end, is to be tntrmimed at the upper part vj it, and 
theJLurp point if the lu/lt ument at 1 filed to, and 
brought out at the undii or louei mojl part of the 
tu 11:01, including the u hole length oj it ; or, if 
needful, through the found mn/t u/.ir JirJh on the 
under part, in order to make a depending oii/he 
fur the matter to 111 n freeh iff; the lordJhould be 
itip/ud inJome uigejln e ointment, and thru tied to- 
ge/hei at both ends 11 tih a thread, in order topre- 
vi nl it j flapping out. lint if, from the length of 
the peijoiation, the iordJhould not admit if being 
tied together at the ends, a final/ button oj wood, or 
J.nne Jiuh fubf/unte, may be fixed at eaih end: 
only, f tom this 1 mum fiance the cord will require, 
whenJhiJtrd, oitajionally to be drawn upwards and 
downzrui ds ; whereas, when the ends of it are tied 
together , it Jorms a mile , and may always be 
JhiJtrd downwards to the lower orifice. IVheti the 
matter in the tumor appears to be wholly dtf- 
charged or dned up, and no thicknefs appearing 

but 
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hut where the eori is, it may then he cut out, and 
the orifices/offered to heal up. 

When the needle for introducing the fcton is to 
pa/s near to any large hlood-vefftl or nerves ; in 
order to prevent the chance of their being wounded, 
it may he concealed in a canula or cafe, open at 
both endst and after an opening is made at the 
upper part of the tumor fufficient to admit the 
needle with its cafe, it may then be direSed with 
fafety to pafs the blood-veffels , &c. and may then he 
pu/hed forward through the canula and the oppo¬ 
site fide of the tumor, and, having all the common 
teguments to perforate, all danger will he avoided. 

FEVERS. 

i. The fymptoms of a fever are, great reftlefs. 
Itefs ; the horfe ranging from one end of his rack 
to the other ; his flanks beat; his eyes are red 
and inflamed ; his tongue parched and dry ; his 
breath is hot, and fmells ftrong ; he lofes his ap¬ 
petite, and nibbles his hay, but docs not chew it, 
and is fiequently fmclling to the ground ; the 
whole body is hotter than ordinary, though not 
parched, as in fomc inflammatory diforders ; he 
dungs often, little at a time, ufually hard, and in 
finall bits: he fometimes ftales with difficulty, 
and his urine is high-coloured; and he feems to 
third, but drinks little at a time and often; his 
pulfu beats full and hard, to fifty flrokcs aud up¬ 
wards in a minute. 

CURE. 

Bleed to the quantity of two or three quarts, if 
the horfe is fir ong and in good condition : then 
give him a pint oj thefollowing dr ink, four timet <•' 
day t or an ounce of nitre, mixed up into a bull 
with honey, may he given thrice a-day infiead oj 
the drink, and wajh, <! down with three or four 
horns oj any fmall liquor. 

DRINK. 

Take of haum,fage, and camomile-flowers, each 
a handful, liquorice-rootfiiced half an ounce. Jail 
prunel or nitre three ounces ; infufe in two quarts 
of boiling water ; when cold, firain off, and fqueeze 
into it the juice of two or three lemons, and 
fweeten with honey. 

As the chief ingredient to he depended on in this 
drink is the nitre , it may perhaps he as well given 
in water alone j but as a horfe'sfiomach is Joon 
palled, and he requires palatable medicines, the 
other ingredients may in that refped have their ufe. 
for this purpofe, Soleyfil advifes two ounces of 
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felt of tartar, and one offal ammoniac, to be dif 
folved in two quarts of water, and mixed with q, 
pail of common water, adding a handful qfbran 
or barley flour to qualify the unpleafant tafle : this 
may be given every day, and is very ufejul. 

His dietfhould be fealded bran, given in fmall 
Quantities: which if he refufes, let him have dry 
bran fprinkled with water: put a handful of 
picked hay into the rack, which a horfe will often 
eat when he will touch nothing elfe: his water 
need not be much warmed, but Jhould be given ofte p 
and in fmall quantities : his cloathing Jhould be 
moderate; too much heat and weight on a horfe 
being improper in a fever, which Jcarce ever goes 
off in critical fweats , as ihofe in the human body 
terminate, but by firong perfpiration. 

If in a day or two he begins to eat his bran and 
pick a little hay, this method with good nurfing 
will anfwer : but if he refufes to feed, more blood 
Jhould be taken away, and the drinks continued! 
to which may be added two or three drachms offaf- 
fron, avoiding at this time all hotter medicines : 
the Jo/lowing glyflerJhould be given, which may he 
repeated every day ejpecially if his dung is knotty 
or dry. 

Take two handfuls of marjhmallows, and one of 
camomile flowers ; fennel-feed an ounce ; boil in 
three quarts of water to two ; fit ain off ', and add 
four ounces of treacle, and a pint of Unfeed oil or 
any common oil. 

Two quarts of water-gruel, fat broths ar pol-li. 
quor, with the treacle and oil, will anfwer this 
purpofe ; to which may be added a handful of fait. 
Thefe forts of glsfiers are more proper than ihofe 
with purging ingredients. 

The following opening drink is very eflefiual 
in thofe fevers ; and may be given every other 
day, when the glyfters fhould be omitted; but 
the nitre-balls or drink may be continued, except 
on thofe days they are taken. 

Take of cream of tartar and Glauber’s Jolts, 
each four ounces ; diffolve in barley-water, or any 
other liquor : an ounce or two of lenitive eUQuary 
may he added, or a drachm or two of powder of 
jalap, to quicken the operation in Jomehorfes. 

Four ounces ofglauher’sfalts, or cream of tar¬ 
tar, with the fame quantity of lenitive eleQuary, 
may he given for the fame purpofe, if the former 
Jhould not open the body fuffieiently. 

1 In four or five days the horfe generally begin 
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to pick liis hay, and has a fecming relifli for food; 
though his flanks will heave pretty much for a 
fortnight: yet the temper of his body and return 
of appetite (how, that nothing more is requiflte 
to complete his recovery than allowing him plen¬ 
ty of clean litter to reft him in the liable, and 
walking him abroad in the air. 

The method of treating a fever, according to 
the laws of nature is Ample ; and by long experi¬ 
ence, is confirmed to be infinitely preferable to 
the hot method. The intention here is to pro¬ 
mote the fecretionof urine and perfpiration, cool 
and dilute the fluids in general, and to leflen the 
quantity of blood. 

a. There is another fort of fever that horfes 
are fubjeft to, of a more complicated and irregu¬ 
lar natuie than the former; which, if not pro¬ 
perly treated, often proves fatal. 

The figns are, a flow fever, with languifliing 
and great deprefltons; the horfc is fometimes in¬ 
wardly hot, and outwardly cold ; at other times 
hot all over, but not to any extreme ; his eyes 
look moifl and languid : he has a continual moif- 
ture in his mouth, which is the reafon he feldom 
cares to drink, ami when he does, it is but little at 
a time. He feeds but little, and leaves oITas foon 
as he has eat a mouthful or two; he moves his 
jaws in a feeble loofc manner, with an unplea- 
fant grating of his teeth ; his body is commonly 
open; Iiis dung foft and moift, but feldom greafv ; 
his ftaling is often irregular, fometimes little, at 
other times profufe, feldom high-coloured, hut 
rather pale, with little or no fediment. 

When a horfe's appetite declines daily, till he 
refufes all meat, it is a bad fign. When the 
fever does not diminifh, or keep at a Hand, but 
increafcs, the cafe is then dangerous. But when 
it fcnftbly abates, and his mouth grows drier, the 
grating of his teeth ceafes, his appetite mends, 
and he takes to lie down, which perhaps he has 
not done for a fortnight, thefe arc piomifing 
f.gns. A horfe in thefe fevers always runs at 
the nofe, but not the kindly white difebarge, as in 
the breaking of a cold, but of a reddi/h or grecn- 
ilh dufky colour, and of a conftftencc like glue, 
.and flicks like turpentine to the hair on the in- 
fide of the noftrils : if this turns to a gleet ot 
clear thin water, the horfe’s hide keeps open, and 
he mends in his appetite ; thefe arc certaiu figns j 
ot recovery. ' 


The various and irregular fymptofna that at¬ 
tend this flow fever, require great /kill to direft 
the cure, and more knowledge of the fymptoms 
of horfes difeafes than the generality of gentle¬ 
men are acquainted with. The experienced far¬ 
rier fli on Id therefore be confulted and attended to, 
in regard to the fymptoms, but very feldom as 
to the application of the remedy, which is gene¬ 
rally above their comprehenfion : though it may 
be readily fcle&cd, by attending to the obferva- 
tions here inculcated. 

REMEDY. 

Firft take away a moderate quantity of blood, 
not exceeding three pints, and repeat l/it * in pro¬ 
portion to his Jhength, fulnefs, inward formefs, 
tough, or any tendency to inflammation. After 
this, the fever-drink firfl before-mentioned may be 
given, with the addition of an ounce offnake-t oot, 
and three drachms offaff ton and cam phot dijfolaed 
firfi in a little fpirit of wine : the quantity of the 
mire may be Irffened, and thefe increafed as the 
fymptoms indicate. 

The diet fhould be regular ; no oats given, but 
fc aided or raw bran Jpnnkled; the be ftfavomed 
hay fhould be given by handfuls, and often by hand, 
as fometimes the horfe is not able to lift his head 
to the rack. 

As drinking is fa abfolutcly neceffary to dilute 
the -blood, if the horfe refufes to diink freely of 
warm water or grin/, he mufl be indulged with 
having the chill only taken off b\ funding in the 
fable : nor wilt any inconvenience enfut, but of tents 
an advantage; for the naufeous warmth if water, 
foiced on horfes for a time, palls their fomachs, 
and takes away their appetites, ahuh the cold wa¬ 
ter generally re fores. 

Should the lever after this treatment increafe, 
the horfe feed little, flale often, his urine being 
thin and pale, and his dung fometimes loofe, and 
at oilier times hard ; fhould the moiflure in his 
mouth continue, his fkin being fometimes dry 
uik! at others moifl, with his coat looking flatting 
and forfeiting : upon thefe irregular fymptoms 
which denote great danger, give the following 
hall, or drink; for in thefe cafes there is no time 
to be loft. 

Ti.he of conlraytrva-root, myrrh, and fnakt- 
rout, each two drachms, fuff ion one drachm, sni- 
ilindale or Venice treacle half an oniue, ma-.e into, 
a bull with honey , which jjtquld be given twice or , 
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thrice a Jay, with two or three horns of an inf upon 
of fnake-root fweetened with honey ; to a pint and 
a half of which may be added half a pint of treacle- 
water or vinegar, which latter is a medicine of ex¬ 
cellent ufc in all hinds of inflammatory and pu¬ 
trid d’forders , either external or internal. 

Should thefe balls not prove fucrefsful, add to 
each a drachm of camphor, and, where it can be af¬ 
forded, to a horfe of value, the fame quantity o/'ca- 
flor. Or Ike following drink may be fibflituted 
in their Jleadfor fame days. 

Take conlrayerva and fnake-root of each two 
ounces, liquorice-root one ounce, foffron two 
drachms; infufe in two quarts of boiling water 
ctofe coveredfor two hours ; J/rain off, and add 
half a pint of diftitled vinegar. Jour ounces off pi¬ 
nt of wine, wherein half an ounce oj camphor is 
diffolved, and two ounces of tnilhndate or Tenice 
treacle ; give a pint of this drink every Jour, fix, 
or eight hours. 

Should the. horfe he to five , rcconrfe mufl he had 
to i.'v/lcrs or the opening drink : Jhould he purge., 
take, care not tofopprefs it, if moderate, but if, by 
continuance the koip grows feeble, add dta/lor- 
diurn to hrs drinks, injlatd if the muhndate, ; tf 
it inneafs, give more potent remedies. 

Let it be remembered that camphor is a very 
powerful and cfTeftttal medicine in all thefe kinds 
of putrid fevers ; being both a&ive and attenuat¬ 
ing, and particularly calculated to promote the 
feerctions oT mine and perfpiration. 

Regard fhould alfo be had to his Haling, which 
if in too great quantities fo as manifeitly 10 dc- 
prefs his fpirits, fhould be controlled by proper 
rellringents, or by preparing his drink with lime- 
water. If on the contrary, it happens that he is 
too remifs this way, and Hales fo little as to oc- 
cafion a fulnefs and lwelling of the body and legs, 
recourfe may be had to the following 
DRINK. 

Take of fait prunella, or nitre, one ounce; ju¬ 
niper-berries, and Tenice turpentine, of each half 
an ounce : make into a ball with oil of amber. 

Give him two or three of thefe balls, at proper 
intervals, with a dcioelron of marfi-niuliows 
fweetened with honey. 

But if, noiwiihflanding the method I have di¬ 
rected, a grecnilh or reddilh gleet is difeharged 
from his noflriis, with a frequent fiiee/.iiig; if lie 
continues to lofe his flefli, and becomes hide¬ 


bound; if he altogether forfakes his meat, and 
daily grows weaker; if he fwclls about the joints, 
and his eyes look fixed and dead ; if the kernels 
under his jaws fwell, and feel loofe : if his tail is 
railed, and quivers ; if his breath Imells ftrong, 
and a purging enfues with a difeharge of fetid 
dark-coloured matter; his cafe may then be rec¬ 
koned as beyond recovery. 

The ligns of a horfe’s recovery are known by 
his hide keeping open, and his (kin feeling kindly; 
his cars and feet will be of a moderate warmth, 
and his eyes brilk and lively, his nofe grows clean 
and dry ; his appetite mends, he lies down well, 
and both Hales, and dungs regularly. 

Be carelul not to overfeed him on his recovery: 
let his diet be light, feeds frnall, and increafedby 
drgrecs, as he gets ftrength ; for,'by overfeeding, 
liorfcs have frequent rclapfcs, or great forfeits, 
which arc always difficult of cure. 

If this fever fhould be brought to intermit, or 
prove of the intermitting kind, immediately after 
the fit is over give an ounce of Jefuit’s bark, and 
tepeat it every fix hours till the horfe has taken 
four or fix ounces : fhould eruptions or fwellings 
appear, they ought to be encouraged ; for they 
are good fymptoms at the decline of a fever, de¬ 
note a termination of the difiemper, and that me¬ 
dicines are no longer svanted. 

The true reafons, perhaps, why fo many horfes 
mifearry in fevers, are, that their maHcrs or doc¬ 
tors, will not wait with patience, and let nature 
have fair play : that they generally neglcft bleed¬ 
ing fufficiently at firfi; and arc conAantly forc¬ 
ing down fugar-fops, or other food, in a horn, as 
if a horfe muft be flarved in a few days if he did 
not eat; then they ply Hint twice or thrice a-day 
with hot medicines and fpirituous drinks, which, 
excepting a very few cafes, muH be extremely 
pernicious to a horfe, whofe diet is naturally Am¬ 
ple, and whofe flomach and blood, unaccuflomrd 
to fuch heating medicines, lituA be greatly in- 
j ured, and by fuch treatment, there is no rcafun 
to doubt but they arc often inflamed. 

Dilute the blood with plenty of water, or white 
drink ; let his diet be warm bran-mvfhes, and his 
hay fptinkled. Should the fever rife, which will 
hr known by the fymptoms bfore deferibed, give 
iam an ounce of nit re tin ice. a day in his water, or 
made up into a ball with honey. Let his body be 
kept cool and open, with the opening drink, given 
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tzviee or thrice a week ; or an ounce of fait of tar¬ 
tar may be given every day, dijfolvedin his water, 
Jor that purpofe, omitting then the nitre. After a 
week's treatment in this manner, the cordial ball 
may be given once or twice a day, with an infujion 
of liquorice-root Jweetened with honey ; to which 
may be added when the phlegm is tough, or cough 
dry and hu/ky, a quarter of a pint of linfeed or fai¬ 
led oil, and the fame quantity of oxymel fquills. 

The following cooling purge it very proper to 
give at the decline of the diftemper, and may be 
repeated three or four times. 

Take two ounces 0/Jenna, anifeed and fennel 
bruifed each half an ounce-, fait of tartar three 
drachms; let them infufe two hours in a pint of 
boiling water; Jlrain off, and dffolve it in three 
ounces of Glauber's fait, and two of cream of tar¬ 
tar ; give this for a dofe in the morning. 

This purge generally works very gently before 
night; and in fevers, and all inflammatory difor- 
ders, is infinitely preferable to any other pliyfic. 

A horfe’s pulfe (hould more particularly be 
attended to than is cuftomary, as a proper efliinate 
may thereby be made both of the degree and vio¬ 
lence of the fever prefent, by obferving the rapi¬ 
dity of the blood’s motion, and the force that the 
heart and arteries labour with to propel it round. 
The higheft calculation that has been made of the 
quicknefi of the pulfe in a healthy horfe, is, that 
it beats about forty firokes in a minute; fo that 
in proportion to the increafe above this number, 
the fever is rifing, and if farther increafcd to 
above fifty, the fever is very high. 

How often the pulfe beats in a minute may ea- 
fily be difeovered by meafuring the time by a flop- 
watch or minute fand-giafs, while your hand is 
laid on the horfe's near fide, or your fingers on 
any artery : thofe which run up on each fide the 
neck are generally to be feen beating, as well as 
felt, a little above the cheft ; and one withinlide 
each leg may by the finger be traced. 

In order to form a proper judgment in fevers, 
a due attention to the pulfe is fo important an 
article, that it would appear amazing it has fo 
much been negleftcd, if one did not recoiled, 
that the generality of farriers are fo egregioufly 
ignorant, that they have no manner of conception 
of the blood’s circulation, nor in general have 
they ability enough to diflinguilh the difference 
between an artery and a vein.—With fuch pretty 


guardian* do we intruft the healths and Ifrei of * 
the moll valuable of animals 1 
PLEURISY, and an INFLAMMATION of the 
- LUNGS, ( 3 c. 

l. Mr. Gibfon was the firft writer on farriery, 
who treated of the above dangerous diforders, 
who, by frequently examining the carcafes of 
dead horfes, found them fubjed to the different 
inflammations deferibed by him, as follows. 

“ A pleurify, then, which is an inflammation 
of tbe pleura; and a peripneumony, which is an 
inflammation of the lungs; have fymptoms very 
much alike; with this difference only, that in a 
pleurify a horfe fliows great uneafinefs, and ihifts 
about from place to place; the. fever, which at 
firft is moderate, rifes fuddenly very high; in 
the beginning he often drives to lie down, but 
ftarts up again immediately, and frequently turns 
his head towards the affe&cd fide, which has 
caufed many to miftake a pleuritic diforder for 
the gripes, this fign being common to both, 
though with this difference: in the gripes, a 
horfe frequently lies down and rolls; and, when 
they are violent, he will alfo have convulfive 
twitches, his eyes being turned up, and his limbs 
ftretched out, as if he were dying ; his ears and 
feet are fometimes orcaftonally hot, and fomc- 
times as cold as ice; he falls into prufufe fweats, 
and then into cold damps; drives often to ftala 
and dung, but with great pain and difficulty ; 
which fymptoms generally continue till he has 
fome relief: but, in a pleurify, a horfe’s cars and 
feet are always burning hot, his mouth parched 
and dry, his pulfe hard and quick: even fome¬ 
times, when he is nigh dying, liis fever is conti¬ 
nued and incrcafing; and though in the begin¬ 
ning he makes many motions to lie down, yet af¬ 
terwards he reins back as far as his collar will 
permit, and makes not the leafl offer to change . 
his pofture, but Hands panting with (hort flops, 
and a difpofition to cough, till he has fome relief, 
or drops down. 

** In an inflammation of the lungs, feveral of 
the fymptoms are the fame; only in the begin¬ 
ning he i*4efs aflivc, and never offers to lie down 
during the whole time of Iris fieknefs; his fever 
is ftrong, breathing-difficult, and attended with a 
(hort cough t and whereas in a pleurify, a horfe's 
mouth is generally parched and dry; in an in¬ 
flammation of the lungs, when a horfe’s mouth is 
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•pen, a ropy, fiime will run out io abundance; he 
'gleets alfo at the nofe a rcddiih or yellowilh wa¬ 
ter, which flicks like glue to the infide of fait 
noflrils. 

“ In a pleurify, a horfe heaves and works 
violently at his flanks, with great reftlcflhefs, and 
for the inoft part his belly is tucked up : but in an 
inflammation of the lungs, lie always (hows, ful- 
nefs ; the working of his flanks is.regular, except 
after drinking and fliifting his poflure; and Isis 
ears and feet arc for the mod part cold, and often 
in damp fwcats." 

To cure both thefe diforders, obferve thefe 
DIRECTIONS. 

In the beginning aflrong horfe may lofe three 
quarts of blood, the next day two quarts more; 
and, if fymploms do not abate, the bleeding mu/l be 
repeated, a quart at a time ;for it isJpecdy, large, 
and quick-repeated bleedings that are in thefe cafes 
chiefly to be depended on. But if a horfe has ha l 
any previous weahnefs, or is old, you mujl bleed 
him hi lej's quantities, and oftener. Mr.Gibfon re - 
commends rowels on each Jide the brcajl, and one 
on the belly , and a blijlcring ointment to he rubbed 
all over his brijkct upon the JortmoJl ribs. 

The diet and medicines Jhould be both cooling, 
attenuating, relaxing, and diluting. After the 
operation of bleeding, therefore, Mr. Taphn di¬ 
re Us “ to have ready fame bran and very fii-eet hay 
cut /mail, and /cabled together ; which place hot 
in the manger, that the fumes may be imbibed as an 
internal fomentation to relax the rigidity of the 
glands, and excite a difehargrfiom the nofliils fc 
J'oon aspof/tble. The very nature of this cafe, and 
the danger to which the horfe. is cxpofed. /uffici- 
ently point out the propriety and eon/i/leney of ex¬ 
erting allpofjille alacrity to obtain relief, or coun- 
teratl the difeafe in itsJir flfl age : therefore let the 
fumigation of fraided bran and hay be repeated 
every four or five hours, and without delay pre¬ 
pare the following 

DECOCTION. 

Pearl barley, raifins fplit , and turkey ftgs fliced, 
each fix ounces ;flick liquorice brui/ed two ounces. 
Boil thefe in a gallon of water till reduced to thiee 
quarts ,* flram off ; and, while hot,flir in one 
pound of honey, and, when cold, a pint of diflillcd 
vinegar ; giving an ounce of this decotlion every 
four, five, or fix hours, according to thejate and 
invetetacy of the difeafe. 

Mo. is. i 


If relief is not obtained fo foon as expe&ed, 
and the horfe is coftive, give him the following 
CLYSTER. 

Two quarts of common gruel ; coarfe fugarji* 
ounces ; Glauber falts four ounces ; tinBure of 
jalap two ounces ; and a quarter of a pint of olive 
oil. This mufl be repeated every twenty-four hours , 
or oftener if neceffary. 

Should the fymplomsfill continue violent, with¬ 
out difeovering any Jigns of abatement s after 
waiting a proper time for the rffrfls of previous 
adminiflrations, let the bleeding be repealed, is 
quantities proportioned to the urgency if theSymp¬ 
toms, continuing the decotlion and nitre every four 
hours, and repeating the clyfltr if plentiful evacua¬ 
tions have not been obtained by the former injedlion. 

The diluting drink, preferibed before, is hero 
introduced in preference to a bull, that its medi¬ 
cinal efficacy may be expediliou/ly conveyed to tho 
feat of difeafe. So foon as the wifhedfor advan¬ 
tages are ohferved, and the predominant and dan¬ 
gerous fymploms begin to fubfide, when he labours 
left in rrfpiration, is bnfkrr in appearance, heaves 
hfs in the flank, dungs frequently, flales freely, 
runs at the nofe, eats his warm mafhes offcalded 
bran, with four ounces of honey to each, and will 
dunk thin gruel for his common drink, in each 
draught cf which Jhould be di/folved two ounces of 
ettam cf tartar ; in fhort.Jo focn as every appear- 
aih e of danger is di/pellcd, the management may 
be the fame as in a common eda ; leaving off the 
m.flics and diluting drink by degrees, and varying 
the mode of treatment as circumflancts max dictate , 
and giving him every morningfor afortnight, one 
of thefollowing 

BALLS. 

Ca/lile foap fix ounces; gum ammoniacum, 
two ounces; anife and cummin feeds, in powder, 
eachfoui ounces ; honeyfufficient to form the mafs, 
which divide into a dozen bulls. 

To prevent any ill cAc£t$ that may arife from 
the bad condition of the matter that has fo 
long overloaded the veffcls of the lungs, fuch as 
the formation of ulcers, knots or tubeicles, the 
bed method will be, fo foon as the horfe, with 
care, gentle excrcifc, moderate and regular feed¬ 
ing, has recovered in a tolerable degree his na¬ 
tural flrength, to put him upon the following 
gentle courfe of phyfic ; and it will become 
more immediately aeceflary, where the horfe 
A bean 
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bears about him remnants of tbe diftemper, cither 
in a gleet from tbe nofe, rattling in his throat, 
difficulty of breathing, or hcavihg in the flanks. 

Socotorine aloes nine drachms ; rhubarb and 
jalap each a drachm and a half ; gum ammonia- 
cum, calomel, and ginger, each a drachm ; oil of 
juniper fixty drops ; fxrup of buckthorn fufficicnt 
to make a ball. Six clear days or more, if the 
horfe is weak,fhould be allowed between each do/e. 

There is alfo an external pleurify, or inflam¬ 
mation of the mufcles between the ribs, which, 
when not properly treated, proves the foundation 
of that difordcr called the elicit-founder; for if 
the inflammation is not difperfed in time, and 
the vifeid blood and juices fo attenuated by in¬ 
ternal medicines that a free circulation is ob¬ 
tained, fucli a ftiffnefs and inactivity will remain 
on thefe parts, as will not cafily be removed, and 
w hich is generally known by the name of cheil- 
founder. 

The figns of this inflammation, 'or external 
pleurify, arc a fliffnefs of the body, fhoulders, and 
fore-legs ; attended fometimes with a ihort dry 
cough, and a Ihrinking when handled in tliofc 
pails. 

Bleeding, faff peelorals, at tenuants, and gentle 
purge-., are the internal remedies / and externally, 
i,':( parts affected may be. bathed with equal parts 
of /pirit of fal ammoniac and ointment oj marjh- 
ma//ow.t or oil oj camomile. 

Thefe outward inflammations frequently fall 
into the infide of the fore-leg, and fometimes 
neat the Ihoulder ; binning abfeefles, which ter¬ 
minate the dilorder. 

COUGH. 

This article is fpoken of under the proper head. 

APOPLEXY or STAGGERS , LETHARGY , 
EPILEPSY, and PALSY. 

All diftemprrs of the head arc by farriers gene¬ 
rally included under two denominations, viz. 
flaggers and convulfions, wherein they always 
fuppofe the head primarily affefied. But in 
ireating thefe diforders, I fliall diflinguifh be¬ 
tween thofc that arc peculiar to the head, as hav¬ 
ing their fource originally thence; and thofe 
that are only concomitants of fome other difeafe. 

In ah apoplexy a horfe drops down fuddenly, 
without other fenfe or motion than a working at 
his flanks. 

The previous fymptoms are. drowflnefs; wa¬ 


tery eyes, fomewhat full and inflamed ; adifpo* 
fition to reel; feebienefs; a bad appetite; the head 
alinoft conflantly hanging, or reiling on the 
manger ; fometimes with little or no fever, and 
fcarce any alteration in the dung or urine ; 
the horfe is fometimes difpoied to rear up, and 
apt to fall back when handled about the head ; 
which is often the cafe with young horfes, to 
which it docs not fuddenly prove mortal, but with 
proper help they may fometimes, recover. If the 
apoplexy proceeds from wounds or blows on the 
head, or matter on the brain ; befides the above 
fymptoms, the horfe will be frantic by fits, cfpe- 
cially after his feeds, fo as to flart and fly at every 
thing. Thefe cafes fcldont admit of a pcrfcfcl 
recovery ; and when horfes fall down fuddenly, 
and work violently at their flanks, without any 
ability to rife after a plentiful bleeding, they fel- 
dom recover. 

REMEDY. 

Empty the veffels as quick as poffible, by Jlriking 
the veins in Jcvcrul parts at once, bleeding to four 
or five quarts ; and raife up the horfe's head and 
Jhoulders, Jup porting them with plenty oj //raw. 
JJ hefurvivts the Jit, cutfever al rowels : give hint 
night and morning clyfiers prepared with a /hang 
dec oil ion of Jenna and fait, or the purging c/yfler 
mentioned in the directions-, blow o/ne a day up 
his nofirils a diachm of powder of afaralacia, 
which will promote a great difi haigr ; afterwards 
two or three a/oetic purges Jhould be given ; and 
tofecure him Jiom a retapfe, by attenuating and 
thinning his blood, give him an ounce oj equal 
parts of antimony and crotus rnetallurum jar m 
month ; or, which is preferable, the fame quantity 
of cinnabar of antimony and gum guaiacum. 

IJ the fit proceeds only from highfeeding, fulnefs 
of blood, and want oj f efficient exerci/e, or a fizy 
blood , wkith is often the cafe with young horfes , 
who though they reel, flagger, and fometimes Jud. 
denly fall down, yet are eqfily cured by the above 
method, an opening diet with fealdtd bran and 
barley will be neceffary for fome lime ; and the 
bleeding may be repeated in fmall quantities. 

The other diforders of the head, fuch as Jcthar« 
gy or deeping evil, epilepfy or falling-fickiicfs. 
vertigo, lrciizy, and madnefs, convulfions, and 
paralytica] diforders, as they are moil of them to 
be treated as the apoplexy and epilepfy, by bleed¬ 
ing and evacuations, with the alteratives there 

directed. 
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dirified, 1 (halt not treat of'them feparately; but 
mention fome particular rules to diftinguifli them, 
according to the plan I laid down; and then offer 
fome general remedies for the feveral purpofes. 

In an epilepfy or falling ficknefs, the horfe 
reels and daggers, his eyes are fixed in his head, 
he has nO fenfe of what he is doing, he fiales and 
dungs ihfenfibly, he runs round and falls fudden- 
}y; 1'ometimes he is immoveable, with his legs 
firetched out as if lie was dead, except only a 
quick motion of his heart and lungs, which 
caufes a violent working of his flanks ; fome- 
times he has involuntary motions, and (baking of 
his limbs, fo flrong, that lie has not only beat and 
fpurned his litter, but the pavement with it ; and 
with thefe alternate fymptoms a horfe has conti¬ 
nued more than three hours, and then has fur- 
prifingly recovered : at the going off of the fit, 
he generally foams at the mouth, the foam being 
white and dry, like what comes from a healthful 
horfe when lie champs on the bit. 

But in gripes of all kinds, whether they pro¬ 
ceed from diforders in the guts or mention of 
urine, a horfe is often up and down, rolls and 
tumbles about; and when he goes to lie down, 
generally makes feveral motions with great Teem¬ 
ing carefulnefs, which (hows he lias a fenfe of his 
pain ; and if he lies firetched out for any time, 
the (pace is generally hut Ihort. 

Epileptics and ccnvulfions may arife from 
blows on the head, too violent exercifc, and hard 
draining ; and from a fulnefs of blood, or iinpo- 
verifhed blood, and furfeits ; which are fome of 
the caufcs that denote the original difordcr. 

In lethargic diforders, the horfe generally reds 
his head with his mouth in the manger, and his 
pole often reclined to one fide ; he will ihow an 
inclination to eat, but generally falls a deep with 
his food in his mouth, and he frequently fwal- 
lows it whole without chewing. 

REMEDY. 

Emollient chflrrs are very neerffary, zi ith the 
nervous tails recommended for the facers and 
convulfions ; firong purges are not rrqui/ite, nor 
mujl you bleed in too large quantities, unlrj's the 
horfe be young and lu/by. In old horfes, rowels 
and large evacuations are improper ; but volatiles 
of all binds are of ufe when they tan be afforded: 
the alterative purge mentioned at the end of this 
article may be given and repeated on amendment. 


This diftemper is to be cured by thefe means, 
if the horfe is not old and pa ft his vigour. It ii 
a good fign if he has a tolerable appetite, and 
diinks freely without flabbering, and if he lies 
down and rifes up carefully, though it be bul 
feldom. 

But if a lethargic horfe does not lie down ; if 
lie is altogether ftupid and carelefs, and takes no 
notice of any thing that comes near him : if he 
dungs and dales feldom, and even while he deeps 
and dozes, iL is a had fign : if he runs at the nofe 
white matter, it ms fy relieve him ; but if a vifeid 
gleet that flicks to his nofirils like glue, turns to 
a profit fe running of ropy, reddilh, and greenifh 
matter it is an infallible fign of a great decay of 
nature, and that it will prove fatal. 

When a horfe is fo ftrongly convulfed as to 
caufe his jaws to be locked up, it is beft to give 
liim medicines by way of clyfler ; for forcing 
open the jaws by violence often puts a horfe into 
fuch agonies, that the fymptoms are thereby in- 
creafed. In this cafe nourishing clyflers made of 
milk-pottage, broths, &c. fhotild be given to the 
quantity of three or four quarts a day: clyflers 
of this kind will be retained, and abforbed into 
the blood; and there have been infiances of 
horfes thus fupported for three weeks together, 
who miifl otherwife have periflied. 

Frictions (honld be applied with unwearved di¬ 
ligence every two or three hours; wherever any 
iliffnefs or contractions in the mufcles appear ; 
for a horfe in thefe cafes never lies down till they 
are in fome meafure removed. 

The ufe of rowels in thefe cafes is generally 
unfuccefsful, the (kin being lo teiife and tight, 
that they feldom digeft kindly, and fometimes 
mortify : fo that if they are applied, they fliould 
be put under the jaws, and in the bread. 

In paralytic diforders where the ufe of a limb 
or limbs is taken away, rub into the parts affe&ed 
the following ftimulating 

EM BROCA TIOX. 

Tube four ounces of oil of turpentine, nerve oint¬ 
ment and oil of bays each two ounces, camphor 
rubbed fne one ounce, rectified oil of amber three 
ounces, and tinffure of canthu rides one ounce. 

With this liniment the parts affetledJhould le 
well bathed for a confiderabU time, to mate it 
pencil ate ; and when the bind parts tbic/iy ars 
lame , the back and loins Jhould be well rubied with 

the 
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the fame. To the nervous medicines before recom¬ 
mended may be added fnake-root, contrayerva, 
muflardfeed, horfe-radijh root, fierped in firong 
beer, or wine where it can be afforded. Take the 
following for an example, which may be given to 
the quantity of three pints a day alone, or two 
horns full may be taken after the nervous ball. 

Take fnake-root, contrayerva, and valerian, of 
each half an ouncet mu/lard-feed and horfc-ra- 
dijh-root fcraped, of each two ounces ; long pepper 
two drachms ; infufe in three pints of jl to ng wine. 

When the horfc is recovering from any of thefe 
diforders, the following alterative purge may be 
repeated two or three times, as it operates gently. 

Take foe otorine aloes one ounce, myrrh half an 
ounce, afafetida and gum ammoniacum cj each 
two drachms , andfaffron one drachm; make into 
a ball with any fy rup. 

Where a retention of dung is the caufe of this 
diforder, the great gut fhouldfirfl be raked tho¬ 
roughly with a fmall hand, after which plenty of 
emollient oily clyfiersJhculd be thrown up, and the 
opening drink given, til! the bowels are thoroughly 
emptied of their impnfoiled dung. Their diet 
fhouldfot fome days be opening, and coii/ifi chiefly 
ofJcalded bran, with four of brinflone, folded 
bailey, £?c, 

CONSUMPTION. 

The reader is referred to its proper article. 
BROKEN-WIND. 

This diforder, according to the opinion of Mr. 
Gibfon, generally originates from injudicious or 
hafty feeding of young horfes for fale ; by which 
means the growth of the lungs, and all the con¬ 
tents within the cheft, are fo increafed, and in a 
few years fo preternaturally enlarged, that the 
cavity of the cheft is not capacious enough for 
them to expand themfelves in and perform their 
functions. 

A narrow contracted cheft with large lungs 
may fometimes naturally be the caufe of this dif¬ 
order : and it has been obferved, that horfes rif- 
ing eight years old are as liable to this diflemper, 
as, at a certain period of life, men are to fall into 
afthmas, confumptions, and chronic difeafes. 

The rcafon why it becomes more apparent at 
this age may be, that a horfc comes to his full 
ftrengtband maturity at this time; at fix, he com. 
moniy finifties his growth in height; after that 
time he lets down his belly and fpreads, and all 


his parts ate grown to their full extent j fo that 
the preflure on the lungs and midriff is now more 
increafed. 

But how little weight foever thefe reafons may 
have, repeated diffe&ions have given ocular 
proofs of a preternatural largenefs, not only of 
the lungs of broken-winded horfes, but of their 
heart and its bag, and of the membrane which 
divides the cheft: as well as of a remarkable 
thinnefs in the diaphragm or midriff. This dif- 
proportion has been obferved to be fo great, that 
the heart and lungs have been almoft of twice 
their natural fizc, perfectly found, and without 
any ulceration whatever, or any defctl in the 
wind-pipe or its glands. Hence it appears, that 
this enormous fizc of the lungs, and the fpace 
they occupy, by hindering the free action of the 
midriff, is the chief caufe of this diforder : and 
as the fubflance of the lungs was found mor« 
flefiiy than ufual, they' of courfc mull lofc a great 
deal of their fpring and tone. 

Whoever confidersa broken-wind in this light, 
mull own that it may be reckoned among the in¬ 
curable difeafes of horfes ; and that all the boafted 
pretenfions to cure are vain and frivolous, fince 
the utmoll fkill can amount to no more than now 
and then palliating the fymptonis, and mitigating 
their violence. 

I dial I therefore only lay down fuch methods 
as will moil probably prevent this diforder, when 
purfued in lime. But if they fliould not fucrccd, 
I (hall offer fome remedies and rules to mitigate 
its force, and make a horfc as ufcful as poflible 
under this malady. 

It generally happens, before a broken-wind ap¬ 
pears, that the horfc has a dry obiliuatc cough, 
without any vifiblc ficknefs or lofs of appetite ; 
but, on the contrary, a difpofition to fuul feed¬ 
ing, eating the litter, and drinking much water. 

In order then to prevent, as much as poflible, 
this diforder, obferve the following method of 
CURE. 

Bleed him, and give him mercurial phyfic, re¬ 
peating it two or three limes ; the following, balls 
are then to be taken for fome lime, which have 
been found extremely efficacious in removing olfh- 
nate coughs. 

Take aurum mofiiicum, finely powdered, eight 
ouncts; myrrh and elecampane, powdeied, four 
ounces each’, anifeed and bay-berries, each an 
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ounce ; faffron , half an ounce ; make it into balls 
with oxymelfquills. 

The auram mofaicum is made of equal parts of 
quickfilver, tin, fal ammoniac, and fulphur. We 
give this 'medicine as ftrongiy recommended by 
Mr. Gibfon; but how far the aurum mofaicum 
may contribute to its efficacy, may perhaps juilly 
be difputrd: as a fubilitute in its room, therefore, 
for this purpofe, I recommend the fame quantity 
of powdered fquills, or gum ammoniacum, or 
equal parts of each. 

Broken-winded horfes fhould eat fparingly of 
bay, which as well as their corn may be wetted 
with cliambcr-lye, or fair water; as this will 
snake them lefs craving after water. 

The volatile falls ill the urine may make it 
piefcralile to water, and may be the reafon why 
gallic is found fo efficacious in thefe cafes ; two 
or three cloves given at a time in a feed, or three 
ounces of gailic hruifed, and boiled in a quart of 
mi;!: and water, and given everv other morning 
fci a I ort nig In. have been found infinitely fer- 
xi. cuMc ; fot by warming and ftimulating the fo- 
lids, ami diiloiviiig the tenacious juices which 
choke up the vclfcls of the lungs, thefe com¬ 
plaints are greatlv relieved. 

C'aii-Iul feeding and moderate cxcrcifc has 
greatly iclieved broken-winded horfes. 

Ilorlcs font to grabs in order to be cured of an 
obflinaic rough, have often returned completely 
biol.en. winded, where the paffurc has been rich 
and fucculent, fo that thev have had their bellies 
(ouflatitly lull. As the ill confequcnccs thereof 
are obvious, where you have not the eonvcnicncv 
of turning out your horfe for a conllancy, you 
may foil him lor a month or two with voting 
giecn barley, tares, or any other kind of young 
herbage. 

To pur five tliick-windcd horfes, Barbadocs and 
common tar have often been given with fuccefs, 
to the quantity of two fpoonfuls, mined with the 
\olk of an egg, diffolvcd in warm ale, and given 
tailing two or three limes a week, eipccially 
thole days you hunt or travel. 

But in order to make all thefe forts of horfes of 
any real fcrvicc to you, the grand point is to have 
a particular regard to their diet, obferving a juli 
economy both in that and their vxercifc: giving 
but a moderate quantity of hay, corn, or water, 
at a time, and luuiilcning the former, to prevent 
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their requiring too much of the latter, and never 
exerciftng them but svith moderation. 

The following alterative ball may be given once 
a fortnight or three weeks, and as it operates very 
gently, and requires no confinement but on tbofe 
days it is given (svhen warm meat and water are 
neceflaryj, it may be continued for two or three 
months. 

J'akr foectorinc aloes Jix drachms ; myrrh, gal- 
bavum , and ammoniacum, oj each two drachms ; 
bay-berries half an ounce ; form thefe into a ball 
with a fpoonful of oil of amber, and a fufficient 
quantity of fyrup of buckthorn. 

Mr. Taplin widely differs in opinion from Mr. 
Gibfon, and conflders the idea of overgrown 
lungs as ridiculous. He fuggcfls the following 
as grounds of a more rational opinion concerning 
the fource of this dileafe. 

“ Whether horfes who have been in the habit 
of lull or foul feeding, with a very trifling portion 
of excrcife, and without any internal clcanflrg 
from evacuations, rompullively obtained by 
purgatives or diuretics, may not conffantlv en¬ 
gender a quantity of vifeid, tough, phlegmatic, 
matter; which accumulating by flow degrees, 
may fo clog and fill up fume of that infinity of 
minute paffages with which the lungs ate known 
to abound, as probably to obflruit the air vclfcls 
in their ncccffaty expanflon for the office of ref- 
piration ? And whether this very probable ob- 
iiruet on or partial fuppreffion may not in fudden, 
haffy, and long continued exertions, rupture o- 
thers, and by fuch local deficiency affect the elaf- 
ticity of the whole ? The probability, and in¬ 
deed great appearance of this progrefs, has ever 
influenced tre moil forcibly to believe, that fuch 
i bitrucii'.-ns -'nee iorn.cd, the evil accumulates, 
i.:i a multiplicity of the vdu-ls become imper¬ 
vious. .oil! tvndc: the lungs, by their conflant ac- 
ciimi.hmon and dillention, too tigid for the great 
.tu.l ttecclfary putpofe of refpiration." 

“ It cannot but beobferved ;fays lie) what an 
anxious tlc.'ire broken-winded horfe always dif- 
p!.r. s to obtain water; a felf-evident convirtioti 
i«* is rondos cd uneafy by fome glutinous adlieflvc 
i::tcrn.il Jlubihince, that inflinrt alone prompts 
tbs animal to expert ds inking may wafli away: 
on the contrary, if as Baulct and Gibfon ftippoie, 
‘the lungs arc too large for the cheff,' even thing 
that incrcafcs the bulk of the abdomen or s i.'Vera 

B and 
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and confcquently the p re flu re upon the diaphragm During this courfc hay and water are to he dtf« 

tnuft increafe the difquietude, which is natural pen fed with a very fparing hand* fo as to prevent 
to believe front the fagacity of animals in other too great an accumulation in the ftomach or in- 

inftanccs, they would in this moll carefully a- teilincs, that an obfervatidn may be made with 

-void.’’ the greatell certainty, whether any hopes of fuc- 

Mr. Taplin does not deny, that fitch a dcfcfl cefs from niediciue may be jullly entertained; if 
may fumrtimes occur, as a chell too narrow for not, farther cxpence will be unadvifeable, as it 
lungs of an uncommon extenfion, that confliiute will appear, after fuch trial, an incurable malady 
naturally what are called thick-winded horfes : in at all events and only fufceptible of palliation, 

which cafes, it is agreed, there is no hope of a Mr. Merrick fpcaks but lightly as to the caufe 
cure, nor fcarcely of any alleviation. But he of this dil'order, but gives the following directions 
will by no means admit the above deformity to Tor its cute. If, fays he, this difuidcr is occafi- 
be a cafe of common occurrence, far lefs that it is oned from the horfc being plethoric, bleeding 
the univerfai or even the moil ordinary caufc of and purging u ith gentle exercife will remove it, 
broken wind. He therefore concludes, that if if taken in hand in the early part of the difeafe, 
the above hvpothefis is founded in facl (which dr- hut if fiom other caufes it mull be treated as 
cumflances will not allow him the leall reafon to hereafter ditched ; and if it does not give way 
doubt), a cure mav certainly be expefted. pro- in a (hurt time to the prefciiption here laid down, 
sided the attempt is made upon the firft appear- it generally ends in a confumption or diopfv. 
ance of the difeafe ; though he does not hold out But before the animal falls into a confirmed Itatc 
the probability where the original caufe Has been of this dilcafc, you will ubferve he will for foine 
of long Handing, and no attempts made to relieve, time be violently afflicted with a very obflinatc. 
In attempting the cure, the natural and obvi- dry, bulky cough, without the leaf! figns oi fu k- 
011 s indications are. To promote the neceflary nefs or lofs of appetite, but much dii'pofcd to foul 
evacuations in the firft inftance, to attenuate the feeding, and drinking more water than ordinary, 
vifeidity of the glutinous obftrultcd matter, and Alter bleeding the horfc give him the following 
to deterge the paflages by a ftimulation of the fo- purge. 

lids. Bleeding is therefore the firft meafiire ; Tukr jalap and Barbadoes aloes, in fine pon der, 
and it ought to be repeated at proper inteivals in of each /tali an ounce ; menurius duUts, this 
moderate quantities, till divefted of the coal of drachms ; faff mu tu-o drachms; r;t cf ant feds, 
fize and livid appearance that are certain figns of half an crime ; and with a i-rtle n atal flour, and 
the lungs being obfttufled either by vifeidity or a fuffiuenl quantity of buihtharn J\rup, form a 
inflammation. After bleeding the horfc mull go ball to be given immediately after Heeding, and be 
through a regular courfe of the mild purging halls particular in working tiff thit purge with warm. 
preferibed after recovery from pleurify. They bran and water • no cold water to be yyven the day 
are (lightly impregnated with mercurial particles, the animal takes the phyfic. Thu purge may be 
and blended with the gums form a moil excellent admirnflered two or three times in the taui/e of a 

medicine for the purpofe. In three days alter month. The days hr does not take the purging 

the operation of the third dofe, Mr. Taplin di- medicine give him us follow : 

refcts to begin upon the following detergent bal- Take affa-fatida and gum-ammoniac, erf each 
famics, and continue to give one ball every three ounces ; fquil/s fix ounces ; aloes two ounces ; 
morning, fo long as may be thought neceflary to cinnabar oj antimony, half a pound ; pill fly race, 
form a fair opinion whether the advantage is two ounces ; with a JuJfiiient quantity oj honey 
gained or relief likely to be obtained. make into a pajle , and give the horfe the fize of a 

Take of the befl white foap eight ounces ; gum pallet's egg every evening and morning, 
guaiacum and ammoniacum , each three ounces ; OR, 

myrrh and benjamin, anifeed and liquorice, each Take flower offulphur, one pound ; Locatelli's 

two ounces ; balfam of Peru, Tolu, and oil of ani- bajfam.jour ounces;flower of coltsfoot, horekound, 
feed, each half an ounce ; Barbadoes tarfuffcient andftffafras in powder, of each three, ounces ; bay 

to mate* mafs , which divide into twenty balls. berries , two ounces and a half ; oil of anijeeds, 

* one 
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me ounce uni u half 5 with a fufficient quantity of 
yuolaffes or honey make it into a maps, and give 
the horfe two ounces of it morning, noon, and 
■night. 

OR, 

Take eight heads of garlic, cut up fmall and 
Jlamped in a mortar ; balfam of fulphur anijated, 
an ounce ; grains of Paradife, cummin andfenu¬ 
greek-feeds, of each four ounces ; with a fufficient 
quantity of liquorice-powder and honey, make it 
into a Jliff pajle. Two ounces is a dofe morning 
and evening. 

Rut, after all if a confumption takes place, or 
indeed if it does not, and the diforder proves 
Jlubborn to be removed, you may adminijler the , 
following drink. 

Take elecampane-root and Florentine orris, of 
each three ounces, in grofs powder ; boil them in 
twelve pints of water to eight pints ; then f rain it, 
and add gum ammoniac, four ounces, dijfolved 
in a pint and a quarter of good vinegar ; honey, too 
pounds ; Rnjfia cajlor , gentian-root, and fa, in in 
powder, of each one draihm and a half, boil them 
vp, andJkim off the Jioth and /train it. Every 
morning, noon, and night, give the horfe a pint of 
it either blood-warm or cold , as it is immaterial 
whether warm or not. 

The following receipts are fometimrs ufed with 
fuccefs, when applied before the diforder is too 
far advanced. 

Take the foil or dung of a boat, or barrow-pig, 
dried, and reduced to powder, and of anifeeds an 
equal quantity ; boil them in milk or whey, and 
give a pint of it hot every third morning, caufiug 
him to be moderately exercifed thereupon. Or it 
would be belle i if you could get the dung of a hedge¬ 
hog. The dofe to a pint of milk is two fpoonfuls if 
each of the ingredients. 

ANOTHER. 

Take two drachms offal armoniac, and half an 
ounce of nitre, dijjofve them in a fmall quantity of 
water, and when he is ihirjly give it him mixed in 
as much water as you think proffer for him to drink 
at one time. 

GLANDERS. 

Of this diforder there arc various kinds : M. 
dc la Foll'e has diilingnilhcd no lefs than feven, 
four of which are incurable. 

The firll proceeds from ulcerated lungs, the 
purulent, matter of which comes up to the trachea. 


and if difeharged through the noftrils, like a 
whitilh liquor, fometimes appearing in the lumps 
and grumes ; in this diforder, though the matter 
is difeharged from the noftrils, yet the malady is 
folely in the lungs. 

The fecond is a wafting humour, which ufually 
feizes horfes at the decline of a difeafe, caufed 
by too hard labour ; this dcfiuxion alfo proceeds 
from the lungs. 

The third is a malignant difeharge, which at¬ 
tends the Jlrangles fometimes, and falls upon the 
lungs which runs off by the noftrils. 

The fourth is, when an acrimonious humour 
in the farcy feizes thefe parts where it foon makes 
terrible havock. 

The fifth kind I fiiall deferibe by and by, as 
arifing from taking cold. 

The fixth kind is a difeharge from the ftranglet, 
which fometimes vents itfelf at the noftrils. 

I11 the feventh fort, which he calls the real 
glanders, the difeharge is cither white, yellow, or 
greenilh, fometimes ilreakrd or tinged with blood : 
when the difcaie is long Handing, and the bones 
are fouled, the matter turns blackifh, and becomes 
very fetid; and is always attended with a fwclling 
oi the kernels or glands under the jaws ; in every 
other refpetl the horfe is generally healthy and 
found, till the diftemper has been of fome conti¬ 
nuance. 

It is always a bad fign when the matter (licks 
to the infidc of the noftrils like glue or ftiff pafle ; 
when the infidc of the nofe is raw, and looks of 
a livid or lead colour ; when the matter becomes 
bloody, and (links ; and when it looks ot an a(h- 
cofour. But when only a limpid fluid is firft 
difeharged, and afterwards a whitilh matter, the 
glands under the jaws not increafing, and the dif¬ 
order of no long continuance, we may expefl a 
fpcedy cure; for in this cafe, which arifes from 
taking cold after a horfe has been overheated, the 
pituitary membrane is but (lightly inflamed, the 
lymph in the fmall vcilels condenfcd, and the 
glands overloaded, but not yet ulcerated. 

Our authors aflirm this diicafe to be altogether 
local; and that the true feat of it is in the pituiury 
membrane, which lines the partition along the 
infidc ol (he nofe, the maxillary finufes or cavities 
ut the cheek-bones on each fide the nofe. and 
the frontal finufei or cavities above the orbits of 
the eyes ; that the vilcera, as liver, lungs, &c. of 
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glandered horfes, are In general exceeding found; 
*ad consequently that the feat of this diforder ia 
not ia tbofe parts, as lias been aliened by mod 
authors. Bat on nicely examining by diffeftion 
the heads of fuch horfei, he found the cavities 
above mentioned more or lefs filled with a vifcous 
fUtny matter; and the membrane which lines both 
them and the noftrils inflamed, thickened, and 
corroded with fordid ulcers, which in fome cafes 
had eat into the bones. 

In a curious remark of our author, that the 
fublingual glands, or the kernels fituated under 
the jaw-bone, which are always fwelled in this 
diftemper, do not di(charge their lymph into the 
mouth, as in men, but into the noftrils ; and that 
he conilantly found their obflrufclion agreed with 
the difeharge, if one gland only was a fie tied, then 
the liorfe dicliarged from one nollril only ; but 
it both were, then the difeharge was from both. 

The feat of this diforder thus difeovrred, the 
mode of cure he had rceourfe to was by trepan¬ 
ning thefc cavities, and taking out a piece of bone, 
by which means the pails a fleeted may be walked 
with a proper irjectiun, and in fine the ulcers de¬ 
terged, healed, and dried up ; and his fucctls by 
liis own aceount, was very great. 

But as, from the ubfervations fince made by 
this gentleman, tliete are different fpecies of the 
glanders; fo the cure of the milder kinds may 
firfl be attempted by injections and fumigations. 
*'Thus, after taking cold, (hould a liorfe for fif¬ 
teen or twenty days difeharge a limpid fluid or 
whitifh matter front one or both uoftiils, the 
glands under the jaw rather growing harder than 
(liminifhing, wc may expefct it will dcgeneiate 
into a true glanders. The following is a good 
PREILATA1IIE. 

After Heeding and treating him as for a raid, 
let an emollient injctlion, prepared with a deroehon 
of lintfeed, marjh-mallous, elder, camomile flowers 
and honey of rojes, or fuch like, be tin own up as 
far as pojjible with a Jlrong f ringe, and repeated 
three times a day : fbould the i unning not lefjen 
or be removed in a Jortnight by the vje tj this in - 
jeQion, a reftringenl one may now be prepared with 
iinQure ofrofes, lime-water, C£c. and the nojlnls 
fumigated with the powders ojfrankintmfe, maf- 
tich, amber , and cinnabar, bar at on an iron heated 
for that purpofe ; the fume of which may etijily be 
eonveyed through a tube into the nojlnls . 


Such is the method recommended by Bartlet, 
which, he fays, has been found fuccefsful when 
tifed in time. But a more particular courfc of 
procedure will be afterwards deferibed, that the 
reader may have the fulleft information concern, 
ing this, moil difficult difeafe. 

When the diforder is inveterate, recourfe mull 
he had to the operation above deferibed, accord¬ 
ing to the doftrine of M. de la Foflc. 

Mr. Taplin has however, with no lefs fpirit 
than feeming juflicc, expofed the pretenfions of 
that gentleman ; and the following circum/lancci 
quoted from the French farrier's work appear 
fufficietit of themfelves to throw fufpicion upon 
the whole. We are told of three horfes lie tre¬ 
panned, each in two places : the internal parts 
were conilantly fyringed, and they were perfeflly 
recovered; “ the wound and perforation filling 
up in twenty-fix days, the horfes fuffering no in. 
convenience from the operation, though after 
this experiment they were pit to DEATH." 
Wc aie at laA confidently affured, that fuch ope¬ 
rations being performed, “ after opening the ca¬ 
vities, {hould it by piohing he difrovered that 
the bones are carious ^or, in other words, rotten ■, 
the bell way then will he to difpatch the hor!o, 
to fave uumceiT.il y tioublc and expence." Which 
Mr. Taplin inlcrptels in plain Knglifli, thus : 
“ Deprive the boric o! half his head, in compli¬ 
ment to the pecuniary feelings of the farrier; ami 
if you find the remaining half will not anfwcr the 
purpofe of the whole, cm his throat, or fhoot him 
through the head, to fave the operator's credit.” 
Nor will Mr. Taplin allow the dillinguifhing of 
the diforder into different fperies ; and the vari¬ 
ous fymptoms that appear, he coufiders as only 
marking hi latent llages of the fame difeafe. The 
fait according to him appears to be, “ that any 
cotiufitc matter difeharged front the nufitils, and 
fuffered to continue for a length of time, fo as to 
ronllitutc ulcerations and corrode the bones, will 
inevitably degenerate into and conflitutc the dif- 
eafe generally undcrllond by the appellation of 
glanders; every flagnant, acrimonious, or putrid 
matter, is poffcffed of this properly, and more 
particularly when lodged, or by finufes confined, 
upon any particular part. Divcfted of profeflional 
trick, chicanery, and deception, this is the in- 
controvci table explanation, whether proceeding 
from the lungs, or the inveterate glandular dif. 

charges 
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charges fire* the head (where (he cafe is of long 
Sanding, and the bone carious) they are equally 
incurable.” In this view, therefore, prevention 
rather than cure, being the rational objeft of at¬ 
tention, it remains only to point out fuch me¬ 
thods as feem likely to obviate the diforder upon 
the flighteft appearance of its approach, or upon 
the attack of any other difeafe that may be likely 
to terminate in it. 

Where the lungs, then, are the feat of difeafe, 
as in the firfl attack of coughs, &c. no better treat¬ 
ment can be purfued than that laid down under 
the article Cough ; but where a fwelling (hows 
that matter is forming under the ears, jaws, or 
about the root of the tongue, let every poflible 
method be taken to produce a fuppuration and 
difeharge of matter ; for in mod cafes, an exter¬ 
nal evacuation becomes the crifis, and is greatly 
preferable to the chance of mifehiefs that may be 
produced by the morbid matter being abforbed 
into the fyftcm. 

{Should cough, difficulty of breathing, or a great 
degree of inflammatory heat, attend, cbfervc 
thefe 

DIRECTIONS. 

Draw blood from a remote vein in moderate 
quantity, to mitigate either of thoj'e Jymptoms ; and 
u ken the fu ellings about the parts have acquired 
an evident prominence, foment them twice a day, 
Jrr two or three days, with flannels dipped in 
the following 

DECOCTION. 

Camomile, ivormwuod, meifhma/loii's, and elder- 
fl'oners, of each a large handful, boiled in three 
quarts of water for a quarter rj an hour, and then 
Jlraintd off. Let lh- liquor be ufed hot, and apply 
the herbs quite warm by way of poultice to the 
parts. 

In two or three days a judgment may be farmed 
whether a fuppuration is likely to take place. If 
fo, the tumours will mcreafe in Jize, andfeel foft 
and yielding in the middle when prtjfcd ; in which 
cafe apply the poultice, and proceed as dire fled for 
the Strangles. If, on the contrary, the fuellings 
continue hard and immoveable, and a running com - 
ing on at the noft; obferve whether the matter is of a 
white colour and without fmell: oris of different 
tinges, andfreaked with blood. The former is a 
favourableJign ; and in that cafe the treatment may 
be as direded under the article Cough. But if 
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the matter ffsould prove of the latter defeription, 
every precaution ought to be injlantly ufed, to pre¬ 
vent in its infancy what would Joon become a cafe 
of much trouble. In the firff place, therefore, in 
order to fof ten the vifeid matter'in the paflages, 
and relax the inflammatory Jlriflute of the glands, 
prepare a vapour bath of rofemary, lavender- 
flowers, fouihernwood, and marjoram, each a 
handful, boiled in two or three quarts of water. 
Put this into a pail, and let the horfe's head be 
fixed over it as near as can be borne, andfo long 
as the fumes, puffing up the noflrils can befuppofed 
to taheeffefl of an internalfomentation. This ope¬ 
rationJhould be repeated twice every day; and 
muck of the treatment recommended under coughs 
and fir angles with glandular di/charges from the 
noflrils, will at the fume, time appear proper to be 
obferved, as being applicable to many of the prefent 
Jymptoms. Let it be particularly remembered, that 
during the whole courfe oj management, the head 
of the herfe is to be kept as warm as poflible, and 
in proportion much more fo than the body, either 
in a double her fey hood, or a/ingle external, and a 
flannel one underneath ; as nothing can contribute 
more to a foluticn of the humours and promotion 
of their difi barge, than a critical relaxation of the 
pores , particularly upon the very flat of difeafe. 

In cafe the difeharge Jhould continue to incrcafc 
in quantity and virulence, becoming flill more dif- 
coloured, and its fmell very effrnflve ; be/ides con 
tinuing the fumigation, let half a gill of the fol- 

I lowing injeflion, milk warm, be thrown up either 
noflril, or both if tke matter/heu/d beJ'o difcha'g- 
ed, with a firong forcible f ringe, three or four 
times a day. 

Lin feed, an ounce- cancnrle and elder flowers, 
each half an ounce-, voter, three pints. Boil for 
a few minutes, then jli.au off, and add to the li¬ 
quor Jour ounces of me! .Lgyptiaeum, mixing v. *.Y 
together at taih nine oj ujing. 

Ij the matter Jhould notwith funding grow fo ma¬ 
lignant as to threaten a ccrrcflion and rottennefs of 
the bones ; bejides a diligent ufe of both fu •nigation 
and injeflion, a courfe of mercurial unction mufl 
be immediately entered upon. Mr. Taplin directs 
to "Let two, or at mefl, three drachms of the ftio.g 
mercurial ointment, prepared as directed undu 
Strangles, be very well rubbed into the glandular 
tumors, under the thr oat or ears, every night for a 
fortnight i flrfl taking away with the fluffars afl 

C flupe •- 
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Superfluous or long hairs, that the mercurial par - 
tides may he with more certainty abforbti by the 
veJJ'els , and taken into the circulation. If the 
owner of a horfe labouring under this difficulty 
wijhes, tike a drowning man, to avail himfelf of 
another twig, he may call in the aid of mercurial 
phyfic, or alterative medicines." 

Having thus far given the opinions of thefe 
authors, in order to convey every important in¬ 
formation to the knowledge of the reader, I (hall 
proceed to add that of Mr. Merrick, who lias 
copioufly treated on this fubjefl, and who fays, 
“That as the glanders appear to be an affeftion 
of the glands of the throat, whether from catch¬ 
ing cold, unwholefomc food (which renders the 
blood poor and vifeid), or from the bad conftitu- 
tion of the air producing fuch diforders ; lrom 
either of thefe caufes, the horfe mud be managed 
in much the fame way: but the bufinefs is to take 
the diftemper in its firft ftage, and nip it in the 
bud: for, after the matter or running has acquir¬ 
ed a malignant and corrofive quality, whereby 
the foft fpongy bones in the nofe are become ca¬ 
rious or rotten, which may be known from the ill 
colour, fmell, &c. when this is the cafe, it ispaft 
remedy, or at lead the remedy is worfe than the 
difeafe. 

“In the firft place, the horfe is to be kept very 
warm, and fed with clean good food; as fweet, 
weil-ihaked hay, oats ground, and fome of the 
rougher feeds taken out, mafhes, and the like, 
with a continued ufc of warm water and oatmeal, 
for fome time; and of the latter, oatmeal, bc*not 
too fparing ; for the glanders are occafioned of¬ 
tentimes through poverty and lownefs of flefli. 
Therefore as difeafes are cured by their contra¬ 
ries, what afTords good wholefotne nourifliment, 
and adds fpirits to the blood, muft undoubtedly 
be of fervicc in this cafe. 

“Secondly, bleeding is proper in the begin¬ 
ning of the diflemper, that is, before the humours 
have too far affected the glands or kernels about 
the upper part of the windpipe ; though indeed 
many liurfes are aflefted with fwellings of the 
glands of the throat while they are at graft, ef- 
pccially in winter, which continue long upon 
them before we fee them, or any proper care is 
taken ; iufomuch that they indurate or harden, 
and would turn out like a boiled t potatoe; and 
when- thus hardened, they are unfit to perform 1 


fecretlon. But here it may not be amifs to (hew 
the reader the form or ftruflure of a gland, and 
then he may be the better qualified to judge of 
glandulous diforders, which are really very nu¬ 
merous ; and it is great pity more pains are not 
taken to fet their doftrinc in a true light; though 
of late years we are better acquainted with their 
ftruflure and mechanifm. 

“The ancients believed the glands were as fo 
many eifterns, which contained certain liquors, 
by which the blood being fermented, threw o(T 
the humours refined by the excretory or difeharg- 
ing duffs or pipes ; but as thefe ferments muft 
ncccflatily mix with the blood, fo they mull be 
exhaufted, and carried off by the blood into the 
veins, and bccaufe all the liquors in the body 
are feparated from the blood, there muft be ano¬ 
ther ferment to frparatc more ; but this fccond 
ferment is as liable to the fame fate as the firft ; 
and therefore there muft be an infinite feries of 
ferments in the body ; which is abfurd to ima¬ 
gine. 

“If it Oiould be objeffed that the ferments are 
not carried off with the blood, they muft be (top¬ 
ped by the ftruffure of the glands; but then 
there will be a fecrction without a ferment, 
which is now the common opinion. 

“Some think the glands arc tubes, whofe ori¬ 
fices, differing in figure, admit only bodies of fi- 
milar figures to pafs through them ; 'but this 
'though a planfible conjecture) is drmonftrably 
lalfc ; for hefides that, liquors arc fufecptihle of 
all figures, and that bodies of any figure, and a 
leffcr diameter than that of the gland, will pafs 
through ; and that even a body of a ftmilar figure, 
and equal diameter with that of the orifice of the 
glands, may be prerented innumerable ways, and 
not be able to pafs through, whilft there is only 
one way it can pafs. 

“AH the veffcls in an animal body arc conical 
or cylindrical, and'coiifcqucntly there is no differ¬ 
ence in the figure of their orifices; for the pref- 
fure of a fluid being always perpendicular upon 
the Tides or the veffel that contains it, and equal 
at equal heights of the fluid, if the Tides arc foft 
and yielding, they muft be equally diftended or 
ft retched out, that is to fay, afeftion perpendicu¬ 
lar to the axis of the veffel muft be a circle, and 
confequently the veffel muft be either cylindrical 
or conical; and this is agreeable to the accounts 

of 
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•f the niccft anatomifts, who tell as that a gland . larger than any of the former, is to be fecemed. 


is nothing elfe but a convolution (or winding to¬ 
gether in a bundle) of fmall arteries, whofe laft 
branches are cylindrical, or, which is the fame 
thing, part of an infinite cone. A gland there¬ 
fore being long, nothing elfe but the branch of 
an artery, whofe fartheft extremity becomes the 
excretory duft or difcharging pipe of the gland, 
it is next to be known how fuch a ftrufture can 
fcparate from the blood only fome of its parts, and 
how different glands may feparate different parts 
of the blood. 

“ If fuch a fluid then is to be drawn off, as con - 
fills of the finallcll particles of the blood, let that 
orifice of the glands, which is inferted into the 
artery of which it is a branch, be fo fmall as to 
admit only the fmall eft particles of the blood, 
then tliefe, and thefe only, will enter this gland, 
and the fluid, which patfes out at this other extre¬ 
mity of the tube, or the excretory daft, muft be 
fuch as is required. 

“ If the particles of the blood, which arc of the 
next fize or magnitude, are required to be fepara- 
ted, let the orifice of the glands.be fo large as to 
receive thofc fecond particles, but fmall enough 
to exclude all larger particles ; then thefe fccond 
particles, together with the firfl or fmalleft, will 
enter the gland; but becaufe the liquor to be fe- 
cerned, or Separated, is to confiil only' of the fc¬ 
cond fort of particles, that is, the fecond fort of 
particles only are to flow out at the extremity of 
the tube or excretory duft; therefore we arc to 
fuppofe that this gland (which is only the branch 
of an artery, and differs in nothing from a com¬ 
mon artery, but in the narrownefs of its channel) 
has branches which arc wide enough to receive 
the fmalleft particles only, and carry them off*into 
the veins ; fo that as both forts of particles will 
pafs off through its branches, and a fluid, confift- 
ing chiefly of the fecond fort of particles, will ar¬ 
rive at the excretory duft or extremity of the 
convoluted tube. 

“ Thus the number of branches may be fo great, 
as to draw off moft of the fmalleft particles before 
the fecond fort of particles arrive at the excretory 
duft ; fo that the liquor to be fceerned or fepa- 
rated may confift of both thefe forts of particles 
mixed together in any proportion, according to 
the number of branches. 

“If a fluid confiding of a third fort of particles 


the orifice of the gland muft be juft large enough 
to admit fuch particles, and none bigger; and the 
branches of the gland muft be fmall enough to ex¬ 
clude the largeft particles, and big enough to re¬ 
ceive the leffer ; and according as the number of 
branches is either greater or fmaller, the fluid 
which runs out of the excretory dufli will confift 
either of the largeft particles, or of all together 
mixed in any proportion. 

“ And thus we may underftand how a liquor 
thicker than the blood itfelf may be drained off 
from the blood, if the orifice of the gland be fo 
big as to admit particles of any fize, and the bran¬ 
ches fo numerous as to draw off the thinner parts, 
before the thicker arrive at the excretory duft. 

“ We could illuilrate this theory by diagrams, 
and (how more plainly how, and in what manner, 
the feveral humours of the body may be feparated 
from the blood, which muft be either compofed 
of fo many humours as are feparated from it, or 
olherwife it muft contain a few principles, which 
mixed altogether form the blood, and thus, va- 
rioufly combined, form the different humours 
that arc drained from it; as a few rays of light, 
of different retrangibilities, mixed altogether, 
pioduce a white colour, but varioufly combined 
exhibit all imaginable variety of colours. And 
it is not at all probabfe, that the blood, in which 
we difeern two diftinft parts, (hould be compofed 
of near thirty fimple humours, for fo many do 
the glands feparate from it; nor is it agreeable 
to that fimplicity which nature conftantly affefts 
in all her operations. 

*• Since therefore the feveral humours are 
formed by the various combinations of a few par¬ 
ticles which compofe the blood, and that each 
humour is fecerned and feparated by glands placed 
moftiy in fume one part of the body, as the gall 
which is feparated in the liver, and the urine in the 
kidneys, the particles of blood muft fall into fuch 
combinations as are fit to form gall in the liver, 
and urine in the kidneys, and fo of others; and if 
this was not the cafe, the glands could never fe¬ 
parate fuch humours of the blood. And as all the 
humours are compofed of a few different particles, 
the greater will be the number of particles com¬ 
bined to form bile, and a greater quantity of bile 
will be feparated, the fewer there are of all other 
combinations at the liver. Such combinations 

there- 
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therefor* as are fit to form the humours proper contraAed, and they likewifearife from the vest 
to pafs through the glands, where thefe combine- cava a little below the emulgenta, at a great dif. 
tions are formed, being there only requifite, will tsince from the tellicles, contrary to the common 
he there moft numerous; and therefore, where- courfe of nature; by which means the blood ie 
ever the particles of blood are mod diflolved, one hundred and fifty times flower or longer m 
there will be placed fuch glands as feparate hu- going to the tefticle's or fiones, than otherwif* it 
mours, which confift of the moft Ample combina- I would have been. 

tions, or of particles which do the moft eafily I « At the greateft diftance from the heart, the 
combine; and at the greateft diftances from thefe I vifeous liquor of the joints is fecerned, as alfo 
will be fituated the glands which fecern or fepa- feme other liquor, which do not require any 
rate humours, confifting of the moft compound combinations, as the lympha or watery hnmour, 
combinations, or of particles which do the moft I which may be feparated any where. Aud all thefe 
flowiy unite. And between thefe will be all the different combinations, which form fo many dif. 
other glands, which, according to either extreme, tinft fluids, arife from an attractive power in the 
will feparate humours more or lefs combined, or parts of matter, which though it be equally de¬ 
compounded of particles which do more quickly fufed through the whole mafs, yet according to the 
or flowiy combine together. different denfities of particles, and the figures of 

‘■By the thinnefs of the liquor in the pericar- their parts, fome forts of particles will be foon 
dium, or bag furrounding and incloflng the heart, united, while others require a longer time to be 
and that which paffes through the kidneys, the joined together; fome will cohere or flick toge- 
particles of blood feem moft diflolved at and ther more firmlv than others, and particles of one 
about the heart. For here we not only find the kind will have a greater tendency to unite with 
effe£t of fuch diffolution in the fecretions, hit thefe ofAnother fort, in a certain portion of their 
likcwifc we arc acquainted with the caufe of it, Airfare, than in anv other. We now proceed to 
viz. the force of the air in refpiration breaking give fome account of the difeafe. 
the globules of the blood; which force is demon- •• Good, clean, and cafy-digeftible provender. 
Arable to exceed the preffurc of a hundred warm clothing, with bleeding, &c. are proper in 

pounds weight upon the furface of the lungs in a the firft flage of the glanders, 
human body, and much more in a horfe, whole “ Secondly, rf continued ufe of the following 
lungs are far larger than ours. Nor is it evident mixture every morning, Tor at Jeafl a month will 
only from the caufes and effcfls, that the blood is perform the cure, if any thing can touch the root 
here moft diffolved, but likewife from the veiy of ihe dilfempers when only from a . old and bt> 
methods which nature takes to prevent the effetts fore the hones of the head are corroded ’ 
of this diffolution in fome particular places at a Take of tar and balfam capiva, of each one 
little diftance from the heart; for, the bile or pound; incorporate them util with the yelks of 
gall, and feed of animals, being thick humours, twenty eggs; molafjes or honey, tu C pounds; mix 
compofcd of particles which combine but Uowjy them tn three quarts of good //rang beer and one 
together, and it being requilite they fhouhlbe fc- quart oj brandv, and give the horfe half a pint of 
parated where the liver and tellicles are placed, it twice every day. * J 

nature has made ufe of particular contrivances to Mr. Merrick alfo condemns the diflinflion of 
give the panicles, which were to form thefe hu- the diforder into different fpccies, for fays hr 
mours, more time to combine than they would “ The true caufe of this tremendous difeafe is 
have had otherwife, being fo near to the heart. from an inflammation of the glands, and mem- 
" For the formation of the gall, fhe has con- I brane that lines the noftrils and the cavities 
trived the vena port*, and the fpleen. Through thereof and when not Ipcedily removed, forms 
the firft the blood moves hear two hundred times matter which erode and ulcerate the bones of 
flower (and through the laft altogether as much) I the head. 

than otherwife it. would have done; and that the “ This moft likely may arife from a fever being 
particles which form the feed might have time to tranflated on thefe parts, and in its nature local 
combine, the orifices of the fpcrmatic arteries are 1 and that the true feat of it certainly is in the 
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pituitary membrane, wlich lines the partition 
dong the infide of the nofc, the maxillary fi- 
nufes, or cavities above the orbits of the eyes. 

. “ And in a true glandcred cafe you may depend 
upon it that the whole vifcera, as the lungs, liver, 
&c. are as found and perfefl as if nothing ailed 
the horfe ; confequently the prefent mode of 
attempting to cure the glanders is unwarrantable, 
erfoneous and invalid. For inllancc, upon the 
numerous diflc&ions of the heads and ftomachs 
of glandered horfes, wc have found the lungs en¬ 
tirely found, but the cavities of the heads were 
always filled with a vifeous, flinty matter ; the 
membrane which lines the noftrils and their ca¬ 
vities was inflamed, thickened, and corroded, full 
of fordid Ainking ulcers, which had eat into the 
bones of the Ikull ; this is the laft ftage or the 
difeafe, and when thus affetted no cure can ever 
be expc£led. 

“ In its firft ftate, fumigations up the noftrils of 
fulphur on hot irons, or the following powder may 
put a flop to the difeafe ; 

“ Take majlic,frankincenfe, and myrrh, of each 
an ounce, in powder ; to which add faRitious cin¬ 
nabar, two ounces ; a little of this JhoulJ be placed 
upon a hot heater, and a blanket thrown over the 
horfe's head, and let him receive the fume tip his 
noJc,Jli rr ing the powder about with a tobacco-pipe 
to make it burn. This may be dqiie twice a day ; 
keep him warm, and give him warm mafhes. 

“ If this method does not anfwcr, and vou are 
certain your horfe has the true glanders, the ire. 
pan mull be applied, which the horfe will fuller 
very little inconvenience from, if done by an ex¬ 
pert hand. 

“ Before you make nfr of the inilrumcnt for 
trepanning, called the trephine, you arc to take 
off the ikin and membrane that covers the fkull, 
that the inftrument may eafilv work itfclf into the 
bone. It Ihould be fixed about half an inch be¬ 
low the eye, a little on one fide the centre of the 
upper part of the nofc, upon the frontal linns; 
bccaufc if it is applied higher, it might run upon 
the brain, and the operator not being an expert 
furgcon.it would endanger the horfe's life. About 
three inches below this perforation, another may 
alfo be made as a drain for the matter that lurks 
above it; indeed if there were three or four, two 
on each fide, they could do no harm, hut much 
good might derive from (itch experiments if at- 
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tended to by men of ingenuity. It will be nc« 
ceffary to remind the operator that the trepan 
ihould be dire£led toward the interior part of the 
nofe, that the inftrument might work and be in¬ 
troduced above the roots of the teeth. 

“If in the maxillary finus,inftcad of one, there 
happen to be two bony partitions, it will be ne- 
ceffary to work the inftrument through them both, 
though it very feidnm happens that there are two, 
though in fome horfes there arc two, in others 
only one. 

“Upon the part a little below the eye, where 
the inftrument is here ordered to be introduced 
to perforate the head, is meant to be upon thp 
maxillary finus, which is the only proper place 
for the operation to be performed. 

“After the trepan has been applied, and by 
probing the part of the Ikull it is found to be cor¬ 
roded, and too far gone to expect fucccfs, the bet¬ 
ter way, to prevent unneceffary trouble, would 
be to Ihoot the animal. But if the operation is 
performed in time, there is no doubt but a cure 
may abfolutely be obtained, if conducted as here 
directed: 

Take mercurius du!cis,two ounces ; gum araht ,, 
in powder, one ounce and a half ,* on' ounce of the. 
flrong decoRion of oak lark . made with lime water; 
and an ounce of bolc-armcnic , in powder ; mix and 
Jhakc them will together for an ir.jciiion. 

OR. 

Take corro/iv: Jublimatc levigated, one drachm ; 
lime water, two quarts ; m:x for an tnjttiion. 

OR, 

Take white and blue vitriol and alum, of each 
two ounces ; rah ine them in a crucible, and pul- 
verife : then add camphor and bcle-armenic, of 
each one ounce ; rub them well together , and put 
them into two quarts of vinegar and water, made 
hot, equal quantities, mixed in a large bottle ; keep 
it clop. corked, till cold, and then it is fit for an 
injrflion. 

“ Either of the above injc&ions (cold) may be 
inje£led with a pint fyringe into the upper anJ 
lower cavity, the better part of a pint feveral 
times in the courfe of the day ; after each time 
of fyringing you may place a cork into each hole 
where tire trepan was introduced, and take them 
out occafionally. 

“ And in order to purify the contaminated blood 
and juices, aud to break down the moJicuhc lad- 
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vife the following mercurial preparation to be 
well rubbed into the infide of the horfe’* mouth, 
upon the falival glands, that the abforbent vef- 
fels may take it immediately up into the circula¬ 
tion ; 

“ Take mercurius dulcis find corrqfivefublimate 
mercury finely levigated, of each three drachms ; 
compound tafiaceous powder, an ounce: rub them 
all well together in a glafs mortar, and then di¬ 
vide them in parcels of fifty papers ; and rub one 
of them into one or other fide oj the Jalival glands, 
with your finger, far about five, minutes every mor¬ 
ning and evening; if the horfe appears to be un- 
eafy while, chewing his provender, Jo as to protend 
a fore mouth, in that cafe, flop a day nr tv 0 till lit 
recovers ; then apply them again twice every any. 
There is no other method of introdiu in r mrnury 
into the circulation, to atl quick enough upon the 
difeaj'e in que/lton. 

“ While the animal is under the mercurial 
courfe, by abforption, it will be highly neccllarv 
to give him the following ball : 

“ Take gum-guaiacum in pon der, half a pound ; 
cinnabar oj antimony, fix ounces; (ajfafras, in 
prou der, four ounces; mix them together into a 
pajle with a little wheat-flour and a fujficient quan¬ 
tity of molaffes ; then divide them into balls oj 
av ounce and a half each, one of which to be given 
to the horfe every night and morning. Warm 
tpajhes of bran and water, with a little good ground 
malt in them.Jhould not be nerfcled, and gentle 
exercife daily. Keep the afflicted horfe by himfelf 
other wife the difotder may be taken by thofe which 
are found, as the difeafe is fornetunes infectious.” 

STRANGLES. 

The ftrangles is a diftemper to which colts and 
young horfes are very fubject. The fymptoms and 
progrefs of this difeafe are as follows : A dull 
fc-avinefs and inafctivity, lofs "of appetite^ and a 
hollow bulky cough, occafioned by the irritability 
of the inflamed glandular parts in the throat and 
about the root of the tongue. To excite a de¬ 
gree of moifturein the mouth that may allay this 
difagreeable fenfation, the horfe is often picking 
his hay, but cats littleor none; a degree of fymp- 
tomatic heat comes on, Aid a confcqucnt clam- 
minefs and third is perceptible. As the diftem- 
per advances, he becomes proportionally languid 
and inattentive ; a fwellmg, with fometimes two 
or three fmalier furrounding it, is now difeovered 1 


to have formed itfelf between the jaw bones, 
which is at Aril very hard, exceeding painful, and 
viflbly increafing; he now fwallows with diffi¬ 
culty, heaves in the flanks, and his whole ap¬ 
pearance gives ligns of the greateft diftrefs. 
CURE. 

TheftJl oljeflfor confideration is theflate of 
the J'ubjetl : ij the evacuations are regular (as they 
generally areJ, andthefeverifhfymptoms moderate , 
let the /welling be examined, and its fuppuration 
promoted, lor this purpofe (frfi clipping away 
all the long andJuperfluous hairs that cover or 
Jurround the partJ, foment withfmall double flan¬ 
nels, nipt in aJit ong dec oil ion if camomile, marjh- 
mallows, or t rfanary, for ten minutes, as hot as 
can hr tonveniently Jubmitted to ; and then apply 
the Jo/lvi.ir.g put lice. 

’Take of tear Jr bread, barley meal, and camomile 
or elder flower s, rath a handful ; bill over the fire 
in a JuJficier.f quantity cj milk, or in the decochon 
for theJo->:.citation ; into ninth flit about a third 
[iff the whole quart,'. t\J of whitf-l.lv root, wajhrd 
ilciiH and pounded to a pa fie ; adding Unfed and 
fenugreek ? ,n powder,- of rath at: enure; flirting 
rn, uhle lot. of tm pen tine tv o ounces, and cf lard 
four, laying it on moderately warm, and bandaging 
firm. Toferx'efor two pul tiers. 

Both the fomentation and pul/ice mufi be repeated 
every night and morning till an opening in the 
Jwellrng is effriled, xrhuh generally happ't. 1 in the 
courfe of five or fix days. Upon the appearance of 
dji harge, the. aperture may be a little enlarged 
with a btflorv or the point of any /harp inflrument 
adequate to the purpofe, though this will be unne- 
ccjfary ij the difhatge is made freely and rufily of 
itfelf. The par tf.inld thru be drrjfrd with thefol- 
lowiug ointment //read on tow, ftrl/ continuing the 
poultice over it to promote the dtgrjlion, and prevent 
any remaining hardnefs. 

Take re jin and. Burg undary pitch of each a pound 
and a half, honey and common turpentine each 
eight ounces, yellow wax four ounces, hog's-lari 
one pobnd, verdigris finely powdered one ounce ; 
melt the ingredients together, but do not put in the 
verdigris till removed from the fire ; and itJhould 
befhrred in by degrees till the whole is grown Jhff 
and root. 

If the fetter and inflammation run high, and the 
fwellmg be Jo fituated as to endanger fujfocation, 
a moderate quantity of blood mufi be taken away. . 

Im 
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In this diforder, majhes tnufl be the conftant food, 
in [mailproportions, to prevent wafle: in each of 
which Mr. Taplin directs to put of liquorice and 
unified powders, half an ounce, and about two 
ounces of honey , or in lieu of this lajl, a quart of 
malt. The drink confijling of warm water impreg¬ 
nated with a portion of fcalded bran or watergruel , 
Jhould be given in fmall quantities and often. The 
head muft be kept well covered with flannel, as the. 
warmth will greatly tend to ajjifl in promoting the 
necejfary difcharge: though , unlefs circumjlances 
and weather forbid, the hoife need not be confined, 
but Jhould have the advantage, of air and fliort gen. 
tie exercife. Nor Jhould regular drejjing, and the 
accujfomed courfe of flable difcipline, be omitted, 
but only ufed in a lefs degree than farmer ly when 
tn health. 

This dijlemper is feldom dangerous, unit fs from 
nrglefl, ignorant treatme :, > trurl u/a«r. It ge¬ 
nerally terminates with a ?»•/.,*..-j .1 the no/e, in a 
greater or lefs degree; which fl.auU / frequently 
clean fled from the in/idr of the no fin! r, by means of 
a Jponge fujfictently motflened in warm water, to 
prevent its acquiring an adheflon to thofe parts, or 
ajbulnefs and fetor that wouldJhortly become an i- 
monious. 

If a hardnefs remains after the fores are healtd 
up, they may be anointed wait the following mercu¬ 
rial ointment. 

Take of crude mercury and quit kfilver one ounce. 
Venue turpentine, half an on rue ; rub together in 
a mortar till the globules of the qun kfilver are no 
longer vijtble ; then add, by little and little, two 
ounces of hog':, lard, jiff warm and liquefied ; and 
let the whole be ilqfe covered Jor ufc. JVhen the 
horfe has recovered his Jlrength, purging will be 
necr/fary. 

11 ' a copious and ofTenfive difcharge from the 
noitrils fhould continue after the abfeefs is healed 
up, there will be reafon to fufpcfcl the difeafe 
called the glandeis, treated of in the Jail article. 

A certain author fays “ If a large tumour fuon 
appears, the difeafe will be cafily conquered, and a 
lading cure may be expelled; but to begin the 
cure it will be proper to make a cataplafm or 
pultice, fpread it upon fome courfe cloth, and few 
it tight about the fwelling with a packing-needle 
and twine. 

Take leaves of mallows, and of marfh-mallows, 
if each fix or eight handfuls ; two pounds of while 


lily roots, linjeed, and fenugreek, in powder , of each 
one pound, and half a quartern of bran : boil them 
all together in a fufficient quantity of water till 
they are foft , then beat them up together and boil 
them again to a thick pultice ; apply this warm 
night and morning, afterJlirring a pound of hog's 
laid into it. When the matter comes forward, the 
tumour is to be opened and the matter fqueezed out, 
but the fame kind of pultice to be conjlantly and re¬ 
gularly apply td warm , and in a few days the whole 
will be run off. 

“ Bleeding and purging muft be omitted till the 
matter is all entirely drawn away by the above ca- 
taplafm ; after which, give him the following 
cathartic once, twice, or three times : 

Take jalap and ales, in powder of each fix 
drachms ; fal poly chief, two ounces ; fat diuicticus, 
half an ounce; butklhorn fyrvp, two ounces and 
a half ; mix than together into a hallJor one do/'e. 
It h..ty be repcal-d every fourth ua\, for three 
limes, if the hoife is net too weak to l tar it. 

Warm inafhes funn the time the animal is taken 
ill, tiil the humour be difpetfed, il-ould not be 
neglected ; and warm water to be given to him 
the day he takes the phvfic. 

ANOTHER RECEIPT. 

Ta'ie marjhma/lowi, grcundfel, camomile, and 
ha r is tongue ; bray l/nrn uith an equal quantity of 
fmallage, and fry the whole with lion’s lard; Jo 
being very hot, apply it to the place which ought to 
be under the chaul, and it will mollify the fuelling, 
and by degrees remove t .i chfhuchcn of the paf- 
fuge. Then tube roa. h alum, honey, and the white 
excrements cf a dog, and djfolve them with brown 
fugar candy in a quart of milk ; give it him hot, 
and Jo continue doing for a week, morning and 
evening', renewing likcuijc the poultice once a 
day. 

JIVES. 

This diflemper is known by flat kernels, that 
are much like bunches of grapes, growing in a 
duller, and ciofdv knit together in the part af- 
fefted. Tluy center from the ears, and creep 
downwards between the chap and the neck, to¬ 
wards the throat, and when inflamed they fwell, 
and are not only painful, but flop the horfe's 
wind, and fo prove mortal, unlefs a fpeedy courfe 
be taken for curing them. 

They caufe the horfe to breathe with fuch dif¬ 
ficulty and uncafincfs, that he will oftentimes lie 

down 



down, tart up ipm, andtumble about in a to- \ pthtr, ani mt\ a clout jiJUui to a Jlict./crat 
maxUble manner. I the place four orJtt<e acntingi, unlil the inflamed 

Drinking cold water after much heat, occafions 1 part becomes [oft and ripe ; then Jht the Jkin with 
this diftemper; which caufes the humours to melt 1 an ineijion kmje, and letforth the corruption. This 
down and fall too plentifully upon the natural 1 done, continue to anoint the wound, till whole, toUk 
glands or kernels; it is alfo caufed by eating too I a n ointment made of hog's lard and verdigris's 
much barley, oats, rye, ranknefs of blood, &c. 1 theft miifl be melted together, and vihiljl warm a 

The following receipts are generally conftdered 1 little turpentine added thereto. 
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CURES. 

I. 

If they are not grown fo large as to eavfe imme¬ 
diate danger of Jlifling the hen fe, do not open the 
tumours, but rather endeavour to rot them by taking 
hold of the kernel with a pair of pincers or plyers, 
and gently beating the fuellings with the handle of 
a Jhoeing hammer, or bruifing them with your hand, 
till they become [oft enough ; and afterwards they 
will difappear ; but this Jhould not be done till the 
fuellings are pretty ripe, which may be known by 
the eafy frparatien of the hair from theJkin if you 
pluck it with your fingers. 

Having rotted, or in cafe of ncceffly, opened the 
t rives, bleed the horfe under the longue, and after¬ 
wards in the flanks ; waft his mouth with fait and 
vinegar ; blow fame of the vinegar into his ears, 
and rub and fqueeze them hard to make it penetrate ; 
this will remarkably affuage. the pain which is com¬ 
municated to his jaws. 

• Afterwards give him to drink, a quart of wine, 
wherein is two handfuls of pounded hempJeeJ, two 
nutmegs, grated, and the yolks cf half a dozen eggs, 
and wafh him gently after for an hour. 

About an hour after giving him that daugkt, in. 
jeS the following tlyfier. 

Boil an ounce and a half of fal polychreflum, 
finely powdered, in five pints of been when you 
have taken it off the fire, add two ounces oj the oil 
of bays, and injeil it blood warm, 

II. 

Some cut holes where the kernels are, and pick 
them out with a wire, then Jill the hole witkfaltt 
and at three days end it will run ; then wafli it 
with fage juice, and heal it with an ointment made 
of honey, butter, and tar ; or with the gran oint¬ 
ment, though 1 would recommend either of the fol¬ 
lowing methods in preference. 

III. 

Take tar, hog's lard, bay fait, andfrankineenfe, 
powdered, of each an equal quantity s melt them to- 


Take a pennyworth of pepper finely ground, and 
a fpoonful of [wind's greafe, mix them well together 
and convey an equal quantity into both the ears of 
the horfe ; flitch them up, andJhake them that the 
medicine may fink downwards , and let blood in thq 
neck and temple veins. 

V. 

Bleed the horfe largely; then bruife half a 
pound of rue, and a quarter of a pound of yellow 
Jlone crop ; put a little ale to it, and thenprefs out 
the juice : add to this half a fpoonful ofpepper, 
and put it into the ears. Jewing them up to keep it 
from running out direElly. Let this be repeated 
again, if he is not well the next day. 

VI. 

Bleed the horfe well in the neck-vein, then take 
pepper, hog's lard, and vinegar, of each half am 
ounce, with a fpoonful of the juice of fain n ; make 
them up us thick as may be, put one half of them 
into one ear, and the refi in the other, flop them 
with lint, and flitch the ears up fafafl that he may 
not Jhake them out for the /pace of twenty-four 
hours, and they will dijlil into the head an opera¬ 
tive quintejfcnct that willdiffotve theJwelling . 

VII. 

But the moft common way of cure, and fuck as our 
Smiths u/e, is to let him blood on bolhfides the neck 
veins, then to/car the [welling with a /mall hot iron 
from the root down to the bottom oj the ear, till the 
Jkin looks yellow ; the fame iron being in Jha.pt 
fomeuhat like an arrow's head, with three or Jour 
/mall lines drawnfrom the body of it ; and to take 
out the heat of the fire, after fearing, tmmake it 
found again, anoint it wilhjrtjh butter, or hog's 
greafe. This being properly attended to, you may 
expetl he will do well. 

vm. 

Take hemlock, beat it, and fprinklt coarf* fait 
among it; then fqueeze out the juice, and drop it 
into the horfe s ear, lay the refi over it, and let him 
walk Joint time. 


LIS- 
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DISEASES of the EYES. 

' “The etfei that moil frequently occur, requiring 
• medical aid, or admitting of cure, are generally 
the effe&s either of cold, or of blows, bites, or 
other external injuries. In thofe proceeding im¬ 
mediately from cold, there is perceived an inflam¬ 
mation upon the globe of the eye, and internal 
furrounding parts, as the edges of the rye-lids. 
See. inllead of its former tranfparency, the eye has 
a thick cloudy appearance upon its outer cover¬ 
ing, and is ronftantly difeharging an acrid fertun, 
which in a fliort time almofl excoriates the part, 
in its paf’age. The horfc drops his ears, becomes 
dull and tluggilh, is frequently {baking his head 
as if to ihake oil" the cars, and in every action dif- 
covcis pain and diiquictudc. In tJ11 . i „!'c, aft.-r 
bleeding, the treatment prescribed in the article 
Cot.ns mull be adopted and pen'evued in ; and 
to cold the parts, and allay the iiritalion occafi- 
hy the fealdin j ft rum, let the eyes and fur- 
r<< Hiding parts t.< • c:n:!y \v allied twice or thrice 
evriydat w ::''. :, * ... •: .jw impregnated with 

the fo iv’"'' ■ • •)!! ; 

•V.v ■ .. Hin.whtii . ,'ur ft ru- 

pi' i, ' ■ ■ f / a /Ml’, l<mil.; i t'l ..t-Vipl.o- 

■t .■ t'-.r 010.1 e in Is «• t.ii '■■■//.. v ju If 

the i• /hon/u / /. :m .'i but 

torn.:; a ti: reult mng <ir.;i;rr, I’.-Jo;;’vuniig 
ti.'in'-.i me.tiiiae nrrf /.■ „■ sum;, /.v../. 

Cuff tic Joa/> t;rvi ’:. \-a.\o i . .:i.J o; 're 
(im potrJet)r.uh fit,hi • :<>■< ';:>e 

one ounce, iHiu i'.'/ of jto.ij/ i ,. ' . ; ; ’t d 
with a f't/fii ic ut qti.ii.-tny of i\ > up ,n h.'u i. I he 
v:af.\ i. v to be dr. :o'\/ it, to ia /.a.'i, > o!im’ ::y ;:i li¬ 
quet f or air ' <d fo over ; <•/ >; 1 .> to or 

fii.vn every nun mug, rj. a!jo g ;.7/c not.; ;n mo¬ 
derate exenije. 

The effects arifmg from blows or I ncs from 
different appearances, according to the feverity 
of the injury fullaim-d. Should itilhimvi •tion and 
{'wellingproceed liotn either cattle, hu-eding will 
be nccellary without delay, ami may he repeated 
at proper intervals till the fvmptoms appear to 
aliatc ; and let the parts be plentilullv etiihiocau-d 
four times a dav with the following preparation 
of Goulard’s cerate. 

Ext raff ofJaturn three drachms ; camphorated 
fpirits one ounce ; river or pond voter one pint. 
The ext ruff to be fir ft mixed with ih. Jfuits, and 
then the wati r tc ic added. 
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If a large fwelling, laceration, or wound at¬ 
tends; after wafliing with the above, apply a 
warm poultice of bread, milk, and a little of the 
lotion, foftcncci with a final 1 portion of hog’s lard 
or olive oil. In cafes of lefs danger, or in remote 
fituations where medicines are not to be procured 
the following may he ufed as a fuhftitute. 

Biff rein 1 1 -wine vinegar half a pint,/firing 
water a quarter of a pint, and bejl brandy a wine 
glafs or half a gill. 

As to the gut'a ferena, catarafl, film, &c. tlicfe 
are cafes in which relief is very fcldonx ob¬ 
tained. 

The gutta ferena is a partial or univerfal lofs 
of fight, whc-ic no palpable defect, or fault ap¬ 
pears in the eye, except that the pupil is a little 
mote enlarged or contracted. The appearances 
of this blemiih arc various, as well as the caufes 
and cflcfls, fume of its fuhjects being totally 
blind, and others harclv enabled to diflinguifh 
between light and darknefs. The figns are a 
hlacknefs of the pupil, an aheration of the fizc of 
the eye, and its not contra, ting 01 dilating upon a 
fudden expofure to any degree of light. In 
order to the cure, ' it is neceh. iy so attend to the 
canfe, and to apply fiich remedies as that may in¬ 
dicate: though in truth it is a d.folder in which, 
from whatever caufe originating, no great expec¬ 
tation can he tormed from medicine cither inter¬ 
nally a: externally, more particularly from the 
iormer, the feat of ■'if.-aie being fo far out of the 
reach of medical action. If the deleft fiiould be 
o\. iug to a ctvurutiion ol or cotnprcffion upon 
the optic nerve, very little can be done with any 
1 xpoctjtiou of fuccels ; and much lefs if it arifes 
horn a pah'V of that or any neighbouring part. 

A ca.araci Ua deleft in the cryflalline humour 
of the eye, w hich becoming opaque, prevents the 
ad million of thofe ravs upon the retina, that ron- 
llitiite vifi.m. The diforder called moon eyes, 
arc only cataracts forming. Thefe. in general 
make tlicir appearance when a horfc is turned five 
coming fix ; and at which time one eye becomes 
.loaded, the eyc-lid being fwelled, and very of- 
n .. shut up; and a thin water generally runs from 
the difeafed eve down the check, fo fliarn j* 
foinetiiucs to execrate the fkin ; the veins of the 
temple, under the eye, and along the nofe, are 
turgid and full : though fometitnes it happens 
that the eyes run but little. This diforder comes 
E and 
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and goes til! the cataraft is ripe; then all pain 
and running difappcars, and the horfe becomes 
totally blind, which is generally in about two 
years. During this time fome horfes have more 
frequent returns than others ; which continue in 
fome a week or more, in others three or four ; 
returning once in two or three months, and they 
arc feldom fo long as five without a rclapfe. 
There is another kind of moon-blindnefs, which 
is alfo the forerunner of cat a rafts, where no hu¬ 
mour or weeping attends. The eye is never (hut 
up or clofed here, but will now and then look 
thick and troubled, at which time the liorfe fees 
nothing diltin&ly; when the eyes appear funk 
and perifliing, the catarafts are longer of coming 
to maturity ; and it is not unufual in this cafe for 
for one eye to efcape. Thefe cafes generally end 
in blindnefs of one if not of both eyes. The moll 
promifing figns of recovery are when the attack 
comes more feldom, and their continuance grows 
fhorter, and that they leave the corner clear and 
tranfparcnt, and the globe plump and full. 

In all blemilhes or defefts, where a thickening 
of fome one of the coats, membranes, or humours 
of the eye, has formed an appearance of a cataract 
or film, it has been an cftablilhed cuftom among 
mod farriers to bellow a plentiful application of 
corrofive powders, unguents, and folutions, for 
the purpofes of obliteration; without reflecting 
(as Mr Taplin obferves} upon the abfurdity of 
endeavouring to deftroy by corrofion, what is ab- 
folutely feparated from the furface by a variety 
of membranous coverings, according to the dil- 
tinft feat of difeafe ; with which it is iinpofliblc 
to bring the intended remedy into coma£t, with¬ 
out firlt defiroying the intervening or furround¬ 
ing parts by which the inner delicate flrufturc is 
fo numeroufly guarded. Bui in all diforders of 
this fort, whether moon eyes or confirmed cata- 
rafts with a weeping, general evacuations with 
internal alteratives can only take place. Indeed 
the attempts to cure catarafts have hitherto gene¬ 
rally produced only a palliation of the fymptoms, 
and fometimes have proved entirely deftruftive, 
yet early care, it is faid, has in fome inilances 
proved fuccefsful. To this end rowelling is pre¬ 
scribed, with bleeding at proper intervals, except 
where the . eyes appear funk and perilhing. It is 
alfo direfted, during the violence of the fytnp- 
toms, to obferve a cooling treatment j alfo to 


Give the horfe two ounces of nitre every day 
mixed into a ball with honey ; and bathing the 
parts above the eye u-ith verjuice or vinegar where¬ 
in rofe-leaves are infufed, to four ounces of which 
half a drachm of fugar of lead may be added. 
The fzvelling on the lid may afterward be bathed 
with a fponge dipt in equal parts of lime and Hun¬ 
gary water mixed together ; and the following 
cooling phyfic Jhould be given every fourth day , 
till lilt eye becomes clear. 

Lenitive e/etluary and cream of tartar of each 
four ounces, Glauber's falls three ounces,fyrup of 
buckthorn two ounces. 

When the weeping is by thefe means re¬ 
moved, the alterative powders (hould be given 
every day, till two or three pounds are taken, and 
after an interval of three months the fame courfe 
fhould be repeated. This method, it is affirmed, 
has often been attended with good fticcrfs, where 
the eves have been full and no way perilhed. 

The haws, is a fwclling and fponginefs that 
grows in the inner corner of the eves, fo large 
fometimes as to cover a part of the eye. The 
operation here is eafily performed hv cutting 
part of it away ; hut the farriers are apt to cut 
away too much ; the wound may be drcilcd with 
honey of rofes j and if a fungus or fpongy flclh 
arifes, it (hould be fprinklcd with burnt alum, or 
touched with blue vitriol. 

The following preferiptions are tranflated from 
the works of the molt celebrated practitioners of 
Germany, Holland, France, Italy, &c. together 
with tho'fe uied by the moil diltinguilhed of our 
nation. 

I. 

For a horfe that has a difordered fight. 

Take fpriug and rain water, of each an equal 
quantity, Jiher the former through white-brown 
paper, rafp in a little Cqjlile foap and double-re- 
[fined fugar ; ajterwaids filtre it again through 
another paper ; uje this with a foft feather two or 
three times a day till the eyes become clear. 

II. 

Pills to purge the brain of a horfe that has fore 
eyes. 

Take agaric, common aloes, fenna-lcavcs, tor¬ 
bit h-ronts, gentian, and ginger, of each three 
drachms, all in powder, and with unfa/ted butter, 
or fyrup of buckthorn, make it into a fufficient 
number of balls, to be rolled in liquorice powder , 
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Jot one dofe ; give after it a few glaffes of wine, to 
make him fwallow it the better s hefhouldfaji Jix 
hours before and after taking this dafe. 

III. 

A powder to di (Spate a web. 

Take gar den. thy me or wild-thyme, dry one or 
both of thefe in theJhade, and make a fine powder; 
which ufe with a feather to the horfe's eye three or 
four times a day.—Remember never to blow this 
powder into a horfe's eye. 

IV. 

Another remedy for fore eyei. 

Take celandine juice, two ounces; white-vitriol 
and Florentine orris-root, powdered, each half an 
ounce; put the juice and powder into a pint of 
plantain or fpring water ; beat it all well together 
till the water is in a froth ; then let it fettle all 
night, and filler it through white-brown paper : to 
be vfed with a feather. 

V. 

Another powder for films or fpecks. 

Take crxflal or glafs, levigated very fine, to 
trhiik add an equal quantity ojjugar candy, f/t it 
wellfor ufe. 

VI. 

Another way to remove a film. 

Take a piece of lean hung or fall beef dry it in 
an oven Jo that it may be reduced to powder, do 
the like to a fiick of licorijh, take an equal quantity 
of each, and a third part of burnt roach a/lum ; 
mix them well, and blow with a quill each morning 
about a pennyweight into the horfe's eye, drawing 
the lids together, to keep in the powder, and in fo 
doing eivry other day for five or fix days together, 
the film will vanijh. This will likewife remove the 
pin and web. 

VII. 

Another. 

Wafh the eye with wine, then lift up the eye-lid, 
and gently firoak the eye with wheat flour on your 
thumb. Common J'alt, or fait of lead, beaten fine, 
and put into the eye, is likewife proper ; or you 
may wafh the horfe's eye with your fpittle in the 
morning fafiing, having firfi put a little Jolt in 
your mouth. A very effectual way is to beat fal 
armoniac and put into the eye , repeating it every 
day till the film is gone. 

VIII. 

Another, very good. 

Take ground-ivy, four handfuls; common fall, 


fugar-candy, white-copperas calcined, each an 
ounce ; fix new-laid eggs, boiled hard, and the 
yelks to be taken away ; after which beat Jhells and 
all well together in a marble mortar, with a pint of 
white-wine ; let them infuft twelve hours, andfil- 
tre it through paper for ufe. 

IX. 

An eye powder. 

Take commonJlate, calcined ; fnail-fhells, kali, 
or Jea-wort, each two ounces ; powder all thefe 
andfift them through a lawn fieve ; ufe this as be¬ 
fore deferibed, and continue it till the cure is 
finifhed. 

X. 

A cooling eye water. 

Take of fugar of lead two dtachms, white vi¬ 
triol half an ounce -, difflve thefe in a pint of 
fpring water; to which may occafiona/ly be added 
when the rheum is very huge, and inflammation 
removed, half an ounce of powder of tutty. 

XI. 

A repelling eve water. 

Take two drat hms of soft buds, infufe them in 
half a pint of boiling water, when cold pour off 
the infu/ion, and add to it twenty five grains of fu¬ 
gar of lead. With thefe waters let the e\e and eye- 
ltd be bathed three or four times a day, with a clean 
fpongt that has been dipped therein. 

XII. 

A white eye water. 

Take roach allum, and white vitriol, each one 
ounce ; burn them to a white mafs, upon a clean 
fire-Jhovel; when this is done, powder them and 
mix them with three pints oj boiling water; to 
this you may add one ounce of lapis calaminaris 
finely powdered. 

You may Jrefs wounds in the eye with honey of 
rofes alone, or with a little Jitgar of lead mixed 
witli it, and about an eighth part of tinilure of 
myrrh , or thefollowing ointment. 

XIII. 

Take one ounce of ointment of tutty, two drachms 
of honey of rofes, and onefc tuple of burnt white 
vitriol; mix thefe cold, and apply them a little 
warmed with a feather between the eye-lids, morn¬ 
ing and evening for fame time, and wafh his eye at 
noon, with a little warmed milk and a fpunge. 

If the horfe is fiejhy, and of a grojs confiitution. 
Heeding Jhould be repeated; his diet Jkould be 
fealded bran, avoiding beans, oats, or any thing 
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fttf r</ fftea>, as Mw will ajfttl his eye, ejfeeially if 
it is much inflamed; this ohferve fame days. 

Moon-eyed horfes are fuhjebl to catara&s. 
When the eve is never fliut up, or r loft'd, and 
When the eyes appear funk and perifhing, it fre- ( 
quentlv happens that one will be loll, il not both 
of them. The moll promifing figns of recovery 
■re when the attarks conic more feldotn, and they 
leave the globe plump and full, as well as the cor. 
ner clear and tranfparent. 

During the violence of the fxmptcm.t, the coding 
regimen piouldbe obj'nvcj, and \ :>.'=• maygiie k m 
daily two ounces of iiitic mane into a call with 
honey. The fuelling of the lid vi.iy be lathed w.ik 
a fpungt di/fed in lime and Hungary water mixed 
together in equal quantities. 

XIV. 

Another eye water. 

Take of the juice of pimpernel and eyebright, of 
each half a pint; add to them the powder of Lifts 
c.i’aminan s quern k-d in white wine, an ounce; a.s 
v.u< h of the powder tf burnt allnm ; two drachms 
if the ia\/ne of i'u ’.i eyes. and as much of tie 
fot: path i f >.\ !L< j ; dip a feat/, r in t/.efc 

after veil flu nng, and tab if in the ryes. 

XV. 

A re me !y f • *i Mood flint eyes. 

Tal.f ‘hi juue of a l.thxit!, tin crumbs of o kite, 
bread, l ol--<u mamas, arid a t .tt-n aj y e ; irrif 
them together, and make of their, a < at. pi.. 1 
p/ajlet ; then fa ie the powder cj the roots of mal¬ 
lows, with that rf a crufl < f broun head, arul 
blow it into the. r.rs, then find t’i' pi at/let cc la¬ 
ther theponline, over ti.e.n ; do thi s tin re or /. in 
times, and you ma\ exp-cl that ih' blood and rheum 
u ill le dr ire n bulk and fed ; but >f it be Jo 
large that this util not suit it, then lltcd the ho ft 
in the temple-rein s. 

XVI. 

For a film, bite, or blow in the eye. 

Take of u lute, copper as and mdeyneafe, a quar¬ 
ter oj an ounce, oj rath ; beat tlf to fonder, and 
dry tin m veil upon a f lair or jf s/ti'n ; and after 
that take uf it to the quani.ts of half n drachm ; 
and with a quill blow it into tk. rye ; then 1 lofe the 
horje's eye a quarter of an hour, and after that 
tvajk it with eyebright uatcr ; and jo do till all 
your powder is wajled, and when you per true a 
bright nefs in your horje's eye, you may tomlude 
Shut the malady is banijhed. 


LAX, or SCOURING. 

In order to properly in ftrutl the reader in the 
cure of thofe diforders, 1 /ha II rank them under 
four different heads. When the excrements have 
lain for fome time in the guts, the juices by their 
putrefaflion become (harp and corrofive, and by 
that means llimulatc the inteflines to (hake off 
what is contained in them. But this docs not 
always follow fucli a ftagnation of the excrement; 
for fomet imes, before fuch a dilcharge can hap¬ 
pen, a horfewil! Lc endangered of his life, and 
therefore we may reafonably aferihe this dif¬ 
ference, fometimes to the different con ft it ut ions 
of hr: .'cs, and fometimes to the difference of their 
food ; there being fome kinds more liable to cor¬ 
ruption than others. But however, be that as it 
may, it is very certain that the lax and fcouring 
in horfes arc fometimes the cUcei* of a preceding 
collivenefss and thcrcioic *v • !h Jl account this, 
ami all critical loofcncrc w;,a ii tend to the fo- 
lution of any difc.ife, to i> ■ of :hc fill! kin 1. 

The fecund bind of ]oofcii>-f<. is tl;.:t which 
pr- i h.i-flv f.o’ii want of iligellion, for by 

f:,: : lU.n.’ig may Ii ippru, without any 

j:::*. on-. A., pti-m of colliveiiets, and when il 

; in iir i:i hi - ■ 11 y falls away and lofes his fie';:, 
ai’.i !...< wife his appetite : but this may be father 
i.nou 11 by the di{'charge ; for mans tilings that !.e 
cats will tome awat whole, and his dung will be 
lull of liireds of hav, and fomciimcsaccompanied 
with finny matter. 

Fluidly, a loofenefs and fronting often li ip- 
pens when the pores of the linn, the iiriu.try. or 
other difeharges arc obflrulted ; foi by that means, 
when the cxcretiicntitious parts of the Mood have 
not a free vent through the tommon pali.iges, 
they arc derived in a more than oidimny quaii'iiv 
into the apciluics of the guts, but partiruiaily in- 
to the gall-pipe and panrrcjtic duel, fo that they 
may be of different coloms and ronliftcncy, ac- 
r01 ding to the predominancy of the juices that 
flow into them. When 1110ft of it is derived fioni 
the intcftinal glands, the matter will be «fear and 
watety, or clear and gluffy, no: unlike that whi. h 
Solleyfcll obferves in his third kind of cholic ; 
but when it proceeds inoflly iiom the gall-pipe 
and pancreatic duel, it will be then linfiured with 
a yelfowifh colour, and if there happens to be a 
gicat quantity ol the gall difeharged from the ex¬ 
crements, whatever is voided Iiom the fundament, 
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mull of confequence be of a deep reddilh colour, 
and is the fame as that which the before-men¬ 
tioned author terms the red gripes; which con- 

itute his fixth kind of cholic. 

Laitly, a lax or fcouring fometimes happens 
from vifeous fliiny matter, hindering the chyle 
from entering into the leftcal or milky vcflcls; 
and in this cafe, the excrements are ufually of a 
light complexion, as they confift chiefly of chyle. 

But all thefe arc only different fpccics of a 
diarrhera ; and when the fcouring is large, as it 
happens to fomc full-bodied young horfes, a white 
greafy matter, like fat, comes away in the dung ; 
and this is what farriers term molten greafe, 
which is of the fame nature with the greafy 
diarrhera, which fometimes happens to men of 
grofs habits as well as to liorfcs, and fecins to he 
oecafloncd when the glands of the inteflincs are 
more than ordinarily opened, whereby the matter 
is evacuated from the blood into the guts, which 
fhotild otherwife he depolited among the fat. 

It ought to he ohferved, that in all tliofe fcour- 
ings that arc of the firfl kind, and arc only the cri¬ 
tical difeharge of fomc difeafe, there are fcldorn 
or never any had accidents at'ending them, unlcfs 
the difeafe has been of fit eh continuance as to 
walle and attenuate the body ; and therefore, 
when the fieknefs abates by any fuch difcharge < 
the befl way is not to be over liallv to flop it, 
but it ought rather to l:e encouraged when it 
proves imperfect, and that mutt he done by medi¬ 
cines that are moderately purging; beraufc all 
di{charges that proceed from the in clliac.s may 
degenerate into an incurable dianlnra. Care 
ought to he taken not to let it run on too long, 
or it may be too late lor a c.'-ttaiu cure, Wi.n li 1 
fhall here niferibe as well as lor the o irr I'po- 
vies of a diarrhoea, but fhall now proceed to 
the next, where a hot !'«• lofos his app-t'.: \ and 
when the want of dig.-fl ion- is m .tided lotn an 
imperfect comminution of the dung, that is, when 
fomc part of the food comes away whole a> it is 
eat. 

In this cafe all thofc things for llreng hening 
the flomaelt are to be ufed, for which pnrpo'e I 
alfo recommend the ufe of di.spcnie t - •ho.'othat 
like it ; but it is not one dofe that can he relied 
on, hecaufc it ought to be repeated every day, and 
fo mtift any other ftomachic, before any extra¬ 
ordinary cll'ccl can be wrought. 
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And bccaufe this difeafe is both in the ftomach 
and bowels, the following clyftcr may be given 
as foon as you perceive him begin to recover his 
appetite, unlcfs the loofenefs begins alfo to abate 
with the other fymptoms, and in that cafe it may 
be let alone. 

Take camomile /lowers, wormwood , mint, and 
centaury, of each one handful; boil them in a gal¬ 
lon of water to three quarts , then fqueeze the li¬ 
quor through a jicvc ; and add fweet oil one pint ; 
common fait, two handfuls ; tin&ure thebaic , half 
an ounce ; mix them together for two lifers, to be 
given warm. 

This may be repeated once or twice, but if the 
loofenefs Hill continues, and the horfc grows 
weak, it is a very bad fign, and especially if lit¬ 
re fufes to feed. 

The next kind is that where the excrements ar 
tinged yellow, or of a deep reddiflt colour, pro¬ 
ceeding as I have ohferved, from a too great pro- 
fufton of the gall and pancreatic juice. 

In this cafe a horfe may be firfl purged with 
cither of the following 

REMEDIES. 

Take rhubarb in powder, one ounce; alms, three ■ 
linuhms ; extracl of camomile flan ers, and jalap, 
of f at h eight dra.hms ; oil of unified, one drachm \ 
with a little wheat flour, and a Jnfficienl quantity 
of mo!affes ; make it into a ball. 

OR. 

Take bitter purging /alts, ten clones ; jalap, 
h..!f an ounce : /i tup ./ itukthoni, tu o ounces and 
a i.j ; gi'iger, tin it 01: sues ; mi\ them together 
t:i a i/’iarf of warm water /at one do/e. 

lj 1 '.e ha>je be off-nail calm, you may give him 
two oun.es o; ino. ic-1 1 v.-', liar an ounce of diapho- 
ir/ti antimony, uad into a ball with any J\ rup ; 
foi if in purging Las leer. race or twice repeat* J, 
thofc medicines whi.h promote fwcat, and other 
fcrctio.'is, are to bi u/eJ, as they take a revul/ion, 
and coijejncn/ly kjf<n the. dtfuarge by dung; 
whet efore I rc.omm.nd diaf ordiirtt, mithndate, 
or the f‘ap-piil, which may be admmijlercd in the 
folio wing m-1 inter. 

Take if /bap-pill, one ounce ; prepared < halk, 
two ounces', winters-baii, one ounce; with any 
fyrup make a ball, to be admitnjlered every even- 
ing. 

OR, 

Take pill-flyrax , bees-wax, and mafic, of each 
b' on 
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an ounce ; and oil of anifeeds, enough to form a 
ball ; to be given as before. 

The following drench may alfo be made ufe of 
with good fuccefs, to aftringe and dry up the Ho¬ 
rn ach, bowels. &c. 

Take faffaf t as chips, half a pound; oak-bark, in 
grofs powder, three ounces ; winters-baik, one 
ounce ; boil them in two quarts of water to one 
quart, then Jlrairt it and admitiifter the liquor 
warm, and repeat it every morning and every 
evening. 

This fhould be continued two or three days 
fucceflivcly, and uniefsthc fcouring be very vio¬ 
lent, it will certainly put a flop to it. 

But the practitioner is to obferve, that if a 
hoifc has a fever upon him which docs not dimi- 
niflr, hut increafes with the loofcnefs, thofc me¬ 
dicines which act more immediately upon the 
bowels are then to he made ufe of, therefore the 
following ciyflcr may be injected, which will 
prove very eilicacious in this cafe: 

Take, lime-water, three quarts ; guaiacum fhov- 
iags, or.e pound; boil them till one-ha f be evapo¬ 
rated ; then /ham the liquor, and add two drachms 
rf opium. Ibis will be enough for three defers, 
whd h may be injeclcd three times a day eery warm. 

OR, 

Take oak-bark, in powder, four ounces; galls, 
one ,.'uore ; belt them in three quarts of water to 
one-ha!f; then firain it and admtnijier as before 
directed. 

Thrfe rlyflers are always ta be made in a lefjer 
quantity than thofe that are■ purging, and the 
horfe’s tail to be kept clofe down, that he may re¬ 
tain them as long as pofjible, and as foon as he. 
fings out the firft, which perhaps may not be in 
thefpace of four hours, it niajl be followed with 
another, and fo on until the loofenefs is quite flop¬ 
ped; which by the help of th* dxfters, will foon be 
conquered, untefs his ft re no th be quite wafled, and 
that he has loft all fen fat ion in his bowels. 

We now come to the cure of the lafl fort of 
fcouring, which has been mentioned before, 
when the chyle is difeharged with the excrements; 
and as this indifpofltion proceeds form {limy 
matter obilru&ing the paflages into the lafl cal 
veflels, the molt proper method to be taken at 
firft is to purge the animal, for which purpofe 1 
recommend the iollowing; 

Take of bitter purging falls, eight ounces ; fal 


po/ychrefl, two ounces ; diffolve them in three quarts 
of very thin water-gruel ; then add an ounce of 
rhubarb ; give it the horfe at three different times, 
an hour between each quart. 

OR, 

Take fait of tartar, fal polychrejl, and bitter 
purging falls, of each three ounces ; rhubarb, one 
ounce ; mix them in three quarts of barley-ioater, 
to he given as the lafl. 

Let falprunella be diffolved in his common drink, 
becanfe all thofe di/uters are mofl proper to wafh 
off that vifeid matter which adheres fa c lofty to 
the guts, and hinders the chyle from entering into 
its proper vrffels, tfpecially when they are ufed 
plentifully ; but ifthis fort offlux fhould proceed 
from af ruinous obftmilion, as it fometimrs hap¬ 
pens to human hr dies, it would prove in cui able. 

As to that which farriers call molten greafe, it 
being for the moil part the concomitant of cvery 
large fcouring, that fymptom generally wears ofF 
in the procefs ol the diftemper, and requires no 
particular management, diiiinft from what has 
been already preferibed for the third fort of loofe¬ 
nefs, which are purging and aflringeut ilyflers, 
with the afliftance of thofe things th..t are proper 
to promote perfpiratiorr through the puli'.. Irr 
all violent diforders of the iiiieflincv there ri ge¬ 
nerally a weaknefs in the flumarh. therefore it 
can never lie arnifs to exhibit fruit things as are 
proper to procure a good digeiliori, at the lame 
time that other means arc ufed to carry off the 
more urgent fynrptonrs, and thefc origin to he 
continued, efpeeially to a horfe of value ; and 
indeed it is for want ol luch helps that many 
horfes dwindle away or fall into other dilleinpers, 
after the loofenefs has in a great mea/urc been 
overcome. 

The food that is to be given in fuch diforders, 
fhould he the cleanefl. and bell hay, bran nroifl- 
ened with red-port, aud parched barley. 

As all thofe difeafes have their primary caufls 
from colds, ili-ufage, or from foul conupt feed¬ 
ing, and want of exercife, the owner fhould keep 
an eye over his horfe and learn his couflitution ( 
by which he will know what he is able to bear, 
confequcntly by fuch care thefe accidents may in 
a great mfcafure he prevented. 

But, that the reader may judge for liimfclf, I 
have quoted the following opinion and method 
of curing thefe diforders. 


It 
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It is fomctimes a nice matter to form a proper 
judgment when to controul or encourage a loofe- 
nefs ; but thefe general rules may be a direction : 
If a healthy lull horfe, on taking cold, or upon 
hard riding, over-feeding, eating unwholcfomc 
food, or with a flight fever, ihould have a moder¬ 
ate purging, by no means think of flopping it; 
but rather encourage it with an open diet, and 
plenty of warm gruel: but if it continues long, 
with gripings, the mucus of the bowels coining 
away, and the horfe loflng his appetite and ilefh, 
recourfe mull be had to proper medicines. If 
he voids great quantities of (lime and greafy mat¬ 
ter, give him the following drench, and repeat it 
every other day for three times. 

Take lenitive eleduary, and cream of tartar, of 
each jour ounces ; yellow rofin finely powdered, 
a nr ounce; and jour ounces oj Jweet oil: mix 
with a pint oj water-gruel. 

The following alterative ball alone has been 
found (ucccfsful for this purpofe when given 
twice a week, with fcaldcd bran and warm gruel. 

Take half an ounce offoiotininr aloes, and one. 
ounce ojdiapente ; make into a tail i. nh the juice 
of Spat.iih iiijno?ice d'f/Xied in wa'er, and a 
/pornful of .:!,•/ an:i r. To this ;n.:\ re added 
two a'railints of >n\nu, and a a-ach’u oj jaj/ren, 
and, where it can be ajfcrded, L:'f an cumc tj 
rhubarb. 

If'hen the purging is attended with a jever , rhu¬ 
barb JheuluJiijl be given to the quantity oj half an 
ounce, with an oume and a half oj lenitive eletlu¬ 
ary ; at night . after the nothing, give half an 
ounce or moie cj tUufcordium in a pint of red wine 
mulled with linnamon ; and repeat it everyday, 
and the rhubarb-bail once in two or three. 

But if the dijietnper increajes, the Left's flunks 
and belly look full and dijlended, and he appears 
griped and in pain, let the quantity oj diajeordium 
he increaftd an ounce in his night-dr ink, and give 
him thefollowing 

CLYSTER. 

Take camomilefoners, one handful; redrafts, 
half a handful ; pomegranate and balaujlines, cf 
eat h an ounce ; boil :n two quarts of water to one: 
jlrain off", and dijfolve it in two or three ounces of 
dtajiorJium and one tj mithridate ; to which may 
be added a pint oj port wine. Repeat u once a 
day. 

If the flux continues violent, give an ounce of 


rock-allum, with an ounce and a half of bole , 
twice a day ; or, dijfolve double this quantity with 
two ounces of diajeordium, and the cordial ball, 
in law quarts of hartfhorn drink ; to which may 
be added a pint of port ; and give the horfe, three 
or four times a day, a pint of this drink. For 
. this purpofe alfo a firong decoction of oak-bark 
may be given, with either oj the lajl mentioned re¬ 
medies, and to the fume, quantity ; even by itfelf, it 
will be. found on trial no incorjiderable remedy. 

When the difeharge is attended with an acrid 
mucus or flime, the griping and pains are very fc- 
vere, the common lining of the bowels being 
wallicd away; in this cafe frequently inje£t 
warm the following 

CLYSTER. 

Take of tripe-liquor', or thin farch, two quarts ; 
nil of olives, half a pint; the y elks of fix eggs well 
broke, and two or three ounces ojeoarfe fugar. 

Some horfes, having naturally weak flomachs 
and bowels, throw out their aliment undigefled ; 
their dung is habitually foft and of a pale colour ; 
they feed pootly, and get no fleih ; to remedy this 
complaint, give him two or three times the fol¬ 
lowing 

PURGE. 

Take foe otorine does fix drachms, rhubarb pow¬ 
dered three drachms, mvrrh andfajfron each a 
drachm ; make into a bail with Jyrup oj ginger. 

This done, give to the quantity of a pint every 
morning the following 

JXEUSIOX. 

Take zedoary, gentian, winter's-bark, and o- 
range-peel, of ec.c i two ounces ; pomegranate-bark 
and balaujlines of each an ounce ; camomileflowers 
and centaury, each a handful ; cinnamon and 
cloves, each an ounce: infujein a gallon cf port 
or flrong beer. 

The bloody-flux is a diflemper horfes are not 
very fubjeft to; however, as it fomettmes does 
occur, whenever blood is difchargeJ, attended 
with gripings and great pain in the bowels, if the 
flux is not fpccdiiy reflrained the horfe probably 
may i'oon be lofl; we therefore recommend the 
following clyfler and drink for that purpofe. 

Take four ounces of oak-bark, two ounces of 
tormentil-roct, and three ounces of burnt hart/- 
horn ; boil in three quarts oj forge-water to two ; 
jlrain off, and add two ounces oj diajeordium, 
four ounces ojjlarjt, and.hufa drachm of opium. 

A 
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A dyjler may alfo be prepared with the fame 
quantity ojfat broth, Jlarch, and opium, in order 
to plajler over the. coats of the bowels, and abate 
their violent irritations. 

ALSO, 

Take foft chalk two ounces, mithridate or diaj- 
cordium one ounce, powder of Indian-root half a 
drachm, and liquid laudanum fifty or Ji\ty drops ; 
dijfolve in a pint of hartjhorn drink, and add to it 
four ounces of cinnamon-water and icd wine ; give 
it twice a day. — Gum-arabic difjolved in haitjhorn 
dunk, or in common water, Jhould be the horfe’s 
vfual drink. 

When horfes are apt lobe cojlive, from whatever 
cauje it arifes, gentle openers Jhould be given ; futh 
as cream oj tmtar, Glauber’4 falls, and lenitive 
electuary : four ounces of any two of thfe dijfolved 
in warm ale, whey, 01 water, given ever\ other 
morning for two 01 thiee limes, will anfwir this 
pnrpofe ; tjpee tally ij affiflcd by an oily emollient 
ci\Jler, prepared with a handful oj fait. Si aided 
bran or bar/ex, with an cum e of fenugreek and 
linfeed, occafionaUx given, will pi event this lOm- 
plaint: but a here it is 1 onftiiution.il, and pro¬ 
ceeds Ji cm the power -and forie of dtgefiion in the 
Jlomarh and guts, asjouielirnci happens, and the 
horfc is in pc feci health, no itnorr. tuietur. -a ill ] 
wife from it; and it is oifened that Jaih hoijis 
are able to endure, great fatigue and labour. 

Il l)JIMS and BOITS. 

There has been deferibed by authors, three dif¬ 
ferent forts of worms that afl'cct hoifcs, viz. botts, 
which young horfes are often troubled with in the 
fpring ; the rotundi, or thole icfemhliiig earth¬ 
worms ; and the afearides, 01 thofc about the fize 
ol the larged fewing needle, wall Hal heads. 

Thebotts which breed in the domach of hi.ifi>, 
and are fometime* the caufc of convuifions, ap¬ 
pear to be very large maggots, compofed of cir¬ 
cular rings, with little (harp piicklv f.-et along 
the Tides of their bellies like the feet of hog-!itc\ 
which by their ihirpnc!* like i] lC points of the 
fined needles, feem to be of ule to fallen them to 
the part where they breed, and draw their nou- 
rifhmcnt, and to prevent tlieii being Inofcned 
from fuch adhefion before they come to maturity. 
The eggs from whence thole botts arc produced, 
are difperfc I into cinders alt round the orifice oi 
the domach ; and are laid under the ill.ter coat 
o. tltia tnenib.anc of the domach ; Id that when 


the animals come to form and life, they burft 
through this inner coat with their breech and 
tail Araight outwards, and their trunks fo fixed 
into'the mufcular or fieihy coat of the domach 
that it fometimes requires a good pull to difengage 
them ; from the blood of this lad coat they draw 
their nouriihmcnt, which they fuck like fo many 
leeches, every one ulcerating and purfing up the 
part where it fixes like a honey-comb ; and they 
often make fuch quick havock as to deflroy yhe 
horfe. 

The fymptoms of worms are various. Thebotts 
that many horfes are troubled with in the begin¬ 
ning of the fummer, are alwavs fecn dicking on 
the drait gut, and arc often thrud out with the 
dung, with a ycllowiili coloured matter like 
melted fulphur: they arc no ways dangerous 
there ; but arc apt to make a horfc redlefs and un- 
eafy, and rub his breech againd the pods. The 
fcafon of their coming is ufuallv in the months of 
Mat and June ; alter which they are feldom to be 
(ecu, and rarely continue in any one horfc above 
a fortnight nr three weeks. Thofc that take their 
lodgment in the ilonutcli, arc exit cutely danger¬ 
ous by can dug convuifions ; and arc very leldom 
dilcovered by any previous ligns before they come 
to life, when they throw a horfe into violent 
agonies. ’1 he other k : nd are more tiouhleloinc 
than dangerous ; but arc known by the following 
ligns : the liorle looks lean and j.uled, bis hair 
dates as it he war fur lei ted, ami mailing he eits 
makes him thrive ; he oiten diikes his hind-iect 
agaiud bis belly ; is foinctimcs griped, but with¬ 
out the violent fymptoms that attend a cholic and 
drangury; (or he never rolls anti tumbles, but 
only (hews uneafinefs, and^gencrally lays himfelf 
down quietly on his belly for a litilc while, and 
then gets up and falls a feeding ; hut the furell 
lign is when he voids them ill hisuung. 

J'or the c ute of botts in the domach, calomel 
diould be given in large quantities, and repeated 
a; prr.pri intervals; .'Kthiop’s mineral or lomcof 
the undermentioned forms, may be given after- 
watds. 

Botts iu the drait gut may he cured by giving 
the horfe a fpoouful of favin, rut very (mall once 
or twice a day in his oats or bran, moillened ; and 
three or (hut quails of garlic may he added to 
advantage. Give alfo au aloeiic purge between 
whiles; the following Hands recommended. 

Take 
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Take fine foeotorine aloes, ten drachms ; frejh 
jalap , one drachm ; arifiolochia , cr birthwart, and 
myrrh powdered, of each two draihrus ; oil of fa- 
van and amber, of each one drachm ; fyrup if 
buckthorn enough toform into a ball. 

But as the fource of worms in general proceeds 

from a vitiated appetite and weak digeflion, re. 

courfe mull be had to mercurials, and afterwards 

to fucli things as arc proper to flrengthen the fto- 

macli, promote digeftion, and by deftroying the 

fuppofed ova, prevent the regeneration of thefe 

animals. Thus, two drachms oi calomel mav be 
* * 

given with half an ounce of diapente, and mixed 
up with conferve of wormwood, over night; and 
the next morning the above purge : thefe may be 
repeated fix or eight days. Or the following 
mercurial purge may be given, which will be lefs 
troublcfoine, and no lets efficacious. 

Take crude quit hfilver two drachms , Venice tur¬ 
pentine half an ounce ; rub the quickflver till no 
glifl uintr appears ; then add an ounce of aloes, a, 
drachm of grated ginger, thirty drops of oil offa- 
vin, and a fujfii ient quantity of fyrup of buck¬ 
thorn to make a hall. 

One of thefe balls may be given every fix days, 
with the ufual precautions in regard to mercurial 
phvfic ; and the following powder intermediately. 

Take powdered tin and j£thiop's mineral of each 
half an ounce: give every night in a mafh, or 
among his corn. 

The various preparations of antimony and mer¬ 
cury mujl be given feveral weeks together , in order 
to get entire riddance of thefe vermin. The ALthtop's 
mineral may be given to the quantity of half an 
ounce a day ; the mercurius alkalifatus to two 
drachms a day, incorporated with a bit of cordial 
ball. The cinnabar powders, as directed in the 
farcy, are no lefs effectual: and when worms are 
bred from high feeding, or unwkolefome food ; 
rue, garlic, tanfy, favin, box, and many other fim- 
ples may be given fuccefsfully ; being for that pur - 
pofe mixed with their food; as alj'o cut tobacco, 
from half an ounce to an ounce a day. 

Another method to deftroy worms. 

Take jalap in powder, and fena, of each one 
ounce ; boil them in a quart of water, to which 
add buckthornfyrup, four ounces. 

OR, 

Take rue two handfuls, boil it in two quarts of 
water to one quatt,t/un Jlram it, andaddfal diu- 
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retie, and fal polychrcf, of each an ounce. Let 
your horft be kept from feeding two hours before, 
and two hours after, giving him moderate exercife 
to help the operation of the phyfic, and at night he 
may have fealded bran to eat. 

But the following are the proper purges to de¬ 
fray morms and wormy matter, that haw mercu¬ 
rius dulcis, cinnabar of antimony, or ALthiops-mi- 
neral, joined with them : 

Take Barbadoes aloes, in powder, ten dtachms 
cinnabar of antimony and mercurius dulcis , of 
each three drachms ; diagridium, one drac/tm ; 
oil of anifeeds, two drachms ; with four and mo- 
laffes form into a pafe, divide it into two balls, 
and givf the horfe one of them every other even¬ 
ing. 

This being three or four times repeated, will 
deftroy all manner of worms, and carry off that 
flimy matter in which they are engendered, and 
without the leaft danger. 

The mercurius dulcis may be had at any chymif’s 
or apothecary's ; as for the Alt hi ops, it is made of 
equal parts of quickflver and brimflone, rubbing 
them in a mortar till they are incorporated and 
turned to a black powder ; half an ounce made in¬ 
to a ball with four and honey may be given at 
Jdeafure,for a week together, one every day. 

After your horfe has been fufiiciently purged 
with the remedies before mentioned, the following 
powder may’be'JtiVeh for a week or a fortnight, 
and it will be of great fervicc to deftroy all the re¬ 
mains ofthediflcmper: 

Take gaiungal, in powder, onepound; prepared 
tin, half a pound; aloes, four ounces ; fal poly- 
A. ref, fix ounces ; trf/aceous powJus, compound, 
twenty ounces ; mix them together in a fine powder, 
and keep it m a clofe bottle for ufe. This dofe is 
three ounces mixed into a p-ifle with wheat four 
and molajjes, to be given every evening. 

There are many other remedies appropriated la 
deftroy worms,ahick are very good when properly 
applied, as a quart of beef or pork-pickle, rue, St. 
John's wort, tops oj broom , male fern, favin, 
citron-Jecds, wormwood and worm feed, garlic, 
onions, and fitch like things ; but none can come up 
to mercuiius dulcis, and cinnabar of antimony, or 
the Athiops-mincraffor immediate efficacy . 

Some of the farriers for cheapnefs, make uje rf 
alum, black foap, burnt vitriol, and fimilar ar¬ 
ticles ; Jome exhibit corrojive fublmate, or redprt- 
G fipitatc. 
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dpi tale, ms much as will lay upon a fait fpoon ; 
but as theft lajl medicines, fuch as the fublimate 
or red precipitate, cannot be ufid internally without 
great danger, efpecially to brute creatures, who can 
never be brought to take what may be proper to car¬ 
ry offiheir ill effeBs, they ought therefore not to 
be given in any cafe ;for though they may, by their 
powerful efficacy, fucceed in fame 'cit cnmjlances 
where a horfc happens to be robufi anti Jlrong, yet 
when it is otherwife, if they are not the occa/ion of 
fudden diforders, they will lay the feeds of a bad 
conjlitution, and render a horfc unferviceablc for 
the future. 

Another method to deftroy worms. 

Take antimony in fine powder a quarter of a 
pound, of quickfihex an ounce ; bail them in two 
pailfuls of water, till they come to one and a half, 
of which mix half a paiful with as much water as 
the hor/e will drink, having fitrjl ftrained it, and 
fo continue till he drinks the whole. Sec Botts. 
YELLOWS, or JAUNDICE. 

T: is difeafe in a horfc, is much the fame with 
the jaundice in the human fpecics, and may be 
known by the fame figns. Bad food is frequently 
the caufc of it, fometimes immoderate labour; 
hut more generally from ob/1 motions either in 
the gall-pipe, caufed by /lime or gritty matter, or" 
when the roots of thofe little duffs that open into 
that p'pc arc flopped by the like matter, or rom- 
prcflcd l>y a plenitude and fulnefs of the blood- 
vcllels that lay near them, and is indicated by 
iht f: fymptonis : the eyes and /kin witliinfldc the 
lips look yellow, he grows faint, loaths his food, 
declines, fweats profiifelv, and will fall down as 
he goes or (lands with real weaknefs ; his dung is 
often hard and dry, of a pale yellow, or light 
pale green. His urine is commonly of a dark 
dirty brown colour ; and when it has fettled fome 
time on the pavement, it looks red like blood, 
lie flaks with fome pain and difficulty : and if 
the diftrmper is not checked foon, grows delirious 
and frantic. The olf-fidc of the belly is fomc- 
times bard and diftended ; and in old liorfes, 
when the liver has bren long difeafed, the cure is 
not prafticafde, and ends fatally with a wafting 
diarrhoea : but when the di/temper is recent, and 
in young liorfes, there is no fear of a recovery, if 
the following directions are obferved. 

Sometimes that diftemper proceeds from or ac¬ 
companies hard and fchirrous obftruflions in the 


liver, and fometimes the blood will be tinftured in 
malignant and peftilential ficknefles, and which 
will alfo happen from the bite of an adder, or 
other poifon in the blood ; the liver no doubt 
may be inflamed and fwelled, and by that means 
bears its proportion from which the yellowncfs 
happens; but as this is only a fymptom which 
may be removed by all thofe things that are pro¬ 
per to carry off the fever, and as I have already 
laid down fucli methods as are proper in fuch 
cafes, I /hall only lic-re confidcr it as anv other 
fccrction that is ubliru/dcd, and provide fuch 
means as are proper to open the fuid obflructions. 

When the gall-pipe, or rather when the roots 
of its common dufcts, arc any way retarded, the 
matter which (hould be converted and turned into 
gall is taken up by the veins, and carried back 
again into the mafs of blood, giving it a yellow 
tin&ure, fo that all the parts of a horfc that have 
a capacity of /hewing the colour, as the eye, the 
inflde of the lip, and even the flaver from the 
mouth will appear yellow ; but as this difeafe is 
contrary to that fort of fcouring, where there is a 
profufton of the gall, and there being little or 
none of it tranfniitted into the guts, the excre¬ 
ments will therefore look of a light pale green, 
as if the aliment was only waflied in the guts. 

It is alfo to be obf«rved, when a horfe has the 
yellows, he turns dull, heavy, and fluggi/ii, low 
in his fpirits, arid faint, efpecially when he is put 
to the lead exercife, and when the diftemper has 
rontinued fome time upon him, he lofts his ap¬ 
petite, and becomes poor, lean, and jaded. 

While the obftru&ions arc only in the galf- 
paflages, it is eafy enough to be cured; but when 
the liver is indurated and hardened near thofe 
paflages, as it fometimes fails out, or if there hap¬ 
pen impoflumations or ulcers, the cure will then 
be very doubtful; fur in this lafl cafe, it will have 
all the fame cfTc&s as any other internal wailing 
ulcer ; and in the other cafe, where the liver is 
feirrhous and hard, thefe ohftru£tiou$ mull alfo 
be difficult, bccaufc they lie out of the teach of 
manual operation, and al/o of external applica¬ 
tion. 

But in the cure I (halt begin with its fir ft flags, 
when 1 only fuppofe the gall-palfages obflrttflcd 
as before-mentioned; and to remove the obflruc- 
tion, purging mull in the firft place be ncccflaiv, 
with remedies that are moderately opening, fuch 
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u cannot operate too draftic; and uni eft there be 
pain and inflammation in the liver, bleeding will 
do but little fervicc, however much it is in vogue 
in fuch cafes. Therefore make the following 
INFUSION". 

Take turmeric in powder, and Jenna, of each 
two ounces; marjh-mallow roots, four ounces ; 
Jalt oj tartar, half an ounce; put them into two 
quarts of boiling water, with four ounces of while 
Jbap, felling it /landall night, and in the morning 
give it the horfe. 

OR, 

Inf cad of this, the horfe. may be purged three or 
four times with fix drachms of Barbadoes aloes, 
an ounce of turmeric, and two ounces of Ca/lile 
Joap, with a fujjficient quantity oj molajfes and 
wheat flour, to make a ball. 

After purging in the manner before prefiribed, 
the horfe may have now and then a little J'calde.d 
bran, and Jbmetimes boiled barley to eat , and his 
water may have conj/ant/v barley, turmeric, and 
liquorice, boiled in it, till he recovers ; and unlefs 
the purging alone removes the aifftmptr, as it 
fometimes happens in the beginning, there may be 
given him Jar a fortnight or three weeks together, 
a dofe of the following 

PRESCRIPTION. 

Take the whites of twenty Jour eggs, and three 
ounces of turmeric in powder, bent them very well 
together in a pint of pepper-mint water ; Ca/lile 
Jbap, an ounce and a half, dij/blved in a pint cf 
warm water ; when cold, mix them together, and 
give it the horfe every mor ning, /or ten days. 

The Following remedy feldcnn or never iails to 
carry oir the yellows before it Hands long. 

Take Caffile foap two ounces, diffolve it in a Juf- 
ficient quantity of hot water ; then with an ounce 
and a halfofturmeric, and as much honey, make it 
into a paffe., and form a ball. 

This mu/l be repeated every other day, for a 
week at leq/l; but in this cafe, the. ufe of < hewing- 
balls, or the champing of green juniper-wood, horfe- 
radijh, or any J'uch thing that will be of efficacy to 
roti/e his fpirits, mujl needs be of great ferric e to 
him; and he ought alfo to have every day twereije 
given him in proportion to his Jlrength and abi¬ 
lity; for nothing can conduce more to aj/iff the 
medicines in their operation. 

But when the yellow's proceed from ftony and 
liard obfl.ruQ.iona in the liver, which, if they be 
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liable to pain and inflammation, efpecially upon 
the leail exercife, and you may obferve him under 
great oppreflion, and will often turn his head to. 
wards his right fide ; in that cafe he mud be bled, 
and moderately purged with the infulion before 
preferibed, after which may be ufed the following 
FOMENTATION. 

Take camomile-flowers, wormwood, and oak- 
bark, in powder, of each one handful ; boil them in 
a gallon and a half of water to one. gallon ; then 
Jlrain them, and add one quart of theffrongeff/pi- 
rit of wine. The proper way to ufe this, is by 
dipping woollen-cloths into it, and applying it 
pretty warm and often to the parts affected. 

If this fymptom does not wear off in a little 
time, it w’ill foon caufe the horfe'* death; but if 
it is removed, and the hoife continues ftill yel¬ 
low’, or it the dillcmper has continued obfliuate 
and immoveable not whit Handing all proper means 
have been ufed, rccourfe mull then be had to me¬ 
dicines of the moll powerful efficacy, for which 
purpofe, 1 recommend the following 
PURGE.. 

Take aloes in powder , ten drachms ; mercurius 
dulcis, three 'drachms ; Ca/lile foap Jhccd, two 
ounces ; and with afufficient quantity of turmeric - 
powder and fwect-oU, make them into a ball. 

This may be given twice a week, according as 
you find he has Jlrength to bear them, until he 
has been Jcoured four or five times, after which, 
the cinnabar pills, or thofefor the farcy, may be 
given, and their ufe continued for Jome conjiatr- 
able time (if your horfe be worth the expenceJ, 
but efpecially if you obferve him rather to mend 
than grow worfe ; and this method, when it is 
rightly followed, will be found to be the mo/l 
rational to remove all objlinale difeafes of the 
liver . 

OR, 

Firfl of all bleed plent fully ; and give a laxative 
clyfler as horj'es are apt to be very cqflive, in this 
dijlemper ; and the next day give him this purge. 

Take of Indian rhubarb powdered one ounce and 
a half, fajj'ron two drachms, Jbcoforine aloes fix 
drachms, fyrup of buckthorn a fufficient quantity. 

If ike rhubarbfhould befound too expenjive, omit 
it, and a JJ the fame quantity of cream of tartar , 
and half an ounce of Caff ileJbap, with/our drachms 
more of aloes. This may be repeated two or three 
times, giving iiUei mediately thef ollowing 

BALLS 
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BALLS and DRINK. 

Take oj JEthiop's mineral half an ounce, mil¬ 
lepedes the fame quantity. Off He foap one ounce ; 
make into a hall, and i r jT>e one every day , and wqfh 
it down with a pint of the following decoQion. 

Take madder-root and turmeric, oj each four 
ounces, burdock-rootfliced half a pound. Monk’s 
rhubarbfour ounces, liquoricefliced two ounces ; 
boil in a gallon of forge-water to three quarts; 
Jlrain off, andfweeten with honey. 

Balls of Caflile foap and turmeric may be given 
alfofor this purpoft to the quantity of three or four 
ounces a day, and will in a mo ft recent cafefucceed. 

By thefe means the diflemper generally abates 
in a week, which may be difeovered by an altera¬ 
tion in the horfe’s eyes and mouth ; but the medi¬ 
cines muA be continued till the yellownefs is en¬ 
tirely removed. 

Should the diflemper prove obflinate, and not fub- 
mil to this treatment, you mufl try more potent re¬ 
medies, viz. mercurial phvfic, repeated two or three 
times at proper intervals ; and then the following 
balls. 

Take fait of tartar two ounces, cinnabar of anti¬ 
mony four ounces, live millepedes and filings of 
Jleel if each three ounces, Jaffron half an ounce, 
Caflile or Venice foap half a pound ; make into 
balls, the fize of a pullet's egg, with honey ; and 
give one night and morning, with a pint of the 
above drink. It will be proper, on his recovery, 
to give two or three mild purges ; and, if a fat 
full horfe , to put in a rowel. 

ANOTHER REMEDY. 

Beat together in a marble mortar, half a pound 
tf great celandine frefh gathered, a quarter of a 
pound of young nettles, and the fame quantity of 
worm-wood; prefs out the juice, and add to it a 
quarter of an ounce of powder oj turmeric, and 
half a pint of vinegar. Put half of this into a 
pint of warm ale, and give it immediately : the 
other half mufl be given eight hours after, in the 
fame manner. 

If the difeafe is of longftanding, bleed the. horfe 
moderately s then bruife a double handful of wood- 
lice in a mortar, put to them half a pound of woody 
nightjhade, a quarter of a pound of hempfeed, and 
a handful of celandine ; bruift all together, and 
pul in by a little at a time a quart of hot ale ; prefs 
out the tUe and juice hard, and give it at two dofes. 
Repeat the bleeding the next day if it appeals ne- 


ctffary, and give the fame medicine every night 
and morning, till-he is perfeQly well. In all this 
time he mufl have only dry food, and that very fweet 
and good in its kind; and fometimes a little hemp 
fecdfhould be given with it. He Jhould have fotne 
exercife, but he will not be Jitfor hard labour till 
he is perfeQly recovered. 

OR, 

Take an ounce of turmeric, half an ounce offaf- 
fron,four or five cloves, andfixfpoonfuls ofjlrong ' 
vinegar, long pepper and licorijh beaten fine of 
eai h an ounce, with the like quantity of burdock 
roots ; boil them in two quarts of ale, till a third 
or at lea ft a fourth part be con fumed; give it him 
to drink wry hot, and in fo doing you may expeQ 
that the bad humours will be difperfed, and by de¬ 
grees lofe their force by the operation of nature. 
ANOTHER, 

Diffolve an ounce of mithridate in a quart of ale 
or beer, and give it the horfe luke-warm ; or in- 
flead of mithridate, two ounces of Venice treacle ; 
or if that cannot be had, three fpoonfuls of com - 
mon treacle. 

PURGING BALL. 

Take of cream of tartar powdered, one ounce and 
a half ; Cajlile foap, half an ounce ; faffron, two 
drachms ; focotorine aloes, ten drachms ; and a 
fufficitnt quantity of fyrup of buckthorn ; this may 
be repeated tiro or three times, and occajicnally 
give thefollowing 

OPENING DRINK. 

Take burdock root fliced, half a pound; monks 
rhubarb,four ounces; liquoricefliced, two ounces; 
madder root, and turmeric, of each four ounces; 
boil thefe in four quarts of forge water, till it is 
reduced to three , then ftraia it off and fweeten it 
with honey. 

MOLTEN GREASE. 

The figns of the molten greafe, which rarely 
happens but to over-fat horfes, and to thofe very 
fcldoui, are a fever, reftletfhefs, Aarting, &c. he 
will difeharge with his dung a fat oily matter, 
and if it is not Toon flopped be will lofe his flclh. 
To difeover which look at hit dung, and if you 
find it (limy, or wrapped in a fort of membrane, 
or melted fat, it is a proof that the fat is over, 
heated within the bowels, and comes away with 
the dong. A linifc in this condition mu A be 
faun relieved, or not at all. Such a horfe, from 
the very lit A, deftres always to lie and be at rcA, 

which 
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which i* what deftroy* him. You muft walk 
him gently, therefore, from time to time, either 
in the liable in winter, or in the fun in fummer; 
in order to prepare him for taking the remedies. 
CURE. 

Avoid bleeding, in this difeafe, bccaufe that 
would chill all the melted greafe within him ; but 
take three pints of beef or pork brine (the former 
*>' heflj and a pint oj the juice of rue, incorporate 
the whole together, and boil it a quarter of an hour; 
give it luke-warm, and if the remedy be taken in 
time you may hope for a cure f rom it. 

H hm this cannot be got, take two or three 
quart » of the blood of a Jheep that is ju/l kilted, 
(if poffibU let it be a tarn) with a handful of Jalt, 
vhih you mufl fuff tiff. hr in warm water, and 
give, the whole as /non us f jffiblr. 

Authors ate o! oppoliic opinions ttTpcfting the 
propriety of letiing blood in this difortlcr; the 
I'oli.’wing method is recommended by Mr. Taplin. 

*• So loon as ever the indications are perceived, 
pr< pi i methods ihonld hr inftaiuly taken to re. 
lieve natuic from the threatened oppreUion, by 
fitch evacuations as predominant lyrrptoms di¬ 
rect ; at any rate let plentiful bleeding lc the 
fiiil iicp.to reduce prel’ent, or prevent approach- 
it;?, inflammation. II lever lias not come on too 
isp.'llv, pise, (o loon as circumflanccs will per¬ 
mit, the : din a i.ig 

MILD LAXATIVE DRIXK 

“ ... • j'una r-i o t mines ; bed a Jew minutes in 
ii, ’ ’l ■ inei s of a pint of train , wi-ii line 

ti'a.’i/itj of j’tr.’ j-/ hi iii;rd ; then jham ana at - j 
, .. r the liqum Ji.ni ouHi • s of IcnUivt ■■ o-.lua' ■. j 
a tnl fix dro.hms of feinble t.irlui ; aJaing in -re J 
ru-it s of ti nil Hie oj Jenna, and one r; the tinti.ae ■ 
rl ialaji. ! 

' •• ifut fliould the horfc be ftrnng and power!:.l 
(the diicaie being in its infancy; give without de¬ 
lay the following 

PURGING DJtJXK. 


painful fenfations, clyilers mull be fubftituted; 
but as thefe need not be compofed of variety, 
make ufe of the following 

CLYSTER. 

“ Take of water gruel two quarts ; coarfe fugar 
half a pound ; common fait four ounces (or Jingle 
handful ;) Olive oil a quarter of a pint.—Mix to¬ 
gether, and inject moderately warm. 

“ To attenuate the blood, relieve lire lungs and 
take off the heterogeneous load from the circu¬ 
lation, as well as to mitigate all fymptoms of fe¬ 
ver (if fuch there are) give him the following 
BALLS. 

" Take mithridatc fix drachms ; anifeed and com¬ 
pound contraxen a powders each half an ounce; 
/hake root (in powder j two draihms ; fait of 
haitjhorn one duuitnt sf.rup of Jaffron fiifficienf 
to tna.ie a ball. 

" But where the adminiftration of medicine 
in this form may be objected to, or a drink thought 
more convenient, the following may be fubftituted 
in its Head : 

“ Take of the Jtr.mg inf upon of . a mo mile (com¬ 
monly calleu, ianien.il/. tea l half a pint \ faffron 
nine liLu On'hes \ aistimonial wine one ounce .— 
Mix together. 

“II the lungs are very much oppreffed, and 
fymptoms oi approaching inflammation are at all 
apprehended, take in the adiftancc of the follow¬ 
ing pectoral decoction. 

“ Take vi , in jins f -'ltt, and Tuihy 

fg <. flu - .i, , a. 1/ f/.\ i unt cs ; Jink liquorice in uif d 
i:.o ounces: / oil mm gallon of ruin till i educed 
to ihiee quo its ; jirain off ; and, while hot, Jlir in 
i■■■■e t-.-und of honey, and, when told, one pint oj 
adiil-.J : gmng an (inn e >f nitre m a pint 

of j de:oi iior: i.eryjcur, five, or fix hours , as 
may be neteffary. 

“ The appetite muft be attended to and foli- 
cited in every ilage of the difeafe, by comfortable 
malhcs. 


“ Take frnna two ounces; infu/i in a pm! of 
boding, water two houit. with dn-e Ji.it ■:>■>.< of 
fait of tartar; pour off and djjoLr in it jout j 
oitmes <f Glaubei jolts, a ml two or three a'a. hint j 
of t team of tai tai. 11 if nut this in th> r, 

days, j pre/mt appeal anus juflify the piopiu-y 
of the piailice. 

" If the fubjert is greatly dcprclfed with palpa¬ 
ble fever, diftjuietude, lofs ol appetite, and internal 
No. 14. . 2 


“ So foon as alarming or predominant fymp- 
tmns iubiidc, proceed to a c our be of tlie follow¬ 
ing 

MILD PURGING BALLS. 

“ Take facedrinc aloes nine drachms ; rhubarb 
and jalap each a drachm and a half s gum am- . 
moniiiiiim, calomel, and ginger, each a drachm : 
j oil if juniper fixty drops ; fyrup of buckthorn fif- 
! ficiait t9 make a ball , Go regularly through, 
11 ‘ three 
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thtee dofis, at Jack periods as are befi adapted to 
thejtrength ojthehorfe. 

“ In a few days after working off the laft dofe, 
begin upon the following warm diuretics, (well 
guarded with aromatics) giving one every morn¬ 
ing till the whole arc taken. 

CORDIAL DIURETIC BALL. 

“ Take Cq/ltle or pure white Joap ten ounces, ni¬ 
tre and rofin each fix ounces, anifeed fin ponder) 
Jour ounces, camphor and ginger (in ponder) 
each one ounce, oil of juniperJix drachms, and ho- 

Sufficient to form the mafs ; wkiih divide into 
balls of two ounces each." 

ANOTHER REMEDY. 

Take 1 enice treacle and manna, of each tiro 
ounces ; fenna-leaves andfal prunella, each jour 
drachmss gentian-root, one ounce; cut the toot 
into thin flips, and infufe the whole in a bottle, of 
wine for twenty four hours : fl rain it through a 
coarfe cloth, and give it the horfe ; this is good 
for many other difeafes. 

ALTERATIVE PURGE. 

Take diaphoretic dntimonv and powder of 
myrrh, of each two drachms ; focotoetne aloes, fix 
drachms ; and gum guaiacum powdered, half an 
donee ; make theft into a ball u ith fyrup of buck¬ 
thorn. Repeat this once a week fir tno months. 
STRANGURY. 

Is an olftruftion of urine, which may proceed 
fiom different caufes; fometimes it happens when 
there is an obftu£lion of the dung hardened and 
indurated in the ftrait gut, yet it is moil likely to 
be occafioncd either by an fhflainmaiiou of the 
bladder, or ulcer in the kidneys ; fur when there 
happens to be an ulcer in thofc parts, the (harp- 
nefs of matter proceeding from thence, may no 
doubt caufe pain when it paffes into the urethra, 
by abrading and carrying off the mucus that fhould 
defend the fenfible part, To that a horfe in this 
cafe mull Sale in pain, and as this will alfo caufe 
an inflammation here, inilcad of ilaling freely, 
he will often dribble. 

An inflammation in thofe parts arifing from 
any other caufe, as hard riding, too long a deten¬ 
tion of his urine has generally tlse fame effeft; 
but an inflammation of this kind happens the 
more readily, if there be a lemur of the dung. 

'When owing 'to inflammation or fpafm, the 
general indications of cure are, to leffcn the Uric- 
tyrf open the parts, to reduce the inflammation ; 


and to promote the evacuation of urine: the firft 
of which intentions may be anfwered by a mode¬ 
rate lofs of blood; the fecond, by the ufe of in¬ 
ternal emollients ; and the third, by gentle ili- 
mulants and mild diuretics. 

In ftrangury from inflammation or fpafm in 
the parts, the horfe makes frequent motions to 
ftaic, (lands wide and llraddling, appears full in 
the flank, and fomewhat deje&cd. 

CURE. 

The firfl mt afire, as already obferved, is bleed¬ 
ing ; and that more or lefs according to the ur - 
getuy of the Jymptoms. 

In a convenient time after this operation, Mr. 
Tapliu recomineds to throw up the following 
emollient clyAer : 

“ Take thin gruel three pints, nitre two ounces, 
gum arabic one ounce and a half, olive oil four 
ounces ; let it be injected moderately warm, and 
retained in the body as long as poffible. 

“ So fcon after this tlyfier as the horfe is in¬ 
clined by appetite to receive it, give a mafh of two 
parts malt and one bran, they having been fealdtd 
together and flirted till of a moderate warmth ; 
after this, if the filjtcl has not flalcJ in confe- 
quence of bleeding, rlyflrr, and mafh, have the fol¬ 
lowing balls expedttioufly prepared to forward the 
evacuation ; 

" Tuke Cajlile foap ten drachms, fil prunella 
one oume, camphire two drathms, anfeedpowder 
fix dmchms, oil of juniper one drachm and a half, 
Jyrup of marjhmallows fiffuienl to make the mafh ; 
which divide into two equal parts, giving one infix 
hours after the other, if the firmer is not fun fful. 

“ Thefc are very fafe, mild, and efficacious, in 
general producing the deflred effett without any 
uneafy fenfation. Where a drink is preferred, as 
coming into a more applicable mode of admi- 
niflration, the following will prove equally fer- 
viceablc : 

“ Take juniper berries (bruifrd) two ounces ; 
boil in a pint and a half of water for fome time, 
then flrain, to produce by fqueezing the berries three 
quarters of a pint ; to this add of nitre and gum 
arabic fin powder) each an ounce. 

“ This drink, or the above ball, to be repeated 
at dijlinfl periods of four hours each (if a repiti- 
tion of the firfl at the end affix hours does not ef¬ 
fect the dejired purpofe) till relief is obtained bp 
plentiful evacuations." 

As 
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At a fuppreflion of urine arifes fometimei from 
tn inflammation of the parts; fo at others from a 
paralytic affieflioii, particularly of the kidneys, 
difabling them in their office of feparating the 
urine from the blood : in this latter cafe, a gene¬ 
ral fuppreflion taking place, the bladder is ufually 
empty, fo that a horfe will make no motion to 
ftalc; and if he furvives a few days in this condi¬ 
tion, his body will fwell to a great degree, break 
out in blotches all over, and death will foon clofe 
the fccne. 

Strangury fometimcs alfo arifes from an ulce¬ 
ration of the parts; which is a cafe almoft as def- 
perate as the preceding. The fyinptoms are: A 
viflblc difquietudc; the evacuation not totally 
fupprefled, being only at times obftrg&cd; the 
urine frequently altering its appearance, being 
fometimcs thick, depoflting a turbid fediment as 
if impregnated with membranous matter; and at 
other times tinged with blood, the evident effeft 
of a corroded foluiion of the difeafed part. In 
this inilance the following balls or drink are re¬ 
commended by Mr. Taplin as the only probable 
means of relief. 

“ Take myrrh one ounce, Cajlile foap and Loca- 
itlli'i halfim each three ounces, nitre and am feed 
(in powder ) each two ounces, ha/farn of Peru fix 
drachms. Mix together with f\ tup of marjl.ma!- 
lines, and divide into Jix halls, giving one every 
morning. 

In cafe fpafin of the parts be alio fufpcAcd, 
the following ball may be given, and repeated at 
fuch times as the circumilancc of the cafe may 
render proper. 

“ Take oj caflile. foap half an ounce ; nitre, ro- 
fn, and compound powder of gum tragacanth, 
tack two drachms', opium fm powder) ten 
grains ; oil of juniper thirty drops. — Mix. 

“ The following drink may be fubftituted with 
equal eflc£l if a liquid form is preferred : 

•• Take thin gruel three quarters of a pint, gum 
arahic and nitre f in powder) each one ounce , li¬ 
quid laudanum three drachms.—Mix. 

“ This fas the above ball) may be occafionally 
repeated .” For prolufc Haling, fee Diabetes. 

OTHER RECEIPTS. 

Some bathe the horfe's loins with warm water, 
and then tempering bread and bay-berries with 
butter, give him two or three balls of it for three 
dagsfuccejfively. 


OR, 

You may ufe powder of Jlinl-Jlone calcined , 
mixed with the powder of parfleyfeed, and as much 
of that of ivy- berries, and boil them a little in a pint 
of claret, and give the horfe, and it will do. 

OR, 

Take a quart of new milk, and a quarter of • 
pound of figar ; brew theft well together, and 
give it the horfe to drink in the morning fa/ling, 
and keep him warm. Or boil plenty of hog's fen¬ 
nel in the water you give him to drink. 

SURFEITS. 

Mr. Taplin fays there are two kinds, origi¬ 
nating from different caufes ; one being no more 
than a very advanced ilage of the cafe laft def¬ 
erred ; which being long negle&ed. all its fymp- 
toms increafe, till the entire mafs of blood being 
at lafl affcflcd, the virulence of the diforder dif- 
plays itfelf upon the furface of the body. 

The other kind of furfeit, differing from th* 
former in caufe, but very little in cffefl, is that 
where from ignorance or inattention, a horfe it 
fuffered to drink immoderately of cold water, 
when in a violent prefpiration, and the blood 
coiifequemiy in the highril degree of circulation. 

The ciiculating fluid being fo inftantaneouily 
checked by the influence of the frigid element 
and the hidden contraction of the folids, the craf. 
famemum becomes immediately thickened an 45 
inflamed ; while the ferum or watery part, feparat- 
ing from the other, extravafates itfelf; and, by 
an efTort of nature, is propelled to the fkin for 
tranfpiration, where the pores (having been in- 
flantiv collapfcd at the time of the waters taking 
effeft) and fo doicly obflruifed that its paflage to 
the furface is rendered impracticable. In this 
filtration it becomes united with the pcrfpirable 
matter already confined there ; and is, in the 
courfe of time, compelled by the progrefs of in¬ 
ternal inflammation to make its way through the 
(kin ; upon which it at laft appears in a variety of 
forms and different fymptoms, afluming diftind: 
degrees of malignancy, according to the ftate, 
habit, and couftitutiou of the fubjecl at the time 
of attack. 

Such, in fubftance, is Mr. Taplin's account 
of this diforder. The indications of cure are, 
to refolve the inflammatory crudities, remove cu¬ 
taneous obflruciion, correct the acrimony of the 
blood, und gently quicken the circulation. The 

better 
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better to eflcft thcfe, he direFts to take away a 
moderate quantity of blood, that the impetus may 
be encouraged ; to open the body with a few 
warm mafhes : and according to the milliners or 
inveteracy of its appearance, to give either two 
or three mercurial purges, compofed ot the fol¬ 
lowing ingredients. 

Barbadoes aloes one ounce, jalap in powder three 
drachms', calomel, cream oj tartar, Caftile Joap, 
and ginger in powder , of each two drachms ; with 
fyrup of buckthorn Sufficient to make a ball. 

The dofes mufi be given at pi oper intervals ; 
particular care being all the while taken to guard 
againjl cold on account of the mercury contained 
in the compofition. Jn three da\s after the loft 
do/e, a courfe of alteratives mujl be entered upon, 
the medicine compofed as follows. 

Antimony levigated, and fulphur, each half a 
pound; ALthiop's mineral, and cream of tartar, 
each four ounces. Thcfe ate to be mixed well to- 
gelker, and divided into twelve equal pails, of two 
ounces each, for twelve dofes ; one of which mufl 
it given every night with the feed of com ; the lat¬ 
ter beingfrjlfprinkled with a aur, thclcfter to re¬ 
tain the powdei s. 

Theft mujl le continued with the utmqflpunftua- 
litvfor a month ; tlunn * ail n hit h nine let there be 
a!Jo given two ounces oj ait it a«n morning in a 
pail tffoft uater. Should any tnfing tfhars, 
feubs, vr exconations, pi ove obji nate upon any 
part of the body, they may be u a/he.d with rqua. 
parts of Joap boiler 'a lye. and lime-water. 

]f in the courfe of a ni nth no t onfrdtcable ad¬ 
vantageJkouldbe produced l-\ lh r / fni/.-mentioned 
prefer iptions, the dofes mufi be giuhiu/h unit a fed 
jrom two ounces to two and a half, and tit another 
week to three ounces foi ea-.h d'<•/>- , of both the com- 
pofition and the nitre. 

The following receipts arc extracted from au¬ 
thors of eminence. 

1 . 

Take diapente made ui'h the root i of aiif olochia 
of both forts, fine myrrh, biy-hei ties, /huiings of 
tvory or hartjhorn, and the loots if -entiaa, of 
each four ounces, dry them ,r- ally, pv.ider them 
finely, and keep them m a glaji hott e in a dry 
place. Tab- oj this three quarters of an ounce, 
and give it the korf in a quart oj jltong beer, and 
add to li ha/Jan on rue nj London treacle, and-four 
ttuTO.es of good frefh butte >, let it be milk warm. 


II. 

Pour a quart of boiling water upon half an 
ounce of jalap: when this is grown to a jelly, add 
to it half an ounce of Venice treacle, and give it 
him warm in the evening. The next morning dif- 
Jolve half an ounce of mithridate in half a pint of 
good mountain wine, and give him that as a drench. 

After he has had this, walk him out a little, and 
when he comes in, rub him well with dry ft raw* 
and then offer him fame very fine hay. He will eat 
a hi tic ; and it will do him good: during the refb 
of the day give him at times a little hay in the fame 
manner, and at night repeat the mithiidale and 
Wine. This mufi be done for four days ,* and alt 
the time he mufi have good food, a little exercife, 
andfiequept rubbing. This will abfolutely re¬ 
cover him, and in a day or two mete he will be fit 
to work. 

III. 

Take a handful of mallows, as much fnallage 
camomile, and ground/el, an ounce of aloes, two 
quarts of new milk, and half a pound of brown fu- 
gar ; boil thefe together, and /ham out the liquid 
j art, a \-d give if the. ho if *! .Jh i-a a\s ; a hen it 
has tau/ed him to empty fufficieutly, take a quart 
of malm fey, or for mint of it, canary, cflitoiifh t 
anifee.Us, and i mnamou beaten to pon der, each half 
an ounce; put them with too unices cf beatenfu- 
ganandy, into the wme, and give it the horf'e 
warm, keeping him in motion foi two hours afiei, 
though in the /table and well i loathed and littered ; 
after which give, him too quails if oats, and a 
quart offpleat-beans, well lifted andJpnnkled with 
beer, Hite. 

IV. 

A mild alterative purge for a dry forfeit. 

Take oj gum guatacum half an oume. diaphore¬ 
tic antimony and powder of m\n/i of eui hti.o 
drachms, and finoloriue aloes one uume; make 
thefe into a bull uith jynip of buckthorn. 

V. 

A cooling purge lor a wet forfeit. 

Take of lenitive electuary, and cream of tartar, 
ofeat h four ounces: and three drachms of jalap 
diff viced in water gruel; this Jhoutd be given Jafi . 
ing twice a week, becaufe it is a mildputge. 
MAMIE. 

Tins cl i firm per being pi incipally fcated on the 
iurface of the ikin onl>, and liarUkin; is JVidom 
attended with paiu and inflammation, but only 

with 
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with an intolerable itching; that «hin membran¬ 
ous tegument, not being endued with any tender 
fcnfaiion; but yet if a horfe has been ill-ma¬ 
naged, or that the diftemper has been long Hand¬ 
ing, it is then apt to degenerate hum what u was 
at firft, and taking deeper root. 1: cattles boils and 
fores, which often have a very ill tendency. 

It generally proceeds Horn toy g.eat a quan¬ 
tity of vifeid ferum, bred in the bodies of horfes 
by corrupt and foul feeding, as the eating of 
grains, a too frequent ufc of hot tnalhes, want of 
due exercifc, and the wan: of currying, especial¬ 
ly to a horfe that has been ufed to it ; for by that 
means, the potes become obflrufled, and the 
ferofities of the blood are thereby accumulated 
in the final! vcflcls of the (kin ; fometimes it pro¬ 
ceeds from want of food and due noutiflunent, 
whereby the blood being depauperated, is ren¬ 
dered unable to reach the paflages of the fkin, to 
make a fecretion there, fo that its ferous parts 
being detained in the fmall veflels, grow cor- 
rofive, and break through the fkin, and feme- 
times it is caufed by infection from other horfes. 

The figns are the falling off of the hair, cfpe- 
cially about the loins and hams, and from moll or 
all of the joints, according as the diftemper is more 
or lefs prevalent ; fometiines from the head and 
neck, but very frequently from the rump; the 
fkin in thefe parts, bv rcafou of the heat and cor- 
roftvcncfs of the matter, turns thick, hard, and 
fometimes rrufted like that of an elephant, and 
the little hair that remains in thofe parts Hands al- 
mollalwais ilraight out or brillly; the ears arc 
commonly naked, without hair, the eyes and eve- 
brows the fame : and when it affcfls the limbs, it 
gives them the fame afpctl : yet the fkin is not 
raw, nor peels off, as in the forfeit; and it is 
f rom thefe appearances feveral farriers have term¬ 
ed it the clcphantic malady. 

As to the cure, moft farriers lay a great ftrefs 
in bleeding, iufomuch that they drain away blood 
from feveral {tails of the body at once, viz. from 
the neck, the plate veins, the tail, and fometiines 
from the flanks; and all this lroni a firm but ig¬ 
norant conceit, that in the mange the blood is full 
of corruption; which upon examining, what has 
been already faid, will be found a ridiculous piac- 
tice, and very pernicious, efpecially to thofe 
horfei that are low and out of heart; as nothing 
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fo often makes the difeafe degenerate into an ill 
habit, which may eafriy be followed by boils and 
ulcers, as it weakens the whole body, and thereby 
adds to that which is the caufe of the diftemper. 

Therefore all that can be propofed by bleeding, 
is to lefl'en the quantity thereof, when it happens 
to be redundant in a horfe, in order to give a 
freer paffage and circulation to the juices in the 
extreme pans, that the fecretions of the fkin may 
be duly performed, and this I judge very necef- 
farv ; after once bleeding, the following drench 
may be given. 

Take jalap, in powder, an ounce and a half ; fal- 
polychrefl, and a earn of tartar, of each one ounce ; 
carawa)-feeds andanifeeds of each an ounce and a 
half in powder ; mix than in a quart if warns 
water for one dofe. 

“ OR, 

Takefenna, three ounces ; boil it in two quarts 
of water to one quart, then /!rain it, and add ja¬ 
lap and cream of tartar, of can an ounce ; and 
buckthorn J\i up two ounces. 

Either of thefe may be given, with the ufual 
precautions, but they ihould not be often repeated; 
for purging is no otherwife neccffary for the cure 
of the itcli than bleeding, and only gives it a gen¬ 
tle help when tightly ufed, as it cools and re- 
frefhes a plethoric and full-bodied horfe. 

After thefe things recon.lc mull be bad to out¬ 
ward applications, for it is tlielc alone that muff 
give thefiniihing ftroke to it, a» tbc diftemper is 
lea ted outwardly at J not deep-rooted : lor that 
purpofe nothing Ins ever been found mo.e effec¬ 
tual than fuhihur, ior which it bears the teft of all 
ages, ar.d if it fometiines proves othei wife, it is 
altogether owing to the ill management ot it, or 
the other preposterous methods that a.c made ufc 
of along with it ; the following will kill any 
mange in the beginning. 

Take flour of brimjlone, elecampane-root, and 
zihite heiltbore, all in fine powder, of each fin 
ounces ; olaci-pepper, poteJerr.J, and oil of tartar , 
cf each one ounce and a half-, Jlrong mercurial 
ointment, fix ounus ; hcgs-lard, three pounds ; 
mix them well together into a foft ointment. 

OR, 

Tale while precipitate, half a found ; hogs-lari, 
fix pounds ; effence of lemons, one ounce; mix for 
an ointment. 

OR . 
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OR. 

Take camphor , two ounces ; let it be rubbed 
down with a fufficicnt quantity off wed oil; then 
add white-hellebore, fix ounces ; flowers offulphur. 
one pound; mix them well together with a fuffi¬ 
cicnt quantity of hogs-lurd to form of oft ointment. 
The camphor makes this ointment much more re¬ 
tching and difcuticnl than the one before it. 

Either of tbefe being nibbed upon the parts 
once in twenty-four hours, will kill the mange iti 
a few days; neither will it be necclFa-y to fret the 
/kin to a rawnefs ; for inllcad of doing good, that 
method proves irurc frequently prejudicial, as it 
excites much pain, whciebv a too great deriva¬ 
tion of the hunvmrs i' t tuifed towards the infef.'eJ 
parts, which i, the rtafon why even ti e bell far¬ 
riers are obliged to have re;- fe to rattflit: me¬ 
dicines, the difeafe being giown too powvfnl to 
be deftroyfd by ihofc of a milder opciation, The 
ufe of copcras water, and alitm-water, is likewife 
prejudicial in molt cafes, as I have oilen obferv- 
ed ; all that thefts can contribute towards the 
cure ot the mange, is only hy allaying the heat 
and itching, in which they fometin.es fuerred ; 
Vet as they olilruti the pores very much by 
hardening tlic fkin, they make it liable to crack, 
oltcii n nclering thou* parts fubjeiYi to lie fit heat 
and it ii.mmiation, hv which it degenerates to ul¬ 
cers and boils. The left wav theicfo'e is only to 
rub the mangy places genii;., with a woollen 
cloth, to produce a moderate heat in the pail, 
by which means the fulphurs will penetrate 
thiough the pores, into the Irnal! canals ami vcf- 
fcls, with greater certainty than when they are 
daubed upon places that arc raw or iucruflcd. 

This is the true method of curing the mange. 

Some make a mixture oj quickftiver and bnm- 
Jfone, together with an addition of /lot and Hack 
foap, uhii/t in fame moifl and waieiy cafes may be 
ufjul. 

Others ufe. aifiic , qxncl.filver, and fame binning 
cavflic remedies ; lut life ought never to be med¬ 
dled with, except in i>e.iy extraordinary degene¬ 
rate circumfla tires, and alien there happen! to be. 
excrefcetices that are dead, and without fenfe. 
which can by no means be biough to yield to 
wilder methods. 

Solefeyl recommends the following, which 
bar been approved. 

Take burnt alum and borax in far, powder of 


each two ounces, white vitriol and verdigris pow¬ 
dered, of each four ounces ; put them into a clean 
pot, with two pounds of honey,flir ring till they are 
incorporated ; when cold, add two ounces ofjlrong 
aquafortis. 

Hut when this diforder, as is generally the cafe, 
is controlled by low feeding and povei ty of blood, 
the diet mujl be mended, and the horfe properly in¬ 
dulged with hay and earn. With this view, there 
mu ft be a con[l ant ftp ply of warm mafhes, prepared 
with half malt and half bran, or equal farts of 
oats and bran, with four entices of honey diffolved 
in each: let thrfe be givtn night and morning, 
t.-ilh a feed tf ary corn every day at noon. During 
this treatment (which viuft be continued a week, to 
Jhratke the aaimony of the fluids, and foften the 
rigidity of the fin ) give one ounce of fulphur in 
each mrfh, and one ow.ee of mite in water every 
night and morning, in a week or ten days, when 
the frame, becomes more invigilated, difontmue the 
mafhes, and lei the diet l ■: i ha in, ed to good oats and 
fa cet hay; gi' irg , in the morning and fretting 
j<eds , cue of the /. lie win pond', is, inlet mixed 
with the. t orn fuft fpt inkle J with it alee. 

Su’giiut and pupated antimony ratii a pound, 
rubbed wed U 'C'Jwt in a mortar, and then divided 
into twenty-four ujual parts Jot as many Joje.s. 

OR. 

Antimony I'rtgated and ft/f-hur of each twelve 
ounces, hvei of anUmony and neam of tartar each 
half a pound .— Tk'fi tv le mixed well together, and 
divid'd into the fame number if dojes as the 
form-r 

As to the extern,il ftei/mcn !; previous to the 
commencement of the mojitos, pi a. me a pat: of 
warm water and a quarter of a found of fft Jaap 
(tied up in a linen rag), and it uh this, jot tiling a 
frong lather, let every itfecledpart be thoroughly 
wajhed and clean fed, fu that no jiurf or filth be left 
upon the Jurface ; then rub tenderly dry with a 
coarfr. cloth or fepatated husband..; and on the 
following morning begin to rub in upon every part 
aff ceded a due portion of tin following ointment. 

U'eak mercurial ointment half a pound, quickfil - 
verfjur ounces, white helleboie fin powder) three 
ounces, blaik pepper (in powder J and oil oj tartar 
each one ounce ; with olive oilfuffnienl to make it 
of a proper JoJ turfs. 

’The unilion muff, be repeatedfor [even days, ten 
days, or a fortnight, according to the urgency of 

the 
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the Jymp/oms : and lei the powders before men¬ 
tioned, with the nitre a/Jo, he continued for three 
weeks or a month. Lajlly, as foon as the horfe ap¬ 
pears in a condition to hear it, take away a mode, 
rate quantity of blood, and give him afterwards too 
very mild dofes of phyfic. 

Another cure for the Mange. 

Take flaves-acre feed, two handfuls, iff of it in 
a quart of flrong vinegar and hot ajhes ; wajh the 
nangyparts with this liquor. 

OR. 

Take verdigreafe two ounce f, common foap a 
pound, oil of /pile tu o onntcs, /in feed -oil at in/, red 
wine half a pint ; incorporate tl-r-n ever n gentle 
pie, redwing than to the thukw fs of an eir.tiw nt: 
having ftr/f Lithe hor/c blood, anoi :t h.t;i ;rv/i the 
ointment, after the feurf and f. ties ate .-/•/'• rub¬ 
bed of ; and Jo continue to do for r !■■>/;, f- long 
till you j .'I i five tHe nljlm.pt c to i c i- f . '\ the ,' , ;.V* r 
oj the.}tabs, and the < e /: • of goal fejh. 

Meicurial ointmc.i. for the Mange. 

Take one pound cf f/ifh lutter, four ounces of 
quickjilver, two ountts of oil c/ tm ••ratine, and 
Jour ounces of black Joap ; this fhouldle. msal ex¬ 
ceeding well together, and rubbed Injai a long time 
in the Jun. 

FARCY. 

Various have been the conjectures rcfpcclin.T 
the origin of this difordor, and equally various 
arc the methods preferibed for its cure. I lliall 
therefore endcasour to communicate to tnv rea¬ 
ders the opinions of thole who have treated on 
this fuhjetl, together wills the moll approved re¬ 
medies. 

Markham and De Grey think that it proceeds 
Front corrupt blood, and that it is the moll loath- 
fonic of all diftempers, brought upon a liotfe by 
infediion, or by eating umvhulefome food, or by 
lying in fwinc's litter, and from fuclt like caulVs; 
neither have thole ot better account mended the 
matter very much, having only atnuled their rea¬ 
ders with a faIfe and unintclligilile philolophv. 

The Sicur de Soleyfel defines it to be an uleer 
caufed by the corruption of the blood, and that by 
a certain poifon which is more or lefs malignant, 
and eonfequcntly makes thehoife's condition ci¬ 
ther liopelul or altogether delperate ; and alter a 

ori theory built upon the writings of fume pliy- 
iiciaus, btit no way applicable to tire farcy, he has 
thefe words: 


•19 

“For a brief explanation of the nature of that 
poifon, it will be fuflicient to tell you, that it is a 
venemous ft ream of certain corrupt fpirits, which 
penetrate the parts of a horfe’s body, as the light 
of the fun paffes through a glafs; tliefc fpirits are 
a fort of Ferment, that breed corruption in what¬ 
ever part they attack." 

But this explanation is not only imperfed, hut 
altogether unintelligible ; his comparison being 
no way agreeable to his own ideas and notions of 
that poifon, nor indeed dcducihlc from thofe 
caufes which lie himfelf has enumerated as the 
chief occafion of the farcy ; for he olfervcs that 
it is fometimes communicated by contagion from 
an infected ltorfe, the eating too great a quantity 
of new oats, or new hay, violent cxercife in hot 
weather, and even on. e hard tiding; hurts and 
wounds ir.’.le hv foil! inl:inmcnt.s, Inch a; fpurs, 
bit*', &c. the too great abundance of blood, and 
prepoll'-mis and too luftv diligence in fattening 
Ured, lean, and ovcr-hcat.d liorlcs ; hut it is sc¬ 
ry certain none oI thefe v-mics will produce fuch 
a poifon as can penetrate tar p<::ts ot a boric s bo¬ 
dy in the manner he has defciihed ; and indeed 
thofe potions that are of the moll volatile and 
corrofivc nature, though tlit-ir effects are bidden, 
yet thiir opeiatou:. arc pcif etly mechanical, as 
m ib be "cen hv anv one who is able to penile l)r. 
Meal’s bii.ivs on poifon. where all thole things 
are ch.aiic an i i.u.di g !-i\ ex: honed. 

Mr. Merrick, in is chi'hrul trc..ti*e oil this fub- 
jeet, endeavours to account lor the farcy in away 
lar more rational ; he las s, that its immediate 
caufc is a languid and heavy motion ol the blood, 
and other juices contained in the linall velfcls of 
the extreme and outward parts of a horle’s body, 
and that it has its chief leai in the (kin and flciliy 
panniele. 

But lie ohferves, that 1110ft authors have divided 
the fairy into divers kinds, viz. the wet. the div, 
the inwasd, the Hying farcy, the corded tarry, the 
farcy that puts forth red or 1 yrlluwiih llelli. aud 
tint which is of a livid attd black colour, ie- 
fcmbliug a lien’s fundament 

The wet and the dry only differ as there is 
more or lcls moillure in the ab ets and parts where 
it is fealod; the living farev, wiiich makes its ap¬ 
pearance fometimes in one place and lomctimes 
in another ; and the inward farcy, which is laid 
only to be felt in the breaft, but docs not elevate 
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the (kin, and is obfcrvcd often to dffappcar on a 
fuddcn, and become the immediate caufe of fick- 
nefs ; though either of thefe may degenerate to 
a true farcy, yet while they arc not fixed, but en¬ 
dued with properties altogether foreign to this 
terrible difordcr, they cannot rightly be brought 
under that denomination, but ought rather to be 
looked upon as rcfembling thofe eruptions on the 
human body which happens in violent colds, or 
malignant diforders, and are curable as fuch ; all 
the other kinds are only different effects of that 
which makes its firlt appearance like a knotted 
cord, and it is this fort alone which, properly 
fpeaking, couftitute a true iarcy. 

The farcy has its chief feat in the (kin, and 
thin mufeuiar pannicle which lies under it, and 
and is caufcd when the juices in thofe parts be¬ 
come vifeid, and confequently flow and languid 
in their motion. If it be confldered that there 
are an infinite number of vcffels in thofe parts 
that are fmallcr than hairs, and that thofe veffels, 
however fmall, have a capacity, and contain a 
fluid within them, any one may cafily imagine, 
that, in the bell health a horfe can be in, that fluid 
can move but very (lowly, but when it happens 
to be too thick or vifeid, it may then be cafily 
reduced to a Hate of (lagnation ; and when it 
is denied a free paifage through thofe fmall ca¬ 
nals, as it is conflantly preffed upon by the fuc- 
cceding fluid, thofe fmall veffels, where there is 
a (lagnation, will be ftrctclied beyond their ulual 
dimenfton, and that place will be elevated and 
raifed into a tumour. 

As foon as any partis thus elevated, and the fluid 
flopped, that it cannot move forwards becaufc 
of the obflruftions and the compreflions there 
arc on all Tides, the veffels being thereby filled be¬ 
yond their capacity, it burfls forth ; and being 
now got without the laws of circulation, putri- 
fies, and, acquiring a corrolivc malignant quality, 
it gnaws and ieflers until it has formed a con¬ 
venient lodgment for itfelf. 

If the (lagnation be fuddcn and violent, and 
accompanied with great pain and heat, it will 
caufe fo great a derivation of blood towards the 
inflamed part that the. fubjacent mufcles will alio 
be affefted, and by that means the part will be 
raifed into a large boil and impodumatiou ; but 
when the pain and heat arc moderate, it will 
probably pierce no deeper than the pannicle. 


Becaufe the irritation made by thofe knots, or 
little tumours, is not of violence to affeft and 
attract the blood in the larger vcffels ,) ct as there 
is a near fympathy, and drift communication, 
at lead between all the adjacent parts of the pan¬ 
nicle, any the lea'd irratation will eafily affeft thofe 
that arc neared and the malady will be commu¬ 
nicated by degrees from one part to another, un¬ 
til it fpreads over the whole body ; but becaufe 
of the clofenefs of the (kin to the pannicles, and 
the communication there is between them, the 
hide mull aifo be affefted ; yet that intimacy and 
clofenefs is the caufe, in fo gentle an inflamma¬ 
tion, that thefe knots do not rife equally in all 
parts, but chiefly follow the tracks of the veins ; 
the humour therefore has a greater tendency to¬ 
wards the veins, as it finds a lodgement under 
them while they arc full, and elevate the (kin, and 
moreover, as the veins, being only filled with a 
liquid, arc therefore foft and yielding, and may 
be much eafier preffed upon than a fuperior (kin 
which is mote hard and cotnpafl, and it is from 
hence a cord is always formed by the humours 
along the track of the vein, and as the fwclling 
incrcaies, it gathers flrenath, and fonicliincs fur- 
mount •» the vein iilclf, fo that the vein feems to 
lie under it. 

Tims it is fltewn how the humours thus ob- 
fliucu-d turn to matter, but the matter of the 
iatvy is generally fmall in quantity, as the knots 
ate formed in parts that arc dry and adufl, and 
where there is but little moidurc ; and as the vef¬ 
fels that nouriflt it arc alio hut final), for this 
caufe, when the cure happens to be ill managed, 
the ulcers degenerate into a caries, and put forth a 
fort of lleflt which is red, white, or ydlowilh, ac- 
coiding to the predominancy of the humours, or 
grow hard and fchirrous, and of a livid colour ; 
and when the lips of the ulcers oecoine inverted, 
which happens ircqucntly from the acrimony and 
(liarpncls oi the matter, or the frequent applica¬ 
tion of hot or unftious things, they are then faid 
to iciemhlc a hen’s fundament. 

But all this is icconcileable to what has been- 
laid down as the immediate caufe of the farcy, it 
is owing to a leutor in the blood and juices, 
whereby they move heavily ; but efpccially in 
the extreme and outwaid parts, where the veifels 
are fmallcfl ; and it is very certain that any cr 
mod of thofe caufcs, to which Soieyfel and the 
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bell farriers have afcribcd the farcy, will produce 
fuch a lentor and flownefs ; or it there be a pre¬ 
vious lentor in the blood, it muft incrcafc that 
lentor, either in whole or in part, by exciting 
pain; and this is plain from the intlancc of the 
difordcr being caufed by a rutty fpur, which can 
aft no otherwife as a poifon, than that fonic ot the 
haitli and pointed parts ot the ru(t I ret and irritate 
the tender wounded panuicle, and even then it 
mud atl mechanically, and in the way I have 
above deferihed, by retarding the motion of the 
juices in thofe parts ; and if previous to fuch a 
wound there be a very great vifeidity and thick, 
net's of the juices, the farcy may be caufed by the 
wound of a fpur, or any other inilriinicnt, though 
it be altogether free from rutt. 

If this dile.ife be canted by infeftion from 
another horfc, it mull a.'I in the fame manner, 
for then wc inull fuppole that fomc clllnvia or 
poifonous firearm ily oft ltom the difca'ed liorfe, 
whirl] by inlinuating themfelvcs into the pores 
of a b und horfc, mull occafioti a flagnatiou of 
the juices in iliofc oiuwaid parts ; but tbefc ef¬ 
fluvia are not ot to volatile a nature, as to have 
often fuch effects; but when hori'es fland to¬ 
gether in a liable, it is lather to be attributed to 
their eating the fame hind of food, and their be¬ 
ing under the fame direction and management. 
What kind ot poilon mav he in twine’s litter, or 
how tar it may be noxious to horfes, is not worth 
while here to determine, tincc it is very fcldoin 
made ule ol to ltotfcs; and if it was it would 
rather produce the mange than farev 

'I lie eating corrupt and unwholcfnmc hay or 
outs may bring on this dilrafr, as fueh feeding 
caulcs crudities, wltii h mull render the blood 
vilcid ; for when the Mood has once acquired 
that quality, a flagnatiou may he iuduce<l in the 
extreme and outward parts, wlirc tin juices ate 
naturally vifeid, and the veHcls verv final!. 

Too much feeding without fuiiable cxerctfe, 
may alfo he the eaufe of a farcy, as it may induce 
a gradual plethora, or fuhtefs of the velfels ; hut 
if that he by a Hidden adllririion of the pines, it 
will be more apt to eaufe a fever or forfeit, or a 
foundering in the body, which in many cafes is 
not to he ditlingu tiled from a forfeit; and the 
fame c Hells may alfo he produced from hard la¬ 
bour an I from munv other eitors in the ufing 
and management of holies. 1 ihall now take 
No. 14. 3 


notice of the figns, but (hall only diftinguifh ba* 
tween thofe which are faid to be good, and thofe 
which are of ill prognollication. 

That fort of farcy which is faid to be eafily 
cured, takes its rife upon the head and upper 
parts ; the rcafon is, becaufe it can have no deep 
root ; hut it it once comes to affe£l the emunc- 
torics and kernels about the jaws, and towards tbs 
ears, it is then to he feared, and if ncglefled will 
be apt to breed the glanders. That kind of 
farcy which is fupcriicial, and where the hide is 
only afFciled, cannotbe of dangerous confc-quencc. 
even though it be univerfal, and has over-fpread 
the whole body ; but when it has been originally 
feated in the panni. le, or if it he olifervcd to grow 
deeper, and affect the pannielc, it may be then 
looked upon to be more difficult and ohlliriatc, 
though even then it will not he very hard to re¬ 
move, unlcfs it cither afFciis the glandulous and 
kci neily parts, or that the knots break or degene¬ 
rate into a caries or feirrhous lint the moll fu- 
pcrficial and lead-rooted farcy, if it continues 
long without abatement, may infallibly and by 
degrees become ot ill confequcnccs, as it dillurbs 
the offices of fecrction; for while the humours 
have a continual tendency towards the knots 
and fores, the pores of the fkin heroine obiliucl- 
ed, and for the want of a due and regular dif- 
cbarge tliete, the lead error in feeding and cxer- 
cife will eaufe inward difotders ; wherefore we 
may often obferve hoifes that have the farcy 
turn alfo brokcn-wimlcd and cmifumptivc, and 
fomeiunes become liable to the yellows, and to 
many other infirmities, which cithei lender than 
a!toge:I.;-r incurable, or at fcaJl make the cure 
VC1V difficult. 

When the farcy begins on th; extreme and 
moff dep.n.fem parts, or if in tlie procefs of the 
«!i ejfe the liumours tall downwards upon the 
limb*, it is in tins ca'e very diflicult to heremov- 
ed, as it is generally attended with the greafe ; 
but rcafon will be flicwn in the theory of that 
dillempcr, and a competent knowledge of the 
(Intciuic and meehanitut of a horfc will eafily en¬ 
able any one to diituiguifli in othci ctrcumftanccs. 

I ihall therefore now go upon a method to 
cute this difcjfe. 

'Hie farrier ought, in the firft place, to look 
unto the Hate and condition of the horfe, for if h^ 
be fat and lull/ when the dillempcr feizes him. 
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in that cafe, hit diet fhould be fomewhat abated : 
but if it be otherwife; that the horfe is lean and 
out of heart, and that he has not had fufficicnt 
nourifhment, or that his labour has been beyond 
his ftrength and feeding, his diet ought to be 
fomewhat augmented ; fof as too great a p’cnii ude 
and fulnefs of the vcflels is oftentimes the occa- 
lion of that lentor and flownefs of the juices 
which brings on a iarev, the fame cHefts are 
fometimes produced by poornefs, hccaufe in that 
cafe, the blood being divefled of its fpirits, be¬ 
comes languid and fluggifli, and conlequently is 
rendered more apt to obfiruftion in the extreme 
parts where the veffds are the fnndlcfl, as have 
been taken notice of in another place. 

Therefore, it will appear all’o to be founded 
upon reafon, what Solcyiel fays he has expe¬ 
rienced from frequent, trial and obfcivation, that 
purging is of no great fcrvicc, but oftentimes a 
great detriment to horlcs in the fare'.'. This is fo 
plain in cafe of a horfe that is low in He fit, tint 
it needs no manner of proof, and tan only be ad¬ 
mitted of in I.ti.h circumlUmces as make it un¬ 
avoidable when there happens to be an extreme 
Coflivencf-., and then hixetive clvllers arc the 
muff cor;: : bj» or. the other hand, when a hoi fc 
is lat a;: . :n.i budiisor:/"!i purging muff in 
th«t cate do him !c.\ hurt, and ntav be complied 
with in moderation, yet it is no way fuited to 
snake a perfect cure of the di?c.ife, bit* as been 
tfic ruin of many borfes in the hands of ignorant 
fmiths, who know no method of can ring offdif- 
eafes, hut by repeated purgations. The difeharges 
made that way being the moll apparent to the 
outward fenfes, and the moll agreeable to thofc 
who are able to frame no other ideas of a di.'cafc.d 
horfe, tfian by imagining his blood to be full of 
corruption, and that the medicines they ufe have 
fome elective property to diain that off with the 
dung. 

A more warrantable experience has fuffic icntly 

taugiit us that in all purgations the good mull 
be drained away with the bad ; they are therefore 
feldom profitable but rather huitful in foulucifcs 
of the fkin and outward parts : but thofc things 
can only be fuccefsful which work more imme¬ 
diately upon tfic blood and humours, by chang¬ 
ing their contexture and rendering them thin c- 
nough for their excremcntitious parts to go ofr 
by the neareft and mo ft proper outlet*; and it is 


plainly evident, the medicines hitherto Found the 
moll efTcftual for the cure of the farcy, have been 
endued with furh properties. 

To proceed methodically, if a horfe be pletho¬ 
ric and full bodied, fuch a habit may doubtlcfs 
be an incumbrance to nature; in which cafe, 
there will be pain and inflammation in the knots 
and tumours, ami yet the matter may not right¬ 
ly be difpofed to come to a laudable digeftion 
when tbefe fymptotqs arc obfcrvablc; the cure 
may be begun thus ; 

7 ,tie a /mail quantify of blood Jiotn the neck, 
but cin not irp.at if unlefs Jomc urgent iinum- 
JlancrJhculd it quirt it. 

After bleed™*, irwd*r.if purging max Ir oner or 
tuiit complied uith. *•/;>.■< iu!!y with one or either 
of the following p>cf> ijlions, nhuhl hove in a 
more particular muiiuerfuited to the nature cj the 
fir ex ; 

Tab.’ jalap. and alas in fro:: del. of ea h half an 
enure ; •fni/r. o oit/u.:., ; m-'r.itri t! dul. ,’J, three 
drachms ; oU of earav nys, two lira* funs; unit ,i 
fufficicnt quantity of m. l.i/f.s runic :! into a la!,'. 

'1 bis is fo mild, that it mav be given almofl to 
any horfe; the following i» iomewhai 11 longer: 

7 ai- gum guai.i. urn, n.'.nh, a la: >, in pvicdt >\ 
of eath fin on rtf - / jaa 1 :- ■* •rt, half an oi. ru - ; gin- 
gcr, yr.i- .'•!(’:( i- and a /:.•■’/ ; r-l of ,a>ia:o,r, >, lieu 
dr.n urns ; rrrii any f\r a!> for >n it into a ball. 

No purging medicine can be better fuited to 
the nat.iic of the f.ucv. 

hither of th ye may b' given a:, or ding to the 
fieri •lit and at if: tv of :h In” l", oi/'mitj ah. ay s 
that he dr hits tv.-: h: rig nut n ami nat:r tin.I oat. 
men/, until the J>h\fit tv quite gone out of hit body, 
if he be purged three tuner, there itfu.uld be about 
jive days beta ecu euJt d,f. After purging, if 
you find the knots and hll<' tumours ripen, you 
need only cue. the horfe half an name of Venue 
tirade, twu.c. a day, in a pint of ale or white.trine, 
and this may be repeated every day until the mat¬ 
ter is all dif charged ; or if they terminate in 
dry horny cxcref ernes, like warn, n hi, h fame, 
times happenx, it may he. repeated after the trorfl 
Jyrnptoms are over ( l i z . the fwelling and inflam¬ 
mation about the roots J eve, ¥ other day only ; and . 
token theJkin becomesJo well fortified, and the ex- 
nef,enresfo mmh dr/engaged f, „m it, that they be. 
gin to jail ofj in the dreffi lhal you can hr i„ g 

them off with your nails, without hurting him , 

you 
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you may then leave off the ufe of medicines, and 
put a period to the cure by giving your horfe due 
exereife. 

If the obftruSions be of long Jlanding, and there 
is a very ill difpojition £h all the parts where the 
diflrmper is Jeated, and the fores and ulcers begin 
to have a bad tendency , then recourfe mujl be had 
to thoje medicines which are endued with the 
qualities above mentioned ; and fir ft of all, 1/hall 
begin with fuch as are the moftjimple, and eafy 
to be had ; and here it will be proper to obferve, 
that antimony given to a hot ft among his corn, 
willfmetimes cure the farcy, yet it will not a'whys 
do to trufl to exereife and antimony for a cure of 
this dife.ife (after plyfic king/ been ufe it has feme, 
times proved unjunefsful ; but that may not t'e 
the fault of medicine, but the keeper, who ought, 
while the horfe is under a couje of antimony, to 
gne him daily but model ate exereife, and hiewife 
mod'rate feeding. 

Therefore when you give j our horfe antimony 
for the forex, let the d.jr he two oinh.es, whi. k 
may he mingled uith his oats, and about an hour 
after, let him he walked abroad for the J pace f an 
hour, or an hour and a half and t>e ; y u ell rub- 
bed when he is brought into the fable ; hut the 
romb mujl be fparinglv ufed to a hoi/r that has the. 
f* rcy upon him, bet a u/e of rankling the foies ; after 
his dteffing, clothe him modela/n'y warm. 

If the antimony opens his helix, it will then lofe 
much of its virtue, and the hoi Jr will become weak’, 
in that cafe you may give it in halls made of I 'eaice 
treacle or London treacle, with a final/ quantity oj 
flour to bring the mixture into a fit i on/ijlcncy ; 
continue to give it m this manner till the loojnrfs 
abates. 

If it be frofly weather, his water fhouldbe fame- 
times warmed andJlrewed with oat-meal, or at lea ft 
it ought to be Jttfo me times before the file, iecaufe 
excrjfive cold water will chill the body of a hoi ft 
which is kept in more than ordinary heat during 
the operation of the antimony ; but antimony may 
be given more profitably in the following manner • 

Take equal quantities oj antimony and fe< i fait, 
place them in a crucible, and flux them one horn ; 
let it cool, then break the crucible, and break the. 
fcotta ; afterwards rub the iegulus down with the 
fame weight of quickfilrer, till it is all in fine pow¬ 
der to whit h add gum guaiacum, an equal quantity ; 
mu them very well together for uje. 
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Two ounces of this alterative powder, made up 
into a ball or pafle, with a fufficient quantity of 
honey, and given every other day to your horfi t 
willfoon cure him of the mojl inveterate farcy, «n. 
lefs any uncommon accident fhould happen, or that 
the horfe be broken-winded, or labours under fume 
other inward imperfeclion. 

The following drink by all meansfhould be given 
in this difeafe, and no doubt with very xoodfuccefs ; 
but then it is not once or twice will do the buji- 
nejs, but it mujl be continued a confiderable time: 

Take mezereon-root cut into thin flices, one 
pound-, guaiacum and faffafras-chips, of each 
t/nee pounds ; boil then infix gallons of water to 
jour gal /:»j ; towards the end of boiling, add a 
pound <J liqucri. c-ro.t filer d, then ft rain it for 
u/e. 

.a 

After ca’h lull, gii* your hc~f two quarts of 
this liquor ci cry r:i ; >:? - , and the fame quantity 
towards evening, or offerer, rearm. 

/ ha:r fern a grr.it many j-rj.; iff ions, which 
have hen jornnehat cf ih' fame nature, for the curs 
iff the farcy ; hut the c\neis cj them, for the mrjl 
part, hciicd thrir ingirdi'r.ts in ale or beer, and 
gave it on.e or tune rr.'y ; end if the at ink did 
not iinfLcr t'i' end th'\ wic then greatly difap- 
poir.tr J ; but as all tl.C/s things have thrir cf’ta¬ 
li. n t ht j’. \ in the glands and/mall vcffels, a i onfi- 
dtrable time mufi be allowed before their tffi.ary 
i an be much Jell: and if they an fa er the end 
in two or three months, it is as much as can be cx- 
pr Jed from them. 

Holey f! if commends the ufc of guaiacum, faf- 
fafras, andjaijdp.il ilia, two ounces of each, made 
into a grefs pou der, fa three aefes ; which (he 
fa\s) is aJprcific, and by a .ontinued ufe, injalli * 
ably cun > the Jan). 

The roots of Solomon's-feat, uhi/r- mullein, and 
queen of the meadow, //and alj'o recommended by 
him for the fame putpojc ; but any 01 all oj them 
mujl conic far Jkort of my p’efcriptions. 

There ate infinite remedies to be met with in 
the hooks of farriers, many of whieh arc affirmed 
to cure the fairy infallibly, lmt as there are bnt 
few of them which ate not overloaded with a 
number ofufelrfs ingredients, and as ihofc which 
arc the ntofl adapted to that diflemper arc but 
Miffing and infignifivant, I have thought fit not 
to trouble the reader with them ; looking upon 
the prescriptions I have already laid down, to be 

iuf- 
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fi;!’»cicn* »••• ;i!iiVc!■ ,;'l that. can he propofed, fo 
far as in waul medicines can he fc.-viceahlc ; -rul il 
thofe he compihd w:.h in due t ; me, the fairy will 
never have that trndemv to inflame thcglandu- 
lou* parts, anti to fall into boils and fwt liing* 
about the Iheath and belly : neither will it dege¬ 
nerate to g cafe, as it often happens when impro¬ 
per methods arc taken. 

As to theft cures which are fetid to l<e performed 
by putting the juice of rue, beets, and other pot¬ 
herbs, bay-fait, hemlock, henbane, and the like ; 
and thofe which are conjlantly boajled of, by tying 
infgnificant things to a horjes-mane or tail, I Oc¬ 
her e no judicious per Jon will give much more cre¬ 
dit to them, than 1 am willing to do ; there being 
very little to be/aid in regard to the jirjl, and the 
l tji be ; ng monflroujly ridiculous. But any ojthej'e 
max fucreed , if to them be added daily excrcife ; 
and I have been witnefs to fuck like cures, in a 
very moderate and beginning farcy ; but then it 
was not the application, but the excrcife; and 
nothing is more common among fame country peo- 
plc, than to bleed a horje in this diforder, and fend 
him immediately to plow, and while the excrcife is 
truly the can/- cf the cure, they generally attribute 
it to the fmell of the earth ; and agreeable to this 
is what I find in Dr Gw, in his Second Book, 
Chap. 1 X. towards the latter end of the firfl Sctlion, 
where after a great number of injignijicunt recipes, 
he has thefe. words : 

“ But now I will give you, fora clofc, the befl 
and moll certain cure for this difeafe that I ever 
yet knew, and with which I have p-.rftcied more 
rare cures ot this nature, than of all the refiduc 
beforc inculcated, and thus it is : 

“ Take of rue, tin tender tops, and leaves only, 
without any the Icojl fla/is, a good handful ; 
jirjl chop them fmail, ar..l then flump them in a 
mortar to a very ointment ; when they are fo 
well pounded, pul thereunto of the piirtjl white 
tried hog's greafe, cue jpaorful, and Jo work 
them together to a peifetlfahx or ointment ; that 
done, flop into either ear this whole rttutility, by 
equal portions, and pul a Utile wool upon the me¬ 
dicines, to make it keep in the better ; let him re¬ 
main in thefable Jour and twenty hout s, at lea/l ; 
then take out the wool and either put him to graf t, 
or work him ; for the more his labour is, and the 
more fpare his diet, the fanner he will be cured. 
This 1 recommend to you for the beft and 


mod certain cure that I could ever meet with, for 
with this receipt only, I afi'urc yon, on my credit, 
I lir.ve cured more than one hundred horfes ; 
many of which were, by other farriers, deemed 
incurable, and fcmcnced to be food for hounds.'* 

It is very plain, all that rue can do, when ufed 
in this manner, is but little, efpecially in the fpace 
of twenty-four hours ; for it is demon Arable from 
the nature of the farcy, as it is a difeafe brought 
on hy length of time, fo it mull, of confequcnce, 
require time to its removal ; and in all chroni¬ 
cal difeafes, and ill-habits it is the fame; and there¬ 
fore what this author has applied to the rue, was 
only owing to the excrcife, though I cannot ap¬ 
prove of this method of keeping a horfe to hard 
labour, and a very fpare diet too, that being di¬ 
rectly contrary to the nature of all animal bodies 
whatever, which muil be enabled to do their work 
by food, and I am truly of opinion, no’ horfe was 
ever vet cured, where this rule wM flriftlv put 
in praftire ; hut how far he may pc indulged in 
feeding, while the farcy is upon him, any one 
with a little care and obfervation may, in fume 
nicafurc be a judge. 

I therefore proceed to the remaining part of 
the cure, which chiefly concerns the applications 
made c.xternallv. 

If due and proper care was taken in t!:e begin¬ 
ning of the farev, there would he little need 
of outward means, other wife than by waihing the 
fores with aqua vitx, brandy, wine, or urine, and 
fuch like things. 

The frequent mifmanagemrnt which horfes 
have been ex poled to in this difletnper, has ren¬ 
dered both the difeafe and the cure the moll com¬ 
plicated and perplexed of any that arc to be met 
with in the whole fyftcm of difeafes ; infomuch 
that there is fcarcely an herb, or plant, but what 
has been internally ufed ; and outwardly, there 
is no poifon, natural or artificial, that has not had 
fome lliare, either in killing or cuiing horfes who 
have lain under this malady; but out of thofe, 

1 fiiall endeavour to make the bed choice, n-.-i- 
thcr ihall I ufc them promifcuuuily, ami at a 
venture, as has been hitherto done by inoft prac¬ 
titioners; hut by making the proper diftinttions, 
fuit them, as near as ran he' to the variety and 
difference which is tnofl ohfcrvable in the knots 
and ulcers ; but in fome kinds of farcy the fkin is 
but little, if at all, elevated ; only a viicotu mat¬ 
tes 
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ter tranfodes, pafies through the pores, and har¬ 
dens like corns; this fort is not very difficult, but 
may be cured chiefly by internals, as they arc but 
fma!l, and accompanied with little or no inflam¬ 
mation ; yet, when they continue long, there 
will be matter gathered beneath them ; the bell 
way is to 

Anoint them with oil of hays, with a moderate 
quantity of quickJilver, and they xcillfoon fall off. 

When the difeafe makes its appearance in tu¬ 
mours that elevate the /kin, if they continue 
/mail, they will probably end as the other; there¬ 
fore the farrier ought not to be too bufy to ripen 
them, but leave them, as much as can be, to na¬ 
ture ; for that kind of matter very often finds a 
pairage for itfcll through the pores of the fkin, 
and what is not turned to matter, is waihed back 
again with the refluent blood. 

Knots and tumours are fometimes fo difpofed, 
that without coming to a laudable digeflion, they 
grow fungous and open like a fpongc, and tranf- 
niil a great deal of vifeid matter through an in¬ 
finite number oi little holes and interiliccs in the 
loofer fubflancc. This is a bad fort of the difeafe, 
and is apt to degenerate into Tores ; but the bell 
-way to manage in this cafe, and prevent its having 
an ill tendency, is to drefs them with the follow¬ 
ing ointment : 

Take tutpentiue, eight ounces ; quickfitver, four 
ounces ; calamine, prepared, one ounce; rub the 
mercury and turpentine together, till they are mix¬ 
ed, then add the idiamine and make it into an oint¬ 
mentfor ufe. 

Spread this upon pledgets of tow, and apply 
them upon the fores. 

The turpentine will draw out the fupcrfiuous 
moifture and the quicklilver will keep the exeiei- 
cences afundcr. 

This is a moil excellent remedy, and much 
preferable to any thing clfc ever invented ; and 
will feldotu or ever fail making a perfcH cure, 
if it be made ufc of in time, and the fores dreffed 
with it once a day, or once every other day. 

The moll common and ordinary cafe is, where 
the knots rife pretty high, and are painful to the 
touch, but at the fame time give no figns of their 
coming to digeflion ; while they continuer fo, let 
the horfc have daily the antituonial balls, where¬ 
by the matter which forms the cords and knots 
may thereby be attenuated, fo as it may be car- 
No. 1 5 3 
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ried along with the current, or may find a paf- 
fage through die pores ; for it is every one’s bu- 
fiucfs, as much as may be, to avoid their breaking 
and turning to ulcers. 

The endeavouring unfkilfully to digeft and 
break thofe blind and dry knots, which of them- 
felves have no tendency to ripen and turn to mat¬ 
ter, is the rcafon why they fo often degenerate into 
indurated and hard excrefcences, which we daily 
obferve are fo difficult to be removed ; therefore, 
while the proper means .arc uferi inwardly, which 
mull never be ncglcitcd till the difeafe is quite 
conquered and overcome, outwardly may be 
made ufe oF the camphorated fpirit; 

Take fpirit of nine, reels fed, one quart : diffolce 
three ounces, or as mu.h camphor as theJpirit 
will take up, with whiih xcajh the knots very 
often. 

If the knots grow fofr, and yield to the impref- 
fion of your finger, in this cafe they ought to he 
opened as foon as they come to maturity, cfpe- 
cialiv thofe that are the largcft, to prevent the 
matter returning into the blood. Although a 
fmall quantity of matter taken up. and waihed 
back into the ve : ns with the refluent blood, maybe 
of no ill coufequence, jet when there happens to 
be much of it, and that its difeharge is prevented 
by the ihickncfs of the fkin, as is pretty lifual to 
liorfcs, it is not unlikely that the matter, when it 
returns in this manner, may, by its acrimony and 
fliarpncfs, abrade the fmall vcflels, and thereby 
caufe ficlh eruptions on other p^rtsofthe fkin ; 
or if that does not happen, its flay and continu¬ 
ance may caufe a very ill difpofition of the part, 
efpecially in thofe tumours anil knots that are 
feated near the glands and kernels. There arc 
various ways of opening thofe little tumours; 
lome farriers prick them with an awl, a large 
needle, or other lharp inftrument ; fomc pierce 
them with a fmail iron, red-hot, and fomewhat 
rounded at the end ; but manv of our common 
farriers pull out the knots with pincers ; and there 
arc fome ivho ufe no other method of killing the 
farcy, as they often term it, than by giving the 
fire. 

No doubt all thefe methods may be praliifed 
in this dtfordcr in fomc particular circumllanccs ; 
but the way of treating thofe tumours ought to 
be fuited to their various difpofitions. While 
they are nothing but finall puilulcs, full of mat- 
L icr 
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ter, neither the fire nor hut iron is nccefihry ; 
but a (harp inttrument with a keen edge, particu¬ 
larly a lancet, or incifion knife; neither Ihould 
they be pierced or bored, and then have tents 
thruft into them : but the orifice made large 
enough to difeharge the matter, for the molt fim- 
ple fore may eafily be changed to an ill-difpofcd 
ulcer by the uf'e of tents. 

Ij the J'ores have no bad tendency, drrfs them 
with warm turpentine, common tar, or the pre¬ 
scription before mentioned, keeping your horfe co¬ 
vered with a Jheel; and if they be Jo untunes wafted 
with warm brandy, orJpirits oj wine it would be 
very proper. 

This method will be fuflicicnt to cure all thofc 
knots that are of a moderate fize, and eafily ripen ; 
but when their happens to be foine that are pretty 
large, and can neither be difeuifed nor brought 
to matter, in that cafe, if they were tube cut with 
a iharp cold inftrunirnt, there probably would no¬ 
thing illue out but blood, and the wound would 
loon clofe again : therefore to them a hot knife, 
or a hot iron, is the moil proper; but then the 
farrier fhould know very well upon what grounds 
he meddles with them. 

I flia'l now enufioer the farcy in its more ad¬ 
vanced ft-te, viz. when it becomes attended with 
ill accidents ; to underhand it properly the farrier 
ought to be pretty well inftriirted in the an of 
furgery; for, as I have already obferved, the 
moll fitnple knots and tumours may, when they 
arc ill managed, .degenerate into ulcers ; I find 
this to be true by daily experience ; for there is 
fcarccly an ulcer or preternatural excrcfccnce of 
any kind, which can grow out upon an animal 
body, but what is often the effeti of this dillem- 
per, and proceeds chiefly, as 1 have alfo taken 
notice, from the want of proper medicines inter¬ 
nally ; or even when the medicines, though well 
adapted, have not been continued long enough to 
do their bufinefs. The compelling nature in 
bringing thofe to fuppuration and matter, which, 
in thcmfelvcs* have no tendency to it; the in¬ 
ducing a bad difpofion into the fores and ulcers 
by the application of fat greafv medicines, and in- 
clofing of foreign bodies within them, as tents 
made of the pitch of cider, and other fpongy 
things, and even thofe of fiax; the injudicious 
application of hot, cauAic, and corrofivc medi¬ 
cines, and of the fire itfelf, the cxpofiug the fores 


to the Iharp air, and a great many other fuch 
like errors— 

That all thefe things may be made as eafy and 
intelligible as polliblc, 1 iiiall reduce the whole 
method of cure in thofe obit iuaic cafes to three 
principal intentions. The fir it is the cleanfing 
the ulcers from fnulucfs ; the fccond, to fupprefs 
a Inxuriancy and falfe growth of flefli; and the 
third, to dellroy any fuch excrcfccnces when 
grown ; and in this laft, there arc alfo fcveral in¬ 
tentions, as I (hall (hew hereafter. As to the 
firft, it the farcy knots have been opened, and are 
degenerated into foul ulcers, if thefe arc not deep, 
and their lips grown callous ami hard, the un- 
guentum ALgytiacum, made chiefly of honey and 
verdegris, which is (uflicienliy in the acquain¬ 
tance of all farriers, will for the molt pari anfwer 
that end or the ointment made of quickfilver anil 
turpentine, as before prcfcribul ; or bafiiicon 
mixed with red precipitate, in the following man¬ 
ner ; 

Take red precipitate, ha fan ounce ; rub it in a 
fmooth mortar, until its Jhiniug particles ate 
defrayed ; then mix it very well with two ounces 
of bajiiii on, to dre/s the fve; 

The precipitate is a moil excellent medicine 
witen it is thus prepared, but in the way the far- 
riets life it, iL fcldom fiirtecds because they apply 
it in a rough grofs powder, as it conics from the 
laboratory of the chymifl, and that alfo in a very 
large quantity, which infii-.ul of bringing an 
ulcer into a good difpnfition, makes the lore 
rankle and become ten times worfe. As foon as 
they become clean and linooth at bottom, and be¬ 
gin to fill up, they need only be drrfled with ho* 
ney mixed with fpirit of wine, which will both 
clcanle and heal them ; or, to make the drefling 
fit on the better, it may have turpentine added to 
it. 

2 . The fupprefiing and keeping down fungous 
fle/h, may be done by the ufe of gentle caullie 
medicines, as walking the fores with blue, green, 
or white vitriol-water, but the blue is the ftrong- 
efl, and may he made thus: 

Put an ounce oj Roman vitriol to a pint of fair 
water, and thus let it ft and till it is all dijfolved. 
And when it is applied dip tow into the folution, 
and efter fqueezing out the moijiurc, place it as 
dry as may be to the ulcers : and if a bandage tan- 
covcnicntly be laid aver them , it will refrain the 

growth 
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growth of proudJleJh, unlefs the horft be inwardly 
difordered, which mull be carefully regarded, that 
your application may be fuited accordingly. 

If the proud JleJh rifes very fafl , you may apply 
(he powder of blue vitriol alone, and if the part 
will not admit of bandage, you are to fupplx the 
want of it as much as you can by applying dry 
lint over the powder to a pretty good thicknefs, 
and above that a plajler of Burgundy-pitch, or 
fame other plaifler that will flick very fajl ; and 
if you ran inclqfe a thin plate of lead wrapped up 
in the flax, it will be very convenient, beiaufe the 
weight andprejfure upon the part will very much 
contr ibute to this intention. 

1 ihall not next proceed to lay down a proper 
method to deflroy all manner of cxcrcfcenccs, 
which have either been occafioncd by ill manage¬ 
ment, or have baffled the common or ordinal y 
means ufed to prevent them ; and this is to be 
done either by cutting or burning, or both, accord* 
ingas different circuinfl.am.es may lequirc. 

1. The knife is certainly the mojl expeditious in 
all cafes where they are loofe, and not firmly fated 
with a large adhefton to the JleJh ; and when tkr\ 
lie of from the larger veffels, applying afterwards 
fame cicatrizing medicine ; but this method cannot 
be obferved with refpeil to the whole, bvt only to 
thofe which by accident put forth inJack a manner, 
and therefore burning medicines or the fire, itje/f 
may alfo be ufed. 

It ought flnclly to be obferved, that in all cafes 
where medicines are to be applied , wi'wje immediate 
operation con/ifis in ton fuming the part on which 
they are laid, if the difeafe be univeijal, andJpie,.d 
ever divers parts of the body, at once, as that undet 
our prrfent confideration, thofe of the mildefl ope¬ 
rations are jirfl to be complied with, and that they 
may the more eajily take ejfetl, the parts ought to be 
rubbed till they become fomewhat raw, or be gently 
fcarified with a feain. 

B. If recourfe mujl be had to more powerful me¬ 
dicines, or to the life of fire, as is neceffai y in ohfli- 
nate cafes, and if their be a vafl number of ext re- 
Jcencts to be defrayed, and thefe feated in divers 
parts of the body, you ought not to attack them all 
at once, but by degrees bringfome to digefhon and 
matter, before you begin with others ; for the com¬ 
municating too great a heat to divers parts of the 
body at once, as mufl happen from ftrong caufic 
medicines, or ailual fre, will either deft oy your 
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horft by throwing him into violent and fudden dif- 
orders, or at leaf create a bad difpofition, which, 
tnfead of making a cure, will render him worfe, 
canjiderably. 

3. Thefituation of the parts is alfo very much re¬ 
garded in this intention ; and allfuck harjh appli¬ 
cations ought to be gently and fparringly ufed to 
the limbs and dependant parts, and likewife to the 
fieath and other foft parts, to the region of the 
heart and kidneys, &c. and when they have been 
applied, the venom ought to be taken out of them 
with the utmof expedition, by Jiarifytng the burnt 
jirfi, and ttfing fitch dreffings as are brf able to 
keep down an increafing infant/nation, and cavfe 
them fudden lx to matter. 

l-ajlly. During the performance of thfe opera¬ 
tions are performed, n "‘ire than oidinarp ear- 
ought to be taken in a hofe's feeding, and if he h- 
perceived to life his afr'ttc, as that is a fign they 
have been carried to the hr ft cf his f r ength, a 
feafonabh flop ought therefore to be pul to them, 
and he fiouid be continued a middling diet, gentle 
but daily exert fe ; and'jl> met tines opening and lax¬ 
ative tl\flers may be exhibited during ike whole 
tour fe of fuck application r. 

A certain author fays, the fariiers, his old maf- 
ters took white precipitate, or corrofive fublima:e 
ol mercury, and after opening the knots, they put 
a fmall quantity into each, which in a fhort time 
made them fall off; but it ought to be very cauti- 
oufly ufed, otherwife it will caufe very dangerous 
fwcllings cm the limbs, and kernel, about the 
throat, as in an inftancc 1 faw not long ago, but 
this caution is hardly ncccflarv to the country far¬ 
riers who fcldom call lor it by the name of corro¬ 
five fublimate, as tve have taken notice fcveral 
times fo that the apothecaries give them mcrcuri- 
us dulcis inltead of it, « Inch, although it does not 
form any thing like an efehar, though they pep¬ 
per them very foundly with it,yet it is not always 
attended with fucccfs. 

Solcyfcl recommends the following ointment ; 
he calls it the ointment of Naples, having had it 
communicated to him by a Neapolitan groom* 
after he had feen many furprizing cures per¬ 
formed by it; but although it has been ufed with 
fucccfs in every Hate of the farcy, according to 
that author, yet it is more particularly adapted to 
deflroy cxcrefcenccs, as it is made up of ingredi¬ 
ents, that arc altogether cauftic and fomewhat 

flronger 
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flronger than that which has been before infcrled. 

Take corrq/tce fib/imate, irfitc , and enphorbi- 
um, if each an ounce ; nub? them into a Jine pow¬ 
der, and with a JufjU cut quantity oj hogs-lard 
make a foft ointment /< > ufe. 

Keep the ointment in a glazed pot, and when 
you haw occafion to ufe it, open the knots or 
fwcllings wi h a lancet, and put into the hole a 
little co:ton, dipped in this ointment, without 
heating in the leaft ; the next day, if you perceive 
it is fallen away, you mult put in a little cotton 
with fonic frefh ointment; but if it ilicks, one 
application will fuificc, 

Thefe may be made ftronger, or weaker, ac¬ 
cording as you mix them with a greater or leifer 
quantity of ointment, and may be diverfified by 
changing one ingredient for another, providing 
", ou keep a fufficient quantity of thole th'at are 
tauftic. 

Any of thefe ingredients ufed dr)*, will yet be 
of more fudden efficacy; unllackcd lime, or the 
capital foap-lyes, evaporated to a drynefs, will 
have the fame efTecl ; or the lunar caullic, fo much 
in the acquaintance of furgeons; and, in fine, all 
things that ate plentifully faturalcd with fire. 
But in the farcy, they ought to be guarded, and 
made more moderate, as in the manner before pre¬ 
ferred ; neither is the cautery, or fire, to be ap¬ 
plied othcrwiic than an auxiliary, and to affifl in 
other intentions, viz. to keep down a luxuriant 
and frefli growth of proud-£c fli, after the knile, 
or the more gentle canities. 

STRAINS. 

Shoulder wrench, or Jhoulder fplait. 

When a horfe's ll.ouldcr is ovetfirained, he 
does not put out that leg as the other; but, to pre¬ 
vent pain, fets the found foot hardily on the 
ground to fave the other ; but in order to per¬ 
fectly undcrfland the nature of this infirmity, 
it will be neceffary to remember that the blade- 
bone of the fhoulder is fixed to the body, not by 
articulation or jointing, but by appofition, being 
laid to the ribs, and faflened by the mufcles 
which lie under and above it; fo when a hotfe 
happens to receive a blow or llrain in the fhoulder, 
the tendons of thofe mufcles arc ftretched and re¬ 
laxed, and when that is violent, it is called a 
flioulder-fplait, and becomes more or lefs hardy. 

It is fufficiently known that a flip, fallie-llep, 

•r any undue pofitiun of a horfe’s leg, will 


llrain and weaken the fhoulder, by ftretching 
thofe ligaments ; and fometiines the fhoulder is 
affe£led by a- hurt or bruife on the withers; the 
reafon of which may be eafily conceived by ex¬ 
amining into the Itiufture of thefe parts; but 
when the accident proves not fo violent as to 
ffiew a loolenefs and fwelling, it is not eafily 
difeerned whether the lainenefs be in the ffioul- 
dcr, foot, or any other joint. The heft judges have 
theicfore in all fucli cafes, thought it proper to 
examine all parts from the fhoulder downwards, 
and even to unffioe the borfe, that they may 
know certainly where to apply their remedies. 
But the infirmities of the Jhoulder may be diflin- 
guifhed from thofe of the feet, by having a horfc 
put to exercife; for if the lamenefs be in the Feet, 
he will halt moll when he is ridden ; but if it be 
in the fhoulder, the warmer he grows the lefs he 
will halt ; and if the wrench be violent, he will 
be apt to call his leg outwards, forming a circle 
as he goes. But if none of thefe figns appear iu 
his gait, the fureft way is to turn him ffiort on the 
lame fide, for that tries the mufcles the moll of 
any thing, fo that if it be in his Ihoulders, he will 
fet his toot on the ground warily, and endeavour 
to favor it. 

But in order to the cure of this lamenefsJirJl bleed, 
him, and let the wholeJhoulder be well bathed three 
times a day with hot verjuice ot vinegar , in which 
j may be difjolved a puce ofJoap : but if the lame-, 
ntj's continues without Jwelhng or inflammation 
ajter refling two or three days, let the mufles be 
well rubbtd for a conJider able time, to make them 
penetrate, with good opodeldoc, or either of the fol¬ 
lowing mixtures. 

Take camphoratedfpint oj wine two ounces, oil 
oj turpentine one ounce ; this proportion will pre¬ 
vent the hair coming off. 

OR, 

Take the bejl vinegar half a pint.fpirit of vitri¬ 
ol and camphorated fpint of wine of each two 
ounces. 

When the Jhoulder is very much J welled, it fliould 
be fomented with woollen iloths (large enough to 
cover the whole j wrung out of hot verjuice andfpi- 
rit of wine ; or a fomentation prepared with a 
flrong deioihon of wormwood, bay-leaves, and ro/e- 
mary, to a quart of which may be added half a 
pint offpirit of wine. 

The part ought, in the beginning ; to be refrefked 

thtetr 
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ikret or four times a Jay with a fponge dipped 
in vinegar and bole, after that the following plaif 
ter may be applied ; 

Take of dragons-blood, in powder, two ounces .• 
Burgundy pitch, four ounces ; rofin, three ounces ; 
melt the pitch and rofin together, then Jlir in the 
dragons-blood. 

Spread this upon the horfe's Jhoulder before it 
grows cold, and put fine flocks of the colour of the 
horfe all over it. 

A rowel in the point of the Jhoulder in this cafe 
often does greatfervice ; ejpenally if theft rain has 
been very violent, and the fuelling very large ; but 
as to boring up the Jhoulder with a hot iron, and 
afterwards inflating it, it is both a cruel and abfurd 
treatment : and the pegging up the found joot, or 
felting on a patten Jhoe, to bring the lame flioulder 
on a ft retch, is a mojl pirpoflei ous prailice, and 
direffly calculated to render a horfe incurably lame', 
for it can only be nectjfary in cafes the very op- 
pofile to this, where the mu files have been long con¬ 
trolled, and we want to Jlretch them out. 

Where poultices can be applied, they are at firft 
undoubtedly very effeflual, after bathing with hot 
vinegar or verjuice ; and are to be preferred great¬ 
ly to cold charges, which , by drying fo foon on the 
part, keep it Jl iff and uneafy ; let them be prepared 
with oatmeal, rye-flour, or bran boiled up in vine¬ 
gar, Jlrong beer or red wine-lees, with lard enough 
to prevent their glowing fiiff\ and when by thefe 
means the inflammation andfwelhng is brought 
down, bath, the part twiie a day with either of the 
above mixtu es, opodil iac, or camphoratedfpirils 
of trine ; ah oil the part three or Jour inches, both 
aboje and Oelow, r:u,‘h a Jlrong linen roller of about 
tiro fingers width ; which contributes not a little 
to the recovery, by i racing up the relaxed tendon ; 
and perhaps is more to oe depended on than the ap¬ 
plications them(elves. 

When the lamcnefs happens to be ofan oldfund¬ 
ing, the. flowing oils will be of greatfervice ; 

Take train oil, two pounds ; oil of vitriol, two 
ounces ; mix them carefully together, then add a 
pint of the flrongrjl f'pirit « / wine and camphire t 
and four ounces of oil of turpentine. 

Some oj this i ompo/ition may be rubbed very well 
into the place off tiled two or three times a day ; 
and will be found infinitelyferviceable. 

Soleyjel recommends the ointment of Montpellier 
as an excellent remedy in allJlrains in the Jhoul- 
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ders, Edc, It is compofed of the ointment of rofes, 
ntarjk mallows, pepleon, and honey, of each equal 
quantities. The 'oils of turpentine, earth-worms, 
petre, St. John's-wort, and nerve oil, bears-greafe, 
horfi-greaji, mules-greafe, deerjuet, badgers- 
greaje, and many Juch things, are atfo ufed in the 
fame intention. But if the lamenefs does not yield 
to thefe things, recourfe may be had to Towelling, or 
to thefire, but the lafi is preferable and left painful 
than the ufual method of roivellmg, by brufing and 
blowing up theJhoulder. 

Therefore with a hot iron make a circle the, 
breadth oj a trencher round the joint, and within 
the whole circle pierce the Jkm, leaving about an 
inch between the holes, and to each apply yellow 
wax and rofin melted together, until the efihars 
full off, and then drefs them every day with tur¬ 
pentine and honey, applying plmfiers as directed 
until Ike fores are dried up. 

Sonic advife fwi mining a horfe for a fhoulder- 
fplait, from an opinion of t’uc joint being out, 
but if it was reallv fo, he mull iwim with three 
legs which is totally impoflible. \ ft fwimming 
is not always unfuccefsl'ul, and in all old lame¬ 
nt - lies it becomes ferviceable, in the fame manner 
as a cold-bath, by perforation, and giving a more 
lively motion to the obftrufled matter, and there¬ 
fore the morning is the moil proper time, fcccaufe 
the water is then the eoldeft. and it fhould be a 
continued cuftom for fome time 10 do efletlual 
fervice. 

By no means fuffer the horfe to be put to any kind 
of labour, neither ought any one to ride him. for 
the Icufi weight upon his back adds to the infirmity, 
as the greatfi flrefs lies upon the Jhoulder s ; he 
Jhould be walked out every day, when the weather 
is favourable, and his exercife may be increafed 
as hisJhoulJers recover ft length. 

It is not uncommon, for want of knowledge, to 
confound the disorders of a horfe's fhoulder, fup- 
pofing them all to proceed from a wrench or a 
flip i but it is ncccflary to know that a horfe may 
lame his fhoulder manv wavs, and without ever- 

• a * 

draining him felt in the lead ; consequently this 
diftin&ion ought to be obferved in order to pre¬ 
vent any midakcstliat may enfuc. 

In the fird place, a horfe may be laired, by 
having been ill faddlcd, I mean by having the fad- 
dle put too forward, and rode on by a heavy man. 


who neither knows how to place hiiufeJt, nor to 
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adjuft his ftirrups ; if one ftirrup is longer than 
the other, the man confequently bears more on 
the one fide than the other, and the faddle-bow 
prefling moft againft one {houlder, mull of courfc 
bruife it in a long day’s journey, confequently 
the horfe may be lamed without making one falfe 
ftep. After the poor beaft has remained for fome 
time in the liable, a frelli rider mounts him, and 
changes the laddie, perhaps by hazard, or makes 
the ftirrups even, and rides him without ever lam¬ 
ing him; this is evident enough that the faddle, 
in fucli cafes, ought to be infpe&ed, and made to 
fit the horfe properly. 

Again coming haftily out of a liable, and run¬ 
ning againft the door or the poll, or by a kick 
from another horfe, lamenefs may enfuc. 

A horfe who has the misfortune, to have an cx- 
tenfion by a drain within the (houlder, between 
that and the ribs, is not to be cured by remedies 
applied without the Ikin. For how can oint¬ 
ments penetrate thiough the (houldei-blade, a 
folid lone, to cure the diforder underneath it ? 
1 his can be done no other way than by manual 
operation, as will appear in the articles of 
(boulder-flips. 

There is another fort of caufe that may make 
a horfe lame in the (houlder, without his liav. 
jng ever drained himfclf, or received any acci¬ 
dent. He limps new on one fide, now on the 
other, and fometimrs on both, not being able to 
(land upright. This cafe proceeds from nature; 
and is confequently the moft difficult to cure, the 
horfe having been got by a Turkiih or an Arabian 
fire, whofv Ihouldcis where extremely flat and 
narrow, and clofe as it were together; fome per- 
fons never obferve this, and are (atisfied when they 
go to a (lallion, if he looks well, whether he be 
either a Tuik or an Arabian. Now to come at 
the knowledge of this defeat, when you fee a 
horfe whofe (boulders are clofe together and 
quite flat, inftead of being flcfhy, there is little 
good to be expefted front him ; fuch (boulders 
make a fort of demiquurter circle, from the bot¬ 
tom to the withers. 

Though I have before obferved that a rowel 
fometimes benefits a horfe under this diforder, 
yet 1 by no means recommend it as a conllant 
practice, as they make the (houlder leaner and 
leaner, and render the horfe ufelefs, and perhaps 
ia afliort time kill him; whereas they ihould en¬ 


deavour to nourifh the part, which is what it 
wants. 

I (hall now lay down in proper order, remedies 
for the feveral accidents in the (houlder that have 
been mentioned: and then proceed to give the 
moil approved cures for all thofe drains that arc 
incident to the parts of the horfe. 

LAMENESS in the SHOULDER occafioned by 
the SADDLE • 

Take brandy andJpirit of turpentine, an equal 
quantity ; beat them up together , and rub all the. 
part that has been hurt by the f"addle ; and be Jure 
place your fuddle farther backward when you ride 
him again. If you have no fpirit of turpentine 
take foap and brandy , and rub againft the. hair till 
you make a lather ; repeat this three or four times 
fuccrfpvely , as fafl as it dries in. For want of 
foap, you may uft roach-alum, and for want of 
brandy, urine. But if you can get Jpirit oj tur¬ 
pentine, the whites of eggs, brandv, and urine, the 
heft way is to make a compofition of them all, as 
directed for horfes hurl on the withers, and rub 
the horfe with it four or five times, which will effect 
a cure ; you may ufe the fame remedies in other 
places above mentioned ; but if the inflammation 
be great, the diforder of long continuance, and one 
fhoulder appears thicker than the other, you may 
introduce a rowel, whichJhould be made with tow, 
dipped in warm ointment of bufiliron ; keep it in a 
fortnight, and, in the mean time, rub thefhoulder 
with theJallowing ointment ; 

Take ointments of marfh-mallows, poplar -buds, 
rafts, oil of bays, and honey, of each two ounces ; 
melt them together, andJhr the compo/tiron till it is 
cold ; then ufe it once every day, and make more rj 
this be not found fujficient. 

COOLING or CHILLING of the SHOULDERS. 

Some perfons ignorantly conceive this to be 
a foundering, whereas foundering hinders the 
motion of the legs, and a cooling or chilling of 
the (houldcrs, affefls the (houlder only. 

Tie up one oj his Jore-legs, bent at the knee, with 
a broad leather Jlrap, then walk and trot him upon 
three legs, till his one leg before can no longer Jfup- 
port him ; exercife him in the fame manner upon 
the other leg, then bleed him in the plate-vein, and 
rub his fhoulders well with the blood, and over that 
with Jpirits of turpentine, oil offpike, oil ofpet re, 
and brandy , mixed together in equal quantitiesg 
fprinkle rye-flour over all, in order to make a fort 
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of cruft upbn the two Jhoulders, which jhould be re. 
frejhe.l once a day,forfeven or tight days running 
with oil of hays ; and ajterward with an unguent 
made of the ointments of maijh.mallows, poplar 
bads, and rofes, mind up with honey fan equal 
quantity of each ingredient. You may continue to 
rub the Jhoulders of the horje with this compofition 
once every day,for three weeks or a month, in 
which time it will comfort him greatly ; leave 
him afterwards five orfix weeks in thejlable with- 
outfiirring out. 

• As the humours fome/imes defend into his feet, 
it is neceffary to have his two fore-feet unjhod, and 
pared well, before you begin the cure ; then let his 
Jhoes be put on again, and from time, to time fluff 
the hollows of them with cow-dung fried in hogs- 
lard, and after mixed with vinegar. By means cf 
this remedy, you may prevent any fuch accident in 
his feet ; if you rub his hoofs towards the crown 
with bays,jo much the better. 

SHOULDER-SLIP. 

Firfi let the horfe be unjhod, and his feet pared, 
and then Jhod again as even as pojjible ; then 
make him fwim on dry ground as farriers term it, 
that is tie up the foundfore-leg bent at the knee 
with a broad leatherfirap, then whip him on upon 
a trot upon three legs till he(weals, ajte-r this thiow 
him down, and drive two flakes into the ground 
to fupport him, one againfl the hollow behind his 
Jhou/der, and the other between the belly and the 
thigh, penning him up that he cannot flir ; take a 
long cot d with a fhackle to it andf.iften it to his 
foot, at the joint between the footlock and the hoof, 
and tie the other end to the wheel of fome carriage, 
fixed according to the directions for a horfe that 
has impoflumatcd withers, in order to extend his 
leg in a light line ; you mu ft then make an incifion 
tn the fkin, between his trunk and his fhoulder, 
and introduce your non in three places, one in the 
middle to a fiend almofl to the top, and the two 
others on thefides of it, making with it a fort of 
fork with thieeprongs. Theft openings being made 
you muff have candles cqft in fiat iron moulds for 
that purpofe, and compqfid in the following man¬ 
ner : 

Get a flaxen wick of three threads, that may lie 
fiat by each other, and having put it into the mould, 
take an ounce of Venice turpentine, an ounce of 
fpirit of turpentine, an ounce of oil of bays, an 
ounce of ointment of marfh-mallows, two ounces of 


mutton fuet, and half a pound of yellow wax t melt 
the whole, add half an ounce of verdegris in powder 
and having mixed it well in, fill your moulds } 
when your candle is cold, in order to loofen and 
take it out, pafs the mould over a wifp of burning 
Jlraw, or J'ome other flame, and then putting the 
candle in again, introduce the mould to the very 
bottom of the middle hole, by which you muft begin. 
Your mould muft be very fmooth and even, and you 
Jhould take a flat piece of wood, of the form and 
fizc of the candle, which you muft introduce in its 
place, as you draw out the mould, in order to leave 
the candle behind. Fill up the two other holes in 
the fame manner, and then, with a large needle and 
a colder's-endflitch thefkin together in the middle, 
to keep all in ; then let your horfe rife, and put him 
in the ft able, where a place muft be prepared with 
planks for him to fland upon, Jo even andfmooth 
that one leg cannot be higher than the other. This 
is contrary to the practice offomefarrier s, who put 
a high [hoc upon the well foot, which often makes 
the legs uneven, byJaffeein* the other fhoulder to 
deft end, andfblames a horfe fir his whole life after. 
When your horfe is in the flable, take a large towel, 
and tie his two feet as clofe as pojjible, as if he was 
fettered. Bind him m the fame manner at his knees, 
Jo that he cannot bend them. You muft renew the 
candies every day, and every day di.nuufh their 
length, till the holes are quite filled up. 

} ou ought alfo, to faften your horfe in fuch a 
manner, that he might not he down forty orfifty 
days. This is done by Jour reins, or thongs, tied 
two to the rack, and two to the manger, leaving him 
barely room to eat his bran fir corn he muft alfo - 
lulely have none, during the whole cure. As the li¬ 
gatures may occafion the horfe s legs to f well , it is 
proper to rub them every day with the lyes of wine. 
At the end of forty or fifty days take of the ban - 
dages, as well as the two reins that were tied to the 
rack, and litter him well. Perhaps it will be fame 
days longer before he lies down, but he will do it at 
loft, and the /v eiling of his legs will difftpate. 
You muft not take him out of thejlable, however, 
for eight or ten days after this, and then you may 
give him a gentle airing, taking great care not to 
turn him on the fine where the di firder lies ; this 
jhould be ohferved a long while, and if there be art 
ab/olute occafion to turn, in that cafe, take as Urge 
a circle fir it as you tan. 

I do not advife any to undertake the operation 

here 
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here mentioned, becaufe it is uncertain, barbarous 
and ftupid; I only advance the copy of the prac¬ 
tice of an Italian, who invented this manner of 
treating what he calls a flip in the fhoulder, and 
the different experiments, he fays, have been 
made with fuccefs, but I greatly doubt its being 
the beft that ever was invented. 

REMEDY for SPRAINS. 

Take pitch and tar,fuch as are ufedforJhips or 
carts , a pound, aqua-vita, a pint ; boil them toge¬ 
ther over a charcoalfire , left any flameJhouldtouch 
them,firring them often fora quarter ofant hour ; 
then add two ounces of fine bole, in powder ; and 
thicken the whole with four ; put this warm upon 
tow, and apply it all round the footlock , binding it 
on i renew it every two days, and there is fcarce 
any fprain that will not be well in three or four ap¬ 
plications, provided you drrfs the part firfi with 
the effcnce of turpentine ; the only inconvenience of 
this remedy is, that it tarnijhes and reddens white 
or grey hair, and the flain appearsfor/ome time 
after; however, the remedy is excellent, and in 
black horfes has no ill efi'ccl. It is admirable a/fo 
for blows andfuellings in the knees and hams ; 
but in thrfc cafes you mu ft ufe no ejfence of tut pen- 
tine. What makes this remedy the more to be pre¬ 
ferred is, that though equally good with any, it 
cofts but a trifle. 

If the complaint has been long flanding,fice three 
ounces of Cafiilefoap very thin, and put it into a 
pint offpirits ojwine ; let it Jland in a warm place 
till it is diffolved, and then put in an ounce of sam¬ 
phire. When this is likewife diffolved, it will be 
fitfor ufe. Warm a little of it, and rub the place 
ajfeQed every morning and evening. 

STRAINS of the COFFIN JOINT, 

Ifthefe firains are not difeovered in time, there 
will grow fuch a fliffnefs in the joint, that the hoife 
will only touch the ground with his toe; and the 
joint cannot te played with the hand; the only 
method here is repeated llijlcring , and then firing 
fuperficially. 

STRAINS of the BACK SINEWS 

Are very common ; and are eifily difeovered by 
the fuelling, which extends fometimes from the 
back-fide of the knee down to the heel, but for the 
moft part the horje fets that foot before the other. 
The tendon Jhould be welt bathed three or four times 
a day with hot vinegar ; and if much fuelled, ap¬ 
ply the poultices above recommended ; and when the 


fuelling is down, bathe with the mixtures abate 
or with camphorated fpirit of wine, and oil of 4 m« 
her, in which is diffolved as much camphor as the 
fpirits will take up ; and roll up the tendon with 
a proper bandage or laced flocking ; which loft, 
properly fitted to the limb, might be wore to great 
advantage, not only in ihefe fort of injuries, but* 
in mofi others, where there is a difpofition to the 
greafe, or other fuellings of the limbs,from weak 
and relaxedfibres. CurriersJhavings wetted with 
vinegar have been found ufeful for this purpofe t 
as has alf 'o tar and fpirits of wine ; but where the 
tendons have fuffered by repeated injuries of this 
kind, the cafe will demand blifiering, firing, and 
proper refi. 

STRAINS of the KNEES and PASTERNS 

Arife frequently from kicks or blows ; if they 
are much Jwelled, apply firfi the poultices ; and 
when the fuelling is abated, bathe with the above, 
or the following. 

Take vinegar one pint, camphorated fpirits of 
winefour ounces, white vitriol diffolved itr a little 
water two drachms. 

OR, 

Take the white of three or four eggs, beat them 
into a froth with a fpoon ; to which add an ounce 
of rock alum finely powdered, fpirits of turpentine 
and wine of each half an ounce : mix them well 
together. 

As great weaknefs remains in the pafierns after 
violent firains, the brfi method is to turn the horfe 
out to grafs till he is pcrfeflly recovered ; when 
this cannot be complied with, the general way is 
to blifier andfire. 

LAMENESS in the STIFLE. 

When a horfe is lame in the fiifie, he generally 
treads on his toe, and cannot fet the heel to the 
ground. Treat him at firfi with the vinegar and 
cooling refiringents ; but if a large f netting, with' 
pujfincfs, enfues, foment it well with the difeutient 
fomentation till it difperfis ; and then bathe the 
part with any of the above medicines. 

LAMENESS in the WHIRL-BONE. 

It is difeovered by the horfe's dragging his leg 
after him, and dropping backward on his heel 
when he trots. If the muftis of the hip are only 
injured, this kind of lamenrfs is cured eajil y • but 
when the. ligaments of the joints are affeCled, the 
cure is often very difficult, tedious, and unceitain. 
In either cafe, at firjl bathe the parts with the 
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cooling medicines, four or five times a day : in 
the mufcularJlrain, this method alone may fueceed ; 
but in the .ligamentous, it is reft and time only can 
rejfore the injured parts to their proper tone. 
STRAINS in the HOCK 

Are to he treated by foaling the parts with 
coolers and rrpellers : but when the ligaments are 
hurt, and they are attended with great weaknefs 
and pain, ufe the fomentation. If a hardnefs 
Jhould remain on the outfide, it may be removed by 
repeated blifleeing ; if within, it may be out of the 
power of any external application to remove : how¬ 
ever, the joint Jhould be fired gently with fmall 
razes or lines pretty i loft together, and then covered 
with a mercurial plaifter. To the difeutientfomen¬ 
tations above mentioned may be added crude fill 
ammoniac, with a handful of wood-ajlies boiled 
in it. 

ULCERS 

Are fores of a malignant quality, that hinder 
the re-union oi the parts, and arc diltinguiihcd 
according to their fizc, fituation, or degree of 
malignity ; fottte are fuperficial, and only ap¬ 
pear on outward parts; others arc deep, and there¬ 
fore termed cavernous or fiftulous, which names 
arc borrowed from their figure. 

It is not mv intention here to enter into a des¬ 
cription of each particular fpecics of ulcers, but 
only t .i lay down fomc directions for their gene¬ 
ral treatment; by which means I (hall avoid the 
ufual prolixity of authors on this fubjcQ, and yet 
give fo general an idea of the nature of ulcers, 
as I hope will be fufficiently inftructive both of 
the application and of the proper remedy to 
earh. 

It may be nereflary to obferve, that we may of¬ 
ten in vain purfuc the bell methods of cure by 
external applications, unlcfs we have recourfe 
to proper internal remedies ; for as all ulcers, dif¬ 
ficult to heal, proceed f;o:u a particular indifpo- 
fition of the blood and juices, before the former 
can be brought into any order, the latter muff be 
corrected by alteratives and fwcetening medi¬ 
cines ; therefore 1 advife the following 

METHOD of CURE. 

The fir ft intention in the , ure ojulcers is bring¬ 
ing them to digefl, or diji harge a thick matter; 
v kit h will, tn general, be effeded by the green 
ointment, or that with precipitate ; but Jhould the 
fort not digcjl kindly by theft means, but difeharge 
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a gleety thin matter, and look pale, you mull then 
have recourfe to warmer drefftngs,fuch as balfam, 
or oil of turpentine, melted down with your com - 
mon digejtive, and the Jlrong-beer poultice over 
them', it is proper alfo in thefe hind oj fores, where 
the circulation is languid, and the natural heat 
abated, to warm the part, and quicken the motion 
of the blood, by fomenting it well at the time of 
dreffing ; which method will thicken the matter, 
and roufe the native heat of the part, and then the 
former, drefpngs may be re-applied. 

If the lips of the ulcer grow hard or callous, it 
will be neceffary to foment Jlrongly with a decoction 
of camomile and mallows, as hot as can be conve¬ 
niently applied ; then fcarifyfuperfidally the whole 
part, both longitudinally and tranfverfely, with a 
fleam or abfeefs lancet,Jo as to entirely penetrate the 
callous JubJiance upon the JurJace ; after which it 
muft be drrffed with digef/ivr ointment twice every 
day ; theJomentation and feurif cations to be re¬ 
peated occafionally, if nciejfary, till the callojity is 
quiteJloughed off, and comes away with the di eff- 
ings. A proper ointment for the above purpofe 
may be prepared as follows. 

Take oj yellow bajiliccn two ounces, and black 
bafilicon one ounce, and melt them together ovei the 
fre. When taken offflir in one ounce of turpentine-, 
and when cool, add half an ounce of red precipitate 
finely powdered, the whole to be minutely inccrpo- 
rahd upon a Jlone or marbleJlab. 

Asfoon as the calloJi!\ is removed, and the dif¬ 
eharge comes to its proper confiflence, drefs in gene¬ 
ral with a fmall portion of lint, thinly covered 
with either oj the ba/i!icons, placed under a pledget 
cj tow fpread with the following digeftive : 

Yellow wax and black rojin each four ounces. 
Burgundy pitch two ounces : melt thej'e in a pint 
of oil over a flow fire ; and when taken off,Jlir 
in two ounrts of turpentine. For large wounds, 
where a plentiful JiJ'Jiarge is required, Jlir into 
this quantity about three ounces of the fpiitts oj 
turpentine that it may incorporate in getting 
cool. 

Should the wound incarnate too fqft and Jill with 
fungous fejh, Jlightly touch fuch parts with a 
piece of unflacked lime, regulating the mode and 
application by the necejfity, and repeating it as ot- 
cafion may require. H'hen the cicatrix is nearly 
formed, the cure may be completed by hardening 
the furface with a little tincture oj myrrh. 
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All finufes, or cavities, if no tendinous parts 
intervene, Jkould be infiantly laid open, with a bif- 
tory, to its utmojl extent, and properly filled with 
a pledget of lint well impregnated with warm di- 
geflive, and plentifully covered with tow fpread 
with the fame. After a fecond or third drejfing, 
Jkould the infde of fuck cavity prove callous, or 
hard tn fubflance, it muft be taken away by the 
knife, or defrayed by the means before deftriled. 
If it be foftuated that the parts forbid an entire 
feparation , found with the probe, and at its extre¬ 
mity make a counter iucifion through the integu¬ 
ments to meet the probe, till, by puffing through, 
it removes any lodgment that may have been leftfor 
the matter to corrode, which it will very Joan do, 
Jo as in many cafes to tiffed the bone itf 'rlf. 

Where the Cavity penetrates, deep into the muf. 
cles, and a counter opening is impratlicable or 
hazardous ; where . by a continuance, the integu¬ 
ments of the mu)ties are confantly dripping and 
melting down ; iti thefe cafes wafies may be injected, 
and will frequently be attended withfuccefs. The 
following is particularly recommended by Mr. 
Taplin. 

Take honey and vinegar each two ounces : liquify 
over the fnc, and when cool add tincture of myrrh 
and tincture of cant hurt des each one ounce .— Mix. 

If hen the ulcer is by thefe means dive/led of its 
virulence and badfmell, the calLfityJloughtd off or 
extruded, and a favourable appearance oj incarna¬ 
tion comes on, the dreffings may be changed fro m 
the precipitate digefive before preferibed, to pled¬ 
gets fpread with LocatelluTs half am, or the follow, 
ing compound. 

Take white diachylon two ounces, Locatc/lus’s 
balfan one ounce, and melt them over the fie in 
two ounces of olive oil. Take off ; and when nearly 
cool, fir in an ounce of half am of capivi, a little 
at a time, till it is all incorporated. 

i liefe finufes, or cavities, frequently degene¬ 
rate into fiftulz, that is, grow pipey, having the 
jnfide thickened, and lined, as it were, with a 
horny callous fubftance. 

In order to their cure, they muf be laid open, 
and the hardfubfance all cut away ; where this is 
impracticable, fcarijy them well, and trufl to the 
precipitate medicine made frong, rubbing now and 
then with caufic, butter of antimony, or equal 
parts of quickfilver and aquafortis. 

When a rotten or foul Lionel* an attendant an 


an ulcer, the fiefh is generally loofe and flabby 
the difeharge oily, thin, and ftinking ; and the 
bone difeovered to be carious, by its feeling rough 
to the probe paired through the flefli for that pur- 
pofe. 

In order to a cure, the bone muf be laid bare, 
that the rotten part of it be removed: for which 
purpofe, drfroy the loofe flefi, and drefs with dry 
lint; or the dofils may be prfftd out of tinflure of 
myirh or euphorbium. The throwing off thefcal e 
is generally a work of nature, which is effected in 
more or left time, and in proportion to the depth 
the bone is tffecled ; though burning the foul bone 
ij thought byfo me. to hafen its feparation. 

II here the cure does not properly fucceej, mercu¬ 
rial phyfe Jhould be given, and repeated at proper 
intervals : and to cor reel and mend the blood and 
juices, the antimoniuland alterative powders, with 
a decotlion if guaiacum and lime-water, are pro¬ 
per for that purpofe. 

CREASE in the LEGS. 

This difletnper is a fweiiing and gourdinefs of 
the legs, which frequently happen to horfes after 
a journey, many people have therefore-believed 
their grr;> f e to be inched by hard riding and fal¬ 
len into their legs, and that which has probably 
given encouragement to this opinion, is the co¬ 
lour of the matter ilfumg from the chinks and 
fores in thofe parts, when they come to break, 
fomewhat rcfcmbling greafe, as the fubflance of 
the legs is nervous and finewy, whereby the mat¬ 
ter which comes from thence is different from 
what is (Uncharged from the mufeular and flefliy 
parts, where the rednefs and textuic of the blood 
gives it a different colour and confiflenry. 

This, however, is very eironeous, as the greafe 
is, in common with all other fwcllings, either a 
vifeidity and tbicknefs of the juices, or a relaxa¬ 
tion of the vcflels in which thefe juices flow, or 
both. 

If we examine more particularly into the mat. 
ter, wc lhall find that, bclidcs thefe, there are other 
circumftances which conduce very much to the 
fweiiing, and that is, the fituation and make of 
the legs. 

As to their make, they are very much com- 
pofed of nerves and fuiews, whofe veffels are fo . 
fmall, and laid fo clofc together that the fluids 
contained in them may very eafily become ob- 
AruEied, and by their fituation they are the moil 
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dependent members of the whole body ; whereby 
according to the do&rine of the circulaiion, all 
the juices that arc to be resumed in the mafs of 
blood mull afeend upwards in the veins, which 
in thofe parts have little or nothing to help their 
progrefs, but the vibrations and fliakings of the 
arteries, together with the mufcular motion. 
Whereas, on the other hand, the arterial fluid is 
conftanrly forwarded into the limbs, not only by 
its defeent, but by its continual expulfion from 
the heart, and therefore when once the blood is 
vitiated and the veflcls in the limbs relaxed and 
weakened, a fwelling mull of courfe be expected, 
becaufe a greater quantity of fluid is carried 
downward by the arteries, than in that cafe can 
be returned by the veins. 

This is agreeable to all the common accidents 
and caufes that ufually bring on the diflempcr, 
as wounds, bruifes, hard and immoderate riding, 
coming off a journey, or from grafs to fland in a 
liable, full feeding without proper excrcife, colds 
and furtrits, debility and weakuefs, and in fliort 
whatever may othetwile relax and weaken the 
tone of the fibres. 

If we examine into thefe more particularly, 
we (had find, that according to the foregoing 
theory, all of them may very naturally bring on 
the greafe. 

For, in the firfl place, a wound or bruife, or 
other outward accident in the dependent paits, 
are feldom attended with any uncommon fymp- 
toms, if the horfc be otherwife found, and that 
due rare is taken in the beginning ; yet, if a horfc 
in thefe circumitanres be ncglefled, or his blood 
be vitiated, it will foon produce a fwelling in the 
legs, as all pain is a flimulus, which draws a more 
than ordinary flux of humours to the part afletl- 
ed; and if the hurt be near any joint, &r. it 
caufes fucli a fliAriel's and aching, that the horfc 
becomes exceeding lame and unable to lie down, 
fo that by continual Handing, the legs become 
fwclled and gourded. 

Secondly, by immoderate hard riding, the fi- 
news and ligaments are ftretched; which is fud- 
denly followed with a ftiffhefs and pain in the 
joints, whereby, as in the preceding cafe, a flux 
of humours is drawn down upon the legs. 

Thirdly, when horfes ate come off a journey, or 
from grafs, to Hand in a liable, their legs are apt to 
turn gourdy and fwclled; the firfl of thefe cafes 
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F differs not from the preceding in what relates to 
I the pain and ft'ffhefs in the limbs, but it has alfo 
in common with the latter, the abrupt breaking 
off a habit fiom excrcife to reft and full feeding ; 
for while a horfc is upon his journey, or at his li¬ 
berty in the fields, he is every day more or lefs in 
motion, whereby the blood is kept in conflant agi¬ 
tation ; but when he comes to Hand ftill in the 
ftablc, a check is put to the motion of the blood 
in the fmall veflcls of the limbs, while, by an ha¬ 
bitual aptitude, it Hill continues to be equally de¬ 
tached into all parts by the larger arteries, which 
may eafily bring on the greafe, even while there is 
yet no manifeft diforder in the blood iifcli; but in 
the cafe of liorfes newly taken up from grafs, 
there is befidcs this oftentimes a default in the 
blood, efpccially when they are fuffered to run a- 
broad till late in the year, for then the grafs lofes 
its flrength and begets crudities, which render the 
blood and oilier juices vifeid and thick.; and when 
a horfc is taken off his excrcife and brought to 
more generous feeding, a plethora or fulnefs will 
foon happen, whereby it will be more apt to flag- 
natc in the limbs, and caufe fuch heat and itching 
as mud be foon followed with a gourdinefs and 
fwelling. 

The fame bad efieCl is alfo produced by colds, 
furfeits, and frequently by pampering, and full 
feeding alone, without the concurrence of other 
ciicitmllances. 

Laflly, when a horfc has been Brought low by 
ficknefs, or repeated evacuations, or by any other 
caufe, there follows an univetfal relaxation of the 
body, fo that the blood and other juices become 
languid, and are apt to ftagnatc in thofe parts that 
are the moft dependent and remote ironi the 
heart, not only as the vcftels themfelves are re¬ 
laxed and loofc their fpring, but alfo from the 
heavinefs and inactivity of the fpirits, whereby 
they become unable to give their afliftance in re¬ 
turn, and thus the greafe is oftentimes compli¬ 
cated with fotne other diflempcr. 

From what has been faid, it will becafy for any 
one to underftand the nature of the greafe and the 
manner of its produ£iion ; I {hall therefore pro¬ 
ceed to the 

CURE. 

When a horfc s heels are firjl obfervei to fat'd 
in the fable, anJfubjrde or go down on excrcife ; 
let care be taken to wajh them very cleane very 
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time he comes in, with foap-fuds, chamber-lye, or 
vinegar and water ; which, with proper rubbing, 
will frequently prevent or remove this complaint: 
or let them be well bathed twice a day with old ver¬ 
juice, or the following mixture, which will brace 
up the relaxed veffels ; and if rags dipped in the 
fame are rolled on, with a proper bandage, for a 
few days, it is mqft likely the /'wellings willJoon be 
removed by this method only, as the bandage will 
fupport the veffels till they have recovered their 
tone. To anfwer this end alfo, a laced flocking 
made offrong canvafs or coarfe cloth, would Le 
found extremely ferviceable. 

Take rectified fpirit of wine, four ounces ; dj- 
folve it in half an ounce of camphor ; to which add 
unne-vinegar or old verjuice, Jix ounces ; while vi¬ 
triol diffolved in a gill of water, one ouncei mix 
together, andf take the phial when ufed. 

But if cracks or fcratches are obferved, which 
ooze and run, let the hair be clipped away, as well 
to prevent a lodgment (which becomes Jlinking and 
ojfenfvc by itsfay), as to give room for wafting 
out dirt or gravel, which, iffuffered to remain 
there, would greatly aggravate the diforder. 

When this is the cafe, or the heels arefull of 
hardfcabs, it is necrfjary to begin the cure with 
poultices, made either of boiled turnips and lard, 
with a handful of tinfeed powdered ; or oatmeal 
and rye-four, with a little common turpentine and 
bogs-lard, boiled up with frong beer grounds or 
red wine lees. The dig five ointment being ap¬ 
plied to the fores for two or three days, with either 
of thefe poultices over it, will, by foftening them, 
promote a difeharge, unload the vrffels, and lake 
down the fwelling ; when they may be dried up with 
the following: 

Take white vitriol and burnt alum, of each two 
ounces ; ALgyptiacum one ounce ; lime water a 
quart or three pints : wafh the fores with a fponge 
dipped in this three times a day; and apply the 
common white ointment fpread on tow, to an ounce 
of which may be added two drachms of the Jugar 
of lead. 

. This method is generally very fuciefsful, when 
the diliemper is only local, and requires no inter¬ 
nal medicines ; but if the horfe be lull and grofs, 
his legs greatly gorged, fo that the hair Hares up, 
and is what fomc term pen-feathered, and has a 
large Sinking difeharge from deep foul fores, , 
you may expeft to meet with great trouble, as ' 


thefe diforden are very obftinate to remove, and 
if the horfe is full and flelby, the cure tnufi be 
begun by 

Bleeding, rowels, and repeated purging ; after 
which, diuretic medicines arefrequently given with 
fuccefs. Thus, 

Takefour ounces of yellow rofn , one offal pru¬ 
nella ; grind them together with an oiled pefle ; 
add a drachm of oil of amber ; and give a quart 
of forge-water every morning, fqjhng two hours 
before and after taking, and let him be rode mode, 
rately. 

As this drink isfound very di/agreeable to fame 
horfes, / would iccommend the nitre-balls m its 
fead, given to the quantity of two ounces a day 
for a month or fix weeks, mixed up with honey or 
in hisfeeds. Take thefollowing alfo for that pur- 
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Yellow rofn, four ounces ; fait of tartar andfal 
prunella, of each two ounces-, Venice foaf, half a 
pound-, oil of juniper, half an ounce -, make into 
balls of two ounces each, and give one regularly 
every morning. 

The legs in this cafe fhould be bathed and fo¬ 
mented, in order to breathe out thefagnant juices, 
or to thin them, fo that they may be able to circu¬ 
late freely in the common current. For this pur- 
poftfoment twice a day with a difeutientfomenta¬ 
tion in which a handful or two of wood afhes has 
been boiled ; apply then the above poultices, or the 
following, till the fwelling has fubfided, when the 
fores may be dreffed with the green ointment till 
they are properly digefied, and then dried up with 
the water and ointment above mentioned. 

Take honey three pounds ; turpentine fix ounces ; 
incorporate with a fpoon : and add of the meal of 
fenugreek and linfeed eath Jour ounces ; boil in 
three quarts of red wine lees to the con fife me oj a 
poultice : to which add, when takenfrom the jut, 
two ounces of camphor in powder ; fpread it on 
thick cloths, and apply warm to the legs, fecunng 
it on with a frong roller. 

If the fores are very foul, drefs them with two 
parts of the wound-ointment, and one of ALgyp- 
tiacum ; and apply the fallowing fpread on thick 
clouts, and rolled on. 

Take of black foap one pound ; honey half a 
pound ; burnt alum Jour ounces ; verdigreafe 
powdered two ounces whcat-foui aJiifficient quan¬ 
tity • 

TU‘ 
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If the diuretic halls Jhould net faceted, they 
eaufi he changed for the antimenial and mercurial 
alteratives already mentioned: hut turning a horfe 
. out in a field , where he has a hovel or Jhed to run 
tout pteafure, would greatly contribute to quit ken 
the cure, and indeed would in general rjfed it 
alone • but if this cannot be complied with, tit him 
be turned out in the day time. 

1J the horfe is not turned out, a large and con¬ 
venient flail is abfolutely neceffwy, with good dr eff¬ 
ing and care. 

The laft thing I Jhall recommend is to oblige a 
hor fe. to he down in the flabti. This undoubtedly 
is oj the ulmofl confequence, as it will not a little 
contribute to the removal and cure of this diforder ; 
Jot by only changing the pofiiion oj his tigs, c: jretr 
emulation would be obtained, and the [welling 
taken down: whereas in general it is greatly agra- 
valed by the oh/hmu \ oj the horfe, who reju/e.s to 
lie dozen at all fprobablyJorn the pain it gives h.m 
to bend his tigs for that purpofij, by which means 
the f/if/ue/s and [welling incre.i/e<,till the over gor¬ 
ged and di/iend'd v.ff.-ls ate obliged to give way ; 
and by Out fling, di[charge the fluids, whuh Jhould 
circulate through them. 

TUMOURS. 

By a tumour is meant the elevation, riling, or 
protuberance, of foine part of the animal body 
into a preternaural iw.-lling, either from exter¬ 
nal injuries or interna! caufes. 

t. Swellings canted by external accidents, as 
blows ami hruifes, fln.ni id at Aril be treated with 
rcilringems : 

Thus, tit the part be bathed frequently with hot 
vinegar or verjuice ; and, wh-ie it will admit of 
bandage, tit a flannel n etted with the fa me be rol¬ 
led on : if by this method the {welling does notjab- 
Jide, apply, tj/enalti on the tigs, a poultice with 
red wine ties, /hong beer grounds, and oatmeal, or 
with vinegar, oil, and oatmeal: either of thr/e may 
be continued twice a day, after bathing, till the 
f’welling abates-, when in order to drfperfe it en¬ 
tirely, the vinegar fhould be changed for campho¬ 
rated fpiril of zuine, to jour ounces of uhuh may be 
add-d one vf fpiril offal ammoniac ; or it may be 
bathed with a mixture of two ounces of crude Jal 
ammoniac boiled in a quart of chamber-lye twice a 
day, and rags dipped in thefame, may be rolled on. 

Fomentation made by boiling wormwood, bay- 
leaves, and rojemary, and adding a proper quantity 
No. i£. 3 


of fpirits, are often of-great fervice to thin the 
juices, and Jit them for tranfpiralion ; specially 
if the injury has ajftQed the joints. 

But in bruifes, where the extravafated blood will 
not by thefe means be difperfed, the JhorteJl way is 
to open the jkin, and tit out the grumes. 

Critical tumours or [wettings, which terminate 
fevers, Jhould by no means be difperfed ; except 
when they fall on the pa/tern or coffin joint, fo as 
to endanger them ; in this cafe a difeulientfomen¬ 
tation, fhould be applied three or four times a day , 
and a cloth or flannel frequently wrung out of the 
Jame Jhould be bound on, in order to keep the joint 
continually breathing. 

But all tumours tending to certain maturation 
(from whatever caufe they originated,) Jhould be 
exp dit.oujly ajji/led by joineniation as already di- 
reiltd; and after each time ofitfiiig the fomentation 
the ripening encouraged, by fuppurating poultices 
wf.e ever they can be applied : oatmeal boiled foft 
in milk, to which a proper quantity oj oil and lard 
is added, may anfwer this purpofe. Thefe appli¬ 
cations muff be regularly continued till the matter 
is perceived to fiutluate under the fingers, when 
it ought to be tit out ; for which purpofe, tit the 
tumour be opened with a firong knife or lancet , 
the whole length of the [welling, i] it can he done 
fifely : for nothing contributes f< much to a kind 
heating as the matter's having a ftce difhar^e, 
and the opening's being big enough to drefs to the 
bottom. 

Pledgets of torn or lint fpread with black or y el- 
lozr bit/iHt on (or the wound ointment J. and dipped 
in the fume, melted down with a fifth pa >t of oil 
of tuipenline, fhould be applied to the bottom of 
the fore, and filled up tightly with the fame, with¬ 
out cramming ; it may be thus ctrejfed once or 
twice a Jay, if the difcharge is great, till a proper 
digeflion is procured ; when itjhould be changed 
for pledgets fpread with the red precipitate ointment 
applied in the Jame manner. 

Should the fore not digeft kindly, but run a thin 
water and look pale,foment, as ojten as you drefs, 
with the above fomentation and apply over your 
drefjing the Jlrong beer poultice, and continue this 
method till the matter grows thick., and theJon 
florid. 

The following ointments will generally anfwer 
your expe&ations, in all common cafes; and may be 
prepared without, as w<U as with, the verdigris. 
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Take Venice turpentine and bee's tea* of each a 
found , oil of olives one pound and a half, yellow 
rofin twelve ounces j when melted together, two or 
three ounces of verdigreafe, finely powdered , may 
befiirred in, and kept fo till cold, to prevent its 
fubfiding. 

Take of yellow bafilicon, or the above ointment, 
without verdigreafe,four ounces s red precipitate, 
finely powdered, half an ounce : mix them together 
told with a knife or fpatula. 

This tafl, applied early, will prevent a fungous, 
or proud fiejh, from fhooting out : for ij you 
drefs too long with the above digefiive, the fungous 
will rife fafl, and giveJome trouble to fupprefs it: 
when it will be neceffary to wafh the fore, as often 
as you drefs, with a J'olution of blue vitriol in 
water, or to fprinkle it with burnt alum and preci¬ 
pitate. If theft Jhould not be powerful enough , 
touch with a can flic, or wafh with thefublimate 
water made by diffolving half an ounce tf corro- 
five fublimate in a pint of lime-water. 

But this trouble may in a great meafure be pre¬ 
vented, if the fore is on a part where bandages can 
be applied with comptrffes of linen cloth ; for even 
when theft excrefcences regerminate, as it were, un¬ 
der the knife, andfpring up in fpite of the cavflics 
above mentioned, they ate to be fubduedby moderate 
eomprejjion made on the fprouting fibres by thefe 
means. 

As foon as the wound is fkinntd over, throwing 
afide all greafy applications, let the fur face be har¬ 
denedfirfi with equal parts of tincture of myrrh 
and vinegar, afterwards with tinflure of myrrh 
alone. If any efehar of confequenceJhould remain, 
and the hair notfollow kindly, rub the part gently 
every night with a fma.ll quantity of camphorated 
fpermaceti ointment, the befi article known to pro¬ 
mote the return of the hair upon the knees or any 
Other part. 

Authors on farriery have given in general very 
proper receipts to anfwer every intention of this 
kind bv medicines; but as they have not laid 
down fufficient rules for their application ir. tliofe 
cafes were they are moft wanted, the following 
general direflions will not be unacceptable; as 
the difficulty in healing fome kinds of fores arifes 
frequently from the unfkilful manner of dreffing 
them. 

It may he neceffary then to obferve here, once 
for ail, that (he cure of moft fore* are eifcaed by 


the fimpleft methods; and that it is often of 
much more confequence to know how to drefs a 
fore, than what to drefs it with.* And in this 
confifts indeed the chief art of this branch of for¬ 
gery ; for the moft eminent in that profeflion 
have long fince difeovered, that variety of oint¬ 
ments are ttnnercffary in the cure of moft wounds 
and fores; and have accordingly difearded the 
greateft part formerly in repute for that purpofe; 
repeated obfervations having taught them, that, 
after the digeflion nature is generally difpofed to 
heal up the wound fall enough hcrfelf; and that 
the furgeon’s chief care is to prevent a liixuriancy 
commonly called proud flefli; which all oint¬ 
ments wherein lard or oil enters are but too prone 
to encouragr, as they keep the fibres too lax and 
fupple ; and which dry lint alone, early applied, 
as eafily prevents, by its ahforbing quality, and 
light cotnpreflion on the fprouting fibics. 

Thus, if a hollow wound or fore is crammed 
with tents, or the dreffings ate applied too hard, 
the tender {hoots of fletti from the bottom are 
prevented pufhing up ; and the Tides of the fore 
from this dilletifion may in time grow horny and 
turn fiitulous; nor has the matter by this method 
a free difeharge. 

On the other hand, if fores of any depth are 
dreffed fuperficially, the external parts being 
more difpofed to heal and come together than the 
internal, they will fall into contact, or heal too 
foon ; and the fore, not filling up properly from 
the bottom, will break out afrefh. 

Hence we may jiifllv conceive how little flrc& 
is to be laid on famous ointments, or family falves, 
unfkiltully applied : for unlcfs this due medium 
is obferved, or obtained in drclliiig, no hollow 
fore can heal up properly. 

As Joon then as a good digeflion is procured 
(which is known by the thicknr/sand whitenefs of 
matter, difehargrd , and the florid red colour at the 
bottom of the foie), let the dreffings be changed for 
the precipitate medicines ; or the J are may be filled 
up with dry lint alone, or dipped in lime-water., 
with a little honey and tinflure of myrrh, or 
brandy, about a fifth part of the latter to one of the 
former ; a pledget of lint, dipped in this mixture , 
Jhould alfo be applied to the bottom of the fore, 
whichJhould be filled up with others to thefurfacc 
or edges, but not crammed in too hard, as before 
obferved, nor yet applied too loofely. 
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By this method, ikefore would incarnate, or 
heal up properly , and joft Spongy fltfh would be 
prevented or fupprrjfed g in time whereas when 
ointments or falves are too long continued, afugous 
or proud flejh, is thereby fo encouraged in its 
growth, that it requiresfame time to de/froy and 
eat down again : a proper comprefs of cloth, and 
a linen roller, is abfolutely necejfary both for this 
purpofe and to fecure on the dreffing, wherever they 
can conveniently be applied. 

SCROFULOUS TUMOURS. 

TheCe are fuch as originate in fcorbutic or he¬ 
reditary taints, and increafe or diminifh according 
to the flate or acrimony of'the blood. For thefe 
the principal application is the ftrangeft mercu¬ 
rial unguent, thus prepared. 

Quickfilver, two ounces, lard fix ounces, balfam 
of fu/phur half an ounce. The quickfilver to be rub¬ 
bed with the balfam in a metal mortar till the glo¬ 
bules difappear ; then the lard, firjl made warm, 
to be added by degrees. 

WOUNDS. 

A horfe is faid to be wounded when any part of 
his body is cut, torn, or otherwife divided, fo that 
wounds are various, and differ one from another 
according to the caufe from which they proceed ; 
fume arc fupcrficial. and others deep; wounds 
happen fometimes to be ftraight, according to 
the tenour and direflion of the fibres, fometimes 
they arc oblique or tranfverfe, that is, flanting or 
athwart. If the inftrument be (harp, the parts 
will generally fpeaking, be equally divided, but 
if otherwife, the wound will be ragged and lorn, 
which is ufually the cafe of a horfe that have been 
flaked. 

The chief things to be regarded in wounds is 
their fituation ; for though wounds in the exter¬ 
nal fleihy parts are not dangerous, nor confidercd 
as fuch, yet thofe of the nervous parts are often 
of bad confequence when there happens to bean 
ill difpofitiott of body, as they are apt to caufe 
exquilite pains; and fometimes when the fmall 
threads and fibres of the finews arc divided and 
broke, they will bring on a gangrene and morti¬ 
fication of the part ; whereas, when they are 
equally cut, they are not apt to bft attended with 
fuch accidents. 

Inward wounds generally prove mortal if they 
pierce the large veifels, the flomach, the fmall 
guts, the bladder, the fplcen, the liver, the heart. 


the lungs, or the midriff; and thefe are deadly 
upon a double or treble account, as moil of them 
are not only endued with a tender fenfation, 
but aifo a mufcular action, whereby their re-union 
is hindered, and likewife as many of them are 
flored with a multiplicity of blood-vsffels which 
are large. Internal wounds which mifs the prin¬ 
cipal vifr-era may be cured, and fome of thefe, 
if they be but {lightly touched, are likewife 
curable, though not readily in brute creatures, 
who cannot be brought to a compliance with all 
the requifues that are neceffary in fuch cafes. 

Wounds penetrating the fubflance of the braitt 
are alfo incurable, becaufe of its foftnefs, the 
multiplicity of its veffeis, and the tender fenfe of 
its membranes. 

The figns of wounds are manireft to the eye, 
and when they are deep or inward, they are 
farther difcoverable by the help of a probe, and 
by divers other circumilanccs ; for inflance, if 
the lungs be wounded, the air will penetrate 
through the wound with a frothy blood, of a ver¬ 
milion colour ; when the flomach is wounded, 
there will be violent fleknefs, with a fudden lofs 
of appetite ; the chyle ufually iffues forth from 
a wound in the fmall gut; the urine from a 
wound in the bladder ; and when the kidneys 
arc wounded, the horfe will dale blood ; by thefe 
and many other fuch figns, interna] wounds may 
be known; but I ihall proceed to the cure where¬ 
in I {hall begin with fome general 
DIRECTIONS. 

s. Care mujl be taken to Jlop the bleeding whclf 
there is too plentiful an hcemorrhage. 

2. The wound mujl be cleanfed of diit, find, 
Jplinters of wood, or any other foreign matter. 

3. All the applications made to the wound to be 
warm, efpetially in the beginning. 

4. It mujl not be expofed to the air. 

5. When the wound penetrates downwards, and 
the orifice, happens to be too narrow, it ought to 
be widened, e.ther by incifion , or dilated with 9 
bit of fponge, 01 Joint other porous matter that 
will fwell, Out this is only to be done where ban¬ 
dage cannot be applied. 

6. The piobe is to be as felJon ufed as pojfible, 
neither ought there to be long tents thurfi into the 
wound, for by thefe, wounds that have no bad ten¬ 
dency naturally , qjten degenerate into ulcers of the 
worji kind. 


Lqfily, 
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Lqflly, Greafy ointments are for the mqfl part to 
"he rejected, as they are apt to caufr. the flefh to 
grow too faff, and when that happens, it mu// he 
kept down gith a good bandage, or <he application 
of cauflic medicines ; hut b..nuag ■ m of the greatrfl 
importance ia th-' cure of all uuurulr, where there 
are not frue circuniflj.ices to jorb'd its appli¬ 
cation. 

In allfrefh wounds made by cutting inflruments, 
there is no'king more re-pared than bringing the 
tips of the wound into coni ad by future or bandage, 
provided the l art will allow of it; for on wounds 
of the hips, or other prominent parts, and act ofs 
fome of the large muffles, the flitches are apt to 
burfl on the horfe's lu\ing down and ri/ing up in 
the flail. In fuck cafes, the. lips fioulJ not be 
brought ctoje together ; one flitch is fujflcient for 
a wound two inches long ; but in large wounds, 
theyjkould be at an inch or more difiance ; and if 
the wound is deep in the mufcles, care fiould be ta¬ 
ken to pafs the needles p<oportionabl\< deep, other- 
wife the wound will not unite properly from the 
bottom. 

Should the wound bleed much from an artery di¬ 
vided, the firfl Jlep fhould be to fee tire it, by pajjing 
a crooked needle underneath, and tying it up with 
a waxed thread ; if the artery cannot be got at this 
way, apply a button of lint or tow to the mouth of 
the bleeding vffels, dipped in a fttongfiliation of 
blue vitriol, flyplic water, oil of vitriol, or hot oil 
of turpentine, powdered vihiuf, or colcothar, 3 c. 
and remember always to apply it clofe to the month 
of the bleeding vffels, and take care, that it is kept 
there by proper comprefs and bandage till an rfehar 
isformed', otherwife it will elude your expectations, 
andfrequently alarm you with Jiefh bleedings. 

Or, in order to flop the hamorrhage or bleeding, 
another way is, before the horfe is too much fpent, 
to make revulfion by opening a vein on the Jore 
farts, if the wound be backwards ; but if the 
wound be forward, a vein may be opened toward 
the hind ports. In external wounds where the 
hamorrhage is large, that is generally owing to 
•the feat and dfpofition of the wound, whereby fome 
large branch or artery happens to be cut : but if 
the artery from whence the. blood chiefly flows, be 
very large, it mufl then be fuperfleial, as about the 
uq/i;temples, or Jkintry farts nj the legs, 3 c. where 
Hie vffels are unguarded with flefh ; for though 
ike arteries in a deep wound may pour forth 


plenty of blood while it is recent and new, and 
where there is a free pajfage, yet this occafions Jo 
great a derivation towards the wound, that even 
the coats of all the wounded vffels become dif- 
tetided and f relied, fo that by their pnffare upon 
one another, their onfees are/hut up and fquee zed 
clof together, and in (hi t cafe there is Jeldom need 
of a.i\ flyptic application to flop the bleeding. 

Becau/e the right ordering of all fuck wounds, 
as ate attested with an ejfnflon of blood,l.\ of the 
£>>a'fl importance, their being few farriers coho 
haveJkill to manage them according to the rules 
of ptadice, e/pecia/ly when any uncommon accident 
happens in the cure : IJhall infer t from (luincy's 
difpenfatory a method of making the fympathetis 
powder, which being applied to the wound as a 
Jfyptic, will not only put a flop to the blood but 
procure a fpeedy re-union. 

“ Take a quantity of Eng/ifli vitriol, fuck as goes 
under the name of Bow copperas, drffolve it in wa¬ 
ter, andfiltre it through brown paper. Jet it in a 
cool plat e to flwot into cryflals ; d-JJolve the cr\f- 
ta/s in the fame manner, and let it pafs through 
the paper as dir tiled, repeating the operation un . 
til the cryflals are tranfparent and pure. Set theft 
cryflals in a clean pan, in the fun, either in June, 
July, or Augufl, fo long as till thev are calcined 
to white nef ; when one fide is calcined, turn the 
other, and in a few days the cryflals will crumble 
into powder ; if they do not, they may be again 
beat and expofed to the fun, and flier ed three or 
four times every day ; at leaf!, brat them into a 
very fine powder, and again Jet them,, in the fun, 
flirring as brfore,for two or three days more, in 
which time they will be very white ; then take in 
the matter while the fun fhines hot upon it, and 
keep itfont the air in glaffts well flopped, and in a 
dry place," 

In a memoir prefented to the Royal Academy of 
Sciences by M- La Foffe, he gives an account of the 
Juccefs he had met with in flopping the bleedings of 
very confiderable arteries in horjes, by the applica¬ 
tion of the powder of puff-balls, the arteries cica¬ 
trizing by thej'e means only, without anyJucfeeding 
hamorrhage. The lycoperdon, or puff-ball, was 
made ufe of for this purpofe in human fubjetls, 
about one hundred andfeventy years ago, by Felix 
IVurtz, a famous oldfurgeou in Germany ; but he 
does not fern to have thought of trufling to it in 
fuch confiderable arteries as M. La Foffe mention t , 

viz. 
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vie. ihofe qf the leg and thigh, the Heedings from 
which divided veffels hefiopt in a few minutes by 
theufe of this powder only. The agaric of the oak 
may be ufedfor this purpofe, where it can be r$* 
tained by a proper oandage. 

Thefe applications, as indeed allJlyptics, feem 
to aS by canflringing the extremity of the veffel, or 
choaking it up, till a grume of blood isformed in¬ 
ternally, which plugs up the orifice ; and has been 
found to adhere to it Jo as to confiitute one body 
with the veffel. 

The lips of the wound then being brought toge¬ 
ther by the needle dr bandage, it needs only to be 
covered with rags dipped in brandy, or a pledget of 
tow Jpread with the wound ointment, and the 
wounded part kept as much as fojfijblejrom mo¬ 
tion. ■ 

Punflured woundsfrom thorns, or any other ac- 
eidents, Jhould be treated in the fame, manner ; ap- 
t '.ung t/ir beer or bread and milk poultice over the 
drejjmg, tillfame Jigns of digcjlion appear t and 
fomenting the pau well every day. This method n 
alfo very fucieffally ufed to thofe/welling i which 
often arife on the neckfrom bleeding ; the fores be- 
t "g fprinkle J with precipitate, and burnt alum, 
pou tiered, to fetch out the core or fungous, which 
chocks up the orifice. The ufutil method is to in¬ 
troduce a piece of vitriol, or fublimate, which of¬ 
ten brings on a plentiful difeharge, fetches out the 
tore, and makes a cuie ; built is often with thelofs ■ 
of the vein, and itJometimes leaves a large fwclling 
and impofiumation. 

In gun Jhot wounds, when the ball has not pene¬ 
trated too deep, it Jhouldbe extracled, ijit tan be 
fetched away without difiurbance, together with 
any extraneous bodies that might pajs in with it ; 
the xvoundJhould be die fed with the old digefiive of 
Venite, or common turpentine, divided with the 
yolks of eggs, tojohich may be added fame honey 
and tinclure. efmyrih . The entrance of thefe wounds 
frequently requires to be enlarged, and a depending 
orifice Jhould always be procured ifpoffible ; and 
if the wound Jhould digefi kindly, apply the beer 
poultice, and j'ument with the difeutieutfomentation 
before mentioned. 

Jn/(aids, or burns from gunpowder, or any 
other caufi'whe* theJkin remains entire, bathe the 
part weft, and keep it foaked with rags dipped in 
Jpirit of wine camphorated : fait bound thick on the 
part has been found very effectualfor this pmpofe; 
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and indeed allfalint andfpiritous applications ex-, 
eel others, while the Jhin is yet unbroie ; but when 
the Jkin isfeparated, anoint the part, and keep it 
conflantly fupple with lintfeed or Jalad oil, and ct 
plaifierJpread with bees-wax and oil ; if the Jkin is 
fo fcorchtd, thatJloughs mufi be digefied out, drift 
with the wound-ointment and ail of turpentine, and 
finijh the cure with any drying ointment. Should 
the horje be feverijh/torn the pain, bleed him, give 
cooling clyffers, and treat /fun as / have directed 
infimpiefevers. 

There are pertain wounds which occur much 
more frequently than any other, and which from 
that circumilance, though in themfelves not at 
all dangerous, deferve particular notice. Among 
thefe are broken knees, over-reaches, and lacera¬ 
tions between hair and hoof. In refpeft to the 
fir ft, it is a misfortune whenever it happens that 
not only reduces the horfc very much-in his va¬ 
lue, but is confulcred as an indelible fligma of im¬ 
perfection, that (with connoifi'eurs; renders him 
at firll fight unworthy a fecund coniiJeratiun. 
This misfortune may fomctiives be occafioned 
by unavoidable accident ; 1 ut Mr. Taplin is 
ju&ly of opinion that mure buries are thrown 
down and it remediable injured by the carclelT- 
nefs and fljameful inattention of Dad riders on 
bad roads and over rolling ftones, or when they 
are more cruelly exhaufied w ith labour and fa- 

a 

tigur, than by any other means in the whole lift of 
accidents. 

In relieving this injury, the fl\Jl jlep is to wajh 
the part well with u Jponge and warm water,' 
thoroughly cleanfing the lacerations from gravel 
or Jand ; for thefe will evidently irritate and t«- 
Jlame the tender parts, and be productive of a difi. 
charge whit A may often be entirely prevented by 
gently wiping them dry after the vfe of theJponge, 
and plentifully emh seating them with a mixture 
of campka rah d/pints and vinegar in equal quan¬ 
tities , bandaging over a pledget of tow wet with 
the Janie, and repeating it once or twice if circui n- 
Jlantes fiioula render it necejfary. This Jhould be 
continued , that an rfehur cicatrix may be formed 

to render unctuous or greafy applications ttnnc- 
cejfary ; but Jhould the wound or laceration be fa 
violent as to produce great inflammation, J'uppu- 
ration .mufi tnfue, and ought to be encouraged by 
the means already dirctied, and the fore healed ia 
the manner alfo above dirtdtd. 


BONE 
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BONE SPAVIN. 

The bone fpavin is a hard bony excrefcence 
growing on the infide of the hough, not far from 
the elbow, and is generated of the matter which 
nouriihes the bones and ligaments. Some horfes 
are foaled with this imperfe&ion, but it proceeds 
for the mod part from draining while ahorfe is too 
young to bear violent fatigue, which in procefs 
of time caufes lamencfs. 

However, wiihout*entering into the particular 
caufc of this diforder, I ftiall proceed to deferibc 
the different kinds thereof by their fymptoms, and 
then give dire&ions for their cure. 

A fpavin, that begins on the lower part of the 
hock, i| nut fu dangerous as that which puts on 
higher, between the two round precedes of the 
leg-bone; as a fpavin near the edge is not fo bad 
as that which is inure inward towards the middle, 
as it does not fo much a deft the bending of the 
hock. 

A fpavin, that comes by a kick or a blow, is at 
firft no true fpavin, but a bruife on the bone, or 
membrane which covers it; therefore not of that 
eonfcquence as when it proceeds from a natural 
Caufc; and thofc that put on colts and young 
horfes, are not fo hud as thofc that happen to 
horfes in their full flrength and maturity; but in 
very old horfes they are generally incurable. 

The ufual method of ticating this diforder is 
by blifters and firing ; without any regard to the 
fituation, or caufc whence it proceeds. Thus, if 
a fulncfs on the fore-part of the hock comes upon 
hard riding, or any other violence, which threatens 
a fpavin ; in that cafe, fucli coolers and repclltrs 
are proper, as are recommended in drains and 
bruifes. Thofe happening to colts and young 
horfes, are generally luperficiul, and require only 
the milder applications ; for it is better to wear 
them down by degrees, then to remove them at 
once by fevere means. 

Various are the preferiptions for the bliftering 
ointment: hut the following, on proper experi¬ 
ence, Hands well recommended by Mr Gibfon. 

Take nerve and marjh-mallow ointment, oj each 
two ounces >; quickfilver, one ounce, thoroughly 
broke with an ounce of Venice turpentine ; Spanijh 
flits powdered, a dram and a half ; J'ublimate, one 
dram ; oil of origanum, two drams. 

The hair is to be cut as clofe as poffihle, and then 
Hu ointment applied pretty thick over the part; 


this Jhould be done in the morning, and the hotfe 
kept tied up all day without any litter till night t 
when he may be untied, in order to lie down ; and 
a pitch or any flicking plaijlcr may be laid over it, 
and bound on with a broad tape or bandage to keep 
alt clo fe. 

After the hlifler has done running, and the fcabs 
begin to dry and peel off, it may be applied afeconi 
time, in the fame manner as before t this fleond ap¬ 
plication generally taking greater fled than the 
firfl, and in colts and young horfes makes a perjelt 
cure. 

When the fpavin has been of long funding, it will 
require to be renewed, perhaps five or fix times ; 
but after the fecond application, a greater dtfiance 
of time mufl be allowed, other wife it might leave a 
fear, or caufe a baldnrfs ; to p>event which, once 
a fortnight or three weeks is often enough ; and it 
may in this manner be continued fix or/even times, 
without the leaf blemijh, and will generally be at - 
tended with fuccfs. 

But the fpavins that put out on older or full aged 
horfes are apt to be more obfhnate, as being f ated 
more inward ; and when they run among the fmuo- 
fities of the joint, they are for the mo/I part nu u ta¬ 
ble, as they then tie out oj the reach rjopp-'u ations, 
and are arrived to a degree if iinpenetiabfc haid- 
nefi. 

The ufual method in theft >'afe j is to fur da telly, 
or to ufe the flrongefl kind of c.cu/tn blflcts, and 
fometimes to fire and lay the bliflti immediately over 
the purl: but this way ftuhm fucceedsfurther than 
putting a flop to the g > on l/t tf the fpavin, and is 
apt to leave both a bienujh and flfluefs behind: be- 
Jides the great rijk run (by applications of theft fiery 
and cau/lic mediants to the nervous and tendinous 
parts about the joints/ ofextiting violent pain and 
anguifh, and deft roving the limb. 

The befl and fafefl way, therefore, is to make 
trial of the blifieting ointment above, and to conti¬ 
nue it according to the directions there laid down, 
for fame months , if found necefl'ary ; the horfe in 
the intervals working moderately, the hardnefs 
will thus be diflalved by degrees, and wear away 
inftnfibly. 

Where the fpavin lies deep, and runs fo far into 
the hollow of the joint that no application can reach 
it, neither firing nor medicines can avail, for the 
reafons above mentioned: though bold ignorant 
fellows havefometimesfucceeded in cafes of this fort 
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(by men of judgment deemed incurable) by the. ap¬ 
plication of caufiic ointments with fublimate, which 
aff very forcibly, enter deep, and make a large dif- 
charge, and by that means defiroy a great part oj 
the fub/lance, and dtffolve away the remainder: 
though , whoever is at all acquainted with the na¬ 
ture of thefe medicines, mufl know how dangerous 
in general their operation is on thefe occafions ; and 
that a proper prepared cautery made like a fleam, 
under the direflion of a fkilful hand, may be applied 
with lefs danger of injuring either tendons or liga¬ 
ments. After thefubfiance of the [welling has been 
properly penetrated by the infiiument, it niufl be 
kept running by the precipitate medicine, or mild 
blifiering ointment. Where the fpavin lies not deep 
in the joint, and the blifiering method will not fuc- 
ceed, the fwelling may be fafely fired with a thin 
iron forced pretty deep into the fubjl ante, and then 
Jkould be dreffed as is above directed. 

RING-BONE. 

A ring-bone is a hard 1 welling on the lower part 
of the pattern, which generally reaches half wav 
round the fore-part thereof, and from its tefetn- 
blancc to a ring has its denomination. It often 
arifes from /trains, &r. and, when behind, from 
putting young horfes too early upon their haun¬ 
ches ; lor in that attitude a hotfe throws his whole 
weight as much, if not more, upon his patterns, 
than on his hocks. 

When it appears diflin&ly round the pattern, 
and docs not run downwards toward the coronet, 
fo as to affeCt the coffin-joint, it is eafily cured : 
but if it takes its orgin from fome flraiu or deleft 
in the joint originally, or if a cal lofity is found 
under the round ligament that covers that joint, 
the cure is generally dubious, and fomriinies im¬ 
practicable ; as it is apt to turn to a quittor, and 
in the end to form an ulcer upon the hoof. 

The ring bones that apppear on colts and young 
borfes, will often in fen fib ly wear off of themfelves, 
without the help of any application ; but when 
the fubfiance remains, there needs no other re¬ 
medy befidcs blifiering, unlcfs when by long con¬ 
tinuance it is grown to an obftinatc harduefs, and 
then it may require both blifiering and firing. 
REMEDY. 

The ufual method of taking it off, is by the ap¬ 
plication of fi rang caufiic medicines, fin h as quick¬ 
lime, arfenic, realgar, and the like, the hair being 
firfijkaved and the hardflubflance fear fed ; fome 


ufe unflacked lime in powder, and apply it pretty 
thick over the part.fafiemng it with a cloth, and 
then ride the horfe into the water, letting him 
fland fome time in it, by which means the Jlubflance 
of the ring-bone is deflroycd, and there is nothing 
farther neceffary than to heal up the ulcer. This 
is a very expeditious way, but whoever tries it had 
need be careful to guard the coronet, or elfe it will 
be very apt to caufe a gathering of matter under 
the hoof, which would readily corrode the coffin- 
bone. There are others who cut the ring-bone 
Jlraight downwards to the coronet in feveral places , 
and put in rowels, which by forming ulcers, and 
btinging a rottennefs and corruption all about 
the part, caufe the excrefcences to loofen or melt 
away. 

Soleyfel obferves, that fome ring-bones cannot be 
removed without giving the fire, nor does that al¬ 
ways fucceed, but when the [ole is alfo taken out, 
and theJrufh laid open ; for by this, there is a very 
great moifiure derived into the part, and at the 
fame time, room given for the matter to difikarge 
itfclfiwhiJi might etkeruife loofen the coronet by 
being detained m the hoVow clnle. of the pafiern : 
the pi jent far tiers’ method is this, they take out 
the [ole, and after the J'econd drrffing, cut thefitin 
inJrvcial places above the coronet, [o as to lay til* 
ring-bone bare ; then with a hot knife cut the ring¬ 
bone through, till they reach the bottom, not all at 
once, but repeating the Jlrok.es gently ; in the mean 
time make a ilrft in thefrufh, and keep it open by 
applying into it pledgets dipped in a mixture of tar 
and turpentine, laying the fame drrffing to all the 
feared parts, until the rfehars fall off. 

It is very plain that a ring-bone may be removed 
by any of the preceeding methods, when rightly 
managed, and the only thing that makes them un- 
[uccefiful is, when a horfe happens to be old or dif- 
eafed, or uhen it chances to be a natural imperfec¬ 
tion : but the mofi common impediments are the 
want offkill to heal up the ulcers, to prevent the 
matter getting under the hough, like wife to keep 
down the growth of new excrefcences which are apt 
to arij'c on thofe parts', therefore, as foon as tha 
pain and anguifh are over, the fores fhould be 
duffed with ,Egypt iacum, or fome other cleanfing 
ointment, and all the hollow parts round the pafiern 
filled with taw dipped in vitriol-water, or rather 
Jpirit if wine and camphor ; and over all a band¬ 
age as firm as the horfe can bear , reaching from 
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beneath the cornet almojt to the knee, this being the 
true method toprevcnt the ill conjequences that may 
nrife in the cure, &c. 

CURB. 

A curb proceeds from the fame caufes that pro* 
duce fpavins ; viz. hard riding, ftraios, blows, o r 
kicks. 

The cure at Jirfl is generally eafy enough effcHed 
ty bliflering , repeated two or three times, or oftener. 
If it does not fiibmit to this treatment, but grows 
excejfively hard, the quichejl andfurejl way is to 
Jire with a thin iron, making a line down the mid¬ 
dle from top to bottom, and drawing feveral lines 
in a penniform manner pretty deep ; and then ap¬ 
ply a mild blijlering plaijlcr or ointment over it. 
This method will entiriy remove it. 

There is another fwelling taken notice of on 
the out fide of the hock, which is called a jarden. 
This commonly proceeds from blows and kicks 
of other horfes; but frequently happens to ma- 
neged horfes, by fetting them on their haunches. 
It is feldom attended with much lamenefs, unlcfs 
it has been neglected, or fome little procefs of the 
bone be broke. 

It Jhould firfl be treated with the coolers and re¬ 
ptile rs ; but if any fwelling continues hard and 
infenflble, the bejl way is to b lifter or fire ; but 
the mild bliflers alone generally faceted. 

POLL-EVIL 

Is an impoftume, that arifes on the poll, and, 
for the moft part, is caufed by the fretting of a 
new halter, collar, &c. At firft it requires no 
other method of cure than what is common to 
other boils, inflamed tumours, &c. by ripening it 
and bringing it to matter, but fontetimes it dege¬ 
nerates to a finuous ulcer, though that be generally 
owing to want of (kill. 

If it proceeds from blows, bruifes or any exter¬ 
nal violence, at JirJl bathe the fwelling often with 
hot vinegar ; and if the hair befretted off with 
an oozing through the fkin, make ufe of two parts 
of vinegar and one offpirits of wine ; but if there 
be an itching, with heat and inflammation, thefafefl 
way is to bleed, and apply poultices with bread, 
milk, and elder flowers ; this method with the af- 
flflance of phyfle, willfrequently difpaft thefwell¬ 
ing and prevent this evil. 

But when the tumour is critical, and has all 
the flgns of matter, the brfl method then is to for¬ 
ward it by applying the ripening poultices already 


taken notice of, till it comes to « maturity, and 
burfls of itfclf, or if opened with a knife, great 
care fhould be taken to avoid the tendinous Uga >• 
ment that runs along the neck under the mane ; 
when matter is on both fldes, the opening mu/l be 
made on each fide, and the ligament remain undi¬ 
vided. 

If the matterflows in great quantities, refembles 
melted glue, and is ofan oily conflflenct, it will re¬ 
quire a fecund inciflon, efpecially if any cavities 
are difcovered by the finger or probe ; theft fhould 
be opened by the knife, the orifices made depending, 
and the wound dreffed with the common digeflivc 
of turpentine, honey, and tinQure of myrrh, and, 
after digeflion, with the precipitate ointment : or 
wafh with the following made hot, andfill up the 
cavity with tow foaked in it : 

Vinegar or fpirits of wine half a pint , white 
vitriol diffolved in fpring- water half an ounce, 
tinllure of myrrh four ounces. 

This may be made fharper by adding more 
vitriol ; but if the flefh is very luxuriant, it fhould 
firfl be pared down with a knife before the applica¬ 
tion. With this wafh alone Mr. Gib/on has cured 
tki f diforder without any other formality of dreff- 
ing, u afhing with it twice a day, and laying over 
the part a quantity of tow foaked in vinegar and 
the whites tj eggs beat together. 

But the mofi compendious method of cure, is that 
by fcalding, as thefarriers term it, and which ufed 
to he pTufecuted when the fore was foul, of a bad 
difpqfition , and attended with a profufion of mat¬ 
ter. But the i ruelty, abfurdity, and inutility of 
the prailice have become fo apparent, as that it 
feems now to be almofl univerfally exploded ; fo 
that it would be fuperfluous to give any defeription 
of the operation. 

JMr. Clarke, in a treatife on the prevention of 
the difeafes of horfes, fays, “ The common me¬ 
thod of treating thofe large tumors which are 
feated on the upper part of the neck, immediately 
behind the ears, generally known by the name of 
the poll-evil, and thofe which are feated on the 
withers or upper parts of the ihoulders, is exceed* 
ingly improper. They are either allowed to 
break of themfelves, or are opened the whole 
length of the tumor on the upper part. In thia 
fituation, efpecially in the poll-evil, when die 
head is always kept in an ereft pofition, the mat¬ 
ter ■contained in the tumor cannot be difehargeid 
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from it, but is retained in the bottom of the 
wound, and expofed to the external air, &c.: it 
fa on acquires a mod ichorous corroding quality, 
and produces one of the largcil and moll fordid 
fiilulous ulcers that horfes are infelled with : a 
great quant itv of fungous or proud flefh is foon 
ptodtict'd ; this requires to he repeatedly extir- 
pat- d with the knife, the lofs of which cannot be 
ag in luppiied ; hence llie liorfe is greatly disfi¬ 
gured, tlte cute becomes both tedious and uncer¬ 
tain, and is fehlom radical. In fonte cafes, 1 have 
known the \ertebra; of die neck affetted by the 
fharpnefs of the confined matter, forming lodg¬ 
ments there, and, ahet great trouble and expcnce, 
the holies welc put to death. 

" All thefe kinds of tumors, &c. are eafily and 
fjiccdilv ilifeiifleil I'V the ufe of fetons, without 
an', lofs of iuhdaiii e, or disfiguring ol the parts, 
and cured with the great eft certainty when the 
operation ispiopeilv prifotmcd. Of a number 
oi i in inv piaituc, where this opeiaiion has 
fuc i ceded with great expedition in curing thefe 
luiMims, I (liall only mention the following. 

“About fix yea is ago, :.n Arabian hoife, be¬ 
longing to a gentleman in this place, had a latge 
tumor bated a liulc un one fide of the withvis, 
or upper pint ol the Ihouldcr ; it was for wauled 
by appli itig emollient poultices ; a:iJ as foon as 
the matter was peicci\ed to fluctuate in the tu¬ 
mor, a large feton needle, aimed with a told at 
the o:lit i end, was intioduced at the upper pan 
ol the fwellittg, and brought out at the under or 
loweimoit part of it ; the i: atttr was dift.barged 
„t the lower •tifite in a \civ fhort time, the tu¬ 
mor was by that means foon dilrubeJ. and, in a 
few weeks, it was entirely lic.iVd un, w iiiioti; anv 
feat or blemilh remaining, farther than a lull;* 
bahlnels about the low u 1 oiifiee, occafeiud by 
the fharpnefs oi the mauei, wlinh iikrwle loon 
ditappcarcd. 

*• The other cafe happened about i’rvcn years 
ago : a coach-hoife 'belonging to a nobleman iti 
the nrighbouihondj bad a huge tumor a l.ttle be¬ 
hind the ears, on the neck, which I have lor- 
metlv obfeived is called the poll-o\ il; tlte tu¬ 
mor extended to both (ides of the neck, and was 
'divided in the middle by the mane; the tumor 
had been opened on one fide, in a very fupeifieial 
manner, by a fartier in the country, before the 
matter in it was fufhciciitly digeflcd ; after apply - 
No. it'. 9 


ing a few emollient poultices, in order to ripen 
it, a ftrong feton needle, was introduced at the 
upper part of it, almoft clofe to the mane, and af¬ 
ter paffing it through the bottom of the tumor, 
which was very deep, the needle was brought out 
through the found mufcular parts below the tu¬ 
mor, in older to procure a (loping or depending 
orifice for the matter to run freely'O.C. The fame 
operation was likewife performed on the oppofite 
fide, beginning near the mane, and rinifhed in the 
fame manner. In a few weeks the cure was com¬ 
pleted. The liorfe run foi fcveral veers in the 
fame nobleman’s carriage, without the f'niallefl 
vcilige of his former di{'order. 

** From this method of treating thefe tumors, 
together with the ufe of alterative niedb. incs, &r. 
which in cafes of tins i.jtute oug!:t never to be 
omitted, they were c-irirtlv dil’cuffcd, and the 
perloiatiuns made by the needle fo.ui healed up 
without tlu leal! def >rmitv ol the parts. 1 hate 
therefore given the luitoiy of tlicfe cafes, to fliow 
with wiiat faiihtv and expedition hull tumor, 
may be carried off by the ufe ot lctu.is, in prefer¬ 
ence to the common method* ufed, ami even re- 
cotnmenJcd by dilfcrent authui* ; fm h as, aiicr 
opening thefe tumors lv deep in. ifious, smkI p-.tir¬ 
ing into them the moll i>>nof:\e mixture':, mane 
balding hut, together with a inttgicdioiis, courle 
ol hot irritating application*. !*;. which the poor 
animals ate kept in the utmofl tent.to for a confi- 
derablc time, and in the end arc in disiigiucd by 
the lofs of ful'llatice, occafiotud b\ the cutting 
away fo imn.li ot the Hcfh limit the pans, that Inch 
holies aic generally tendered unlit for any thing 

I but the un* siicl't ill udgery. 

j “ Dscp-b.r.i d ab fee lie s are cured in the fame 

I nt.it.ttn L v the ufe of letoiis ; after tracing the fi- 

i limes or c.uitiesof the ahfccls with a lotig flen- 

! dot Mum lead ptobc which yields eafily without 
loll ing its way through the ccllulai membrane, or 
i.skii.g a diicctiou between the inteifliees ol the 
r.ailix.' les', ilic needle, armed with a cord Humid 
follow the di.etiion ol the finewsor pipes, as tiny 
arc commonly called, t.i the moll depending part ; 
and in cafe there Humid be two or nioic li miles, 
which Ionic times happens, each ot them Humid be 
treated in the fame manner, in older to obtain a 
depending orifice for a fue difii.aige of the mat¬ 
ter, and which being once pictured, I'cldom fails 
of completing a cure. 
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HURTS on the WITHERS 

Arife often from pinches of the faddle, and 
Ihould be treated thus : 

Bathe the tumor with hot vinegar feveral times 
a day ; if that does not fucceed alone, an ounce of 
oil of vitriol diffolved in a little water, and added 
to the fame,yu^wiity. Thefe arc generally held as 
very effect uaf re fellers for that purpofe in horfes, 
and willfrequently prevent impofthumation: when 
the fuelling is attended with heat, fmarting, and 
little hot watery pimples, the following mixture 
will then be more proper to bathe with. 

Take two ounces of crude Jal ammoniac, boiled 
in a quart of lime-water ; whi te that cannot be 
hud, a handful of pearl or wood afhes may be 
baled in common water : pour off the decoRion 
when fettled, and mix with it half a pint offpirit 
if vine: anoint the pait afterwards with lint feed 
a/, or elder cu:tm-.nt, to fof ten and fmooth the 

'''in 

j-'in. 

Hut when the fuellings are critical, the con/e * 
quence if a fevet filled on this part, you muff 
avoid the repelling method, and affiffl in bringing 
the fwr.lling to matter, by means of fuppurating 
f i.niti.-es : exf encored farriers adrift, never to 
i pen thefe tumors lJ! they break of themfelves :for 
7/they are opened before they are ripe, the whole 
fore will be fponey, and difcharge a bloody it hot, 
t- hit h f un degenerates into a fordid ulcer. But 
take care to enlarge the openings, and pare away 
the hps, that your duffngs may be applied eaffily ; 
and mold the ligament whith runs along the neck 
to the wither i : rf a gathu ing fu i ms on tie oppqfite 
fide, open it in the fume Manner ; but take care 
they miline. Jut: nu a t d\,Jot the fake of depending 
or:fees, end let it n ■; the metier flow off eafrly. Iff 
the. bonn fl.culdlef, end foul, they mufl be drrffed 
with tint/iiie rf mi >ih till they jt.ale. off. Iff the 
fungus is i ' \ tics''Itf me, and the dffi barge oily, 
yellow, end r •■/, i.l. pl- dget i fnaked in the following, 
made hot, have / ■rn found very effectual, bathing 
the. fuelling round with fpirit of wine and vinegar: 

Take ha 7 an ounce of blue vitriol diffolved in a 
pint of wait 1 ; oil of tin pent me, and relli/ied fpi¬ 
rit s of wine., of eat h four ountes ; white-wine vine¬ 
gar, fix ountes ; oil of vitriol and A'.gyptiacum, of 
each two ount es. 

When the. cavities are truly ftflulous, the callo- 
fflies muff be cut out, when it can be done, with a 
Anile and the remainder drflroyed by corrojivcs . 


ANOTHER REMEDY. 

When the drugs mentioned in the lafl article can¬ 
not conveniently be had, take brandy, and dilute in 
it a bit off fope, and then rub the [welling with it, 
till you make a lather ; repeat this every three or 
four hours till the tumour diffpates. When you 
cannot get brandy, ufe urine, brine, or water welt 
fatted, with thefope; but thefe mufl be ufed ten or 
twelve, inf cad of three or four times a day. 

If all other means are wanting. as foon as you 
perceive this di[order, take a green turf out rf fame 
meadow, with the earth flicking to the roots, and 
apply it to the [welling on the gruffy fide, re new 
this every three or four hour s till the turn, nr </./- 
appears ; or till you have furvifhed \ourJ.-J with 
one of the remedies before mentioned. 

CROWN SCAB. 

This article has been already treated of, under 
the article Crown .scab, vet lor the better in¬ 
formation of my readers, I have added tbc fol¬ 
lowing inter filing observations. 

It proceeds from a malignant (harp matter ooz¬ 
ing through the Ikin above the cornet, or coronet, 
which frets olf the hair, and hardens into a white 
mealy fcab. In fome horfes it is accompanied 
with a lnoiAurc, and fends lorth a Hinting mat¬ 
ter like the pains and watrrv lores. 

CURE. 

Eirff /. rape off the /cabs gently , and afterwards 
wafh the fores with upper as or vitriul-u ater. 
Some make ufe of /p: > it of wine, n here.n tobaico 
has been infufd, r; i h rf ten fin > eeds : other s 1 ute 
this fiab by applying f pe and fait ; but f it be of 
old /landing, and o'filtrate, the [Hot. mg plaifler 
will be off great ufe m promoting ti.c 

CURE. 

Take one pound of turpentine, and melt it .gently 
over the fire; when milted and 7. arm, fin into 
it four ounces of v ill-lr, igated ff/viie irtoff! one. 
Spread it on /off leather, arid plate it on the af¬ 
fected place, after fuming off the hair. 

The fame may be. applied on the legs and pal¬ 
ter ns, if the affeRion fpnuds above the tor arret tv 
thq/e parts, giving your hotfe. now and then a lit¬ 
tle antimony among his oats, until he be tured. 
But if by reafon off this fab, the loronet becomes 
ulcerated, andf ome part off the griff/e be infeRed , 
asfomttimes falls out, you are to extirpate all that 
is ufelcfs, and hral up the fore, as has been di- 
retled in the cure if ulcers. 
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Cutoff the hair with a pair offiffars, as clofe. 
as you ran,and then rub all round the crown, night 
and morning, with Had Jape, and at the. end of two 
days, wjjh it with warm trine. When the. foot 
is dry, you mu]l begin again with the black Jape, 
and repeat it five or fix days running, ten fhi tig the 
part every other any with hot wine. Thus you 
mill fee. the hair becomeJinooth, and the a ou n-f.au 
t/pear. 

ANOTHER. 

Though ii has been faid, that this difeafe hap¬ 
pens to horfes that have much hair on their legs, 
1 do not mean that all horles who have much 
hair there ate fuhjefci to it. It proceeds alio front 
Hidden chills, and an ill management of horles 
when tlicv work in mud, and likewile when a 
b.orfe is put up in a liable without having his legs 
and even his whole body well rubbed down, lor 
this will canfc thole humidities to tall down upon 
the lower part of the legs, and the filth continuing 
there, produces linall blillers, that break and 
throw out a moiilure, which, between whiles, 
take ofT the hair, and 1 milling down in channels, 
make the figure of the teeth of a comb, as bciore 
deferibed. If the foregoing remedy does not iiie- 
cced to your lati.sfafiion (though it be very good 
provided the horfe be kept clean; make ulC ol the 
following : 

Take half a pound of' ft tong mercurial Hu: oint¬ 
ment ; tub the putts afftried with it ten or twelve 
days follow;.: havir ; ; fit jl /haveil off the. hair. 

IMPOSTJlUM.TTlOMS in the // TTllTRS. 

Sullciing matter to gather in the fuellings on 
the withers, is the occalion of this, and a moll 
tenible dilordcr it is, in the army, efpeeially in 
hot countries, where the flies are verv trouble- 
fume. As the hoiTe moves, the matter trickles 
down continually between his body and his ihout- 
dcr, and as it can have no pallagc outward, be- 
caufe you cannot force one through the blade- 
bone, thofe who know not how to make the fol¬ 
lowing operation, ate obliged to gi\e all fuch 
horfes over : 

You mufi fitfl blind your hoifi and throw him 
down on the ground; then take a fluke about .it 
thick as your leg, four ot fivefeet long, and fiintp 
at one end, drive it into the ground with a In rile, 
and plate the hotje that it may /land ju/l between 
his fhouldrr and his body, fo that he umnot flit 
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while you perform the operation, which is thus 
done. Tie a cord to the horfe's foot, and about 
two yards diflant drive another flake into the 
ground, to fit ve as an axle-tree to a coach or a 
tail wheel, that you mufi put thereon; faflen the 
other end of the cord to this wheel, and then turn it 
about, till by winding up the cord, you extend the 
hoifes leg us much as it will bear; you may then 
make an i nr if ion between the body and the Jhoulder, 
to the very top, to come at the matter behind the 
bladr-bonr, by an opening to be afterwards made. 
The iucifion is made with a flat-iron, fomewhat 
crooked, about an inch broad, and as thick as two 
crown pieces ; the c unify of this inflrument is in 
proper tun to the ribs, between which and the 
fhouldrr 1 ; uru/f paf >, in order to let out the matter 
that ir lodg'd above. And for thispurpofe you 
mufi tt-fi edi t -■ a Jmall 1 owe!, from the top of the 
vi lifts fo the bottom, between theJhoulder and the 
trunk, Til.ich may be eaft'y done if your farrier has 
ever fo litiT addre/s. This rowel mufi be left in 
only t:;e>-tv-four hours, and then let it be drejfed 
like any i o.'union wound, which method will foon 
put 'oi- r heir out < f all danger, as the matter be¬ 
ttor it the trunk and the fhoulder will be drjcharged. 
You may male the rowel either with Hungary lea¬ 
ther, or with tow and horfi-hair twilled together, 
dipping it into warm bafrlicon. If at the end of 
three full days the matter Joes not run plentifully 
below, 1 would recommend the ufi of the rowel a day 
or two longer. 

Never forget, during the whole prreefs of the 
cure, that s our korfi is to have no eats, but only 
/(aid'd bran ; befrdes that, it is abfolutely neceffary 
to make him eat rat of baflard rhubarb, or the 
herb patience, which grows in almojl all countries 
and is a kind of wild for r el; itfhoots up in mea¬ 
dows, and by the fries of ditches, and [cmetimes is 
very large; thereof is yellow, like that of for re!, 
but both /talk end leaves are much larger, though 
of the fame lo’oVr, at the time of feeding. That 
»i Itieh gras s in water is heft, and next, that which 
grows in fat land; but for want ef one fort the 
other may be vied, and the more a hefe eats of ei¬ 
ther, cut very final!, the /boner zrill hr be well. 
This root is aljo goodfor all other forts of wounds 
whaifiever, and it is certain, that :n a temperate 
climate, when the flies give no di/lui banco, a horfe 
ma\ be i ured bv means of this root enl\, without 
any great operation. 
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RUPTURES. 

Though thefe are generally divided into parti¬ 
cular claiTes, I (hall only obfrrve, that by violent 
efforts of the horfe, or other accidents, the gut* or 
caul may be forced between the mufclcs oi the 
belly at the navel, and through the rings of the 
mufcles into the fcrotum or cod. The iwcl lings 
are generally about the fize oi’a man’s fill, fome- 
times much larger, defeending to the very hock : 
they are frequently foft, and yield to the preffnc 
of the hand, when they will return into the ca¬ 
vity of the belly with a rumbling iioifc : and, in 
moll, the vacuity may be felt through whic h they 
paflied. 

REMEDY. 

On theirftrjl appear a me, endeavours Jhould be 
made to return them by the hand; but if th< 
ing Jhould be hard and painful, tit imi> r to t these 
theJlrielure,and relax the parts through tilt. /; the 
gut or caul has pajj, ,1, let a large qnai,tit\ if Hoad 
be immediately talon atiu\, and the part fomented 
twite or thriie a day, applying oxer it a poult he 
made oj oatmeal, oil, and vinegar, xohiJi Jhould be 
tenlinued till the Jwe lung gruas jojt and eafier, or 
the gut is returned. In the mean tune, it would be 
proper to throw up emollient oily thjlers tune a 
day, and to let the horfe.'s thirj did be lv.ltd lai- 
U\,Jta:dtd mall, or bran. 

CAPELLE 1 S. 

The reader is referred to the article C.vrri 1.1 r. 

U'lXD-GALLS. 

A difeafr, being bladders full of a corrupt jel¬ 
ly, which being let out, is thick, and oi the co¬ 
lour of the yolk of an egg ; they arc lomcnmcs 
large, and fomctiines Jiuali, and gmw on each 
fide of the footlock joints upon all bun legs and 
are often fo painJul, ripr.-ci..iiy m the hummer 
fealoil, when the weather is hot, and the ways 
hard, that they caule him not only to halt, hut 
even to fail down. 

They are eauied, for the nsoft part, 1 v c.trc me 
Jahom and heat, whereby the humon: s being dif- 
folved, flow to the hollow place- aho .t ;i.e m sner 
joints, arid there fettle, wi.kh L ;ln: ca .1.' oi 
this malady. 

The general method of true :j by ■ p-niug them 
with ajleam, to prefs out tar gummy matter, and 
apply to the onfite a ht.le pifbi of up::, pit. a, 
majlic , and oil of bay s, u it it the v l.itr ,/ an u ; 
•and there art Jvrr.e vho ml. a.th pi-Jits <j in.. 


kind, verdrgris and turpentine, which are not a - 
rnifs ; but the ointment made of equal parts of 
quickfilucr and turpentine will anftver the end 
much better, e/peciaUx if with it be mixed a [mall 
quantity oj verdigris, and the white of an egg to 
mate if flick j ufl to the part. The hollow fpaces 
on cat h fide of the Jinesv ought to be filled with 
lands, titpifl ned in warm jpints of wine, arid 
a good bandage applied all over the Jootlink, to 
prci tnl the:i gi owing again. 

To ninJ-galls that are large, emollient and fof- 
ten/ng mean in n aie to be made u/e of , us poultices 
made of mallows, marfh-mallows, &?c. or the mu¬ 
cilage plaijlcr of di.uh xlon, with the gums f'pread 
thick upon the leather. Or the following charge 
may be. applied. 

Take gum-ammoniac, two ounces, dffolved in a 
pmt of I'lurg,ii, with Jour ounces of Tetii.e tur¬ 
pentine : after boiling it ha J an hour, take it from 
the fire, andJlir into it, m powder, diagont-tdood 
and J tern h bole, of eat h Join ounifs ; Jome oj this 
i harge jhould be applied while it is hot. 

If re cow fr may be had to caufhc vndnutes, art 
ointment may be mad,, with quu Lfilvn and tur¬ 
pentine, of e,uh an otinie ; euphorbiam and Spa- 
>,l Jb 1,1 /’owner, of eath one d,..ih’ii ; this 

may appn, a to the uind-gall, taking < are la 
guaid tin gi rat fine;:', and the net •jit’otn mg parts. 

J/IC horfe li/ll/l ii;i: ,iy j t , th'U Up, to binder Ill’ll 
/torn biting a off ; but j this can fit too great an 
inflammation, as mas happen to fume deli, ate 
lioifes, flu ointment may he made t.ea.i r l\ ,ni.\- 
tng agnate/ quantile „f iui prhltne with it. 

JiLOOJj Spjl J.Y. 

i his is a dilatation end dwelling of the mailer 
vein on the inlide of ihe hough, ami u jullly com¬ 
pared, by Soleyfel, to a v.uix ui a trail. 

Cl RE. 

The tureJhould be ftjl attempted liith the ref- 

liingeuts and bandage, whir h n i‘l < out, Unite r reut- 
C to Jl lengthen all wcahnej/es of the jom/.s, and 
frequently will r emote this dJot tier tf rut l\ applied, 
t ut j by thefe means the vein n not ledun j to its 
■ juii/ otin- nfiotis, theJkin Jhould be opened, and the 
vein ti'd aitii a no,iked needle and n ax thread 
puffed underneath it loth abuse and lelver the 
/welling, and the turgid part fuff end to d, pjl 
away x.ilh the ligatures ; for this J wpo/e, the 
Wouul rna\ be duffed with tinprotme, hon'\ ,n;J 
/pint of un:e i t it ,.-r pointed togrl •. 

OR. 
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OR, 

It may be performed by taking up that part of 
the vein which forms the tumour, and healing the 
tumour with proper digefiives and good bandage, 
fame think it fujficient to tie a ligature above the 
fzvelling, and then make an aperture into the vet n, 
letting it bleed until the ]welling fall, af ter whith 
unbind the ligature and apply a refit ingent charge 
of whiter of eggs, bole, and vinegar, with a firm 
bandage ; but this is not Jo certain, cfpccially when 
the fpavin is formed under the great joint of the 
hough, and where, the vein takes a winding turn 
round it, in which cafe it will be apt to grow again 
as foon as the bandage is removed ; but a cold 
charge is very nrceffary all round the joint when 
the vein is taken up, to prevent the fiutlling that 
mufl follow upon the operation. 

RAT-TAILS. 

Thefe cxcrefccnrcs creep from llie pattern to 
the middle of the {hanks, and arc fo called from 
the rcfemblanrc they bear to the tail of a rat. 
Some are moitt, others div ; the former may De 
treated with the drying ointment and waflics, p* 
236. the latter with the mercurial ointment pre¬ 
scribed in the article Str an ci.r.s, p. 199. If 
the hardnefs docs not fubmii to the lafl medicine. 

It fkould be pared off with a knife, and dieffed 
with turpentine, far, and honey, to u hick vet Je- 
greafe or white vitriol may cccafionaliy be added ; 
but before the ufe of the knife, you may apply this 
OINTMENT. 

Take black foap four ounces, quick lime two 
ounces, vinegar enough to make an ointment. 
SCRATCHES. 

Thefe are troublefome forrances found on the 
hinder heels of a horfe, on the patterns and fome- 
what above; they are caufed hv the breaking out 
of evil humours which fettle there. 

CURE. 

Take of hen's dung and black foap, each two 
ounces; incorporate them with hog’s greafe, or 
neat's foot oil, over a gentle fire, til/ they became an 
an ointment 1 then, having dried and rubbed the 
horfe's heels, anoint them with it, and bind on the 
ointment, or fwatke the legs with a warm cloth, 

:not fuffering the horfe to come into the water, 
and if this proves not a fuffii tent remedy at fever al 
times ufing try this more powerful: 

Take beef-broth, and bathe ins legs u ell therewith 
over night , and rubbing them clean the next morn- 
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ing, take two ounces of deers fuet, the like quantity 
off pike oil, and an ounce of verdigris ; beat them 
well together in half a pint of train oil ; put them 
into an earthen pot on a gentle fire, andJtir them 
well together, r and anoint the place grieved, chaf¬ 
ing it with a hot cloth, keeping him out of the wa¬ 
ter and duty ways. 

OR. 

Take calcined tartar, and d’Jfolve it in water; 
and when it is congealed in the nature of fall mix it 
with foap and oil oftobacco , and with it anoint the 
Jorrance, wafking it before and after with firong- 
beef-broth, and in four or five, days, with this con¬ 
tinuance, they will be well, efpecially if the chops or 
rifts are not exceeding deep. 

SIT-FAST. 

A fit-fall ufually proceeds from a warble, and 
is a horny fubilance in the horfe’s {kin. In fome 
little time the hair comes oST, and it bears the ap¬ 
pearance of a foreign folid fubilance, fixed in the 
centre of what feems to be a fupcrficiai wound. 
CURE. 

For this fimple and very trifling complaint there 
is but one certain and expeditious cure, name!'., 
extirpation ; which may be performed with a cove- 
man penknife. Cut the mofi ready and leafi pain- 
ful method of taking it off' is by juft raifing either 
edge till it can be taken held with a common pair of 
pincers ; when, by leaning them to any fide, you 
have an immediatefulcrum, or lever, andfeparate 
it infiantaneaufiy uitliout pain or inconvenience. 
After the extirpation, it may be treated as a fimple 
fupcrficiai laceration, and may in general be healed 
by a frequent application of Friar's balfam, tinc¬ 
ture of myrrh, or even with a little common brandy. 
Due care, however , Jhould always he taken to 
guard the cicatrix in its infancy, and prevent the 
buckle of the girth from coming into direQ contaS 
with the injured part, not only till the furface is 
fuffiuently hardened to render a repetition unlikely , 
but upon allfuture occafions. 

FRUSH or FROG, 

Is a fort of tender horn which arifes in the 
middle of the foie, and at fome diftance from 
the toe, divides into two branches, running to- 
twards the hfecl in the form of a fork. 

CURE. 

Take 1 ock-a/um, green and white-copperas, and 
verdegris, all finely pondered, cf each two ounces ; 
inf ufe them cold twenty four hours m a pot with 
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a quart of wine-vinegar, and with a piece of cotton 
or afpongc dipped in this infufion, wafh theJrujhes 
twice every day. 

When you have not the above, drugs, take fume of 
the aquafortis which a goldfinith has ufed In 
whiten his work, and ufe it alone in the /nine man¬ 
ner as the foiegoing compojiuon ; yen n ay have 
itfor qfking for, the workmen always then throw it 
away, as having Icjl its jllength. 

OR, 

Take aqua-infernalis and ufe it in the fame man¬ 
ner as the two pi cceding liquors, only not Jo often. 

‘The manner of making this water Jallows : 

Take verdegris and fpanijk-flics, of each one 
ounce ; Venetian cernfs, two ounces; pawner the 
whole, and put it into a Lottie of hand'., and a 
pint of vinegar ; loll this in a pipkin ovr a jj 
tlefre, till it is half unified , and then ufe it as d ea¬ 
fen requires. 

CANKEROUS SORE m or on the HOOF. 

Take if the Jeafan permits, a pound of llad: 
fnails ; if not, other /nails of any kind may feme 
thepurpofe ; oj burdock-roots flit ed the like quan¬ 
tity, oil of camomile four ounces , and olive c:l a 
quart, boil them together till they are pliable to be 
laidplaifler-wife to the place grieved, to uhuh 
after you have wajhed the forrauce. with water, 
wherein there has been elder boiled, apfixing th/m 
and fupplying thqffirjl laid with Jrrjh every day 
till you find the effects. 

To HARDEN a HOOF. 

If by going in moifi ground, or irn-ift feeder, 
the hoofs happen to he foftened, fo that they 
will not bear a fhoe, or to render it picjudicial in 
travelling, then to render it capable for cither, 

Take the roles of burnt leather a pound, the wa¬ 
ter wherein burnt lime, have been Jlaekrd, and hot 
flintjlonts quenched , two quarts ; and in the liquid 
part either let the horf /land, or with it bathe his 
hoofs ; after which, tale oil of tartar, or that of 
brimflone, and anoint them, binding a cloth over 
them, and fuffer the horfe to fund dry ; and ly 
■thus of ten doing you will by experience fnd your 
expectation atjiuered. 

To PRESERVE a HOOF from DECAY. 

Take half a pound of tar, a qua ft of vinegar , 
half a pound of hogs greetJe, a quaiter tj a pint of 
the juice oj garlic two ounces of olibanurn. and as 
much bees-toax : boil them together till the moi/lure 
he fo Jar confumed , that it becomes the thicknefs oj 


an ointment, and with it at feafinable times anoint 
the. hoof and dipping flax into it, flop the hollow 
part, if you find any dejecl there, or JuJp^cl any 
will happen, 

HOOF-BOUND. 

A horfe may he faid to he hoof-bound, when 
his beds arc too narrow, or that his hooi is bound 
up and drawn together by wrinkles, and runs fo 
tight round the iuilcp that the foot appears like a 
hall. 

The heft method of cure is to cut fveral lines 
from the 1 croud to the toe, and thenfilling them up 
with pitch. 

J.AMPAS. 

The lampas is a (welling that proceeds from 
rank blood, and appears in proud tlclhuu the iu- 
fide ol' the lips : 

CURE. 

When you have gag.yd the horfe's mouth that 
he cannotJhut it, take an i>ou wan a flat top, and 
heating it red hoi,burn away d.e flefh, and then 
rub th<- place with a roafled onion and bay-fait, 
a id in a Jhort tunc the fa-Jlmg will a 1/appear, 
and the horfe be t-etltr a Ur to eat his meat. 

SORE HEELS. 

Thefe are very tiouhlcloiue to the farmer’s 
horfes ; hut he may cure them thus : 

Put into a quart of white wine a quarter of a 
pound oj g:ecu copperas, and one ounte of Roman 
vitriol. AaJ the gall of an o \, after the falls are 
mehej and a quarter of an ounce of oil oj vr trial. 
Rub the harfe's lift Is with this every night and 
morning, and k-ep him clean at all timc\. The 
fores writ foon ie healed, and cleanltnef Jur tin fu¬ 
ture will prevent then return. 

SH ELLED HEELS. 

This is a common complaint ol horfes of the 
Cuurfet kind, when tilery arc hatd worked and ill 
rubbed down ; to remedy which the following 
powder mull he added 10 their food : 

Tai- po.oder oj antimony flour of brimflone, and 
powder of tin meruit, 0/ cat h equal quantities ; mix 
in a In -e panel of this, and fpnnklr it among the 
meal that : 1 given them. Continue this, only Uf- 
frating the qu . nti'Y, till the cine is perfected. 
HIDE-BOUND. 

Y«*ii mnv know u hen y our horfe is hide-hound, 
by his (kin letting too clofe to his ribs, fo that you 
can hardly r.:ilc it iiomthun; he is generally 
culLvc, looks lean, and out of condition. It 
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■rife* generally from having too much dry food, 
and from hard cxcrcifc. 

The mojl cooling diet Jhould be given him, and 
guifs if poffible. 

STAG- EVIL. 

This difleinpcr is fo called, becaufc horfes af¬ 
flicted with it arc like flags that have been long 
hunted, and while they are heated have palled 
h'lttt* river, which brings a fliflhefs in their neck, 
bodv, and legs; fui h a liorfc opens his mouth 
with pain, iiis jaws being fo locked together that 
he cannot receive any nourilhment, and you may 
lot tier bteak them than force them afundcr. The 
foie canfe, theicfoic, oi this uifeafe, is being 
ovr-worktd, and then fuAcred to ftand fti 11 with¬ 
out a gradual loulmg. When it conies alone, 
huwevet, without melted git aft-or foundering, 
tilt Ie is hope of a cure, by Heating it in the fol¬ 
lowing manner : 

h'.fl . tale oils cj fpike and turp-ntinr , equal 
quantities adatrig a doublr quantity uj oil vj bays ; 
put t'nj, in an earthen pot, and diffolve them over 
a gentle fne. JI r the < ompofition till it is cold, and 
then i 'ib w.th it both fines oj the jaws, efpeiially at 
the joints a little muchly, that it may the better pe¬ 
netrate, then put a wooden wedge into the horfe's 
mouth, and /Ittie gently upon it, for fear ofbieah- 
* ,l ll the jaws, and if he opens them ever fo little, let 
htuj tin ouin e of laudanum be injecied dozen his 
thi oat, and if that cannot be done, probably he will 
die. with hunger, rather than with thirjl, bccau/e 
he tan not < htui ; but in or da to oblige, him to tide 
Jome nourifhment. Jet before him water tk it hem d 
with bran or meal, Jome of r. hi,h he may f.nilcw, 
by Jut Ling it down his throat. If his teeth . otifti.ue 
Jhut, ana the fpnjms of the muffs of his e ran. 
not be relaxed, he citainly z: ill die of hunger, 

in this diflrnit er g!,.,‘ i/yjlers, two or three times 
a day ; and if you tanimig him to open his mouth 
a Jujfit tent width, good nomijhment Jf.otJJ be pie- 
fer rtd to phyfit ; panada, given with a horn, is 
very proper in this cafe: you nay mala i! xuth 
half a dozen Jlule bifuits, or an equal quantity of 
dry bread pondered, and boiled up in the manner 
of children's pap ; put to it half an oume cj cin- 
na mo n, half an oume of nutmeg, two ounces cfli- 
quome powder , or powdeied fugar, and mix the 
whole together ; this willftrengtiien the horfe veiy 
much. When he is very low you may put Jive or 
fix yelk oj eggs into the panada, every night and 


morning till he comes to rat ; rubbing him every 
dayacrofs the veins and down the legs with brandy 
and oil oj turpentine, in equal quantities, according 
to the direihonsfor a foundered horfe. 

A MEDICINE for the STAG-EVIL. 

Take Venice treacle and cordial powder, of each 
one ounce ; manna andfugar, oj each tzco ounces ; 
mix them together in a bottle of wine, and let the 
horfe. lake two of thejc draughts every day , giving 
a clyjlcr between them; w hate vet you give him bv 
tae youth, take care not to raife. his head too much 
but rather fink it from tune to time, for rajingth * 
head will jlupify, and may pqfjibly make hi.n fall, in 
which cafe it would be difficult to get him up again. 
Nor mitfl you force him to life, but ratherfur i ound 
him with dung, in ordr> to keep him warm. I f. 
thefame means to open his mouth when he is down 
as when he is [landing, with as little vio’ence as 
poffible ; fame horfes have continued a J01 might in 
this condition and set haze done veil. 

MAI. LENDERS . 

M.dlender* are (muted upon the bending of the 
knee within fide, they difeharge a iharp thin mat* 
ter, are very fore, and will make the hoile Hum¬ 
ble and go latne. II you walh Vue pan with toap 
lather, and ufc the following ointment, 1 think, it 
will cure him. 

OINTMENT. 

Take Handers oil of /ays ounces, or hog's 
lard two ozcuecs. fi,:hmat: nertuiy to o Jiao': a-, 
mix them wed t age the >, and win >if the ma'/cidr . 
every night and meriting. till iht/.absJail ,jf. 

I’R, 

Takejlrong blue c:nt-n -tao cnii.es. :.h::e z:- 
t’tcl tuo ounces, ai:Jj.;t gi m f. ap Jix ounces, 
mix theft well together, aid ire it as before ire- 
/- nbtd. 

NAVEL GAI.T, 

l his is a hruife ot hurt by an unfit or uncafv 
faddse, on the part ot the. hack that is oppoliie the 
navel, and for th.it caufe only U fo called : it is 
known by a loft (welling in the place bruited; 
and its cure is as followcth : 

Take the whites of two eggs, an ounce of coppcms, 
two ounces of the oil zj bays, and tj maj/rixaa'oz. y 
final lag e , grcundjtl, and camomile, tack a handj ... 
flump them in a mortar, and pour the liquids ,o 
ihtm, by uhich means make them into a Ecu!:: r, 
and frying them, lay them as hot as may be to the 
place grieved. , 

SHACKLE- 
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SHACKLE-GALL. 

This is generally occafioncd by the fretting oF 
the {hackle or fetlock, and foraetimes by rope* 
with which the hoife is tied : 

CURE. 

Take a good handful of Plant ant, and boil it in 
milk to afoftnrfs : then fairfx ounces of alum, 
and two ounces offugar candy, and put them in, 
beaten to powder ; then add as much vinegar as will 
make a hard curd come on the top : then the curd 
being taken off, wajh the place ivith what remains : 
and uhen the hair being dipped away, anoint the 
place with hog's lard, and the powder of turme- 
rick ; or you may do it with the ointment of to¬ 
bacco, or honey, verdigreafeand red-wine, made up 
into an ointment. And this likewife is good for a 
galled back, or a gal! in any part of the horfe's 
redy. 

YARD-FALLEN. 

This happens to a Hoife when he is grown fee¬ 
ble. either by over labouring, or bad feeding, 
which caufes the mufcles and tendons to refufe 
their office of fupport : And in this cafe, 

’like a ration of water, boil in it two handfuls 
of ihi\-fal‘, /ni f a pound of carrot feed, a good 
handful rf niug-woi t, and the like quantity of bay- 
leaves ; then Jit at n out the liquid part, and add a 
quart rf old malaga. and give him this to drink 
hut, rubbing his yard with vinegar, wherein nettle- 
feeds and bur duck-feeds have beeen concoEled. 

This happens to horfes oi u hot conflitution, ef- 
pecially after covering ; and firfl. appears by the 
fwclling of the end of the yard, and his being 
thereby rendered uncapable of drawing it into his 
flieath, when foon after you will perceive much 
fiery matter ilTiic houi tluncc : 

Dffolve half a pound of a/lum in a pint of white- 
71 me, and with a J\ tinge in jet l it uurm into the 
the yard, whereb\ the yard will not only be /toured I 
and coiled, but the humours be driven back and 
differ Jed. 

ESPERON or SPUR. 

It generally proceeds from their fkitlilhnefs 
with their hind legs, when they fit ike the hough 
againftabar, a pillar, a wall, or whatever is in 
their way, and by the violence of the blow, bruife 
the part and make it fweii, fo that it looks like 
a bladder full of wind. 

CURE. 

If this hurt be recent, it is eafy to cure with only 


eight or ten pails of coldfpring-waler bathing the 
tumour well and often with a large fponge ; this 
will foon reduce it, and may be entirely depended 
upon, Jim pie. as it is, provided-.the hurt be Jrefk 
and there is no neg UIl in making the application. 
A more inveterate fpin may be cured with the fame 
remedies as the caprlrt, if you take away every 
thing he can hit himfelf againfl in his gambols. 

If the diforder lias been a year Jfunding or 
more, you may open the f u elling with your fire- 
iron, clafping theJkin fafl with your hand, to keep 
the iron from touching the lone of the hough; 
having pierced it a red water will ijfue forth, you 
muff then drefs th” wounds wth tents of tow dip¬ 
ped the firjl time.in warm wine with fugai melted 
in it ; afterwards dicjs it every day with the 
tents in the fame form, dipping them in trncluie 
of Succolrine-aloes, and continue thus til! he is 
well. 

FALLING EVIL. 

This diftemper is caufed hv a vapour that op- 
prefles or annoys the vital parts, rendering the 
frame of the body for a time fenfelcfs and altoge¬ 
ther unable to diflinguilh what bctuls it, ami has 
its original from an evil habit of body, and its 
approach is frequently known by the eoldnefs of 
the nofe and grilllcs thereabout. 

REMEDY. 

The mqfl fpeedy, or at leaf the befl, is to let him 
blood on both the neck veins, in the mm mug uhen 
he isfa/ling, and then pro* am a dofe of powder of 
dried berries of mi/Ltae, and in the powder of 
hart' s-horn , each an ounce ; of the oil of nutmeg 
and pepper each a drachm ; compound them m 
half a pint of canary, and give it the hoi/-, when 
you perceive the grirj to be 1 on, nig on him, as warm 
as may be. 

SLEEPING EVIL. 

Is a diftemper frequently occafioned by the 
over moiftnefs of the brain, or rather a watery 
eoldnefs contraflcd within the cells, which chills 
and nums the brain, whcrchy the horfe becomes 
dozed, heavy, and ftupid, ever deftrous to deep, 
yet ftill troubled with reftlefs dreams and dis¬ 
orders, and owes its origin to moift feeding in 
marfliy grounds, whereby abundance of phlcgma- 
tick and watery humours have been contracted : 
and in this cafe likewife letting blood in both the 
neck-veins is much available. But further to per- 
fefl the cure. 

Take 
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Take camomile and mother-wort, of each a like 
quantity, boil them in a gallon of running-water, 
with a pound of treacle, and a handful of bay- 
leaves, and give the horfe a pint each morning faff¬ 
ing as hot as he can endure it, keeping him very 
warm, andfa fling for the fpace of an hour after- 
and then of malt or ft aided bran make him a warm 
majh. 

BODY FOUNDERING. 

Tliis di foidcr is caufcd by a horlc’s eating too 
much provender fuddenly, while he is too hot and 
panting, fo that his food not being well d'go fled 
breeds ill humours, which by degiees ffread tlietn- 
feives all over his members, and at length does fo 
opprei's his body that it renders him extremely 
weak, and makes him incapable of bowing his 
joints ; and when he has Lid down cannot rile 
agin; nor can he cither Hale or dung without 
gieat pain. 

It is alio caufcd hy drinking too often upon a 
journey while he is hot, not being ridden af¬ 
ter it. 

CURF. 

Fitfl take the horfe' < fundament and g,.e him a 
c/\//er ; then put half an ounce .f, inn in •>/, and 
of It juoiicf and am feeds eaih fw » fnoonfuh in fine 
pou dec, and ju c or fix fpoonfu/s of hen-y in>o a 
quail of o!r or fat k. fit it on/hr fne t;!l the henry 
is in'lted, and give it him fukta.n m to drink . rid¬ 
ing him aftetwaids gently Jen an hour, c/o.ith him 
and littn him warm, and hup him faffing for two 
horns more : fptinkle Ills has with wafer, pjt his 
oaf t chan from the duff, andgiw it him by little 
and little ; let him iIt ink warm mafhr* of malt and 
-water, and when he has tecoverrd jhength, bleed 
him in hts neck item, and pc fume his head with 
hankinienfe once a daw 

GAl.L on the BACK. 

To prevent it, take a lamb's Ikin, well furnilhed 
with hair, and fit it neatly beneath the pannel of 
the faddlc, fo that the hairy fide may he next the 
horfe. 

Tiiis does not harden but fwcat, and fo not onlv 
keeps that part from galling, but is good lor fu. h 
liories as have been lately cured, which woulJ 
otlurvvilc gall again. 

CURE. 

After a journey you ought to take off tht jaaale 
and feel the hoife's back, whether hr has Ineu 
pi Hiked a galled or not, which will be the bejI 
No. lb. 
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difeovered after he has flood an hour §r two un- 
faddled, by thefuelling of the part opprefftd. 

If it be only fwelled, fill a bag with warm dung, 
and tie it upon the f welling, which will not only 
prevent it from growing worfi, but afo probably 
quite dijpr.rfi it. 

OR, 

You may rub and chafe the fivelling with good 
brandy, or fpirits of wine, and havingfoaked the 
place, well with it, fit fire with a lighted paper to 
what remains of it, and the fuelling will di [appear, 
when the fire extinguifhes of itfelf ; but if the fkin 
be broke, wafli it with warm claret, mixed with a 
fourth part of Jailed oil or Jr cjh butler ; or bathe 
it often with brandy if the horfe will endure i’. 

When a hi) i /cj Iiul/i is galled upon a journey, 
take out a little of the fluffing of the panne! ever 
the ftrei/ing, and few a piece of [oft white leather 
on the infide of the pannel : anoint the. part with 
fall-butter, and every evening wipe it clean, rub¬ 
bing if till it grows foft, anointing it ogam with 
butter or for want of that znth greuf : wafii the 
fu elling, or huit, every ei ruing ruth cold wafer 
and Jaap, and Jlrrw it tilth /ait, w/u./i Jhould be 
hft on till the horfe is faJ.ihd in the morning. 
CHEST FOUNDERING, 

A diftemper proceeding from crudities, in the 
ftomach, or othei wcaknelles oblhiCtmg the paf- 
fage of the lungs. 

CURE. 

Take five or fix penn\;i cith of a! if petre, and 
mingle it with an equal quantity rf ale, cr beer, 
and i. ah your hand mb this mixture on the part 
off tiled, a red hot fire-Jhovt! being held againjl A 
uiide l cu are > no mug it. 

TOOT FOUNDERING. 

A diflemper that ulVctis a horfe hy means of 
hard riding or labour, or by heats and colds, 
which difotdcr the hodv, and excite malignant 
humours, that inflame the blood, melt the greafe, 
and make it defeend downwards to the feet, and 
there lettle ; this caufes a numhnefs in the hoof, 
fo that the horfe has no fettle or feeling in it ; 
and is hardly able to il.tnd. and when he does he 
litukcs and quakes as if he had an ague fit upon 
him ; lonieiimes this malady proceeds from his 
being waned while he is very hot, and his 
gteai'e melted within him, and then fuddenly 
cooled bv letting him upon cold places without 
litter ; or by taking his laddie off too foon, or 
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elfe by letting him {land while hot in Come {hal¬ 
low water up to the fetlocks ; by means of which 
extraordinary coldnefs, it caufes the melted greafc 
to fall down into their feet, and there to con- 
geal. 

CURE. 

Firjl pare the horfe's J'oles Jo thin that you may 
fee the quick , then to bleed him well at every toe , 
fop the vein with tallow and rofin, and having 
tacked hollow /hoes on his feet, fop them with 
bran, tar, and tallow, as boiling hot as may be ; 
repeating this every other day for a week together, 
and afterwards to give him good exereije , €?c. 

GOURD}'. LEGS. 

A di{temper in horfes, caufed by pains and 
other flefliy fores. 

REMEDY. 

Ftrf fave away the hair upon and about the 
fore plate, as clcfe as may be, and then to anoint 
it ivith lintfeed oil and aqua vitae Jhaken together 
till they are perfectly tnixt; and renew the mix- 
ing of it as often as y ou have occa/ion to ufe it, 
becanfe they will feparate by /landing, without 
being Jhaken : anoint the fore place with this every 
day till the. fore he made whole. 

HARNESS GALLS ; 

Sometimes the breafls of coach-horfes are 
galled by the harnefs, or rife in hard bunches, 
efpccially in rainy weather. 

CURE. 

Firffare off the hair about the fore very clofe, 
and rub the. whole breaft with a lather of water 
and black Joap ; then waft that part of the breaf 
which is ufually covered with the petiel, with Jalt 
and water, fuff'ting it to dry of itfelj. 

If the hardnefs of any part of the harnefs orca- 
fions the galling, take it away, or tover it with little 
bolfers. 

MALT. LONG, 

Is a cankerous foriance about the hoof of a 
horfe, juft upon the coronet, which breaks out in¬ 
to knobs and bunches that run with a waterifh 
fharp lye and humour, which will, if let alone, 
envenom the whole foot. 

CURE. 

If it is in the fummer, pound Hack fnails and 
burdock roots together , and lay them on the fore s 
repeating it once in twenty-four hours. 

If sa the winter time, pound the ferapings of a 
pot or cauldron with a handful of the inner rind of 


the elder tree, and apply it to the forranee ; renew- 
ing the application once a day. Or do thus ; 

Apply a like quantity oj garlic, pepper, and ho• 
ney,famped together , on the part affeCled. 

FIG. 

This is a difeafe that takes its name from a 
wart, or broad piece of flefh, growing upon the 
frufh towards the heel, greatly refembling a fig in 
fliape. 

CURE. 

Cut them as clean away as pofible : and if any 
part is left behind, which is not eafy to come at 
with the knife, touch it with a cauflic : and if that 
fails to defray the fmall remains, fecure a bit of 
fublimate upon it. When the root is fairly cleared 
away, and not befoie, waft the part daily with the 
following : 

Take of galls, allum, and white vitriol, in pow¬ 
der, each two jounces ; boil them a few minutes in 
four pints of lime-water ; and, when cool enough, 
pour off the dear liquor, into a bottle for ufe. 
FAINTNESS, 

Nothing more is wanted to difiinguifh this dif- 
diforder ; than when a horfe falls down on a fud- 
den on the road, without having cat or drank, the 
duft having got into his mouth, and through his 
noiliils, {topping up the paffagrs, fo that lie can¬ 
not breathe, and drops as ifhe were dead. Horfes 
that are ufed to go in harnefs, cither in coach or 
carriage fervice, are very fubjefl to it. In older 
to cure this difeafe. 

You muff take Jair water, waft the head of the 
horfe with it, pour fame of it into his nqjlri/s, into 
his mouth and into his ears : this will raif him 
in a little while : you may then let him drink, and 
he will be able to proceed on his journey. Horfes 
that are fuhjecl to this difordei fould not be neg- 
lefted, but fnffertd to drink on all occq/ions that 
offer. The intrftnes of fuch horfes ate always 
narrower than others, which makes them unable to 
bear hunger or thirf ; it is much the fame with 
men, fomeof whom tango without dunking more 
eafily than others. 

SHOEING of IIORSF-S, 

A work properly belonging to the fmith, but 
as noblemen, gentlemen, and others who are 
owners of horfes, ought to be able to know and 
diftinguilh, at leaft in fume degree, when it is 
well or ill done, it is judged necefTary to be a lit¬ 
tle particular concerning it. 
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Tbit art confifts in paring of the hoofs well, in 
the {hoe's being made of good ftufi', in the well 
fafhioning the web thereof, and well piercing the 
fame, in fitting it to the horfe's hoof, in making 
nails of good fluff, and well fhaping them ; and 
laftly, in the well driving and clenching of them. 

But forafmuch as horfe's hoofs arc either per- 
sfefl or imperfeft, and tliefc laft alfo either rug¬ 
ged, long, crooked, or flat, and that the frufhes 
may be broad, or the holes narrow, refpccl mull 
be had unto them in this work. 

Firft then for the paring of the perfeft foot, 
and the fore feet, the feat of the (hoe mull be 
pared as even and plain as may be, that it may 
fit clofc and not hear more upon one place than 
another, and more mull be taken off the toes than 
the heels, for the heels mull he higher than the 
toes, becaufe all the weight of the horfe's fore¬ 
body lies upon the quarters and them. 

Next, the (hoe inuft be made of Spanifli iron, 
with a broad weh, fitting it to the hoof ; and let 
the fpangles be thicker and more fuhllantial than 
any other part of the (hoe; and alfo fumething 
broad, fo that the quarters on both fules may ap¬ 
pear without the hoof, about a ft jaw’s breadth, 
to guard the coffin, which is the flrength of the 
hoof; and in piercing, pierce it from the quarter 
to the hard toe, but not backwards towards the 
Jiccl, that the holes may be wider on the outfide 
than on the infide, and that the circle of thepierc- 
ing may be more diftant from the edge of the toe 
than from the edge of the quarter where it begins, 
becaufe the hoof is thicker forwards than back¬ 
wards, and therefore more hold to be taken ; make 
the nails of the fame fluff with the heads fquare, 
and not quite fo broad beneath as above, but 
anfwerable to the piercing-holcs, fo as the heads 
of the nails may enter in and fill the fame, ap- 
pcaring fomewhat above the fhoe, and then they 
will Hand fure without {hogging, and endure dan¬ 
ger ; and that which pierces them muff be of the 
fame fixe with the nails, that is, great above and 
fmall beneath, which is ufually but little regarded 
by our finiths t who make the holes as wide on the 
infide as on the outfides, and their nails of a great 
lhouldcriug, by driving them over hard upon the 
nail-hole, that the heads, or rather necks of them 
cannot enter into the holes ; whereas a good nail 
fhould have no (houldcring at all, but be made 
with a plain fquare neck, fo as it may juflly fill 
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the piercing-holes of the fhoe, for otlierwife the 
head of the nail Handing high, and the neck there¬ 
of being weak, it either breaks off or elfe bends 
upon any light occafion, fo as the fhoe Hands 
lonfc from the hoof, and is quickly loft. 

Again the thanks of the nail fhould be fome¬ 
what flat, and the points lharp, without hollow- 
nefs or flaw, and {lifter towards the head, above 
than beneath ; and when you drive, drive at the 
firft with foft ftrokes and a light hammer, till the 
nail is fomewhat entered ; and in (hoeing fine and 
delicate horfes, their points mufl be greafed with 
foft greafe, that they may the more eafily enter, 
and the two talon-nails mufl be drove firft ; then 
fee whether the fhoe (lands right or not, which 
may be fecn hv holding the frufh, then it is right, 
if not, it mufl be fet to rights, and fo another nai! 
driven in ; when that is done, let the horfe fet 
down his foot again, and look round about it, to 
fee whether it fits his foot in all places, and whe¬ 
ther he treads juft and even upon it, or otherwife ; 
and if it appears that it docs not furnifh every 
part equally, but that it appears more on one fide 
than another, lift up the horfe's other foot, thaf 
fi> lie may (land Readily on that foot, then flrike 
him on the hoof with the hammer, on that fide 
that the (hoe is fcantv, and that (hall make it come 
that wav. 

When the (hoc (lands ftrait and juft, let all the 
reft of the nails be drove in, to the number of fix 
or eight, three or four on each fide, fo that their 
points may feem to (land in the outfide of the 
hoop, even and juft one by the another, as it were 
in a circular line, and not out of order like the 
teeth of a faw; then cut them off and clinch 
them, fo as the clinches may be hidden in the 
hoof, which by cutting the hoof with the point of 
a knife, a little hi neath the appearance of the nail, 
you may eafily do. This done, pare off the hoof 
with a rape, fo as the edge oi the fhoe may feem 
round about it. 

Now for fhoemg imperfeft hoofs, t. As to the 
broad one, in paring, as much mufl be taken off 
the toe with a buttons as may be nccclfarv, keep¬ 
ing it always under ; but the heels and quarters 
mufl not be touched at all, ntilefs it be to make 
the feat of the (hoc plain, and that mufl be done 
as fuperficially as may be, whereby the hoofs 
will always remain ftrong ; then make a good 
flrong fhoe, with a bioad web and broad fpon- 
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ges, pierced at before, fitting to the pared hoof, 
and let it appear from the talon-nail towards the 
heel, a ftrnw’s breadth without the hoof; and let 
it be fet in fucli order, and with fuch nails as ap¬ 
pertain to the perfeft hoof, laving that five nails 
mull be fet on the out fide of the hoof, and four 
on the infidc, becaufe he wears more without than 
within. 

a. The rough and brittle hoof, which is gene¬ 
rally weaker without than within, and for the moll 
part het er than the other hoofs ; the heels may 
be more opened than the other, that fo they may 
the more eafily be flopped with cow-dung or 
other ointment, to keep them tnoift : the ragged- 
nefs alfo on the outiidc of the coflin, (hould be fil¬ 
led away with a rape, and made fmootli, and it 
mull alfo be anointed oftener than other hoofs ; 
but as for the rell ot the hoof, it mall be pared as 
the perfefct one, lor which the fhoc muft be made 
neither too light, but fo that it may bear the hoi fe, 
nor yet too heavy, for then the hoof being weaK, 
will foon call it ; and this fhoc muft be pierced 
to be fet on with nails, five without and four 
within. 

3. The long hoof, reckoned iinperfcft, may 
he helped by cutting away the toe, for the fhorter 
foot a weak and tender leg has, the better : and 
the reft of the hoof may be pared like the pcrfcfcl 
one, for which hoof make as round a ihoe as 
you can at the toe, that the breadth may take 
away the ill fight of the length ; if the foot be 
very narrow, let the fltoe dilboard without the 
hoof, pierce the deeper, anti fet it backwaid 
enough ; becaufe fuch kind of feet ticad muft 
on the heels, and let it be fet on with eight nails, 
like the perfect hoof. 

4. The crooked hoof ; to pare which, look on 
that fide of the hoof which is higheft and leaii 
worn, then pare all that away, and make it equal 
with the lower fide which is molt worn, without 
touching the worn fide at all, uniefsit he to make 
the feat of the fhoc plain, and for the reft, it muft 
be pared like the perfect hoof ; then having an 
indifferent flrong fhoc, with a broad wc:l» ready 
let it be fitted to the foot, and part: it tut till you 
have laid the fhoe to the foot, to the intent you 
may pare it to the horfe's heft advantage, which 
way be done if the fcant-fide he pared ; that is, 
moftly the infidc, mote towards the to.' than the 
fuller and fronger fide ; and wlicit- the hoof is 


weakeft, there alfo the ftioe muft be made ftrong- 
eft ; and fet this on with nine nails, viz. five on 
the ftrongefl, and four 011 the weakeft fide. 

j. Iu that imperfefit hoof, called the flat hoof, 
otherwife the promifed hooi; make the feat of the 
fhoe plain, and take foincwhat off the toe, but 
the heel and ball of the foot muft not be touched, 
hut both of them left as flrong as they can be : 
and the fhoe for it muft be made with a very 
flrong web, for the more it covers the weak foie, 
the '.u tter ; and let the mid part of the web that 
covers the hall ot the foot, be much thicker than 
the outfides, where tlie piercings lie ; and let it 
he fo hollow as u> touch no pai l of the hall -of 
the loot, and let it be large and long enough iu 
all places, fo that the boric may go at cafe ; and it 
muft he pierced round about the toe to lavor the 
heels, and make ten holes lor ten nails, viz. five 
on each fide. 

6. For the over-hollow hoof, and ronfeqticntly 
iu iinpcrlect ones ; pare it round about, cipciially 
the feat of the fhoc, round about by the edges, 
that fo the hoHowncfs thereof within may not be 
fo deep, but ih.Jlower than it was before, and let 
it always lie kept moift with flopping it, for fear 
of hoof-binding, obferving as even a hand as inay 
be in your paring, in all points like unto the per¬ 
il-ft hoof; and in like manner make for it Inch a 
fhoc in order and form, as was laid before, to lei ve 
the perfetl hoof. 

7. As to broad fruflirs, which caufc weak heels, 
there is little or no need ot paring at all ; whete- 
foic the toe mull only be pared, and alio the feat 
of the ilioc, as much as iliull be judged neceflaty 
to the even Handing of the flue, leaving the heels 
as may be : but for this fort of hoof, the Ihoe muft 
be firongcr tuwardsthc heel than towards the toe : 
and alfo let the web be foincwhat broad towards 
the heels, to lave them from the ground ; and it 
muft he fet on with nine nails, becaufe it is muft 
commonly a gieat foot; hut iu all other refpetis 
let it tie made like the fhoc for the perfetl hoof. 

ft. The iiupcrfcti hoof, with narrow heels, muft 
have the toe pared fliort, and the feat of the ftioe 
muft be made plain and fair, and open only fo 
much that there inay be Tome little fpacc between 
the frufh and the heel, for the lefs you take ofT 
the heel, the better : for this, a light (hoc muft be 
made, with a broad wch, and the fponges muft 
be fo bioad M almgil to meet together, tu defend 
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the hepl from the ground, and pierce it all to¬ 
wards the toe, fparing the heel a:, much as may 
be: you muft fee that the (hoc is loug enough 
towards the holes ; let it be put ou .nth eight 
nails, like the (hoe that fits the perfect hoof. 

9. Now as to the paring and (hoeing of the hin¬ 
der toot, which is quite contrary to »he fo. e-fcct, 
for the w**akcll pait of the hinder foot is the toe, 
and therefore in paring them, you muft always 
pare more than the heels ; but in all other points 
obfrrvc the order of paring according to the per¬ 
fection or imperfections of the hoofs, before ob- 
fcrvc.l. 

Then in (hoeing, it muft he here ftrongcr at the 
toe, ami pierced nigher the heel than the toe, and 
the miilidc of the (hoe Humid be made with a cal¬ 
kin, not over high, hut let the other (punge be 
agreeable to the calkin, that is, as high in a man¬ 
ner as the calkin, which is to keep the hotfc from 
Aiding; hut then it muft not he (harp-pointed, 
but rather flat, and handfoinely turned upwards, 
which is the heft fortoi calkin. 

But in cafe ot a falfe quarter, if the horfc halts, 
then make him a ihoe fitting to his foot, tacking 
it on the quarter, on that fide the falfe quarter is ; 
but if he does not halt, then make it with a button 
01 (houldvring, on the infldcof the ihoe, and next 
to the foie of the loot, fomewhat diftant from the 
falfe quarter, towards the toe, which will defend 
the tore place, that the Ihoe touch it not; and you 
may travel your horfc where you plea(e with this 
fort of ihoe. 

»o. for the hoofs that interfere j as they are 
moll commonly higher 011 the outfide than on the ! 
inli.le, >ou (liould therefore take olT the outfide 
with a buiteris to the intent that the in fide may 
be fomewhat higher, if it will be, titan the outfide; 
and then making a (hoc for his foot, which ihould 
, he thicker on the infidc thaa on the outfide, it 
muft never have any calkin. For that will make 
the horle tread away, and the fooner to interfere. 

Laftlyt For paring and (hoeing the hurt that 
is hoof-bound ; firft pare the toe as (hurt as may 
be, and the foie fomewhat thin ; then open the 
beds well, and make him a half (hoe, like a half 
moon. 

Every day’s expei fence (hews the great increafe 
of lame horfes in this kingdom, which is re. 
marked by foreigners, as a difgracc peculiar to 
this country. « 

No. 17. 3 
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From the remarks which (he author has had 
occafion to make, for upwards of twenty four 
years pad, not one horfe in an hundred is liable 
to be lame above the knee : fifteen out of twenty 
ar • . bfolmcly lame in the feet, and that from va- 
rio caufes; fuch as corns, thrulhcs, fand-cracks, 
re!a\.adons, contractions, or by being prickt or 
b un:i, by nail, wounded by channel-nail, bruifcd 
by Ihoe or lt -ne ; or furbated by hard riding ; or 

b. 11 mcing horfes, when heated, into a pond of 

c. t’.! water ; thus chilling the blood, and caufing 

Cognation of it at the cxtieniitics, the feet; 

.* 1! I preventing the blood from performing its 
th e return by circulation : as alfo by means of 
t! c faulty, aiui iil-th-ped convexity of the (hoes ; 
cipt-cially upon the declivities of the ftreets, and 
when the roads arc iiard; together with the 
great eucreafc of motion, arifing between two 
fueh hard bodies, as the (hoc and the ground; 
not unlike linking the flint againll the flee! ; 
ftrokes which pioduce aftual fire. When there¬ 
fore a horfe goes at the rate of twelve miles an 
hour, the (hoe from the friction again ft the 
ground, mull a quire a vciy great degree of heat; 
which cannot fail to be communicated to the in¬ 
ternal parts of the foot. 

Mod of the above complaints aflefl the fore¬ 
feet : the real caufes of which 1 lhall endeavour 
to explain ; and (hall by down fuch cautions 
and obfervations, ill what manner to guard againll 
fuch caufes, and thus pievent their effects and 
confequences. 

The firft flep we take to deflroy the happinefs 
of this noble animal, is to confine him to an hot 
element, the drought of the liable; inflead of a 
cold and moiftone, the earth ; in diametrical op- 
pofttion to the dictates of nature. By which 
means the blood is kept up to a degree of inimode. 
rate heat, that dries up all the nourilhmeat, which 
nervous parts of the loot require. 

The Hall, in which the horfe is to Hand, fltould 
be on a level ; rather gradually defeending in the 
middle, fo that the damp and fahs of his unite 
may rife to his fore feet; in which cafe he would 
reap that benefit, both Banding and lying, which 
nature aftually requires ; and flopping and greaf- 
ing would of courfe be fuperfeded. The method 
laid down, being the mot natural, the forr-feet 
would benefit in the fame manner, that the hinder 
feet do, and grow as fall. The farriers would 
X have 
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have nooecafion to add fire, or to ufe any injudi¬ 
cious means, to (often the fore-feet, for the 
greater eafe in paring. The fore-feet would re¬ 
cover their elafticity, and dilate themfelves in the 
fame manner that the hinder-feet do. For want 
of which, a contraction of the foot is brought on, 
vulgarly called a dry-founder: To be compared 
to nothing more juftly, than to the gout in human 
beings; a difeafc deemed incurable. The deal¬ 
ers, I think, term it forencfs or grogginefs. 

In all fuch cafes, the foot muft be kept as cool 
as pofiible, and the toe kept very (hort; and if 
flrong on the front, as all generally are, it muft 
be weakened with the rafp; and the (hoe is to be 
concave, (hort, and circular, that the horfe may 
tread on the fpongy part of the foot, which nature 
allotted him to tread upon, called the frog; on 
which the tendons reft, and which it felt ihould 
reft on the ground. I mean he (hould tread in 
the (hoe, juft as he would tread on the extreme 
horny part of the foot and frog, without the (hoe. 
This will afford the requifite afliftance to carry on 
the free circulation of the blood, in the contracted 
parts of the foot, which was before impeded. 

This concave (hoe will prevent the horfe from 
Aiding, or failing, on the convexity or declivity of 
the llrects, or even on the fmootheft furface ; 
the frog being unguarded and expofed, ferves for 
a ketch or (lop. 

Our anccftors ufed to gua rd the weakeft part 
of the foot by covering the toe; and then the 
horfes were all in a (late of foundnefs. How we 
came to be fo much in the wrong, feems altogether 
unaccountable. We have taken it i nt o our heads, 
to guard the heels and frog, by which means we 
have crippled our bed horfes. . The heels, frog, 
and bars of the foot are naturally fufticiently 
guarded ; and our method is a fure one to deftroy 
them, by unreafonably deviating from that prac- 
tifed by our anceftors. 

When a foot becomes too much relaxed, too 
weak, and too much dilated, called a wct-foundcr i 
a fleihy-folc, and termed by the faculty, a pumice- 
foot ; In that cafe, the convex (hoe is requifite. 
The horfe (hould Hand in a dry flail ; and by the 
principle on which this (hoe is formed, the foot 
will be contraiEled, by which means it will grow 
ftrong: the membranous fubftancc will fall or 
fubfide, and the foot recover its ftrength, and keep j 
In a date of perfe&ion. J 


It ii ever to be obferved as a certain rule, that 
when a horfe’s foot inclines to grow ftrong i • 
grows fmall : On the contrary, when inclining t 
grow large, the foot grows weak. All which i 
owing to too much or too little flexibility in th 
different feet: Oppofite (hoes are, in thofe cafes 
to be oppofed to fuch oppofite diforders. 

In the cafe of other feet, which, by nature, ar 
neither concave nor convex.* and which, I call 
neither too ftrong, nor too weak, I recommend . 
flat (hoe, of fuch a conftruftion, as not to admit 
cither of cunt raft ion or dilation. This I call ; 
preventive flioe : Was fuch a (hoe to be ufed a 
three or four years old, it would prevent any va¬ 
riation in the loot of a horfe, during life, unlcfs i- 
happened from fome unforfeen accident. 

The great nicety required in (hoeing horfes, at 
this day, calls for much greater mechanical heads 
than thefc ufually employed : befidcs more lime 
to do the bufinefs in. And tho* the advance in 
(hoeing, within thefc twenty years pad, is far from 
being adequate to the labour: yet if the journey¬ 
man was not compelled to work fo hard, he would 
require a lefs quantity of ftrong liquors to enable 
him to fupportthe fatigue; and he would lie left 
fubjetl to be intoxicated, to the lofs of his reafon 
and judgement; in which (late, it is impoffible 
he Ihould be capable to judge for a dumb animal, 
when incapable of judging for himfelf. 

If the labourer was better paid, a different let 
of people, from that low, ignorant chifs, now ge¬ 
nerally employed, would be encouraged to be¬ 
come good artifts, and to excel in the mechanical 
branch ; to take greater pains, and not burr)' over 
their bufinefs, in the manner generally prahifed ; 
from which treatment, horfes tnay juftly date all 
their fufferings; and if capable of utterance, 
could point them out far better than the genera¬ 
lity of thofe who fet up to judge for them. 

Suppofe a horfe, by moderate labour, wears a 
fet of (hoes every month, and that the employer 
was to pay fixpence extraordinary for the greater 
time requifite in (hoeing P I am fully perfuaded, 
it would anfwer every purpofe, the owner of the 
bead could wilh for. 

The deviation from juftnefs, and the uneven- 
nefs of that fide of the (hoe which goes next the 
foot, with its unequal barings, are the caufet 
which deftroy all the flat-footed or oyfter-footed 
horfes, as I call ahem.-fafter than they can pof- 
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fitly grow : It being, out of the power of any 
number of nails to keep the (hoe and foot together, 
fo as not to admit of any a£lion between them ; 
the water and gravel coming between the foot 
and Choc, alfo grind the foot away, where the 
friftion is greateft, as if held againit the face of a 
grinding-done. And then the owner condemns 
the farrier, for paring away the horfe’s heels * 
who would be glad to add more foot, where it was 
wanting, if his (kill could reach fo far: And thus 
he would favc himfelf much trouble in convcxing, 
vulgarly called boxing, or hollowing the (hoe, 
and that to a very great degree of untruth. When 
once the foot gets below its furface, it very rarely, 
if ever recovers itfelf whilft at labour : The (hoes, 
in that cafe, are to be taken off, and the horfe is 
to be turned out into his natural element, for a 
proper time, that lie may recover his feet ; or 
Tome dexterous artiil mull be employed todifplay 
his judgment and (kill upon him. 

The great multiplicity of nails generally ufed, 
making fo many holes in the hoof, in a great 
nicafurc contributes to deftroy it fafter than it can 
pofiibly grow. It is out of the power of any 
number of nails to refiff the greater preffure of a 
horfe, and of the burthen he carries, unlefs the 
ihoe be made and fitted to a principle of truth. 
For fuch (hoes I recommend fix nails only, in 
the cafe of ilight faddle-horfes ; eight for a chaife- 
horfe ; and ten for a coach or cart-horfe. 

Thefe nails are of a different conftruftion from 
the nails commonly ufed : One of them will hold 
better than two of the common fort. I call them 
concave nails, made without any ihoulder : they 
drive down in the hole like a wedge, and are ex¬ 
tremely well adapted to fliocs made thick on the 
•utfide edge, with a counter-funk hole. And the 
horfe at the fame time, inftead of treading on the 
conve.\.>y, or inward edge of the (hoe, by which 
means he is apt to (train the nails, will be obliged 
to tread on the top of the head of the nail; fo that 
there will be no ftrefs on the clinch of the nail. 
This will be a means of preserving the hoof, the 
fupport of the fabric, as the foundation is of a 
houfe ; which, if not kept up, the fabric muff tot¬ 
ter and fall. The foot is preserved by encourag¬ 
ing its growth, as has been already hinted ; that is, 
if made to Hand cold and moift, inftead of hot 
and dry. 

Thus we have confidercd tbodiforders incident 


to the foot of a horfe, their caufes, their fymp- 
toms, and the feat in which they are logded, with 
the effe£ls they produce. 

Let us to this fubjoin, as highly neceffary, an 
enumeration of the parts of the foot. 

A horle’s feet are the extremities of his body, 
fubfervient to its fupport and motion; a recep¬ 
tacle of mufcular infertions, of blood-veffels and 
nerves, which terminate there. 

The principal parts of the foot which claim 
our attention, and above which the molt confi- 
derable branch of the art of farriery is employed, 
are the following ; the hoof, the foie, the frog, 
the heels, the coronet, the coffin-bone, the pe- 
rioftcuni, the fuperior cartilages, the cartilage of 
the coffin-bone, the cartilage of the head of the 
little patlcru-bonc, the two cartilages of the heel- 
bone, the annular ligament, the ligaments of the 
little paliern, the tranfverfe ligament, the upper 
and lower mufclcs of the coffin-bone, the tendon 
of the great extender, the fat and mucilaginous 
glands, the arteries, the veins, and the nerves. 

Learned men differ in opinion with refpeft to 
the matter of which the horfe’s hoof is formed, 
which anfwers to the nails of a man's fingers, or 
toes of the feet, defigned by nature as a proper de¬ 
fence for the extremities. 

Hippocrates fuppofed the hoof to be formed 
fiom a glutinous matter, parched and dried by 
heat, after being driven to the extreme parts. 
Empedocles thought that the hoof is made of 
the extremities of the nerves; and that therefore 
when thefe drop off, it is a fign of great weaknefs. 
Ariftotle is of opinion, that the hoofs are produced 
from adventitious aliment. And to conclude, the 
anatomifl Columbus thinks, that the parts juft 
mentioned, take their origin, partly from the (kin, 
and partly from the tendons of the mufcles, which 
move the fingers and toes, and that they are in- 
creafed in the fame manner as the teeth; namely, 
by oppofition of parts to the roots. 

With refpett to the hoofs of horfes, whatever 
be the original matter, out of which they are 
formed, their growth feems to be carried on by a 
continual oppofition of parts to their roots, fuc. 
ceffively driving before them the particles, that 
preceded. They ate of an intermediate fubilance 
between bone and griflle: not fo hard as bone, 
for then they would be apt to fnap and break; nor 
yet fo foft as giiflle, as is that cafe they could 
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not fupport the weight of the body of a horfe; 
much left bear the fatigue of travelling amidft 
Hones, &c. They are therefore of a horny fub- 
flance, devoid of any feeling ; growing pretty 
Irmly to the part included by them, and faftened 
to the cofRn-bone by a ligament, which proceeds 
from their top or root; which root, the Ikin alfo 
encompafles in fume meafure : underneath tliem 
lie many twigs of nerves, and tendons of muf- 
cles, which run even to the very bottom oi the 
hoof, or foie of the foot i on pricking or wound* 
ing which, with a nail, or the like, or even when 
bu: bruifed by riding on hard roads, the horfe 
immediately difeovers his being hurt ; a circum- 
itancc which ihould induce the mailer oi every 
horfe to avoid as much as poflihlc hard and flony 
roads, and to keep his feet cool, moift, and well 
Ihoed. 

Lord Pembroke obferves, ** the only fyftem of 
farriers is to ihoe in general exccilive heavy and 
dumfy ill-ihaped (hoes, and very many nails, to 
the total deftruftion of the foot. The cramps they 
annex tend to deftroy the bullet; and the (lines 
made in the ihape of a wainut-ihell prevent the 
horfe's walking upon the firm bafts which God 
has given him for that end, and thereby oblige 
him to Humble and fall. They totally pare away 
alfo and lay bare the inftde of the animal’s foot 
with their deteflable butterices, and afterwards put 
on very long (hoes, whereby the foot is hindered 
from having any p re flu re at all upon the heels, 
which preflute otherwife might dill perchance, 
notwithftanding their dreadful cutting, keep the 
heels properly open, and the foot in good order. 
The frog (hould never be cut out ; out as it will 
ibmetimet become ragged, it mull be cleaned 
•very now and then, and th* ragged pieces pared 
off with a knife. In one kind of foot indeed a 
confiderabie cutting away mud be allowed of, 
but not of the frog ; we mean, that very high 
feet muft be cut down to a proper height; becaufe 
if they were not, the irog, though not cut, would 
Hill be fo far above the ground, as not to have any 
bearing upon it, whereby the great tendon muft 
inevitably be damaged, and consequently the horfe 
would go lame. 

" The weight of (hoes muft greatly depend on 
the quality and hardnefs of the iron. If the iron 
be vary good, it will not bend ; and in this cafe 
the fcoci cannot poflibly be made too light ; care 


however, muft be taken, that they be of a thick* 
nets fo as not to bend ; lor betiding would force 
out the nails, and ruin the hoof. That part oi 
the (hoe which is next the hoife's heel, mull be 
narrower than any other, (as is feen in the 
copperplate for this article) that Hones may be 
thereby prevented from getting under it, and 
(licking there; which otherwife would be the 
cafe; bccaufc the iron, when ii advances inwatdly 
beyond the bearing of the foot, forms a cavity, 
wherein Hones being lodged would remain and, 
by prolong againft the foot, lanu the horfe. The 
part of the «:k>c which the In rie walks upon 
(hould he quite flat, and the in fide <d it hkewife; 
only juft fpnee enough being left next the foot to 
put in a pukcr (which ought to he ufed every tine 
the horfe comes into the (table}. and alfo 10 pre¬ 
vent the (hoc's piefling upon the foie. b’ >ur nails 
on each fide hold better than a gicater number, 
and keep the hoof in a far better Hate. The toe 
of the hurfc muft he cut (hurt, and nearly fquare 
(llie angles only juft lounded off); nor muft any 
nails he driven there: this method prevents much 
Humbling, eTpceially in defcents : and ferves, by 
tin owing uourilhmcnt to the heels, to ftrengthen 
them : on them the horfe ihould in fome niea- 
furc walk,ami the (hoc be made of a prop r e gth 
aceotdingly; by this means, nariow heels are 
prevented, and many other good effects produced. 
Many people drive a nail at the. toe, but it is an 
abfurd practice. Leaving room to drive one 
there caufesihc loot to be of ait improper length : 
and moreover, that part of the hoof is naturally 
fo brittle, that even when it is kept well gieafed, 
the nail there feldom flays in, but tears out am! 
damages the hoof. That ihc directions for (hoe¬ 
ing a proper length may be the more clear and 
intelligibly, we have annexed a draught oi a foot 
Ihoed a proper length (landing on a plain furface, 
and with it a draught of the ripht kind of (hoe. 

“ In wet, ipungy, and foft ground, where the 
the foot Gnks in, the preflure upon the heels is of 
courfe gteater than on hard ground ; and lo in¬ 
deed it (hould be upon all accounts. The hinder 
feet mud be treated in the fame manner as the 
fore ones: and the (hoes the fame; except in 
hilly and ilippery countries, they may not inipio- 
perly be turned up, the fore-(hoes is of no fer- 
vice, and is certain rum to the fore-legs, cfpccially 
to the bulleu. Is dufccuding lulls, cramps are 
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■pi to throw horfe* down, by flopping the fore 
legs, out of their proper bafu and natural bearing, 
when the hinder ones are rapidly prefled ; which 
unavoidably mull be the cafe, and confequently 
cannot but puih the horfe upon his nofc. With 
them on a plain furface, a horfe's foot is always 
thrown forwards on the toe, out of its proper 
bearing, which is very liable to make the horfe 
Humble. The notion of their utility in going up 
hills is a falfc one. In afccnding, the toe is the 
firll part of the foot which bears on, takes hold ot 
the ground, and whether the horfe draws or car¬ 
ries ennfeqiiently the bufinds is done before the 
part whcic the cramps are comes to the ground. 
Ice-nails are preferable to anv thing to prevent 
hipping, as alio to help horics up hill, the moil 
forward ones taking hold of the ground early, 
confiderahly before the heels touch the ground : 
they mull he fo made, as to be, when driven in, 
fcarre half an inch above the (hoe, and alfo have 
lour tides ending at the top in a point. They are 
of great fcrvicc to prevent flipping, on all kinds 
of places ; and by means of them a horfe is not 
thiown out of his proper bafts. They mud be 
made of very good iron ; if they are not, the heels 
oi them will he perpetually breaking off. From 
the racc-horfe to the cart-hor(r, the fame fyftem 
of ihocing liiould be obferved. The fiae, thick- 
nefs, and weight of them only fliould differ. The 
(hoc of a race-horfe rnufl of rourfe be lighter 
than that of a fad die hotfc ; that of a faddie-horfe 
lighter than that of a coach or bat horle ; and 
thefe lall more fo than a cart, waggon, or artilleiy 
horfe. At prclcnt all fhors in general are too 
heavy ; if the iron is good, ihues need not he fo 
thick as they are now generally made.—The ut- 
mofl feverity ought to be mflitlcd upon all thofc 
who clap (hoes on hot : this unpardonable lazi- 
nefs of farriers in .making feet thus fit fhocs, 
inflead of Ihues lilting feet, dries up the hoof, and 
'utterly ddlioys them. Fu-quent removals of ihues 
are detrimental, and tear the foot; hut fuuietimcs 
they are very ncccflary : this is an iuconvcnieucc 
which half-lhocs arc liable to ; for the end ot the 
Ihoe, being very fliort, is apt to work foon into 
the foot, and consequently mull then be moved.” 

In a late trcaiife on this fubjefl by Mr. Clark 
of Edinburgh, the common form of fhocs, and 
method of ihocing, arc, with great appearance of 
rcafon, totally condemned, and ■ new form and 
No. 3 


method recommended, which feem founded on 
rational principles, and to have been confirmed by 
experience. 

Common method. “ In preparing the foot for 
the (hoc, our author obferves, the frog, the foie, 
and the bars or binders, are pared fo much that 
the blood frequently appears. The Ihoe by its 
form (being thick on the infidc of the rim, and 
thin upon the outfide), mull of confequence be 
made concave or hollow on that fide which is 
placed immediately next the foot, in order to 
prevent its refting upon the foie. The fhocs are 
generally of an immoderate weight and length, 
and every means is ufed to prevent the frog from, 
refting upon the ground, by making the fhoe-heels 
thick, broad, and flrong, or riling cramps or 
caukers on them. 

” From this form of the fhoe, and from this 
method of treating the hoof, the frog is raifed to a 
confiiierablc height above the ground, the heels 
arc deprived of that fubftancc which was provided 
by nature to keep the cruft extended at a proper 
widenefs, and the foot is fixed as it were in a 
mould. 

“ By preflure from the weight of the body, and 
refiftancc from the outer edges of the fhoe, the 
heels are forced together, and retain that fhape 
iinprelfcd upon them, which ii is impoflible ever 
afterwards to remove ; hence a contraction of 
the heels, and of courfc lamcncfs. But farther. 

“ The he.Is, as has been obferved, being forced 
together, the cruft prefled upon thr proccffcs of 
the coffin and extremities of the nut-bone : the 
frog is confined, and raifed fo far from the 
ground, that it cannot have that fupport upon it 
which it ought to have : the circulation of the 
blood is impeded, and a wafting of the frog, and 
frequently the whole foot, enfucs. Hence pro¬ 
ceed ali thofc diftufes of the feet known by the 
names of foundered, hoof-bound, narrow-heels, 
running thruihes, corns, high foies, &c. 

“ 1 have likewife frequently obferved, from 
this comprcflion of the internal parts of the foot, 
a fwclling of the legs immediately above the hoof, 
attended with great pain and inflammation, with 
a difeharge of thin, ichorous, fetid matter: from 
which fyniptoms, it is often concluded, that the 
horfe is in a bad habit of body (or what is termed 
a greale falling down), and muft therefore undergo- 
a courfc oi medicine, &c. 
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" The bad effefts of this prafUee are ilill more 
obvious upon the external parts of the hoof. The 
cruft towards the toe, being the only part of the 
hoof free from comprcffion, enjoys a iree circu¬ 
lation of that fluid neceffary for its nourifitment, 
and grows broader and longer ; from this extra¬ 
ordinary length of toe, the horfe Humbles in his 
going, and cuts his legs. The finaUer particles of 
fand inflnuatc tliemfelvcs between the fhoc and 
the heels, which grind them away, and thereby 
produce lamenefs. All this is entirely owing to 
the great fpring the heels of the horfe niuft un¬ 
avoidably have upon the heels of a fhoc made in 
this form. 

V This concave (hoe in time svears thin at the, 
toe, and, yielding to the preffiirc made upon it 
is forced wider, and of confcqacncc breaks off all 
that part of the cruft on the outftde of the 
nails. 

“ In (lances of this kind daily occur, infomurh 
lh.it there hardly remains cruft fufficient to fix a 

(hoc :i. 

“ It is g:ncra!!v though', that the broader a 
fitoc is and the mote it covers the foie and frog, 
a horfe will travel the better. But as has been 
formerly remarked, the htoader a (hoc is of this 
form, it niuft he made the more concave; and, 
of confcqucnce, the contracting power upon the 
heels mull be the greater. It is likewise to he 
obfei veil, that, by iifing ft rung broad-rimmed con- 
case (hoes in tire funnner-feafon, when the wea¬ 
ther is i.ot an 1 the roads vu v dry and hard, if a 
3.01 fe is o! to ride faff, lire (hoe, by re¬ 

peated ffrokes i.-r fr - if:i»:..s) againft the giound 
acquire a great degree of beat, which is comrnu- 
liic :tf d :o the in err.al parts of the foot; and, to¬ 
gether wi.rr the coni raft inn upon the heels o.ca- 
(ioncii b\ the form of slsc fht»e, mud certainly, 
rau.'c c.\;|!iiti:c j.ain. This is frccjncntly fueceedrd 
by a \ i.iient iisflanin.ation in the internal parts 
<>■ the hoof, a id is the caufc of that difeafe in tfre 
feet lo faral t » tl.c very beft of our horfes, corn* 
moldy termed a founder. This is alfo the reafon 
win horfe ■, after .1 journey or a hard ride, arc ob- 
fetved to firift their icet (o frequently, and to lie 
down much. 

*' If wc attend further to the convex furface of 
this (hoe, and t lie convexity of the pavement upon 
which hol ies walk, as it will then be evident that 
it it. impo.T.blc for them to keep their feet from 


flipping in this form of (hoc, elpecially upon de¬ 
clivities of ftrccts. 

“ It is alTo a common prattice, cfpeciallv in 
this place, to turn up the heels of the (hoes into 
what is called tramps or caukrrs , by which means 
the weight of the horfe is confined to a verv nar¬ 
row furlace, viz. the inner round edge ol the 
(hoc-rtra and the points or cankers of each heel, 
which foon wear round and blunt ; bolides, they 
for the muff part arc made by far too thick and 
long. The ronfeqnenre is, tbit it throws the 
boric forward upon the toes, and is apt to make 
him flip and ftutnhlc. To this ratife we niuft 
likewife aferihe the frequent and hidden lamenefs 
horfes arc fuhjefd to in the legs, by twilling tltc 
ligaments of the joints, tendons, Kc, 

“ I do not affirm that caukers are always hurt¬ 
ful, and ought to he laid afide : on the contrary, 
I grant, that the)', or fotne fucli-like contrivance, 
arc extremely neceffarv, and may be tiled with 
advantage upon flat (hoes where the ground is 
flipper} - ; but they (hould be made thinner and 
(harper than thofe comrnnnlv ufed, fo as to fink 
in:o the ground, otherwife they wsll rather be 
hurtful than of any advantage. 

"The Cbincfe arc (aid to ac count a frr.ni! foot 
an ornament in their women, and h r that ptir- 
pofe, when voting, their fe.-t ate confined in (’mail 
(hoes. This no doubt pioduccs the defin'd effect : 
but muff neceffarily be very prejiidii ial to them 
in walking, and apt to render them entirely lame. 

“ '1 ins practice, however, very much rcfembles 
ottr U!..nncr of fluxing horfes : for, if we looked 
tttioi: it as an advantage to them t.' hew: long feet, 
with narrow heels, and ftippohng ve nbferved no 
inconvenience to attend at, wc con'd not pollibly 
life a more effectual me..ns to bring it ah nit, than 
I y following the method already dcfVribcd. 

" In (hoeing a horfe, therefore, we fhouid in 
this, as in even - other cafe, ffudy t<> follow 11 a- 
tute: and certainly that firoe which is made ol 
(itch a form as to te crnhlc as near asjx.flible the 
nj tiral tread arid (hape of the foot, mult be pre¬ 
ferable to any other. 

“ But it is extremely difficult tola;, down fixed 
rules with rcfpctl to the proper method to hrob- 
ferved in treating the hoofs of different horfes : it 
is equally difficult to lav down any certain rule 
for determining the pros ife form to he given their 
(hoes. This will be obvious u> every judicious 
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practitioner, from the various conflruCtio is of 
their feet, from difeafc, and from other caufe> 
that may occur ; fo that a great deal mufl depend 
upon the diferetion and judgment of the operator, 
in proportioning the fhoe to the foot, by imnu¬ 
tating the natural tread, to prevent the hoot from 
contracting a bad (hape. 

" In order, therefore, to give fome general idea 
of what ntay he thought inoil necefl y in this 
matter, I fhali endeavour to deferibe that form of 
fhoe and method of treating the hoofs of horfcs, 
which from experience 1 have found moll be¬ 
neficial. 

** Proper method. It is to he remembered, that 
a horfe’s fhoe ought by no means to reft upon 
the f de, ptherwife it would occafiort laincnefs ; 
therefore it mnft reft entirely upon the cruil : 
and in order tha: we may imitate the natural tread 
of the foot, the fhoe mu ft be made flat (it the 
height of the foie does not forbid it) ; it tnufl be 
ot an equ.d ilticknefs all around the outfidc of the 
rim ; and on the put ol it which is to be placet! 
immediately next the foot, a narrow rim or mar¬ 
gin is to be formed, not exceeding the breadth of 
the ci uft upon which it is to tell, with the nail- 
holes placed o.safcily in the middle; and from 
this narrow rim the ihoe is to be made gradually 
thinner towards its inner edge. 

“ The breadth of the fhoe is to be regulated by 
the G/.c of the fo<>t, and the work to which the 
horfc is accuftotncd : but in general, it ihculd be 
made rati et broad at the toe, ai.dnattow towards 
the exit..•ini'y of each heel, in ordei to let the lrog 
reft with ftecdo u upon the ground. The necef- 
fity of this has been already fhown. 

“The fhoe being thus formed and fhaped like 
the foot, tlie furtacc of the cruft is to he made 
fniooih, and the fhoe fixed on with eight, or at 
mofl ten nails, the heads of which Ihould he funk 
'into the holes, fo as to he even with the furfaee 
of the fhoe. The foie, frog, and bars, as I have 
alt adv obfetvrd, Ihould never be pared, farther 
than taking oft' what is ragged from the frog, and 
auv rxctclceiices or inequalities from the foie. 
And it is very properly remarked by Mr. OJincr, 
‘That the fhoe ilumld be made fo as to (land a lit¬ 
tle wider at the extremity of each heel than the 
foot ufs If ; otherwil'e, as the foot grows in length, 
the heel oi the fhoe in a fltort time gets within 
the heel of the horfc; whichpreffureoften Lteaks 


the cruft, and produces a temporary lamenefs, 
perhaps a corn.’ 

“ This method of fhocing horfes I have fol¬ 
lowed long before Mr. Ofmcr’s treatife on that 
fuhjecf was publiftted ; and for thefe fcveral years 
paif 1 have endeavoured to introduce it into 
practice. 

“ But fo much are farriers, grooms, &c. preju¬ 
diced in favour of the common method of (hoe¬ 
ing and paring out the feet, that it is with dif¬ 
ficulty they can even be prevailed upon to make 
a proper trial of it. 

“ They cannot be fatisfied unlcfs the frog be 
finely fhaped, the foie pared, and the bars cut out, 
in ordet to make the heels appear svide. 'Ibis 
practice gives them a (how ot wideneft for the 
time ; vet that, together with the concave form 
of the Ihoe, lot wauls the contraction ot the heel, 
which, when confirmed, renders the animal lame 
lor Isle. 

“ In this flat form of (hoc, its thickeft part is 
upon the outhde of the r;m, where it is mofl ex- 
pofed to he worn ; and being made gradually 
thinner towaids its inner cdg'% it is therctoie 
much lighter than the common concave flioc: 
yet it will laft equally as lung, and with more 
advantage to the hoof ; and as the lrog or heel is 
allowed to reft upon the ground, the foot enjoys 
the fame points of iuppurt as in its natural ilate. 
It mull thetefore be much eaficr for the hoifc in 
his wav of going, and be a means of making him 
furct-Footed. It is likewile evident, that, from 
this (hoc, the hoot cannot, acquite any bad lortn ; 
when, at the f*nie time, it receives every advan¬ 
tage that poflibl*. could be expected from (hoeing. 
In this rcfpect it may very properly he fatd, that 
we make tlie fhoe to the toot, and not the foot to 
the flioc, as it is but too much the calc in the 
cone ive times, where the foot very much refem- 
Mc, that of a c..l’s fixed into a walnut-lhell. 

“ 1: is :o be oSfcrved, that the hoots oi young 
horfes, belt re they arc fliod, fot the molt pan are 
wide anil open at the heels, ait.l that the ctuft is 
fufliciently thick and Wrong to admit of the nails 
hoing fixed very near the extremities ot each. 
But, as 1 have formcily remarked, from the con- 
ftant ufe of concave lltoes. the cruft ol this part 
of the foot glows thinner and weaker ; and when 
the nails arc fixed too tar hack, efpeciaily upon 
the infidc, the horfc becomes lame : to avoid this. 
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they are placed more towards the fore-part of the 
hoof. This caufes the heels of the horfe to have 
the greater fpring upon the heels of the Iboe, 
which is fo detrimental as to occafion lamcnefs ; 
whereas, by ufing this flat form of fttoe, all thefe 
inconveniences are avoided ; and. if the hoofs of 
young horfes, from the fir A time that they were 
ihoed, were continued to be treated according to 
the method here recommended, the heels would 
always retain their natural flrength and {hape. 

“ By following this flat method of ihoeing, 
and manner of treating the hoofs, feveral horfes 
now under my care, that were iortnerly tender 
footed, and frequently lame, while ihoed with 
broad concave (hoes, are now quite found, and 
their hoofs in as good condition as when the firft 
flioes were put upon them: in particular, the 
horfe that wore the broad concave ihoes, now 
goes perfectly found in the open narrow kind of 
ihoes. 

“ If farriers confidcred attentively the delign 
of ihoeing horfes, and would take pains to make 
themfelvcs acquainted with the anatomical ftruc- 
ture of the foot, they would be then convinced, 
that this method of treating the hoofs, and this 
form of ihoe is preferable to that which is fo ge¬ 
nerally praCiifed. 

"It lias been alledged, that in this form of Ihoe 
horfes do not go fo well as in that commonly 
ufed. This objection wiMeafily be laid afide, by 
attending to the following particulars. There 
are but few practitioners that can or will en¬ 
deavour to make this fort of flioc as it ought to 
he. The iron, in forming it, does not fo eafily 
turn into the circular (hape neccirary as in the 
common ihoe; and perhaps this is the principal 
reafon why farriers objcCt to it, cfpecially where 
they work hy the piece. And as many hoifcs 
that are commonly (hoed with concave (hues 
have their foies ronfiderably higher than the emit, 
if the ihoe is not foimed, or i! it is made too flat, 
it mud unavoidably icii upon the foie, and occa¬ 
fion lamcnefs. 

" The practice of paring the foie and frog is 
alfo fo prevalent, and thought Jo aLfolutcly nc- 
ceffary, that it is indiscriminately praCiifed, even 
to excels, on all kinds oi feet: and while this me¬ 
thod continues to be followed, it cannot be ex- 
peCted that hoifcs can go upon ban! ground (on 
this open (hoc) with that freedom they would do 


if their foies and frogs were allowed to remain 
in their full natural flrength. 

“ Experience teaches us, that, in very thin foled 
flioes, we fee! an acute pain from every (harp- 
pointed ftune we happen to tread upon. Horfes 
are fenfible of the fame thing in their feet, when 
their folcs, &c. are pared too thin. Hence they 
who are prejudiced againft this method, without 
ever reflecting upon the thin (late of the foie, &c. 
are to apt to condemn it, and draw their condu- 
fions more from outward appearances than from 
any reafoning or knowledge of the flruClure of 
the parts. From a due attention likewife to the 
(Irutlure of a horfe*s foot in a natural (late, it 
will be obvious, that paring away the foie, frog, 
&c. muil he hurtful and in reality is deftmying 
that fubftance provided by nature for the defence 
ot the internal parts of the foot ; from fuch prac¬ 
tice it mull be more liable to accidents from hard 
bodies, fuch as (harp Hones, nails, glafs, &c. From 
this tunfidcration wc will likewife find, that a 
narrow piece of iron adapted to the (hape and 
fize of the foot, is the only thing neceflary to 
proicCt the cruft from breaking or wearing away ; 
the foie, &c. requiring no defence if never pared. 

" There is one obfervation 1 would farther make, 
which is, that the ihoe ihimld 1«; made of good 
iron, well worked, or what fmiths call hammer- 
hardened, that is, beat all over lightly with a ham¬ 
mer when almoft cold. The Spaniards and Por- 
tuguefc farriers ufe this praClice greatly, infomuch 
that psoplr, who have fecn them at work, have 
reported that they form their horfes ihoes with¬ 
out heating them in the fire as we do. It is well 
known, that heating of iron till it is red foftens 
it greatly ; and when ihoes thus foftened arc put 
upon horfes feet, they wear away like lead. Hut 
when the ihoes are well hammered, the iron be¬ 
comes more compad, firm, and hard j (o that a 
well hammered (hoe, though made ronfiderably 
lighter, yet will lad as long as one that is made 
heavier; the advantage of which is obvious, as 
the horfe will move his feet, with more aClivitv, 
and be in lefs danger of cutting his logs. 

“ The common concave (hoes arc very faulty 
in this refpcfct ; for, in fitting dr (liaping them to 
the foot, they require to be frequently heated, in 
order to make them bend to the unequal furface 
whith the hoof acquires from the cunftant ufe of 
llicfc flioes : they thereby become foft, and to 
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attempt to harden them by beating or hammering 
when they are fliaped to the foot would undo the 
whole. But flat (hoe*, by making them,_whcn 
heated, a little narrower than the foot, will, by 
means of hammering, become wider, and acquire 
a degree of elafticiry and firmnefs, which it is ne- 
ceffary they fhouid have, but impoflible to be 
given them by any other incans whatever ; fo 
that any farrier from practice, will ftmn be able 
to judge from the quality of the iron, how much 
a (hoc, in fitting it to the ciicumfercncc of the 
hoof, will ftrcich by hammering when it is 
almolt cold : this operation, in fitting flat (hors, 
will be lefs difficult, especially when it is con ft - 
dered, that as there are no inequalities on the 
Airfare of the hoof (or at trail ought not to be} 
which require to be bended thereto, Ihoes of this 
kind onlv require to be made Anooth and flat 
hence they will ptefs equally upon the circumfc. 
rcnce or crull of the hoof, which is the natural 
tread of a horfe." 

When the roads, 8cc. are covered with iee, it 
becomes net diary to have the heels of the fhoes 
turned up, and frequently fharpened, in order to 
prevent hordes from flipping and falling. As this 
cannot he don - without the frequent moving of 
the (hors, uhiclr hic.iks and dritroys the cruft of 
the hoofs ..!k”.c the nails arc drove, to prevent 
this, it is recommended to iliofc who ate willing to 
be at the expence, to have ftecl points (crewed 
into the heels or quarters of each (hoe, which 
might he taken out and put in occaflonally. 

The method of doing this properly, as directed 
by M. Clerk, is firft to have the ftiocs fitted to the 
fliape oi the hoof, the;, to make a final I round 
hole in the extremity of each heel, or in the 
quarters, about three eighths of an inch in di¬ 
ameter, or more, in proportion to the breadth 
and fize ot the (hoe ; in each of thefe holes a 
ferew is to be made; the fleel points are likewife 
to have a ferew on them, exactly fitted to that in 
the (hoes. Care mull be taken that the ferew on 
the points is no longer, when they are fcrcwcj 
into the (hoc, than ihc thieknefs of the latter. 
The llccl points arc to he made (harp ; they may 
b.c either made (quart-, triangular, or chiftel 
pointed, as may be mod agreeable; the height of 
the point above the (hoc (hould not exceed half an 
inch (or a Caddie horfe, they may be made higher 
for a draught horfe. The key or handle that is 
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neceflkry to ferew them in and out oecafionally, 
is made in the fliape of the capital letter T, and of 
a fufficient fin and ftrength; at the bottom of 
the handle, a focket or cavity mull be made, pro¬ 
perly adapted to the fliape of the fleel point, and 
fo deep as to receive the whole head of the point 
that is above the (hoe. In order to prevent the 
ferew from breaking at the neck, it will be necef- 
fary to make a gradual taper; the fame is likewife 
to be obferved ot the female ferew that receives it, 
that is, the hole mull be wider on the upper part 
ol the lhoe than the under part; the (harp points, 
may be tempered or hardened, in order to prevent 
them from growing too foon blunt ; but when 
they become blunt, they may be lharpened as at 
firft. lhefe points ihould be unferewed when 
the horfe is put into the liable, as the duties will 
do them more injury in a few minutes than a days 
riding on ice. A draught horfe (liould have one 
point on each (hoe, as that gives them firmer 
rooting in drawing on ice ; but for a faddle hotfe, 
when they are put thcic, they are apt to make 
him trip, and (tumble. 

Wi hen the (hoes are provided with thi'fe points, 
a horfe will travel on ice with the gicateft fecurity 
and ftcadincfs, much more fo than on caufcway 
or turnpike roads, as the weight of the horfe 
Pieffes them down in the ice at every ftep he 
makes. 


ANATOMICAL DISSECTIONS OF A 
HORSE. 


OJ the HIDE &c. 

That which we call the coat, is the hair, and 
when very Anooth, is moft agieeabie to the eye, 
and a defence to the animal from cold and heat. 
1 he firft fleftiy tegument, or cover, is the fcarf- 
(kin, and is that which tifes fo eafily into a blif- 
ter, by being pinched or fealded ; it is not endued 
with any tender (enfation, hut will bear the touch 
without p.tin ; it is produced from the hide, which 
it involves and covers on all parts, and has from 
thence its nourilhment. Its ufe is not only to co¬ 
ver the true (kin, and dciend it from tliofe pain¬ 
ful fenfations to which it would be expoi'ed, as 
we daily obfci ve, when it is Fretted off, but, as it 
rifembles a curious net-work, and is full of little 
holes or pores, it is thereby fuited to give way to 
the excremenutieus matter which continually ex- 
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hales from the body. The next common cover¬ 
ing is the (kin (properly fo called) or hide, which 
lies immediately under the other. It is nourifited 
with veins, arteries, &c. and is alfo porous for the 
paffage of the (west, or other prefpirable matter, 
which is frparated from a vaft number of little 
glands, which lie on the infide of it ; and asthe 
fearf-fkiu is a defence to the hide, fo the hide is a 
defence to thole other parts which lie under it. 
Underneath the Ikin is placed the flefby pannicle, 
which is mufcular, and helps to draw the (kin into 
wrinkles, by which means a horfe throws off the 
dull, flies, or other things that hurt him. Befides 
the teguments, there is the fat, and common mem¬ 
brane of the mufcles. The fat, which lies between 
the flelhy pannicle and the membrane, is diflin- 
guifhed Irom that which covers the caul, by its 
oilinefs, and is generated of the more un&uous 
particles of the blood, working through the vef- 
fcls, and detained there by the clofenefs of the 
pannicle. It is not one continued covering in 
horfes, as in bullocks, and fotnc other animals, 
but chictiy fill-, up the intcrllices of the mufcles 
externally, and is not only a defence, as the other 
teguments ate, but lerves to make a horfe look 
plump, fmuoth, and beautiful. As to ihe mem¬ 
brane ol the mufcles, which is the innermoft of 
all the common teguments, it takes its oiigin from 
the hack ; and fpreading itfclf all over the hodv, 
is knit to their proper coats by a great number of 
fmall fibres, yet not fo clolely as to hinder their 
action. It is in a horfe considerably thick, and 
fieives to flrengthen and confirm all the mufcles 
in their proper frtuation, and to be a capfula, or 
cafe, to defend them from injuries. 

Of the MUSCLES of the EVE-LIDS and EVE. 

There are three pair of mufcles to the eye-lids, 
one pair to open them, and two to (hut them. 
That which openeth the eye-lids is called reitui, 
or operiens. The other two are called (hutters, 
from their office ; are femicircular, becaufe each 
of them runs the length of the eye-lid. The eyes 
have (even pair of mufcles, of which foui are 
ftreight, two oblique or flaming, and the other 
pair circular or round. The ftreight ferve to 
move the eye upwards and downwards, the ob¬ 
lique move them obliquely, and the circular pair 
kem-the eyes fufpended in their place. Thefe 
ndfete hatve their feveral appellations from their 
fev^ral aflidns. The firft of the ftreight mufcle, 


from ita office of pulling up the eye, is called 
attolens, and in man fometimes fuperbus, as the 
fecond is called dep rimens or humilis. The 
third is called adduccns, becaufe it pullcth the eye 
towards the nofe. And the fourth abducens or 
indignatorius, from its office of drawing the eye 
to the outer corner; which turn or afpeft of the 
eye betokens anger or fcorn. The next are the 
two oblique mufcles, which arc termed the cir* 
cumagemes, from their rolling the eye about, and 
are diftinguilhed by the names of major and mi¬ 
nor ; the one being longer than the other, though 
fomewhat (lcndcrer. The leventh, or round muf- 
cle, is called the fufpenforius, or feptimus bru- 
torurn, being peculiar to brutes only. It is (hart 
and flelhy, cncompaffing the optic nerve, and is 
inferted in the hinder part of the cornea. This 
mufcle not only affifleth the tonic motion of the 
eye, but is alfo ufeli.il to keep the eye fufpended, 
leil, by looking continually towards the ground, 
it fliould hang too much outward. 

Of the MUSCLES of the A VSF., I IPS, and 
CHEEKS. 

The nofe is moved by four pair of mufcles, 
two pair called the adducent, or ciufing mulcles, 
and two pair termed the abducent, or widening 
muldcs. The firft pair of thefe tnuldes being 
contracted, deprefs the abe, or grillles of the nofe ; 
and the latter pair draw them inwards, and fo 
dofc the uoflrils ; to which motion the orbicular 
or round mufcle of the upper lip is alfo allillant; 
ior by its drawing it downward, it at the fame 
time contrails the noflrils. To the lips belong 
feveral pair of mufcles, fome of which are proper 
to them alone, and others are common both to 
them and the cheeks. The firft common muf¬ 
cle is called the quadratus, or four-fquare muf¬ 
cle. It arifes from one of the vertebra? of the neck, 
and fome part of it from the (boulder-blade, the 
collar-bone, and breaft-bone; from all which 
it afeends obliqualy to the chin, lips, and roots of 
the nofe, which part it draws downward. The 
feccond is the buccinator , which fprings from al- 
mod the whole length of the upper jaw-bone, at 
the roots of the gums; it is fcated under the up¬ 
per part of the former, and is fpread over the 
whole ditnenfion of the cheek. The mufcles 
which are proper to the lips only, are accounted 
by anatomifts five pair, and one (ingle mufcle. 
The firft is called far attolens, or lifters.up of 
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the Up. Tint pair fpring from the upper jaw, 
where it forms the hollow of the cheek, and are 
infcrted in the upper-lip, near the nofr. The 
a£iion of thefe tnufclcs is very perceptible when 
a horfe fin cl Is at any thing pungent or offcnfive 
to his noflrils. The fccond pair are the abducent, 
or drawers of the lip on one fide. The third 
pair is called zugomuticum, or jugate, limn their 
rife, which is outwardly from the proccfs of the 
bone of that name. Their ufc is to draw the 
Up fide ways upwards. The fourth pair is culled 
depnmens, from their office of drawing the upper 
lip downwards. This pair affift in the lame action 
with the firfl of the common tnufclcs called the 
trahens quadratus. The fifth pair, or oldicpie 
detrahens, from their office of drawing the lower 
lip obliquely dowuwatds and outwards. The 
odd muffle, or otbiculanx, fo called becaulc it 
goes round both lips, and loiuetimes < mjli tngens, 
as it ferves like a fphincne, to purfc up or contract 
the mouth, makes up thegreuteft part of the lips, 
and has all the other niufclcs infcrted into it. 
Of the MUSCLES of the LOll Ell JJtt\ 
The upper jaw being immoveable, hath no 
mufeies, but the lower jaw having divets af t ions, 
is moved by five pair. The firfl arc called the 
tempoial mu/iles, becaufe they arc irated on the 
temples. 'Ihefc rnulcles pull up tiie lower jaw, 
and lhut the mouth. The fecund pair arife from 
the fl) Ioid proccfs of the temporal bone, flefhy 
and round towards their origin, but lofe their 
fielliy fubftance, and degenerate into a nervous 
and round tendon as they approach the flexture of 
the lower jaw-bone, thefe being affifled by the 
quadrati above defet ibed, pull down the jaw, and 
fo open the mouth. The third pair arc called 
the majfeters, being very affiilant in the office 
of chewing, by moving the jaw to the right and 
left fide. Thefe, by reafon of the diverfity 
of their fibres, move the jaw divers ways. The 
fourth pair are called pterygoidcum externum. 
Thefe are infcrted into the infide of the lateral 
part of lowcrjawjby which means they move 
forwards, itretching the teeth ot the lower jaw 
farther out than thole of the upper. The lafi pair 
arc called pterygoidcum externum. Thefe are in¬ 
fcrted into the inner and hinder part of the lower 
jaw. Their ufc is to draw it backwards, contrary 
to the former, and alfo to affift the temporal tnuf- 
de in drawing it upwards. 


Of the MUSCLES of the EAR. 

The mufcles of the ears in brutes, efpecially 
horfes, afles, oxen, and other animals that have 
large ears, differ much in magnitude from thofe 
in man, they being endued with little or no capa¬ 
city of motion ; but that is made up in man by 
the eafy motion of the head, by which means he 
can readily turn himfclf to the hearing of all 
founds ; whereas four-footed beafts wanting that 
agility, needs to have tlicir cars always moveable 
to receive the founds every way, and likewife to 
drive oft’ flies and other infefts that are trouble* 
fotne to them, which men can do with their 
hands. The outward car has four inufcles, which 
are confidcrably larger in brute creatures than in 
man ; and the inward ear has two, which are pro¬ 
portionable in both. The firfl is called the at - 
tolen\ aurem, the lifter up of the ear. The fecond 
is called detrahens auretn, or the puller back of 
the ear. The third, or addurens aurem by which 
the ear is drawn forwards, and fomewhat down- 
waids, is part of the mufculus quadratus before 
fpoken of. The fourth is called abducens aurem , 
becaufe it draws the ear backwards. This mufcle 
is affifting to the fccond. The firfl of the two 
mufcles of the inner car, is called exlernus tim¬ 
pani auris, or the internal mufcle of the drum of 
the ear, becaufe u moves that membrane up¬ 
wards and outwards. The internux, or inner muf¬ 
cle, is divided into two very fmall tendons, 
whereof one is inferred into the upper proccfs of 
the hammer, and the other into the neck of it. 
The ufe of this mufcle alone, is to draw the head 
of the hammer obliquely forwards, and alfo to 
bring it fomewhat inwards j but wben tbey act 
both together, they move the tympanum with it* 
fmall bones upwards and downwards. This aftion 
is performed as often as an animal attentively lif- 
tens to any approaching noife. 

Of the MUSCLES of the TONGUE, THROAT,\ 
LARYNX, and OS HYOIDES. 

The tongue has five pair of rnulcles proper to 
itfclf, befidcs thofe that are common to it and the 
os hyoiilcs. The firfl pair are called the geniogloj- 
ftm , becaufe they arife from the chin in man, and 
aic infcitcd in the tongue. In a horfe they arife 
from the ruggednefs on the middle of the lower 
jaw, in the inner and lower part of it ; they have 
feveral fuch inferiptious as thefe on the lhcight 
mufcles of the paunch, and are inierted into the 
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lower fide of the middle of the tongue. Their 
yjfe is to move the tongue forwards, which aftion 
is frequently performed by horfe* when they ga¬ 
ther in their meat. The fecond pair are called 
ypfiloglojfum, hecaufe they rife from the bottom 
of the os hyoides; they are inferted in the middle 
of the tongue, and in their aftion are contrary to 
the former, by drawing it backwards. The my- 
^oglojfum,ot third pair, arife from the inner part 
of the lower jaw, at the roots of the farthell grind¬ 
ing teeth, and are inferted into the ligament 
which ties the tongue to the jaw. When thefe 
aft together, they draw the tongue downward?, 
but when they aft feparately, they draw it obli¬ 
quely to one fide. The fourth pair are called 
tefatoglojfum, becaufc they arife from the horns 
of the os hyoides, from which, reaching to the 
fides of the tongue, they are there inferted. 
Their aftion is much the fame with that of the 
third pair. The laft pair are called flylogUffum, 
becaufc they arife from the flyloides, or pen-like 
procefs of the temple-bone. When thefe aft 
they draw the tongue to one fide, but when 
conjunftly, they pull it upwards and inwards. 
The fork-like bone of the tongue, called the 
os hyoides, hath four pair of mufclcs, which are 
common to it and the tongue. The firft pair is 
called Jlemohyoideutn, bccaufe they fpring from 
the infide of the upper part of the ilernum or 
breaft-bone, and are inferted into the root of the 
os hyoides, which they move downwards and 
backwards. The geniohyoideum, is oppofite to 
the former, arifing from the infide of the fore¬ 
part of the lower jaw, and is inferted into the 
sniddle-part'of the bone hyoides, which draw it 
flreight upwards, and a little forwards. The third 
pair, called the caracohoideum, arife* out of the 
froceffus caroeoides, at the upper end of the 
iboulder-blade, and run obliquely upwards, in¬ 
serted into the horns of the hyoids. Their ufe is 
to pull that bone obliquely downwards. The 
fourth and laft pair, called the Jlyloceratohyoideum , 
arife from the ftyloid procefs, and end in the horn 
of the os hyoides; they move that hone obliquely 
upwards. The larynx, or upper part of the wind¬ 
pipe, has fix pair of mufclcs, and one fingle one. 
The firft two pair being common to it, and all 
the reft proper. The firft of the common pair is 
called the Jlernothyreoideum, and by fome bron- 
ihium, or the wcafand mufclcs. Their ufe is to 


draw down the fa id gri ft le, and fo widen the chink. 
The fecond pair, called hyothyreoideum, arife from 
the lower fide of the os hyoides, and ftreigthen 
the chink of the larynx. The firft pair of the 
proper mufclcs of the larynx, are called crier othy- 
rroideum anticum , hecaufe they are implanted in 
the fide* ol the thcrcoides, which they move ob¬ 
liquely downwards, thereby opening the chink of 
the larynx. The next pair called aicoarytanai - 
deum po/finim , arife contrary to the former, and 
arc inferted in the lower end of the ewer-like gi if- 
tle, whereby they raife it upwards and backwards 
to open and widen the larynx. The third pair ter¬ 
minate in the Tides of the cwcr-Iike griftle, open¬ 
ing alfn the larynx, by drawing the griillcs oblique¬ 
ly to one fide. The fourth pair arc the largeft and 
ftrongeft of all the proper mufclcs of the larynx, 
and arife clofc one to another ftom the middle of 
the hollow part of the Ihicld-like grillle, filling 
that cavity through its whole length, and are in¬ 
ferted into the two lidcs of the ewer-like griftle, 
a (lilting the former. The fifth and laft, called 
ary/anoidcs, or (loudensfecundum, take their rife 
from the hinder line of the ewer-like griftle aiy- 
Ucnoides, and is implanted in the fides of the 
lame. This bugle niuiclc helps to ftreighten the 
throttle, by drawing both fides of the ewer-like 
grillle together. The pharynx, which is the up¬ 
per part of the gullet, has belonging to it three 
pair ol mufclcs, and a fingle one, befidcs two pair 
of a Uter difeovery. The firft pair are called the 
Jphenophai inqaum, and arc inferted into the late¬ 
ral pans of the palate and pharynx, which they 
widen in fwallowing. The next pair arc called 
cephalophtning<rum, fpringing from that part of 
the head which joins to the firft vertebra of the 
neck, and are implanted on the outfide of the 
pharynx. Heightening it by their aftion, as foon 
as the food has paired through it, thereby alfo 
forcing it down the gullet. The third pair, 
called fiylopharingeeum, are inferted into the fides 
of the pharynx, which they dilate and widen. 
The fingle one, which has the name of arfapha - 
glaus, encompafleth the upper part of the gullet, 
forming its fpliinftre, and ferving for the fame 
ufe as thofc of the arms and bladder, drawing 
and elofing up the mouthof the gullet, as thofc do 
the extremities of the bladder and flreight gut. 

The lalt two pair, firft dilcovered by Dr. Brown, 
were by him called ptrrygopalatini and Jphenopa- 
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latini. The life of the firft pair being to deprefs 
the glandula palati, and that of the fecond to 
elevate and lift it up. 

Of the MUSCLES of the HEAD and NECK. 

Four pair of mufcles are common to the head 
and neck, and eight pair proper to the head only. 
The maffoideum , which modern anatomiflx rec¬ 
kon the firft proper pair, have each a double 
beginning one front the breaft-bonc, nervous, and 
the other from the collar bone, which is fleflay ; 
When thefe a£l together, they bend the. head for¬ 
ward ; but, when feparately, they draw it a little 
to one fide. T\wffifnriutn arc reckoned the fe- 
eond pair, being the fitft of thofe which pul! back 
the head; they arife from the five uppvrmoft ver¬ 
tebra-of the chefl, and the five lowrn.->ft of the 
neck, with a nervous beginning, afcen'iiig to the 
hinder part of the head, where they are inter ted. 
W h.-n thefe aff together, they drawthe head bark, 
watd, but when they aft ftnglv, tlicv draw it a lit¬ 
tle to one fidr. 1 he third pair, arc named <om- 
pl'-sum, or trigeminum, becaufe each of them 
arifes with three heads; two from the firft, fecond, 
fourth, and fifth tranfverfe procefles of the chefl, 
and the third from the ridge of the feventh vet- 
uhra of t!r neck; all which uniting together, 
aie mferfeil info the noil-hone. The third puller 
hack of the head, or fourth pair, are called />./>- 
vum ctaffum. When thefe ad fin,.|v, they in¬ 
cline the head lightly backward to one fide, but 
when they 'aft together, thev bring it ftreight 
backward. I he rectum >n,;j;i t.and tec/am minus, 
which make up the fifth and fixtIt pair, are fe.,ted 
one under the other, aflifiing the fourth pair in 
their adion. I he vHujuum /ujici >u\ which is 
accounted the feventh pair, arife from the middle 
ol the occiput, and are inferted into the lips of the 
tranfverfe proeeffes of the firft vertebra of the 
neck; their nfe being to nod tfie head backward. 

The laft pair, called oblujuum inferiu «, take 
their origin from the ipine or ridge of the fecond 
vertebra of the neck, and terminate in the tranf¬ 
verfe proeeffes of the firft vertebra* being of life 
to move the head femieireuiarlv. Now the rea- 
fon why there are fo many mufcles appointed to 
move the head backwards, is becaufe of its great 
hulk and weight; by which means it is of i felf 
pione enough fo incline iorwaid and dowmvaid, | 
fbtuat it wants not only a flay, but rcipiirrth a j 
greater force to move it upward or backward. I 
* No. ir. „ ’ 


The mufcles common to the head and neck, are 
in number four pair. The firft arc called fpina- 
tum, becaufe they arc feated among the fpines of 
the vertebra?. Their office is to bend the neck 
backward, or a little obliquely. The next pair is 
called It aufvtrfale , becaufe they both arife, and 
are inferted into the tranfverfe proeeffes of the 
vertebra*, arifing from thofe of the uppermoft ver¬ 
tebra; of the chefl. ’I heir ufe is the fame with the 
firft pair. The third pair, called longum , lie hid 
under the gullet. Their ufc is contrary to the 
firft two pair, bending the neck forward when 
they ini together, and when they aft fingly, to one 
fide. The lafl pair is called triangulare. Thefe 
arc feated forward on the fidrs of the neck, hav¬ 
ing fume perforations, by which veins, arteries, 
and nerves, pafs out of the body into the fore¬ 
legs. 

Of thr MUSCLES cf the BREAST. 

The firft ul thofe which feive to widen the 
brrafl, are called Jab.barium. from tlieir fituation 
under the clavic le, or collar-bone. Thelc atife 
from under that hone, and are implanted into 
the firft rib near the I rcafl-boiic. drawing the 
firft rib upward and outward. The fecond pair, 
called /erratum mejus anticum (from the tefem- 
bl.mrc their tendons have to the teeth of a faw) 
arife from the* infide of the ihoulder-bladc, and 
the two upper ribs, and are inferted into the 
lower five true, ribs, and two upper fhort ribs, 
lo t!i«: their breadth takes up a great part of the 
fide .it thr chefl. Thefe co-operate with the firft 
pair in widening the chefl, as do alio the two fol¬ 
lowing pair, v;/, the ferratu*” /.JUcumfuperius, 
rifing from the fpines ol the three lower rack- 
hones .d t;:e neck, and fit ft of the back, and being 
inferred into the intcrftices ol the upper ribs; and 
the am f .fi. um inferias, taking its ori¬ 

gin ltc/;u the fpines of the three lowermofl verte- 
hia* of toe hack, and firft ol the loins, and having 
then inlet lions into three or four lower tib». be- 
foic they turn cartilaginous. Thefe four pair, to- 
gtihci n itu the midriff, and the widening inter- 
coftal mufi.es, dilate the chefl in inipiration ; 
that is to lav, in drawing in tin* breath ; and the 
two following pair, vi/. the /-wv^njr- and fa- 
, * i'lu n.bum, with the internal and intercoftab, do. 
j'nfx the elicft in expiration or let tin .j-forth the 
bteatli. The triangular pair having their rife 
from the middle line of the breaft bone, on its 
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infide, and their infertion into the bony ends of compofcd of circular fibies to contraA the orifice 
the third, fourth, fifth, and fixth true ribs ; and of that gut. The two levators, orlilters-up of the 
the other pair taking their origin from the os fundament, are filial 1, broad, and nervous, arif- 
facrum and fpine of the loins, and having their 


infertion into the lower fide of all the ribs, about 
three or four fingers breadth from the ridge of 
the back. 

Of the MUSCLES of the BACK and LOINS, 
FUNDAMENT, and BLADDER. 

Tlicfe mufclcs of the back and loins are ufual- 
ly reckoned four pair, which are common to both. 
The firft go by the name of longi/pmi, •rom their 
extraordinary length, being the longcfl of the 
whole body, and endued with moft llrcngth. 
When both acl together, they extend the back 
and loins, but when they afl finglv, they incline 
the fpine to one fide. They are of farther life 
to moft creatures, but cfpccially to beails of bur¬ 
den, being a bar and flay to the whole back. The 
par quadra! lm, or fecund pair, fo called from 
their figuie, being fquare when joined together, 
though triangular when leparatc. They arife 
broad, thick and flefhy, from the backward and 
upper cavity ol the haunch-bone, and from the 
inner and upper fide of the os farrum, and arc 
inferted into all the tranfvcrfe procellcs of the 
veitcbrx- of the loins. There ufe is to bend the 
racks of the loins with a right motion forward 
or downwaid, but when one only acts.it draws 
the loins to one fide fomewhat downward. The 
third pair, arifing fiom the os facrum, are called 
par facrum ; they fpring from that part of the 
bone where the fpine is faffrned, ending in tlic 
fpine of the lowefl vertebra" of the thorax. If 
thefe aft feparately, they pull the body a little on 
one fide ; but when both act together, they ex¬ 
tend that part of the fpine to which they are faf- 
tened. The laft pair, called fauifpinatum, arife 
with a nervous original from all the fpincsoi rid¬ 
ges of the os facturn and loins, and are inferted 
into the tranfvcrfe proceffcs of the loins, and 
fomc of the lowcrmofl of the chef}. When all 
thefe mufclcs of the back and loins work together, 
the whole back is extended ; but if the mufclcs 
of that fide alone, the body is then inclined to 
that fide. The anus hath three mufclcs, two called 
the levaioi s, and one named its fphtnClre. The 
fphinftrc is feated at the extremity of the ftreight 
gut, cncompafling it all round like a ring. It is 
attached to the lower vertebrae of the os facrum, 


in g from the ligaments of the liip-boncs and os 
facrum, from whence, pafling by the fidcs of the 
gilt, they adhere to it, and are inferted into the 
tipper p. rt of the fjphiii£lre; a portion of them 
alfo growing to the root of the yard, and in mares 
to the neck or the matrix. Their ufe is to aflift 
the mufcles of the lower belly in the cxplufion 
of the excrements, which they do by lifting up 
the fundament. The bladder has alfo its fphinfclrc, 
which is compofed of circular fibies, as that of 
the anus; and in like manner ferves to conflringc 
or draw up its neck, that the urine may not pafs 
out without a fpontaneous relaxing of that muf- 
cle. In mares it is feated at the orifice where the 
neck of the bladder opens into the vagina. 

Of the MUSCLES of the SHOULDER-BLADE, 
SHOULDER, FORE-LEG, and FOOT. 

The fliouldei-blade has four pair of mufclcs, 
agreeable to its four fevcral motions. The firft 
pair, called cucuUarcs, from the rcfcniblancc they 
hear to a monk’s hood, arc iieated between the two 
ftioulder-hlades, covering the top of the withers. 
Thefe arife thin and ilcihy from the hind part of 
head, and arc inferted into the whole fpine of the 
fhoulder-hladc, as alfo into the {houhlcr-bonc, and 
broader part of the collar-bone. When the up¬ 
per part of this mul’cle is contracted, then the 
fhouldcr-blade is moved fomewhat obliquely up¬ 
ward, becaufe of the oblique direction of its fibres; 
but when that part which fprings from the withers 
is contracted, it ist lien pulled /height thitherward. 
The fecund pair are called levatores ; or lifters. 
They are fimated above the collar-bone, aiifing 
from the tranfvcrfe proceffcs of the firft four ver¬ 
tebra: of the neck, and arc inferted into the fore 
corner of the (boulder-blades; thefe draw the 
blades upward and forward. The third pair, 
named Jn ratum minus anticum, lie under the pec¬ 
toral mufclcs; and fpring from the four upper- 
moftr ibs, before they turn griftly, by four flefhy 
portions reprefeming the teeth of a faw, and are 
inferted into the anchor-like prnerfs of the fhoul- 
de^-bladc. Thefe move the (houlder-biadcs for¬ 
ward toward the chcft. The laft pair, called 
rhomboidcs ; arc feated under the cucuUarcs, and 
take tlieii oiigin from the hinder proceflies of the 
three lowcrtuuft fpincs of the rack-bones of the 
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neck ; and from the uppermoft parts of the cheft, 
and are implanted into the bafts of the fhouldcr- 
bladcs, their ufe being to draw them fomewhat 
upward and backward. The (boulder has five fc- 
vcral motions performed by nine mufdes, viz. 
backward, forward, upward, downward, and cir¬ 
cularly. 7 he firll of its mufcles is called deltoides. 
It arifes flcfhy from the midft of the collar-bone, 
the top of the fhoulder, and the whole ridge of 
the fhoulder-hladc, and is inferted in the middle 
of the fhoulder bone. This mufclc not only 
raifes up the fhoulder, which is its chief and prin¬ 
ciple ufe, but by the various directions of its fibres, 
it aflifls in other motions, but efpccially in that 
which is circular. The lecond erector of the 
fhoulder is named fuprafpinalus , Decaufc it fills 
all that cavity which is between its fpinc and up¬ 
per edge. It arifes from the fpine of the blade, 
with a long and flcfhy beginning, and is inferted 
into the neck of the fhouldei-bonc by a Itiong 
and I road tendon. The latijjimus and rotundus 
major, are the two depreflors of the fhoulder ; the 
firfl is fo called from its breadth ; for, with its 
fellow, it almofl covers the whole back. It rifes 
from the tops of all the fpincs of the rark-boncs 
that arc between the fixth vertebra: of the cheft. 
and the middle of the os facrum, as alfo from the 
upper part of the haunch-bone, and is inferted be¬ 
low the upper head of the flioulder-bonc length¬ 
ways. The fccond depreflbr, which is the fourth 
mufcle ol the fhoulder, called rotundus major, 
takes its origin from the lower coda of the 
fhouldcr-bladc, and is inferted into the upper and 
inner part of the fhouldcr-bonc. The ufe of this, 
and the former, is to pull the fhoulder downward. 
The two pair of mufcles which bring the fhoulder 
forward, are called pedoralis, and coracoideus. 
The petioralis is fo called from its fituation on 
the fore-fidc of the bread. It arifes from the 
middle of the collar-bone; its middle proceeds 
from the whole length of the bread-bone, and 
the ends of the griftle of all thofe ribs which ter¬ 
minate in it ; and its lower part fprings from the 
ftxtli feventh, and eighth ribs. Its- infertion is 
with a broad and finewy tendon into the fhoulder 
bone, a little below its head. The coiacoideus has 
its beginning from the proceflus coracoidcs, from 
whence it reaches to the middle of the flioulder- 
bone, where it terminates. The following three 
mufcles, viz. the injrafpinatus.jubjcapularis, and 


rotundus minor , move the fhoulder backward. 
The infrafpinatus arifes from the bafis of the blade 
below its ridge, and is inferted, by a broad and 
diort tendon, into the fourth ligament of the 
flioulder-bonc. The fubfcapularis is feated be¬ 
tween the fcapula and ribs, and is inferted into 
one of the ligaments of the fhoulder; and the ro¬ 
tundus minor, which arifes from the lowed corner 
of the fcapula, is implanted into the neck of the 
fhoulder-bone. The fore-leg is bended by two 
mufcles, viz. the biceps and brachiaus internus. 
The biceps, fo called from its double head, or be¬ 
ginning, arifes partly from the upper brim of the 
fhoulder-blade, and partly from the anchor-like 
proccfs of the fame bone. Its office is to bend the 
cubit forward, and fomewhat inward. The fe- 
cond, or btachitrus internus , is fo called in man, 
from its fituaiion on the infidc of the arm, and 
may properly enough retain the fame name in a 
horfe. This takes its beginning near the infer- 
lion ol the deltoidcs, after which it runs its courfe 
as the former, and is inferted into the forc-fide 
of the cubit-bone, a little above the knee, aflift. 
ing the former. Two mufcles alfo extend the cu¬ 
bit, and thefe arc. feated on its hind part; the 
fird is called longus. It takes its origin from the 
lower rib of the blade-bone, and is inferted into 
the out fide of the cubit-bone, toward the knee. 
This draws the leg backward, and fomewhat out¬ 
ward, and thereby flretches it out ftraight. The 
fccond is called Inei'is, from its fliorutcfs ; it arifes 
from the hinder part ol the neck of the flioulder- 
bonc, and is inTcrtcd with the fird to aflill it in 
its motion. Thefe are all the mufcles that move 
the fore-leg of a horfe falling fomewhat fhort of 
the number of thofe which move the arm of a 
man, hvicafon a horfe has only one Angle bone 
in that part, whereas there are two in the arm of 
a man, viz. the cubit and ulna, which ferve to 
turn tltc arm and hand round : which kind of 
motion is not neceflary for a quadruped. The 
lhank, which lemewhat anfwcrs to the metacarp 
in a man, has the fame number of mufcles with 
the fore-leg. viz. two exteufors, and two flexors. 
The fil'd of the flexors, or benders, is called cu- 
bititus internus, it arifes from the inner knob of 
the flioulder-bonc, and is implanted into the in¬ 
ner and hinder lides of the top of the fhank. The 
fccond may be called the cubitcei interniJin ius or 
auxilarius, as having the fame rife, prog refs, and 
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infertion, with the other. The extender# of the 
ihank are the cubi tacit# extern us, and its fellow, 
which take their origin from the outer knob of 
the ihoulder-bone, and are inferted into the outer 
and fore-fide of the head of the ihank. The next 
joint is the great paftern, anfwcring to the fir 11 
joint of the finger in a man’s hand, as the little 
paftern does to the fecond, and the coffin joint 
to that on which the nail grows ; all which are 
bended and extended as the former. The firft 
bender of the pafterns and coffin-joint is called 
fublrmis; it fprings from the inner knob of the 
ihoulder-bone, and is inferted into the paf¬ 
terns. 

The fccond is named profundus, arifing from 
the upper part of the cubit-bone, and bending its 
courfe down to the coifin-joint, into which it is 
inferted. They are extended by one confidcra- 
ble mufcle, called extenfor magnus. This fprings 
from the outer knob of the ftiouldcr-bonc, and is 
inferted into the fore and outer parts of the pat¬ 
tern and coffin joint. Laflly, the mufclc which 
anfwcrs to that called pafmaris in a man, arifes 
fi'om the inner knob ol the fhouldcr-bonc, hr.t 
grows into a {lender tendon, which defeends to 
the foie of the foot. 

The annexed Plate, fig. I. reprefents all the 
Mufcles that appear on the Fore-Parts ol a 
horfe. 

i. Reprefents the par mafloideum. 

t. The mufcles of the /copula, crfkculdct-blade. 

3. The par trigemimnn, or complexum, 

4. The par triangulat e, or f alenum. 

5- The wind-pipe in its natural Jituation. 

6 . The par longum, removed from under the gul¬ 

let. 

7. The pair of the no/e, rolled phillrum. 

8. The doftng mufcles of the nojltils. 

9. The mufcles of the eye-lid<, 

»o. The temporal mu files. 

»*. The mujc Us of the ear. 

a*. The frontal or forehead mufdes. 

1 ' f£. The eucullaris, or monk's hood. 

14. The delioides of the Jhou^der. 

15. TheJenutus major antic us,Jht unh up. 

16. The pectorals. 

17. The deltoid's oj the thigh. 

ib. The Jenutus pojliius. 

ig. Th* external inter tofu! mufles. 

to. 3 1. 82. Thethreebutt01 k inrfries. 


Of the MUSCLES of the THIGH , HIND-LEG, 
and FOOT.,. 

The thigh of a horfe comprehends that part 
which is between the joint of the hucklc, or 
whirl-bone, and the ftifie. It is moved by feveral 
mufcles, the firft of which are called the benders 
af t^ie thigh, and are in number three, viz. the 
pfwt, "the iliacus internus, and peffineus. The 
firft of theft; arifes flcfhy front the tranfverfc pro- 
celTes, dflht; two lowcrmoft vertebrae of the chcft, 
and two or three uppermoft of the loins, from 
whence, defeending by the infide of the os ilium, 
it ends in a flrong round tendon, which is inferted 
into the forc-ftde of the upper part ofthclcffcr 
head of the thigh-bone. The ufc of this mufclc 
is to draw the thigh upward, and fomewhat in¬ 
ward. The fecond, or iliacus internus, fpring- 
eth with a {lender flcfhy beginning from the in¬ 
fide of the haunch-hone ; and being joined by 
its tendon to the former mufcle, is inferted by a 
round tendon into the h ftcr head, or rotator, of 
the thigh hone. This mufclc is alfo oi ufc to 
raife the thigh upward, though not fo much in- 
watd as the other. The petlineus, arifes broad 
and flcfhy ftoin the line of the fhare-bonc, near 
the griftie, and is implanted with a broad and 
large tendon into the lower end of the thigh¬ 
bone, This draws the thigh upward and inward, 
and i.\ that ttiiifclc, which, in inen, helps to lay 
one thigh over the other. As there are three 
mufcles which bend the thigh forward, it has the 
fame number to bend it backward. The firft is 
called glut crus externus, or the inofl outward but¬ 
tock-mu fclc; it rifes with a flcfhy beginning 
from the crupper, the ridge of the haunch-hone, 
and from the os fucrum, and palling over the joint 
of the huckle-bone, it ends in a flrong and broad 
tendon which is inferted above the (title into the 
inner part of the thigh-bone. Its life is to extend 
the thigh, and enable a horfe to go backward. 
The next is called the glutcrus medius, lying in 
man direftly under the other ; but in a horfe, 
fide by fide with the other. It rifes from the 
fpine of the haunch-bone, a little higher than the 
other, and from thence defeends obliquely over 
the joint of the hip, and is inferted into the lower 
cr.d oi the outcr-fide of the thigh-bone. Its ufe 
Is to extend the thigh, am! to draw it outward and 
backward, as when a horfe {lands to flair. The 
third and lalt of the extenders is railed glutcrus 
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minor, or lefler buttock-mufcle; it rifes round and 
fiefliy as high at the former, and descending obli¬ 
quely over the joint of the hip, to the lower end 
of the thigh-bone, is inferred fomewhat towards 
its fore-fide. This affifts the other in its action. 
The thigh is moved inward by the triceps ; or, 
the quadriceps, from its having four heads ; the 
firft head riling nervous, from the upper part 
of the fharc-bcnc, and defeending to the infidc of 
the lower end of the thigh-bone. The fecond 
beginning flclhy at the lower fide of the fame 
hone, and ending a little higher tli.m the former* 
The third ariiiiiu part I v nervous and partly flefhy, 
from the under fide of the coxcndix, is inferted 
near the l.dl. T'ho I >mih, having a like tuigin 
from the lit) of the coxcndix, runs along the in¬ 
fidc of the thigh, an 1 end;, in a round tendon, 
whirl: joining with the tendon of the fiift part of 
this tnttfcle, has the lame infertiun with it. The 
thigh is aiTo turned outward by four fmall muf¬ 
fles, callid quadrigemini , all which are placed 
one by another, upon the ouifidc of the articula¬ 
tion of the thigh. The firft is the longefl, and 
takes it origin from the lower and outer part of 
os f'acrum ; afterwards, palling over the great 1 cu¬ 
rator, it is infected into the outfide of the lower 
end of the thigh-bone. The fecond and third arife 
both of them from the knob ol the os ilehium, 
near each other, and arc inferted with the firfl. 
The lourth is more flefhy than the reft, arifiug 
from the inner part of the knob of the ifehium, 
and terminating with the former. Tothefc muff 
he added the dcltoides of the thigh, which fpring 
from the out fide of the tip of the ilium, with a 
fharp beginning, blit j rowing triangular, is infer¬ 
ted with a broad membranous tendon in the out- 
lide of the thigh hone ; by its fituation it ieetns 
to affifl the aft ion of the quadrigemini. 'Lafllv, 
the thigh is turned obliquely by two truth les, 
called obturatores, or flappers. The firfl is called 
obturator inter nus, from the external circumfer¬ 
ence of the faid hole, and is inferted into the fame 
cavity with the former. The leg has three feveral 
motions peculiar to it, viz. it is bended, extended, 
and turned obliquely outward ; to perform all 
which motions, there are the fame number of muf- 
cles in horfes as in man, only that fume of them 
are different from thole in men with rcfpefl to 
their infertions. It has lirfl of all five mufclcs, 
called extender:, of which the firft is named mem- 
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branqfus ; and by fome the fqfcia lata, becaufe it 
involves and covers almofl all the mufclcs of the 
thigh. This mufcle rifes flefhy From the upper 
part of the os ilium, near the great procefs of the 
thigh-hone; and covering the whole thigh and 
the Rifle, over which it croffes, it is atlaft inferted 
into the fore and upper part of the leg. Its ufe is 
to extend the leg, or, to draw it obliquely outward. 
The fecond is called A»»gwr, arifing from the up¬ 
per part of the appendix of the os ilium ; and pac¬ 
ing obliquely down the thigh, is inferted into the 
bone of the leg, a little below the Rifle. This 
mufcle not only extends the leg. but helps to 
draw it inwaid. The third is called rcclus, from 
its ilieight comfe. It takes its beginning from 
the lower brim of the lc.ittuch-bone, and defeends 
itreigh: down the tore fine of the thigh, until it 
reaches the ffifle, where it turns into a broad and 
flrong tendon ; an J adhering to the patella, is at 
Ufl inferted into the f -re hie ol the upper part of 
the (hank. The fourth is named i ufl us externus, 
becaufe of its great hulk ; it rifes iiom the root 
of the great trochanter, and from the neck of the 
thigh-bone, cleaving clofe to its out fide, until it 
arrives at the Rifle, where, becoming membran¬ 
ous and broad, and mining with the tctnlon of the 
(freight mtilcie, it is inferted into the fame “piace 
with it, hut on its outfide.. Tire lafl, or vaflus tn- 
tf r nus, tifes from the too! oi the lefler trot banter, 
and defeending down the infideot the thigh-bone, 
unites it felt with the burner two, after it has puf¬ 
fed over the fi:.<k-, and is inferted with them in¬ 
to the fame place of the tibia. Thefe three Iafl- 
deferibed muf« les join together at their trolling 
the flifle, from one bread and flrong tendon, 
which involves the palctta, or knee-hone of the 
Rifle, tving it fo firmly, that it is almofl impoflible 
for it t;> be difphi' cd. The benders of the leg 
are in number tour, viz. the biceps, the fimunem- 
brano/us, the fiyiu.it r ref us, and gracilis. The 
bicepi lilies fliarp and nervous lrom the appen¬ 
dage of the coxcndix, and pafltng along the oui¬ 
fidc of the thigh, is inferted into the outfide of 
the appendix of the tibia, or leg bone. This 
bends the leg by pulling it backward. The ft - 
mimernbr ano/us, takes its beginning lrom the knob 
of the coxcndix, as the other, and running down 
the back part of the thigh, is inferted into that 
part of the leg-bone, which in man is called the 
ham. The feminervofus , is partly flefli and 
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partly membranous. It bas the fame origin with 
the other two; but defeending obliquely towards 
the inner part of the thigh, it reaches to the mid¬ 
dle of the ieg-bone, into whofe inner part it is in- 
ferted. The fourth is called gracilis, being flen- 
der ; it arifes with a nervous beginning, from 
the middle of the iharc-bonc, aud defeending 
along the inlide of the thigh, is inferted near the 
other. Wlicn thefe miifclcs a£l together, they 
draw the leg direftly backward ; but when they 
a& finglv, fomc being placed more outward, and 
fbme more inward, they then bend the leg cither 
to this or that fide. But befides thefe, there is 
another called peplitxus, which moves the leg ob¬ 
liquely. This riles broad and nervous from the 
outer head of the thigh-bone, and going obliquely 
down the thigh, is interred in the back part of the 
ttpper knob of the tibia. We come now to the 
inufcles which move t!.e lower part of the leg 
and foot ; and here it v. ill be nccclfary to take 
notice, that by the lower part of the leg, is to be 
nndcrftood that fpace which reaches from the 
hock to the great pattern, which we find to be 
anfwcrable to the inilep in men, as the great and 
little pattern anlwcr to the firfl and fecund joints 
of the toes ; and the coffin joint to that whereon 
rhe nails grow. The inilep is bended bv two 
inufcles, viz. the libccus an/ictrs, and perontrus 
ar,tints. Tite fiitt arifes fhaip and flclhv fiom 
the upper appendix of the leg-hone, cleaving 
ciofe to its defeent, and palling under the griitle 
of the hock, is divided into two or mote tendons, 
that are in.'erted inio the fore-fjde of the inflep- 
1 one, which, with the ref! of the foot, it moves 
iotwatd and upward. The fecond is called pau- 
ntzus anticus, though impropci I v in a hotfe, who 
wants that hone which in a man is named perone 
orJtbula. This takes its origin from the upper 
appendix of the tibia, or lrg-bonr, and is inlerted 
into the outhde of the inttep-boite, whii h, with 
the reft of the foot, it moves forwatd, and fotuc- 
what outward. The foot is aifo extended or 
drawn backward by thefe three mufclcs ; the firft 
is called ftitjlrocueinius extrrnus ; and is that muf- 
c!e, which, in man, forms the calf of the leg. It 
takes its rife from the inner head of the thigh¬ 
bone, and part of it from the outward head of the 
fame bone, ar.d afterwards uniting together about 
the middle of the leg, they there turn into one 
ftrong tendon, which being united with that of 


the following mufcle, viz. the gajlrocncmius in- 
ternus, arc both inferted into the heel bone. 
This mufcle licth fumewhat under the former, 
ariling from the hinder part of the upper end oF 
the leg-bone, and is inferted as aiorefaid. The 
laft cxiendcr of the foot is called plantaris, or the 
tnufcle of the foie or tread; it arifes fleihy, 
round and ilender between the former two, taking 
its origin from the hack part of the lower head 
of the thigh-bone, ami, in its defeent, foon be¬ 
comes a llendcr round tendon, which, joining 
very clofelv with the tendons of the former two, 
paffes down to the heel-hone, where it leaves 
them, and proceeds along the hack part oi the 
inttep-bonc, and the two patterns, terminating 
within the foot all over the bottom of it, making 
that part of the foot which lies next under the 
foie, and plainly appears when the foie is drawn 
out. The tendons of thefe three inufcles join¬ 
ing together, fiom the great finew c.illcd m.irria 
chorda, bv which the butchers hang up their 
meat. The foot is alfo moved fumewhat fide- 
wavs, viz. inward and outward, by two muicles. 
The firfl is called, hbialts pcfluus, having its 
origin from the upper end of the leg-l one, and 
its infi-rtion into the lole of the foot, its ule being 
to move the foot obliquely inward. The fecond, 
called puromeus pc/h: us , arifes fiom the upper 
and hinder part ol the leg-hone, by a nervous 
and flrong beginning, and defeending with the 
tendon of the peromeus anticus, on the outfide 
of the hock, continuing itsrouife beyond it to 
the bottom of the foot, into whb. ii it is implanted. 
This moves the foot contrary to the former, viz. 
obliquely outwatd. The pail* rns and coifin- 
joiut are likewife bended and extended by their 
proper mufclcs. The benders arc in numbci 
two, viz. th t. flexor longus, ami Jlexor brevis. 
The fitft arifes from the upper anil hinder part of 
the leg-hone, and defeends on the inner fide of 
the hoof, down the inttep-bonc and patterns, into 
the coffin-joint. The fecund takes its origin 
from the infide of the heel-bone, a little below 
the hock, and has the fame iufertion with the 
former. Thefe bend the patterns and coffin- 
joint backwaid. The extenders arc alfo two, the 
firft called extenfor longus, and the other extenfor 
brevis ; the one riling from the inner fide of the 
lhank juft under the ftifle, is inferted into the fore 
and upper part of the coffin-joint. The other 
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riling from the fore part of the annular ligament, 
that binds about the inflcp-jnint, and defccnding 
under the former, has the fame infertion. Thcfc 
two extend the pailerns and coflin-joint, by draw¬ 
ing them forward. 

Fig. a, in the foregoing plate, reprefents all the 
mufcles on the hind parts of a horf'e. 

A. The cucullaris , or monk's hood. 

B. The edge of the deltoidcs of the thigh. 

C. The gfuterus minor , or leffer buttock mafic. 

D. The glutaus medius. 

K. Thegluterus major , or greater luttocl rnuf- 
cle. 

F. The biceps. 

C. The /emtnervefus of both legs. 

H. The li vidus, or petlinalis oj both hind legs. 

I. The fcmimembtur.ifu\; 

K. The orbicularis, or orbicular mi fie of the 

lips. 

L. Part of the longiffimu t dorp. 

M. The circular rnu/ile of the nop. 

N. The fphindre of the fundament. 

O. The mafloides. 

1 *. The manjorius of the cheeks. 

O. The triangularis. 

I’. The cctuples us, or trigeminus. 

S. The tranjve.rfalis colli. 

T. Thefpinatus colli. 

V. The vaflus extertius. 

W. The ga/lr oenrmius externus. 

X. The peronerus anticus. 

Y. The peronerus pojlicus. 

The INVESTITURE and TEGUMENTS of the 
LOITER BELLY. 

Ail that cavity which is below (lie midriff rn- 
eompaffed by the ihort ribs, is the lower belly, 
the point of the hreafl-bonc, loins, haunch-bone, 
and fharc-bonc, and is filled with the entrails. 
The proper teguments of the lower belly arc the 
mufcles, and the membrane which lies under 
them, called the peritonaeum. The mufcles are of 
different fhapes and figures, according to their 
fevcral ufes. Thcfc on the lower belly ate di¬ 
vided into five pair, the uppermoft are called the 
oblique depending mufcles, and derive their origin 
from the fidcs of the breufl-boue, the points of 
forne of the lowcrmofl ribs, where they referable 
the teeth of a faw ; from the tip of the crofs-pro- 
ceffes of the joinings of the rack-bonc in the loins, 
and run Doping downwards, into the white line, 


which is a tendinous fubftance, formed by the 
endings of fuch of thofc mufcles as meet and are 
determined in it, and reaches as low as the fharc- 
bonc, dividing the lower belly in the middle. 
Thefc two mufcles have their infertion from be¬ 
low the navel downwards, to the end of that line. 
The next are the oblique afeending pair. 1 hey 
rife from the upper part of the haunch-bone, and 
from the procefles of the vertebra: of the lo.ns 
and os lucrum, and taking a contrary courfe to 
thofc above deferibed, are inferted partly on the 
ends of the fhort ribs, and partly on the white 
line, from the point of the brealt-bone down to 
the navel. Their afiion is different from the 
former ; for as thofc draw the lower part of the 
belly f: Jo ways, toward the bread, from whence 
they arife, fo thcfc draw down ihc chcfl fomewhat 
Hoping toward the loins. The third pair are 
called the recli, or (height mufcles, bccaufe tneir 
fibres run in a flreight line from their origin, at the 
fidcs of the above mentioned grifllc, and the ends 
of the haflard-rib t o the fhaic-bonc, whcic they 
aic inferted. They fhorten the belly, by drawing 
the bread and Ihare-bone toward each other. The 
fourth pair are called the pyramidal, from the rc- 
fcmblaucc they bear to a pyramid, being broad at 
bottom, and growing gradually narrower towards 
the top. They arc derived from the flreight 
mufcles, and aflifl them in contracting the belly. 
The fail are the tranfvcrfe, or crufs mufcles, which 
have their origin from the lowcrmofl. baflard-ribs 
on each fide, from the tranfvcrfe proceffcs of the 
joints, or vertebra; of the loins and haunch-bones, 
from whence, running acrofs the belly, they are 
inferted into the white line. Underneath the 
mufcles lies the peritonaeum, whiJi is the next 
proper tegument ol the entrails. It is a double 
membrane of an oval figure, and derives its origin 
from that which involves the pith of the loins ; 
its iiifide is very finooth, and lined with a mucus 
which proceeds from the entrails over which ii 
is fpread. From this membrane all the lower part* 
of the belly are furnished, either with their com¬ 
mon or proper membranes. It has ligaments, 
whereby it helps to hind all the intellines in their 
proper fituation, that no violent motion niaydil- 
placc them ; it alfo affords a IIrung ligament to 
the liver, and is a great fupport to a vjft number 
of fmall vcffels, which would either be broke or 
twitted in fo long a courfe, were they not pre- 
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fervcd within its dublicature. The caul feeing 
to be a proper invelupment, or cover for the in- 
tcRines being in itioft animals Cprcad all over 
them ; though in a horfc it is often feen to lie 
forward in wrinkles, which may be occafioned by 
his violent labour. It is in figure like a purfe- 
net, bring double, and open at top, but knit togc- 
gethcr towards the bottom. It adheres to the 
lower part of ihc ftomach, and likewife to the 
fplcen, and hollow fides of the liver. By its un- 
der-fide it is faflcned to that part or the gut colon, 
which lies under the ftomach lengthways, and like- 
wife to the fwcetbread, and beginning of the 
{mail inteftines. As the caul has plenty of fat, 
it not only ferves to keep the bottom of the 
ftomach and moll of the inteftines moift, but alfo 
to rherifh them with its warmth. And befidcs 
this, it has likewife a faitherufe, viz. to fuflain a 
vail number of Lrancl.cs ol veflcls which pafs be¬ 
tween its membranes to the ftomach, fpleen, &c. 
Of the GULLET ; STOMACH, INTESTINES, 
and MESENTERY. 

The gullet is hollow and round, beginning at the 
root ot the tongue, behind the head oi the wind¬ 
pipe, under which it paflieth, turning a little to the 
right, to give way to the great artery ; afterwards, 
inclining to the left, it pa lies through the midriff, 
and u inferted into the flomach towards its left 
fide. It conftfts of three coats or cafes: the 
outermoft feems to come from the pleura, &c. 
the middlemoft is mufcular and thick, confining 
of two ranks of fleftiy fibres afeending and de¬ 
fending obliquely acrofs one another. The in- 
nermoft is membranous, with flreight fibres only ; 
its veins communicate with tbofe on the breail 
and neck, as do alfo its arteries. At its begin¬ 
ning it has two large glands or kernels, which 
dfftii a moifture to lubiicatc its infide, to facilitate 
the paffage of the food, &c. Where it is inferted 
in the ftomach, it is compofed of a pretty thick 
fubflance, made i»p of circular and flefliy fibres,, 
whereby it contracts and dilates itfelf to give way 
to the aliment, or fhutup the flomach at.pleafurc. 
This is called the left, or upper orifice of the 
ftomach ; and that whereby it difeharges itfelf 
into the duodenum, its right or lower orifice. 
The flomach is round, and fomewhat long, re- 
fembling a bag-pipe, but more capacious on the 
left fide than on the right ; its magnitude is more 
or lefs, according to the fizc of a horfe. It is 


alfo compofed of three cafes, the outermoft of 
which feems to rife from the peritonxum ; the 
fccond is mufeuiar and flclhy, ..nd the' laft a con¬ 
tinuation of the innermoll coat of the gullet. It 
lias arteries from the caliacal branch of the aorta, 
and veins from the fplenic and the gaftrics, a vein 
common to its left fide and the caul, and one 
common to the caul and the right fide from the 
mcfenterics : and lallly, the pylori*, which come 
from the porta. It lias alfo a branch Iron: the 
recurrent nerves, which being exceeding numer¬ 
ous, are the occafion of its being fo very fufeepti- 
blc of hunger, and all other fenfations. The 
ufe of the flomach is to concoft and digcil the 
aliment, fo as lo render it fit for nourifhmcnt; 
and this is performed chiefly by its mufcular mo¬ 
tion, which is maniftft from its ftrufhire, and the 
power it has of contracting itfelf into thofc ruga-, 
which we difeover in it when it is empty. After 
the flomach proceed the guts or imeiliues, which 
are in number fix.'viz. the fmall gut, the three co¬ 
lons, and the flreight gut. The final 1 gut (which 
in a man is divided into three, viz. the duodenum, 
jejunum, and ilion, from its fevcral circumvolu¬ 
tions) is, in a horfc, reckoned to he about twenty- 
fix yawls in length ; and is, in all its turnings, 
faflcned to the mefentery. The flomach empties 
its aliment into this gut, which is furiiilhcd witii 
an infinite number of milky veflcls, called lafleals, 
that receive the finer portion of the aliment; 
which Icing conveyed by theft: little conduits, 
acrofs the mefentery, to one common rereptaelc 
afeend upwards along the fpine, through a large 
channel, which is called^thc thoraic dutl; and 
from tliencc into the veins, and is incorporated 
with the blood. The coarfer part of the food, 
by a pcriflaltic or vermicular motion, falls down¬ 
ward, and is diflharged in excrement. There 
arc in this gut, befidcs the veffcls it has in com¬ 
mon with the reft, two du£U which open into it; 
the one from the liver, and the other from the 
fweet-bread, each of which fends in a juice that 
contributes to the refinement of the aliment, &c. 
The next is the blind gut, which has but one paf. 
fage lor the excrements, fo that they arc forced to 
return back the fame way they went in. The 
three colons (which in man are but one conti¬ 
nued gut) arc next the blind gut: they are divid¬ 
ed into three parts, by two narrow necks of about 
half a yard in length. This gut is drawn up into 
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many purfes, or cells, by two ligaments, one of 
which runs along the upper fide, and another 
along the under fide, which, with the afliftanrc 
of a valve at its beginning, hinder the excrements 
either from returning back into the fmall guts, 
or falling too foon downward, before the chyle or 
milky fubilancc is fufficicntly prepared, and fent 
off into its proper vcifcls. The circum feems alfo 
to be in Head of a valve, to hinder the aliment or 
chyle Irom tailing too foon downward into the 
colon ; lor ii it was not in foinc meafurc ob Articl¬ 
ed, and detained in its paflage through thefe large 
conduits, the body could never be fufficicntly fup- 
plied with nouriihmcnt. The firft of thefe co¬ 
lons is about a yard and a half in length ; the fc- 
cond about a yard, and that which joins to the 
reftum near fix yards long. The rctlum, or {height 
gut ; which goes llraight downward to the fun¬ 
dament, is not above half a vard in length ; its 
coats arc thicker than thofe above deferibed, its 
iniddlcmofl being very flelhy and mufcular. At 
its cxtictnity there is a fpltin&rc, which dilates 
itfelf for the evacuation of the excrements, and 
keep, it contiatird, or {hut up at all other times. 
There is on the inhde ol all the intcAincs a mu¬ 
cus, or llimy matter, which j-rtTerves them lioni 
being hurt, either bv the hatduefs of the excre¬ 
ments, or the prrgciuv of any (harp corrolivc 
humours ; tor they being, as inoft other mrnthra- 
tuHis fuMlamcs, lull o! hi .un ites ol nerves, would 
he in perpetual pain, had not nature taken this 
fprcial care of them. The mcfcntcry, which 
t omes next to be defetibed, is lo called from its 
fitualion in the middle ol the intellincs. Its rile is 
from the thiid rack-bone t.f the loins, and is com- 
pofed of three membranes, the middlemoil heing 
very full of kernels or glands, which when they 
happen to lie over-much dilated, obflrufi the 
pafl'ageof the chyle, wlth.li runs acrofs its mem¬ 
branes; and the body being thereby deprived of 
its nourifliment, becomes lean and emaciate ; and 
at length falls into it recoverable difeafes. At its 
rife it is gathered together in a vaft many plaits 
or folds, which being open to that part ot it 
to which the inlcUincs adhere, makes them lie in 
thofe circumvolutions and turnings in which we 
always obferve them ; and this feems abiblutcly 
ncccflary, becaufe ii they were not tied in fitch a 
manner, but let lool'e, the excrements would cither 
pafs too quickly through them, or clfe be wholly 
No. lit. 4 A 
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obftru&ed, by rcafon they would be apt to twift 
and entangle one with another. In a horfe the 
mefcntcry is ufually above a quarter of a yard in 
breadth, and befldes the milky veffcls which are 
fuAained by it, it lias abundance of lymphatics, 
which ferve to dilute the chyle. Its veins are 
branches of the porta, and its arteries the meferaic 
or mcfenieric. 

The annexed Plate reprefents the inteftines 
as they appear after the caul is taken away. 

t. i. i. i. j. i. Represent the gut colon, with 
all its circumvolutions and folds, with the 
fmall necks, which divide it into three parts 
as alfo the /pace which it takes vp in the lower 
kelly. 

2. The cercum, or blind gut. 

3. The re Jam, cr /l might gut. 

4. Part 1 f the diaphiagm, or midriff. 

5. The yen d. 

6 . The glans, 01 nut. 

7. Th' fundament, with its fphmQre. 

Of the. PORTS Bin ARILS or G ALLPIPE, with 

the SPI.FEaWPAXCREAS, and LITER. 

The fpleen, or milt, is a foft l'pungv fubflancc. 
of a black Ii\id complexion, a triangular lhape, 
but fomewhat long, fttuated on the left fide op- 
pofite to the liver ; it adheres both to the mid¬ 
riff and flomach. It is covered with a membrane 
fioin the peritonaeum, which, becaufe ot its 
foil fpungv fubflance, is confiderably thick. Its 
veins arc a branch of the porta ; its arteries 
fpring from the left cieliac branch, and its nerves 
from the left imcrcoftal. It has alfo lymphatic 
veffcls, which glide along the caul to the recep¬ 
tacle of the chvlc. Its ufc is to chcrifh and fup- 
port the left fide of the flomach, as the liver docs 
the right, and to further digeflion. 

Tit vjweet-btcad, or pane reus, fo called, becaufe 
it is altogether flelhy, is fituated under the back 
part of the flomach, and lies acrofs the belly. It 
is a white and foft glandular ftubftancc, flored 
plentifully with fingle kernels over its furface, 
which arc futnewhat prominent, and of a rcddifli 
colour ; it has its cover alfo fioin the peritonaeum. 
Its artctit s fpring from the catliacal, and its nerves 
from the intercollals ; its reiluent blood is fent 
into the liver, as that of the fpleen. Befides, it 
has a paffage into the firft gut, a little below the 
flomach, which is called the pancreatic dud. The 
liquor which that dud difebarges, is believed, in 

con- 
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conjunftion with the gall, to fwecten the chyle > 
to free it from all manner of impurities. This li¬ 
quor feems chiefly to be derived from the little 
glands which are on its outfide, there being a 
great many little pipes detached from them 
through all parts of it, to the above-mentioned 
dufl. As for the farther ufes of the fwcet-brcad, 
I (hall only take notice, that as it lies acrofs un¬ 
der the lower part of the flomach, it not only 
contributes to its warmth, but may help to keep 
it fomewliat elevated, by which means its nntfeu- 
lar aftion is not hindered, as it might probably be 
when full, if its weight teas not fupported. 

The liver of a horfe has four lobes, which 
grafp the flomach and keep it warm. It is tied 
by three ligaments, the chief of which is called its 
f u fp en S or yy and is a production of the peritomrum; 
It is very flrong and nervous, ariflng from the 
midriff towards its right fide, and is inferted in 
the thickeft part thereof, where its uppermoft co¬ 
ver, expanding itfclf, forms the proper tegument 
of the liver ; another ligament fixed to the point 
of the breaft-bone, in conjunction with the firft, 
keeps it fufpended in ftich a manner that it can 
neither fall downward nor fidc-wav. The umbi¬ 
lical vein, by which the fectus is nourilhed. be¬ 
comes its third ligament, which is very ncceffarv 
in a horfe, becaufe it preferves the liver, in gd- 
loping or leaping, from falling forward, and bear¬ 
ing too hard upon the midriff. Its veins arc (lie 
principal branches of the cava, or hollow vein, 
whofe other branches receive all the blood which 
is brought in by the porta, forming the hollow 
vein above-mentioned, by a combination of all 
their roots into one great trunk. The porta, fo 
called from its office, is formed from the branches 
which have been already obferved to come from 
the fplcen, fwcet-brcad, and intcflincs. Its ar¬ 
teries arc from the cacliac, and its nerves from the 
intrrcoflals, &c. Its lymphatic veffels take the 
fame courfc as thofe of the fplcen and pancreas. 
Though a horfe has no gall-bladder, yet be wants 
not fufficient {lore of gall, which is feparated by 
its proper veffels, and conveyed dircftly inro its 
du£t, which opens into the firft gut, about ten or 
twelve inches below the undermoft orifice of the 
ftomach. This liquor is feparated from the blood, 
which is imported to the liver from the fplcen, 
and ferves, in ronjunflion with the pancreatic 
r --—-C— .Um mentioned. The 


liver is of great ufe, as it is a conftant receptacle 
for all the blood which is returned from the 
fplcen, pancreas, and inteflines, where it no doubt 
undergoes fuch changes and alterations, by the 
reparation of the gall, as are neccffary before it 
goes into the heart, to fit it for a freflt progrefs 
into all parts of the body. It is, moreover, ex¬ 
ceeding helpful to the flomach, as it not only 
cherilhes it by its warmth, butalfo keeps it ftcady, 
and preferves it from any counter aflion that 
might mar its mufeuiar motion, and hinder di- 
geftion. 

0 /the KIDNEYS, URETERS, and BLADDER. 

The kidneys are feated in the loins, behind 
the ftomach and inteflines, the right under the 
liver, and left under the fplcen. They are fcldom 
alike. In a horfe, that on the right fide is fome- 
what triangular, and the other is much broader 
below than at top, not unlike the figure ol an egg. 
They arc nourilhed hv their own proper veffels, 
which are called the emult\ents, the arterv fpring- 
ing directly from the aorta, and the vein having 
as near a communication with the cava. Their 
nerves fpring from the fame branch of the inter- 
coflal that goes to the ftomach, and that is the 
reafon why the leail difordei in the kidneys, ure¬ 
ters, ot bladder, c.uifcs fuch fiuldcu ficknefs. 
The fubftance ot the kidneys is chiefly glandu¬ 
lar, having, on the outfide, a vaft number of 1 ittlcr 
kernels, which feparatc the urine from the blood, 
and from them proceed an equal number of little 
pipes, or conduits, which run from the circum¬ 
ference towards the centre, like the fpokes of a 
wheel. By tlicfe the urine is conveyed into other 
glands, which arc called the tarantula papilla nr 
from the refenihlancc they hear to teat', which, 
in a horfe, arc as big as (mall field beans ; and 
when it has undergone a farther change in thefe 
glands, it is emptied into a cavity called the 
petals, or hafon, which is in the centre oi each 
kidney. This being a membranous fubftance, is 
no other than an expanfmn of the ureters, which 
are two eanulas, or pipes, from which the urine 
paffes from their rcfpefctivr. kidneys to the bladder. 
The ureters keep not a flraight courfc from the 
kidneys, but in form of the letter/'; they enter 
into the hack and lower part of the bladder, where, 
palling about an inch between its membranes, to 
picvcnt the return of the urine the fame way, 
they are inferted near its fphin£trc, or neck. 
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The bladder is feated in the lower part of the 
belly, within that circumference which is made hy 
the loins, hip-bones, and fliarc-bones. It is of 
an irregular fhape, fomething in rcfcmhlancc of a 
pear, compofed, as the flomach and intcilincs, of 
a treble coat, or (kin, the outermoil form the pe- 
ritona'um, the middlcmoft mufcular, the inner- 
moil very thin, and of an cxquifite fenfe, having 
nerves both from the inteicoHals, and the vertebra: 
of the loins. Its veins and arteries are hianchcs oi 
the hypogailrirs. The bladder is perforated, or 
bored, not only where the ureters enter into it, 
hut alfo in its neck, to give paffage to the urine 
which runs along the urethra, in order to its dif- 
charge out of the hodv. Its neck is compofed of 
mufcular and flcfliy fibres, which form a fphinftre 
muffle, which opens and Units at plcafute. 

(J the PARTS oj GENERATION in a llorje 

and Mate. 

The yard being the moll external of all parts 
adminillcring to generation, is the fir 11 to be con¬ 
fident!. Its outward cover, or (heath, is nothing 
rife but a production of the fcurl-fkin, hide, and 
flcfliy pannii le, which are tied by an appendage. 
Called the /unium, or bi idle, which runs along 
the under iidc, in a narrow flip, almoil to the root 
of the yaid ; fo that the (heath folds back in feve- 
ral wrinkles, and gives full liberty to the yard, as 
oltcn as it is extended and drawn. The internal 
fuhflancc o( the yard conlifts of two nervous 
bodies, which, as in man, make up the gvcatell 
part of its hulk. Thcfe two bodies are very 
ipongy and open in a horfe, and when dried are 
cxticmelv light ; hut in a bullock, and (nine other 
animals, they arc more compact and folid. They 
etc compofed of a great number of branches of 
veins, arteries, and nerves, which arc vai ioullv in¬ 
terwoven one with another. On the under fide, 
between thefc two cavernous bodies, runs the uic- 
thra from the fphintlrc of the bladder to the ex¬ 
tremity of the glatis or nut, which aflutds a puf- 
iugc both for the urine and feed. Theglaus is an 
appendage to the yard. It is of a round figure, 
but very thin in proportion to what it is in man ; 
it is notfo cavernous as the yard but of a quicker 
fenfe, being the chief feat of plcafurc in copula¬ 
tion. The yaid has two mufcles on each tide, to¬ 
wards it* root. The firfl pair fpring from the ex¬ 
ternal proccfs, or knob of the hip-bone, and help 
t he yard in crcfclion ; the other two rife from the 
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fundament, and are called the dilaters, becaufe 
they ferve to open and widen it for the freer paf- 
fageof the feed and urine. Its veins and arteries 
fpring from the hypogaflrics, and its nerves from 
the lower vertebral. 

Next to the yard the leflrs, or Hones, properly 
take place, becaufe in them the feed is prepared. 
They are two glandular bodies, of an oval figure, 
f) mated under the root of the yard, hanging in a 
lerotum, or bag, which is no other than a produc¬ 
tion or continuation of the (heath above deferibed* 
'I he Hones have each a branch fiom the aorta, or 
great artery, which brings the blood dircftly from 
thence, not only for their nourifliment, but for 
feed. Their veins at e branches of the cava, fomc 
of which open into the gre.it trunk thereof, vety 
near the cmulgcr.ts, hut not in the rmulgcnis, as 
in men. Thcfe aie called the p>a/’Jiantia, or 
preparing v;HV!s, which, from tbc upper fide i f 
the Hones, arc curiouily clafped and twined, like 
the tendrils of vines, and growing narrower, and 
uniting more together astht\ advance towards the 
belly, are denominated by feveral names, as the 
pvtaniJut hedx, and /•.Va.vi f>:r;[>itrJor/nis , &c. 
On the hack part of each li me there is a longifh 
body fomcwh.it victe an ! round, called the jf>t* 
la/lata or eJuJui■•>;.! ; fro-n each oi thcfe runs a 
large vcficl, wit’ch 1 ;r. ivies it fell into the fecd- 
bljdder, fiiuaic-l on esc is fide 0} the root of the 
yard, and on the inii le o: the lb-ire ; thefc are 
called the <//. rcuua. 01 veilels which carry back 
the feed. Both the deieientia and the hlood-vef- 
fels above delmbed, are enclofed in a capfula, or 
flic,uh, which is a product ion of the peiitontcum, 
proceeding from the lower belly on each fide, 
which not otilv ferves tor this ufe, but forms the 
outermoil cover of lIk 1 Hones, and is that which 
an ttomifls call the tuna a vaginal!t. Each Hone 
has a cremafler, or fitfpenfory ntufcle, to draw 
them up in time of copulation, which, arifing 
from the ligament of the (hare-bone, expands iu 
felf ail round the infide of the tunica vaginalis, 
and forms their fecond coat. Bcfides thcfe, the 
Hones have an inncrmoll coat or rover, which 
is thick and nervous, and not only contributes to 
their warmth, but is a great defence to their true 
fubftance, which confifis of a very fine clue of 
vcffcls, made up of veins, arteries, and nerves, and 
formed out of thofc above deferibed; fo that the 
liquor palling through fo many circumvolution 
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*nd turnings in vcflcls which are infinitely fmall, 
it is thereby fo often {trained and refined, till it 
becomes fit to enter into the paraftatae, where, 
probably undergoing fome farther degree of re¬ 
finement, it is completely formed into feed. 
There are fevcral glandular bodies fituated at the 
root of the yard, immediately before the feedblad- 
ders, and are therefore called p/oftates. Thefc fe- 
parate a clear (limy matter, which being forced 
out in time of copulation, preferve the urinary 
pairagc ftom the purgenev of the more fpirituous 
parts of the feed ; and may at other times, in con¬ 
junction with the mucus which is it) that paffage, 
defend it from the heat and fltarpncfs of urine, 
fund, or other gritty matter, fent into it from the 
bladder. 

The genitals of a mare differ from thofe of a 
horfe, not only as they are all contained within 
the cavity of the belly, but likcwife as to their fi¬ 
gure and ufe. A marc lias two tcfles, or ftoncs, 
as well as the boile, which lie backward on each 
fide under the 1< ins; and thefc are uouriihcd 
with arteries, which fpiing from the aorta, and art; 
more in number than thofe of a horfe. The tef- 
ticles of a mate arc not as thofe of the horfe, oval 
and round, but flat like a garden bean. They have 
their common and proper teguments, and in their 
inner flubflanre ft vcral ovaiia, or egg-beds, which 
are receptacles for the male feed. Below tliefe ova. 
ria, is feared the worn!), or matrix, between the 
neck of the bladder and the Itraipln gut, where it is 
firmly tied in its place bv two pair ol ligaments. 
It is differently fhaped from that of a woman, 
being divided bv its cornua, or horns, whole 
hollow round iufertion fci-rr:s to compofc its 
fundus, or bottom. Out of thefc horns arife the 
tuba*, or trumpets. At their exit they are vety 
fmall, but in their prngtvfs, grow wider, ai: l 
fome what contorted. Tow.mN their extremity, 
they arc again cunt rafted into a fmall orifice, or 
mouth, with a jagged membrane a!! tound their 
circumference, not unlike the hulk of a rofe. 
The ufe of thefc tubes is to convey the feed from 
the womb to the ovaria, where the impregnation 
fiift begins, and alfo to afford it a paflage back 
into the fame place. 

The fubfiancc ol the womh is flcfhy, inclofed 
within two membranes, which are nervous and 
fenfibie. It has a great number of blood-veffels 
from the hypogaftrics, which, after conception, 


enlarge it like a fpongc, and fill it with blood, not 
only that it may become a proper bed for the foe¬ 
tus to lie in, but alfo to fupply it with fufiicient 
nonrillimcnt. 

The vagina is an appendage to the womb, be* 
ing a production of its membranes ; and is that 
which forms the long paffage reaching from the 
pudenda, or external privities, to the mouth of the 
svomb. On its infidc are feverai ruga: and ca¬ 
runcles ; the ufe of which are to flitnulate the 
horfe to a vigorous diichargc of his feed. Be- 
ftdes thefe, there are the nyniphar, jull within the 
labia, and the clitoris more backward, which not 
only ferve to the fame purpofc, but to augment 
the picafures of the mare ; the clitoris being of a 
fpongy body, anfwcring to the glans, or extremity 
ol the horfe*s yard, are emitted with the lame fen- 
fation. The infidc of that paflage has a thin mu¬ 
cus from its glans, which is not only a defence to 
it, but likewifc ferves to facilitate the paflage of 
the horft \s yard, which being an extremely large 
j a::d fenfibie patt, would otlterwifc be hurt by its 
| unevennefs. About an inc h within ilie: lips, on 
j the upper lidc, there is a fmall paffage, by which 
the urine is dilchatged from the bladder, into the 
extremity ol the vagina. And as the bladder lias 
its fpluntrre to flint up its neck when the urine is 
drained from it, fo the nympbtv do the -ante ollicc 
in the vagina; and when they are contracted, or 
rather clofed together, form the filliite or chink. 
They ate alfo of farther ufe to prevent flics, 
ditt, or unv cxtiatteous matter from gelling with- 

j in 

The udder is another patt peculiar to the marc, 

noum'iiment alter its birth. Its fitbll.inrc is partly 
fat, and partly glandular. By its glands the milk 
is fepatated I font the blood, which is brought into 
it by the hypogafltie arteries, and curried along in 
little pipes to two glands, which are pretty large, 
fcated at the toot of each pap, where undergoing 
its laft refinement, it is difeharged firfl into its pro¬ 
per veficles, and then into the paps which convey 
it to the foal. Though the udder of a mare feetns 
t o be one undivided fubfiancc, yet, as in all ani¬ 
mals, it is truly fcparatrd, the veffcls ol one pap 
having no immediate communication with the 
veffels of the other. So that if a marc fhould 
have one fide oi her udder hurt, the foal may ilill 
be nourifhed by the other. 


The 
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The annexed Plate reprefents the Stomach,Pan¬ 
creas, Head, Brain, and Generative parts. 

Fig. t. Shcweth the fomach taken out of the 
body. 

A. The gullet. 

B. The upper orifice of the fomach. 

C. Two nerves dijfrcrfed through the upper part 
of the fomach. 

D. The plorus, or lower orifice of the fomach. 

E. Its enterance into the J)nail gut. 

F. The entcrance of the porus biliarius, or gall - 

n,, ° Me beginning of the fin allgut. 

G. The enferunce of the pancreatic dull into the j 
fame gut. 

H. Par t of the jn ft gut. 

I . The outftJe of the Jlomach, with the rami ft- 
cat tom, or the br ditching i of the blood-vcffcls 
upon it. 

K. The outermof coat of the fomach, turned 
hack. 

L. Its middle coat, with the ramifications of the 
nerves upon it. 

M. The gaflric vej/els reinferted into the bottom 
of the fomach. 

Fig. 2. Shcweth theflomach turned infJe out. 

A. The left orifice or mouth of the jlomach. 

B. The tight or lower orifice. 

C. The wrinkles and folds oj its mufcular i oat. 

Fig. 3. Shews the hollow fide of the liver. 

A. Its fou 1 lobes. 

B. The vena porta, with its tgrefs out of the hol¬ 
loa- fide of the liver, together with a nonv of 
the fix til pair 1 r replug ovtr it. 

C. 7 in hunk if the vena tain, 01 hollo::- vein. 

D. The poms biliarius, or gall-paffage. 

E. A btatiih of the axliac at lay. 

Fig. 4. Reprefents the fpleen, with its x-effds. 

A. The concave, or hollow Jide oj the Jplcat. 

B. TheJpimic vein. 

C. The Jplnnc at toy 

Fig. 5. Shews the Pancreas or Sweetbread freed 
ft cm its Membrane and part of its Sulfa nee, 
the better to fhew therein fc of its vtjjels. 

A. The body of the pancreas difficCled. 

B. The pancreatic dull. 

C. The orifice ofthejaidpaffage into the fitfgut. 
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D. An artery which is difperfsd through ItsJub - 
fance. 

E. A vein which accompanies the [aid artery. 

F. A branch of the intercofal nerves. 


Fig. 6. Shews the Kidneys, Ureters, and Bladder, 
with the Parts of Generation in a Ilorfe. 

A. The defending trunk of the hollow vein. 

B. The defending trunk of the great artery. 

C. The emulgent veins arifing out of the holloa 
vein. 

D. The emulgent arteries fpringing from the 
great artery. 

E. The kidneys. 

F. The deputyJddnrx t. 

G. The ureters. 

H. The bladder. 


I. Its infde. 

K. Its ncc/t, were it o' ens into tie urethra. 

L. The cavernous body of the yard. 

M. The urethra, 

N. The feed-prepat 1 n-e 'veins, commonly fo 
called. 

O. The preparing arienes. 

P. The pyramidal bodies, or corpora vanco - 

/-• 

Q. The right teftiJc, with its inner maf coat. 

It. The l.jt, J; v. J . / conl ■<. 

S. The cpididiaus cf the left t.Jticic. 

7'. The defer r,;.' :• ft:. j . 

U. V: i‘ jct'ti-P/iJlJdC / J . 

X. The profiatts. 

Frg. 7. llepr eft nts, the Womb cf a Mate, with 
its llorus ana l ubes, IS *. 

A. The bottom of the womb. 

B. The vagina, orjae.itii. 

C. The Jh-.aih cut open tv few the clitoris. 

13 . The cornu::, or horns oj the womb. 

E. The tub.r. or trump is. 

F. Their fimbria, t» jagged orifices. 

G. The ovaria, or ftar.es tj a mare. 

H. The broad ligaments. 

I. The bladder. 

K. Its infer lion into tkejheath , near its orifice. 

L. The outwa rd orifice if the Jhcatk. 


Fig. 8. Reprefents one of the Ovaria, or Tejluhs, 
taken off, and cut through the Middle, toJhtw the 
Eggs more plain. 

OJ 
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Of the MIDDLE VENTRICLE, or CIIEST, and 
Its PROPER CONTAIN I SC VESSELS. 

By the cheil is to be ttndcrflond all that ravity 
which is ctrcumfcrilicil above the collar hones, 
and below the mid rill', before the hrcafl-bone, be¬ 
hind and on both iidcs hv the hud:.-bone and ribs* 
Its containing parts arc the maleic*, hem s, pleura, 
and mcdialliniun. The intcrc.dials compofe all 
the flelh that fill up the (paces between the rils ; 
they are in number fixty-four. viz. thirty-two t>:i 
each fide ; and arc diilingtiiihed hv the external 
and internal, or the tippet moll and luwcrmull. 
The external take their life fiti’ti the lower part 
of the upper ribs, and end in the upper part o: 
the lower; and the internal from the upper part 
ol tlte lower ribs, ending in the lower part of the 
typer ; by which me.ns tbev n t only cl tiler in 
t! eir t tigins an 1 ii: r ert:or;«, but alfo in the conife 
ot thetr fi: re-, which run directly acrofs each other 
mi f rnt ol the lent X; lo that their action is 
ailo contrarv. 'I i.t i .hi tut! extending the chill, 

1 v tailing tin ribs, ,.:.d mawing thiin backward, 
help to nut'.e room lor die air irt in'piiat ion, or 
t;.k’:ig in tie.' breath; win reas the internal ton- 
trait the bteail, by drawing the ribs tlownwatd 
lowatd the btcafl-bom*. lot t.xpulfion of the air. 

Next to the mufc'ic-s on t!.e infide uf the ribs, 
we obferve the pleur:t. It is a iloublr membrane 
which fpriugs irom the iufi of the fpinc ; and 
takes its origin from tl ■■ io-u* of the tunes. It 
is perforated in fevera! places, for the ingrets and 
regrefs of the veflds which g>» front the heart to 
the head, and the vein* wh.di letnru Itutn theme; 
as a!Co for fitch as go downw.it d to the lower 
l e’lv and extremities, and tin»;>.: which return 
from thence to the b.' -ut. I - . v> ins arc from the 
t "r-v jin* fan, and itpj.et ; :uc:«. • ii.ds; it-, a: eric.> 
from the up; ei iniei t.of: i, a., i Hs uvtves hu.n 
between the sett.-! t.r o’ the ! in k, A> the peti- 
tonatum I urn: :i. > j r< r teguments tor ad the 
vifccra in • In? !• '. d ! v, fo tins periorms the 

finite ollice to ali t.!;*' parts < ontastied in the c.hcfl, 
witich it involve on all t; las. It is likewife a 
defence to t.mereoliai vdi d\ which run be¬ 
tween its nsctnl lull' s, preferring them from being 
grated and hint by the ribs. 

The diaphragm, or n.idiifT, whith divides the 
cbefl from the h.wer belly, tomes next in order. 
It is u thin fob fiance, but nitifcul.tr and flefhy, 
arifing, according to fume, irom its circumfe¬ 


rence ; and according to others, from the flcfliy 
| productions which fprirtg from the vettebra* of 
the loins. Its middle is nervous, and its two fides 
flcfliy; the direction of its fibres arc from its 
back and innermoft pari, or nervous body, 
branching out on each fide to its circumference 
towaids the ribs. It has fcvcral perforations, or 
pa dagos for the nerves and large blood-vcffcls, 
wie.li retain to ami from the lower belly, as alfo a 
| laigf one for the gullet. Its chief life is in 
j tv'pitai i.iti, and is the principal mufclc that allills 
in that action, dilating and contracting it fell, as 
the ribs aic dilated and contracted. It is alio 
ufehil in dlifling the prriflaltic motion ol the in- 
toil ines, wheteby the chyle is forwarded into its 
veil'd*, and the excrements to a difeharge. As 
the diaphragm divides the lower bollv ft out the 
chct'l fo the inediafiinum divides the el o'! in the 
middle. It is a double membrane, ai-' n 1 . !:om 
the ; b.iua, or rib-mat, \\heic, be ;iri.' g ..i die 
bn all-bone, it holds a direct t ourfe tu--. . \ the 
back. Near the luu k ami the bre.til. t:; : ■ mu: - 
bratte is united lor a little w„v ; b e in t ;<■ mi !- 
1 die it is fepaiated f,j wide as to contain th: !• a-t 
j ajnl its per il annum, or 1 a ■>. It is like t!:r ple-.-a. 
from whence it proceeds verv imooth on i •- 
fide towards the Iuii ( ts, but iiimcwh.it rough m. 
wai.ls tb.e heart, by tea foil the p-uicai'ium i 
l.eie: to it by leveral (mall membranous filar*. oiii*. 
Bi fides iti tile in di\idn:g t!ie I n all, it pit ’oivcs 
the l.e.ot hum being hint in it % nto'ion 1 y :!;■.• 
lionv fides ill the cite!!. It is farther me ul to 
fuila'ii tlie s'eHels whit h tahe 'heir r.iurfc t’lio-igh 
and hv its being l.uii to the midnlF, prcferies 
i lin.i mih; !e from In ing drawn n o much down. 
} watd !>v the weight of the liver, whole lufpeu- 
j lory li:’.!tr:tnt is fixed to it. 

Of Hi-. HEART and PF.IUCARD/l’M. Jv. 

Tire pcricaidiunt is that bag irt which the heart 
is imlofed, as in a jnitTe, It tifes from the 
halts or upper part of the heart, horn the 
outer coats of the great \cflds, wltieh fpting ori¬ 
ginally tu.m the pinna. It is of a middle fub- 
ilaucc, neither very haul, fo as to hurt the lungs, 
nor yet fo foil as to he itfclf eafily injured by 
the motion ol the heart. It is perforated in 
five places, viz. on the right (ide lor the afrciul- 
ing trunk ol the cava, which, coming from the 
liver, enters the right ventrii le, am! by the fub- 
clftvlau vein, wliuh defeend* by tltc channel- 
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bones into the fame ventricle; and thirdly, by the 
pulmonary artery, which goes out of the right 
ventricle into the lungs, and enters the left ven¬ 
tricle. And laftly lor the great artery that path's 
out of the faid ventricle. The life of this purfe, 
or bag, is to cover the heart, and he a defence to 
it, to contain a liquor to lubricate its parts, and 
keep its motion eafy and cool. 

The heart is the principal fountain which fends 
the blood and nourilhiuent iri’o all parts of the 
body, and is wonderfully fuited in every rcfpcfct 
lor that purpofe. It is fltuated in the midfi of the 
chcfl, communicating with all the veins, and is 
cncompalfed by the lobes of the lungs, as in the ■ 
plate, having its point inclining to tire h It fide. 

It is in drape not very different front what it is in 
mod other animals ; only in a horfc it does not 
grow lo gradually narrow towards its point. a- in 
Ionic, nor fu broad in proportion at its bads, or | 
root. Its fuhdaucc is lhliiv, and very folid, «It it ■ 
it may the better endure the perpetuity oi moir.-n, j 
and expel the blood with more force to all par s 
ol the hodv. It is lor that purpofe comp, led of 
lrnifcul.u and fleiltv fibres, wlticlr. towards the top. 
take tl.eir direction fpirullv. like the cotr.utlions 
of a ln.nl s (hell. It ha? a two-fold motion, winch, 
by aitatomids is called its A //At' and duijlok ; or, 
in otltct words, its contra*lion, when its top is 
drawn towards its bafis, or bottom, lor the expul- 
fiort of the blood into the arteries, and its dilation, 
when it is filled with blood Itom the veins. As 
often as we feel the pulle biat, fo often is the 
heart coiittafticd, it being tire contraction, or fv 
lolc of the heart, wlii li communicates that vihta- I 
tion, or puliation to all the arteries The heart, 
betides its pcricaidium abnvc-dcfcribcd. has two 
membranes, one that covers all its oiitf.de, which 
it derives from the outer coat of the great arterv. 
arid another which lines it through all its inlido, 
which proceeds fioni the inner coat of the fame 
vellol. It is Aim'd with fat towards its bottom, 
which keeps it ruoill and glib, as the li.pior in the 
pcricaidium does the tell ol its (uhiiance. lic- 
fidcs the large veffcls which empty theinlcives in¬ 
to it, and tlrofe which arc conilanilt Ld by it, 

■it has a vein and two artciics, which arc proper 
to it, and by which its liihAanec is chiefly uou- 
ri fired. Tbefc being wove all round it like a gar¬ 
land, are called lOt otur. It lias alio many fmail 
branches of nerves, which fpring from th: eijh t 
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pair, and fend forth other fmail branches to the 
peiicardium. Within the heart there are two 
ventricles, or caverns, divided into the right and 
left, by a flefhy partition. The right of thefc 
ventricles is much the wideA, but not quite fo 
long as the left, neither is it of fo compaEl a fub- 
Aancc, or of fo great Arengih, the feptum, or wall, 
being peculiar to the left. The reafon of this 
difference fee ms to be, hccaufc the right ventricle 
fends the blond only into the lungs by the pul¬ 
monary at terr, whereas the left detaches it into 
all parts of the hodv. The infide of thefc ventri¬ 
cles is very curioully made up, and interlined with 
fevcral Aelhy pillars, fomewhat refeml.ling the 
fmail Gothic column- ; tie ufe of which fc-m* 
to ! e cut illy for the better communication of the 
bio. d and 1 1 vie, bring, in every contraction, 
wrung ili oii. h them, as through a five. The 
nl!d. have each of litem valves, for t!ic 
! fi :r per l-.r:t:u:ce of thcii fevcral functions, viz. 
tint ; ■ Inch enters into the right vcniri- 

as three, called h from their trian- 

r.ukr f .'arc. 1 :.c y arc placed at the bottom of 
the he:;::t, w’.c.c the vein* enter, and pointing in¬ 
ward, a free* admittance is given to the blood, 
which goo into the heart, but none of it can re¬ 
tut n tit;? fame way. The vena alteriofa, or pttl- 
monarv arterv, which carries the blood from the 
fame vcmiu !e to the lungs, has alio three valves, 
called//■;front the riderublancc t’r.ev bear 
to the old Greek figina : thefc look from within 
outward, by which means they binder the blood 
fiom returning back again into the heart. To 
the r.rtn:,: >.•/./, or puhr.ona:v v.in, which re¬ 

turns the blood from the lungs into the left ven¬ 
tricle, belong two valves, called nr.lraLs , from 
the refeinblatiee they bear to a lr.nre. 1 befe 
have tin: lame office as tfiofe of the cava above 
defer ibed. And the three valves of the aorta, or 
great artery. railed ! : >ni’unarts, from tlu-ir being 
f.;Arrotted like fo manv half-moons, have the fame 
office as thole of a'tnia fmhm'nmii. 

Laillv, there belong alfo to the heart two auri¬ 
cles, or earkts, liom the lelemblanec they bear to 
ears, being feated like two purfes cm each fide of 
iis bafis. Tliefe earlets have tfieir diailole and fy- 
flole like unto the heart, only with this difference, 
that when the heart is contratled, the earlets are 
dilated ; and when the heart is dilated, the earlets 
are contracted; the reafon is, hccaufc they receive 
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the blood from the cava and pulmonary veins, fo 
that as they empty tlicmfelvcs into the heart, it 
forthwith becomes dilated ; and when the heart is 
contraSed, they mull of confequcnce be filled, the 
courfc of the venal blood being, at that interval, 
intercepted. The ufe of the auricles is to mca- 
furc out the blood in certain proportions, before 
it enters the heart, leil, rufliing in with too great 
an impetuofity, it might not only caufe the valves 
to be violated, but occafion a lufiocation in the 
heart itfclf, whereby the vital faculty would be 
quite deftroyed. 

Of the U’lSDP IP E and LUSGS. 

The lungs arc the chief inflruincnts of breath¬ 
ing, they fill up the greateft part of the cavity of 
the chef!, being divided into two lobes, one of 
which lie on the light hue of the tncdiallinum, 
and the other on the left. They arc compofed 
of the various ramifications, or branchings, of the 
veins, arteries, and nerves, together with the 
windpipe, the c\:ientity oi whole branches arc- 
very finely wove together, fo as to form an infi¬ 
nite number of little veficles, or air-bladders, rc- 
fembling fmall grapes when they an- extended, 
L-ut not very perceivable at any other time. When 
an animal fucks in the air, thefe little vcficuhr, 
or bladders, arc then dilated and lull, and when 
the air is emitted, as in expiration, they beconiv 
empty. 

The windpipe, v.liofe branches make up a great 
part of the li.hduncc of the lull’-, is that g;eat 
channel, which beginning at the root ol 1 he 
longue, defeends down the throat, and as fuon as 
it reaches the lungs, divides itfelt into two large 
branches, one to each lobe. Thefe fend of! a great 
many branches, which detach an infinite number 
of other branches that reach into all jiatts, and 
whole extremities open into the vcficuhr, or blad¬ 
ders above deferibed. This pipe is called the 
trachea, or afyaa arietta, from its roughnefs 
which name it obtains from the throttle to the 
lungs; but thofe branches which it fends off into 
each lube, are termed its hiomhia. It is com¬ 
pofed of a double membrane, which indoles its 
ciicnlar rings, the inncimoft of which being muf- 
cular, made up of ftreight and oblique fibres, it 
thereby contracts and dilates itfell in the action of 
breathing. Tbtle lings do not quite cucontpafs 
the treachca, or afpera aneria, but leave a fourth 
part of the circle wanting, lcft they Ihould hurt 


the gullet whereon it lies, and occafion pain in 
fwallowing ; but after it divides itfelt into its 
bronchia, they go quite round every branch of it, 
fo far as is perceivable to the naked eye; and 
doubtlcfs hold the fame form where it branches 
arc the moft minute and fmall. Thefe rings be¬ 
ing, in a great mcafurc, cartilaginous, endue the 
whole windpipe, and all its branches, with a fort 
of clafiicity, or fpring, whereby it afts in concert 
with its membranous and mufcular parts. The 
blood vetTels, which alfo compote a great part of 
the bulk of the lungs, aie partly a branch from 
the great artery, but principally the pulmonary 
artery and vein. Thefe veins and arteries have 
fiequcnt inof'culations, or communications one 
with another, by which means they become curi- 
ouflv interwoven tow.uds thofe vclicuhv, or air- 
bladders above mentioned, which kind of flrufcturc 
is, that every minute particle ot the blood in thofe 
parts, may he impregnated with air. 

As to the ufe of the lungs, it is evident, from 
what has been already f«iid, that they are the chief 
organs of refpiration, being in every refprft, 
foiled to rcicise the air, which is the proper ele¬ 
ment for all quadrupeds, as well as man, to breathe 
in. And as the windpipe, with all its branches, 
is made up of cartilaginous rings, which aft in 
con. fit with its n.oi'e n!.ir coat, it therein* becomes 
< t! hud v.itli a loti ot ch.liicily, or fpring. by 
wli'ch it >s extended ns oiten as the ail is drawn 
in, and in expiiation luvi mes again contracted. 
r f his foit ot mcchnniim is plainly vifihle in the 
windpipe ol any animal, which being drawn out 
to its lull Icti.'ili, ii.-iinidiatclv gathers itfelt up, 
as loon as the force whereby 11 was Hutched is 
removed. The elevation and depiellion of the 
elicit is in like manner occafioned by the'ex ten- 
fion and conttactioti ot the lungs ; and as its 
aftion is thus fublervient to them in rrfpir.ition, 
it lectns alio to l c chiefly ilciivcd from tlicm, fo 
tltat the air may be ptopcrly termed the prin¬ 
cipal though not the immediate caufe of that 
at l ion. 

Of the LARVXX and PIIARYX.X rci t/i the 
TOSS US, &V. 

1 he larynx is cun-poled of five cartilages, or 
grift les, the firllof which is called fit/if,//mis, bc- 
caufc it rcfcmhlrs a fiiit Id ; the next is called 
annularis, fioni its likeuc-fs to the ring which the 
Turks wear on their thumb, when they go a 
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fhooting. The third and fourth, becaufc they are 
joined together under one common tegument, and 
refemble an ewer, are therefore tetmed guttales ; 
thefe two lorm the glottis, or little tongue. The 
filth is named the epiglottis, because it is placed 
above the glottis. The Jubilance of this is foft, 
and its (hape like an ivy-leaf, and ferves as a 
valve to hindei anv thing from falling into the 
windpipe. Tliel'c cartilages are moved by fewral 
pair o' mufeh-, and fct\c principally to frame 
and modulate the voire in all creatures, and arc 
theirb»re the inllruments of neighing in horfes. 

The larynx has two pair of glands, or kernels, 
belonging to it ; one pail is placed on its upper 
part, and at the fidcs of the uvula, and arc called 
the tonjils ; and by fome, in human bodies, the 
almonds of the rat s. Thefe chiefly feparate the 
Haver which comes from a hoife’s mouth, and 
ferves to moiflen not only the larynx, to which 
they chicflv belong, but alfo the gullet, by which 
means every thing pafles down it the more 
readily. The other pair arc placed at the lower 
end of the larynx, otic on each fide of the 1 'cuti- 
form, or (hield-likc griftle thefe in horfes are 
vety large, and arc fwcllcd when a horfe has got 
the glanders. 

The top of the gullet, or pharynx, is fo called 
from its office, bccaufc it carries and conveys 
food from the mouth towards the flomach ; and 
is Ibmewhat more flelhy than the u-fl of the gullet, 
being alfo feated in the upper part ol the throat, 
belli ltd the larvttx. 

4 

'lhe annexed Plate Jlu u s all the Parts cj the 
middle Cavity, or Cl.JL 

Fig . l. Rcprjerits thefe Parts in fit a. 

A. The outward teguments laid back. 

B. The breafl-bcne, and fume fun t rf the ribs 

alfo laid back to Jin to the parts contained 
in the/aid cavity. 

C. The great kernel, called thymus. 

D. The heart . 

E. The right and left lobes of the lungs. 

F. The mediafttnum , 

G. Part of the midriff. 

Fig. 2 . Shews the I'eua Cava, and right J'cn- 
tric/e of the Heart difftiled. 

A. The orifice oj the coionary vein. 

B. The treble pointed valves. 

C. The fibres which Jafcn the ends of the valves 
to the fubflance of the heart. 

No. 18. 4 


D. The fdes of the ventricle. 

Fig. 3 . Shews the left Ventricle alfo opened 
length-ways, toJhew its Valves. 

A. The pulmonary vein coming from the lungs. 

B . The valves called mitrales. 

Fig. 4. Reprefents the Lungs divejled of their 
Parenchyma, orJleJhy fubflance. 

A. The larynx. 

B. The windpipe, 

C. Its various b tan ekes. 

D. The innumerable little bladders at the ex¬ 
tremities oj the branches. 

Of the UPPER CAVITY, cr HEAD, and its 
PROPER CONTAINING PARTS. 

The proper containing parts of the head, are 
five, viz. the mufcles, pericranium, periqfleum, 
full, and the meninges, or membranes contained 
within it. The pericranium is a vety thin mem¬ 
brane fpread over the whole lku!I, adhering every 
where to the pcrioflcum, excepting were the tem¬ 
poral mufcles come between them. There arc a 
great number of (lender fibres, which pafs from it 
through the futura*, or Teams of the fkull, to the 
duia mater,or uppermoflmembrane of the brain; 
which fibres ferve to flay that membrane in its 
place, fo as to h:udcr the brain from being hurt 
by the hardnefs and iinevcntiefs of the fkull in 
violent concuffions of the mufcles of the head. 

The pciiollcum, to which the pericranium ad¬ 
heres, is a fubflance of the fame nature and ufe, 
only that it is foinewhat thinner. It is endued 
with an cxipiifite fenfe, from whence fometimes 
arifes ait exceffive pain when the bones are 
wounded, they being thcuifelves altogether in- 
feufihle. Thefe two membranes have arteries 
i'tom the carotids, and veins from the external ju¬ 
gulars, and are ihicfly of ufe to cover and defend 
the fkull from out waul injuries, which otherwif'e 
would be expofed and laid bare by every accident. 

Immediateh under the fkull, we obferve the 
dura mater, fo called from its texture, which is 
very firm ; and likewife to give origin to mod 
membranes throughout the body. It is the up¬ 
permofl membrane peculiar to the brain, which 
it involves and covers on all parts, and is fo well 
tailened to the internal proceflea of the fkull, 

■ hat it cannot cafily be removed ; and bcfidcs the 
communication which has been obferved to be 
Ik tween it and the pericranium, it is tied to the 
membrane underneath it, viz. the pia mater, and 

to 
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to the brain itfelf, by the blood-vefTels which pe¬ 
netrate the fkull, and are inferted in it, and pais 
through it. This membrane is double, as the 
peritonaeum ami pleura, and fends forth a produc¬ 
tion, which in man rcfcmbles a fickle, and is there¬ 
fore called ihejafx, it being broad toward the 
hind part of the head, and narrow and iharp to¬ 
ward the nofe, and curved at top. This divides 
the upper parr, or cortical fubflance of the brain, 
diicclly in the middle into a right and left fide. 
M ithin its duplicaturc ate feveral cavities, called 
the finujes of the dura mater ; the longefl of 
which runs length-way ftom before to the noli, 
where it ss divided into fume branches, whereof 
two defeend downward to the bottom of the oc¬ 
ciput, and a third to the glandula pinealis. Thefe 
ate luppofed to be eifierns that contain the fuper- 
a'.iuumiing blood, which is emptied into them by 
the arteries, and fucked up again at lcilure by the 
veins. 

1 he pu r mater, wltich immediately involves the 
brain, and adhetes dole ti» it in its convolutions 
ami folds, is a very thin membrane, but ofex- 
tjuifilc fettle, lor which tea foil feveral anatomifls 
li.i\e been ol opinion that all the nerves which 
strife from the head, derive their coats from it, and 
wot lrurn the medullar part itfelf. It is furniihed 
with an induin' number of arteries, which fpring 
front the carotids and cervical arteries, and veins 
front the jugulais, all width ate very final!, but 
finely interwoven i :n* with at.other. Tlrefe two 
membranes ate run only if nfe to cover at d in¬ 
volve the brain, i:i order to prefers c it, and to 
keep its foofe duhdanee together, but alfo to 
fit (lain the vefb.ls that enter into it, Thev arc i 
farther uleful, as they mal.a up the two inner- 
mod coats whir h fJi'-atli ti.e pith of the !>,»< 

Of iU Blt.il.\ .W CF.REItUJ.VM. MEIH'I.- 

la oa/.oxh.nj,„,. j i‘ini </ the hacx. 

The! i. in of a lujib.* is much h is in propor- ! 
t:u:i than thv bran *.d a tti.i’i, bn; is corujirffed of 
a nieiiLillai % fluldluuce, ; rut Isa-. mofl or all the 
i itne parts winch am tltlr ovcrahlc in a human 
bud. I> i. uivi’b.-i into three parts, via, the cl-. 
itbrum, cetel elltini, o: brainlet, and tl.e medulla 
ethmgaM. 'Ihe cerebrum contains all* that fub- 
dan.c which lies uppern.ofl in the head, and 
which t . divided in lull by the falx above def- 
cribcd. Its out fide is of an afhy colour, and 
iormyd into feveral convolutions and windings, 


( but not with any vifible regularity, as the cere¬ 
bellum; its infide is white, and therefore called 
the i or pus call ofum. The cerebellum is divided 
from the cerebrum, by a production of the pia 
mater, which alfo affords a particular cover to 
all its folds, which keep them feparate from 
each other. This is made up of four pans, where¬ 
of two arc lateral, one on each fide ; the other 
two are in the middle, flamling before and be¬ 
hind ; they arc fomewliat oibieular, and are 
called the proi/Jfus rermuulat it, from the icfcnt- 
hlancc they bear to the wotms in rotten tim¬ 
ber. 

The medulla oblongata, is the beginning of the 
ipiitdl marrow; it isofan unifoim white and 
compaft fubilancc, hauler than the brain or cere¬ 
bellum. It arilcs front fix roots, two ol which 
fpring from that part of the brain which is called 
the torpor a Jhiata ; the other Four aril’e lower and 
more backward, Irom thole protuberances which 
are termed the nutes and trjler. It is round, be¬ 
ing in length about two inches within the head, 
befote it paifes out at the noil, whence it is con¬ 
tinued along the chine downward to the funda¬ 
ment, and through all that p.iffage is termed the 
/final marrow, or pith of the back. This has, 
befides the pia ma.'rt and dura ma.'rr, another 
membrane, which forms its outrimull or third 
coat, and is fait! to asife from a lining lig.sr.cu: 
whir !i binds together the lore part of the i ;. i.- 

hli|H';‘. 

lint before we proceed to the life ol the leans, 
it will not be amifs to take a view ol ilivp.utj 
lotnewhat more narrow iv, that the learner may he 
the mote fully infirm ted in the knowledge of 
that which in all animal bodies is lo abfolutcly 
liecefiai v and elieutial to liter and motion. In or¬ 
der to which, we will follow the uTual method 
of di.Iff tton, beginning with its under fide, hav¬ 
ing already taken a general furvey of the wlude. 

'I he lirll thing whir h is the mud obfi rval Ic on 
that fide, is the rele mu aide, fprrad all over :h<* 
bottom ol the brain, and is a curious net-work id 
blood veflels, lormed out ol the finall twigs which 
fpiing from the largeII branches oi the carotid 
and cervical arteries, having palled through the 
fkuil by proper holes in the hones of the temples. 
Thefe veflels are the more adapted ami fitted to 
the ttourifliincnt of the brain, as they arc thus in¬ 
terwoven one with another, by which means the 

blood 
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blood takes a much longer flay than if they ob- 
fcrvcd a more ftraight anil equal direflion. 

The glaudula pituitaria, is the next thing ob- 
feivahlc ; towards the bottom of the brain it is 
cnclofed "'ithin the membranes, and feated in a 
frnall cavity in the os eumiforme, or wedge-like 
bone, appointed by nature for that purpoh*. It 
lias a conduit called the infundibulum, or funnel, 
whuh conveys the excrements of the brain into 
it; and Tor that reafon mofl anatomifls have be¬ 
lieved there was a paflage fjuin it to the nofc ; but 
late enquiries have chl'coviic-.l two fmall ducts 
which it fends off to the jugular veins; f.i that 
fume arc of opinion it is again mixed with the 
blood. This Inline!, or injuudibuinm, is fai l to 
take its rife from the hue pan of the third vcntii- 
cle, into which this n:oif!tt:e fee ms to he hill (e- 
parated, and is only convened !>y it to the gland 
above mentioned, where it ptohablv unde:goes 
another degree ol refinement, that it may be the 
better adapted to the purpofes of nature. 

Anatom ills have been vciy much puzzhdto 
find proper refemhlames for level a! parts of tlie 
brain, having difling'iilhcd fume ol them bv the 
names of nates, or buttocks, and others 1 v that 
ol ttjlcs, or Hones, Tlicfe come next under our 
confidcration ; they are lour orliiettlar or round 
eminences, winch jut out from the medullj ob¬ 
longata. or beginning of the fpinal marrow ; the 
two iii lL being the large!), and the two others only 
appendages to them. The ccifora jlnaf.i, fo 
called from their being flreaked or chamfered, 
arc only the ends of the two thighs, which pro¬ 
ceed from the buttocks, by thefc the medulla ob¬ 
longata adheres to the bruin, as has been obferved ; 
and by the nates and tefles alio\e deferibed, it 
adheres to the cerebellum, or braiultt. Between 
the buttocks is placed the gland called the glan- 
dula pincahs , and has been thought bv fouto phi- 
lofophcrs to be the feat of the foul, though mo. 
dernau atomills have fo far degraded it, as to make 
it only the penis or yard of the brain, l oth on 
account ol its fituatiou, and probably as it fee ms 
to be ol no other life than to feparatc a little clear 
lymph from the arterial blood. 

Between the buttocks, and near this little gland 
there is a frnall chink, to which fume have given 
the name of anus ; others have called it the vulva. 
Whether it has obtained this appellation in de- 
rifion of the other, is not material. As for the 


ventricles of the brain, which by fomehave been 
reckoned four, by fome three, and by others but 
one, I fhail not trouble my reader about the 
number, but only take notice that they are ft- 
mated in tlie middle of the brain, reaching for¬ 
ward towards the nofc, and downward towards its 
bottom, in fliape of a half-moon. The ufe of 
thefe ventricles is, according to the luted enqui¬ 
ries in anatomy, to ferve as a receptacle for that 
portion of the fei utn which is feparated from the 
ghmdulous fkin that invcfls them, and from the 
glaudula pituitmia, and is thought to be again 
imbibed by the vein', and l»y them conduced 
afrc lh into the itiafs of blood. They arc like- 
wife thought of life to give a free parage to the 
blood in :hofe channels called phxus rl: or aides, 
th..t sun along tinii !idc«, w hich probably might 
be too much ti-mprcllcd by the great weight of 
the brain, had not nature found out that tree and 
c.dy Ibt'.-ition for them. 

irefidis thole parts already deferibed, there are 
to be found in the brain the fornix, feptum luci- 
dum, and the corpus rallufum. We have already 
taken notice of the corpus callofuni, as being the 
innci fit!.''lam e of the brain, which isdidingutlhcd 
fiom the cortical part that involves it by its w Inte¬ 
nds, &c. The feptum lucidum is only that parti¬ 
tion which divides the ventricles and the fornix, 
&c. is a kind of vault or arch which rifes bstween 
• he brain and the medulla oblongata, and ferves 
to bear up the upper part of the brain, that it 
may not prefs too bard upon the fubjacent parts. 

Now, as to its aft ion and ufe, it is vety certain 
the luxiin, according to the philofophcrs* terms, is 
the chiei feat of the animal faculty, as the heart 
is the fountain of the vital; the animal fpirits be- 
ing prepared liotn its parenchyma, or marrowy 
fuhltumc, and from thence conveyed into the 
nerves, which communicate fettle and motion to 
all parts ol the hodv. Thefc fpirits are firll of all 
formed out ol the vital, or, in other wotds, out of 
tlie ar.ciul blood, w hich is couflantlv fent by ti e 
heart to ihe bruin, white there ate innumerable 
twigs dtij erh d, not only iluough its cortical or 
grcyilh fuMlaiuc, but a! b through its white and 
medullary fal fljncc; loittv of which twigs fprintj 
lnmi t:se plexus chore ides and reft mirabiU above 
deferibed, and others immediately from the caro¬ 
tids thcmfclvcs- The fupcrfluuus ferum is fepa- 
rated by the glands, and that portion of the blood 
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which is not changed to animal fpiiits, is taken up 
by the veins and returned from whence it came. 
As Toon as thofc fpirits are elaborated, or, rather, 
as foon as the blood has undergone fo many dif¬ 
ferent modifications and changes in the capillary 
or hair-like veffcls of the brain, as to render its 
particles fine enough to p;tfs through the inner 
medullar fubflance, they then enter thofe fibre* 
which compote it, and feem to be no other than 
a large bundle o' tubuli, or little pipes, which 
fomewhat obferve the fame ceconomy with thofe 
of the kidneys, which pafs from the external glan¬ 
dular part to the carunculsr papillares. Thefc 
little particles, or rather fpirits, are conveyed by 
the tubuli to the upper proceffes of the medulla 
oblongata , viz. the corpora firiata, nates, tcfles.&c. 
and arc there emptied into the nerves, whofe in¬ 
ner fubfiance is white and fibrous, like the me¬ 
dulla from whence they fpring. 

After this ihort account ol the formation of the 
animal fpirits, the next thing that occurs, is, in 
what manner they become the initrumcnis of 
fenfe and motion. In order to give the reader a 
general idea ol this, it will be nccelfary, in the 
firll place, to confider the fubiiancc of a nerve, 
which is very folid and compact, proceeding, by a 
kind of gradation, from that of the brain ; for, as 
the corpus callufum, or inner fubAancc of the 
brain, is more firm than the conical part, fo a 
nerve is, even at its origin, fomc degrees beyond 
tbat in folidity ; by which means it is the more 
adapted to its peculiar functions. Hcfulcs the fo¬ 
lidity and compaflnefs of the nerves, their tente- 
nefs is alfo a great means of their action ; for as 
the blood-vcflcls, which have no other fenfe hut 
what is borrowed from them, and as their office 
is only to carry vital fpirits for the common nou- 
rifliment of the body, as thefc are therefore branch¬ 
ed off in many circumvolutions and turnings, and 
are formed irregularly into fuch meanders as we 
obferve in brooks and rivulets, and as fume 
branches are fent upwards and others downward, 
as is ncceffary in order to their fevcial functions, 
fo the nerves, on the other hand, as they take their 
origin from the head and fpinc, arc detached from 
thence into all parts of the body, in fuch manner 
as they may be every where braced as ftreight as 
the firings or cords of an inftrument; by which 
mean- they have a free and uninterrupted undu¬ 
lation, and, as in all their branching*, they are 


fcarccly at all contorted, but for the mod part* 
form complete and perfeft angels, the fan! undu¬ 
lation being communicated as entirely to their 
origin, as it then courfe was direflly ftraight from 
it. Therefore as the nerves are of a very compaft 
and folid form, and can be braced and extended 
in fuch manner as has been obferved, and conse¬ 
quently endued with el illii.ity, they muft cafily 
and fuddcnly communicate all fenfatioris to the 
imagination, there being no part of the body 
which does not participate of fome little fibrillar, 
or threads detached from them ; or, according to 
fome, there being no part of the body which is 
not more or Icls adapted to receive the neivouS 
juie»’ ; by which means aclofcami intimate cor- 
rcfpoudcncc is kept up with the nerves. So that 
when an animal body is touched on any part, it 
is prefently fenfiblc of that touch, by virtue ol a 
communication which they keep between the 
head and all parts of the body. 

As to motion, to which the nerves arc equally 
fiihfcrviem, it is termed voluntary, in a man, and 
[rontaneous in a brute creature, us the one is faid to 
afcl bv the determination ol the will, and the 
other bv itiflinci ; but this is not material, fincc 
both are faid to be produced by the determina¬ 
tion of the animal fpirits; for when any creature 
goes to move, the Ipirits are thought to be de¬ 
tached in a more than ordinary quantity into 
thofe pans which arc to lie put in motion. And 
as the arterial blood always accompanies the fpi¬ 
rits, and is equally determined with them, the 
mufclcs are thereby filled or emptied, according 
as the will or iufiinct directs, as wc 1 hall fee more 
fully hereafter. 

Of the RISE and PROGRESS of the XERI’ES. 

Be Tides the nerves, which arife iiom the ver¬ 
tebrae of the neck, back, and loins, theic arc 
nine pair which take their oiigm iminonately 
within the fkull. 1 he firll are thofe whidi go to 
the nofr, and are therefore called the ol jail nr y 
nerves, and by fome the mamillary proeejjes, be- 
caufe they are round at the end, like a pap. They 
rife from the (hanks ol the medulla oblongata, 
between the corpora flriata and the chambers ol 
the optic nerves, from thence running along the 
bottom of the brain, alter increafing and grow¬ 
ing they are divided into a gicat many 

twigs, which receive outer coats from the dura 
mater, having only before a (ingle integument 
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from the pi* mater. Many of thefe twigs pafs 
through the holes of the fteve-like bone to the 
nofe, where they help to compofc the organs of 
fmclling. The lecoud pair are the optic or eye 
nerves ; thefe rife a little behind the former, out 
of the medulla oblongata; at their rife they are 
fomewhat foft, being only covered with the pia 
mater, but as foon as they reach the dura meter, 
they become clothed by it, as the olfactory 
nerves before defciibed. This outermoft coat 
conflitutes the fclerotia or horny tegument of 
the eve; and from the pia mater proceeds the 
next coat ol the eye, called the uvea, from its rc- 
femhlance to a grape in colour, and laflly, the 
marrowy fuhflancc lortns the retina, or net-like, 
which by feme is called its third coat. 'I he thiid 
pair are called the eye-movers ; thefe arife from 
the bottom of the medulla oblongata ; at the rife 
they arc united, which is the rcafon why fome 
believe, when one eve is carried towards any ob- 
jrfd, the other is alio direfitd towards the fame ; 
as the optic nerves pafs thtough the firft hole of 
the wedge-like bone, thefe pafs through the fc- 
cond. until they come to the mnfcles of the eye 
where thev are difperfed ; by their actuating the 
mufcles, the fcveral motions of the eye are per¬ 
formed. The fourth, or pathetic pair ; thefe take 
their rife different from all the tell, viz. from the 
top of the medulla oblongata, behind the neats 
and tefles, and palling along the fide of the me¬ 
dulla, arc afterwards hid in the dura mater, until 
they reach the hole through which the tail pair 
pafs, which thev accompany, until tl.cy are in- 
ferted in the trochlear mufc les of the e\ t s : thefe 
ate railed by Dr. Willis the pathetic netves, 
which move the eyes in all paflions and .-.S.-rtion*. 
The fifth pair take their beginning in a boric a 
little below the former, though in a human fub- 
jcfci they lee in to arife fior.i the cerebellum. 
Thefe are made up ol a bundle of fibres gatheted 
together, fo that they appeal to he a iiumhct of 
nerves fpringing from one common origin, which 
fen-l out branches into all pails of the head, viz. 
to the eyes, the palate of the mouth, the nofe. 
but chiefly to the lower jaw. The temporal 
mufcles, and mufcles of the face, and fume 
branches which go downwards, inoculating with 
the fixtli pair, conflitute the root or fit ft trunk of 
the intcrcollal pair. It is owing to the fevcral 
branchings and inoculations of tliefc nerves fol- 
No.stf. 


lowing, that there is fo great a fympatliy and con- 
fen t among all thofe parts where they take their 
progrefs. The fixth pair inoculate with the fifth, 
after they have pa (Ted fingiy through the fame 
hole of the fkull, and been hid fome time under 
the dura mater; after which they fend back fome 
bnnehes, which con Haute the beginning of the 
intercoftal nerves. Each of thefe arc divided 
near the orbit of the eye into two, one being 
fpent on that inuftle of the eye, which draws it 
outwards ; tItc other, on that which is only pro¬ 
per to brutes, called the /eighth mu file. I he 

feventh pair arc the auditory nerves; tliefc in 
a human head lake their life from under the an¬ 
nular proceffcs of the cerebellum, but in a hnrfic, 
from the fides of the oblong marrow. They 
have two proc effcs. one of which is fomewhat 
foft, and is carried through the hole o! the os 
petrofutn, in»o the cells ol the cars, which it 
clothes with a very fine membrane, ar..l I-y which 
the founds arc conveyed into the common fe:t- 
forv; the other is Ltd to conduce chiefly to 
motion, fending forth fcveral flips to the tongue, 
lips, mouth, and nofe, auuatirg the outward or¬ 
gans of the voice ; others take their cottrfe to the 
mufcles ol the foi cheat! and eye-lids ; and fom; 
to the mufcles ot the car... aflifli -.g a boric in mov¬ 
ing iiis eves and e«»is upon hearing or feeing 
any thing that is aftonilbmg to him. The eighth 
pair is generally termed the pjrvagum, or wan- 
deiingpair, became they inoculate and keep up 
a communication with the branches of many 
j othei nerves and are diflnbutcd, not only to the 
; l.ea 1, but alfo into many other parts of the body, 
particulailv to the heatt. the lungs, and fiomach, 
as alio to all the othei vclccra in the lower belly. 
The lalt pair ..rc reck -.ed only branches ot the 
filth and fixtli. Lec<.i:!c thev take their origin from 
fome ut t! i ii tv. ut t mg 1 ranches. This piir has 
a!fo fevcral inoculations, and are formed with 
oilier branches into fcveral picxufcs, as thofe tail 
ileferibed, bin not fo numerous. They take their 
comic chu-ilv to the imfcntcry and loins, end¬ 
ing towards the fundament, in fevcral fmall 
twigs. 

Having deferibed the nerves, which take their 
origin within the fkull, we proceed in the next 
place to thofe which derive thcii beginning from 
between the joinings of the neck, back, and loins, 
which (hall, in a manner, be but juft named, they 
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being in number thirty-feven, whereof feven arife 
from the neck, fevcntecn from the back, and 
thirteen from the loins and os facrum. Thofe of 
the neck arc all of them difperfed, partly on the 
mufclcs of the face, partly on the mufcles of the 
neck itfclf, and partly on thofe of the (houlders 
and fore-legs; only it is to be remarked, that a 
twig from each nerve of the fifth part, being 
joined with the like twigs of the fourth and fixth, 
compofc that remarkable nerve which goes to the 
midriff, called the nervus phrcnicus. 

The firft two pair, which arife ftom between 
the vertebrae of the back, communicate with the 
lowermoftof the neck, fending forth fontc twigs to 
the neck and fhouldcrs. The fecund, as alfo all 
that follow, fend each of them a twig to the intcr- 
coffal nerve, or nerve of the ninth pair, their 
other branches being chiefly fpent on the in- 
tcrcoftal mufcles, and mufclcs of the back, 
with fome fin all Hips towards thofe of the lower 
belly. As thefe arc chiefly difperfed among the 
mufcles of the back, the intercoflals, and the muf¬ 
clcs of the lower belly, fo thofe of the loins, and 
thofe alfo which fpring from the os facrum, are 
difperfed into the mufclcs of the loins, hips, and 
hind-legs, only that the anterior, or fore-branches 
of the firff pair of the loins, are fpent on the flcfhy 
part of the midriff or mufcic pfoas, and the pofte- 
rior branches on the mufcic, called the longi/Jimus 
not ft. The yard of a horfe, and the womb of a 
marc, arc alfo furniflied from the anterior branches 
of the loins, and tcfliclcs from the antciior 
branches of the os facrum, fent off to them from 
the fore-part of the thigh. 

0 J the EYES, and their SEVERAL PARTS. 

The eyes are the organs or inlfrumcnts of fec- 
* n 3« the ideas of all outward objects being con¬ 
veyed by them to the common fenforv. They 
arc ol' a convex glubular figure, inclofcd within 
their proper lids, which is an mbit, or fockct, 
made for that purpofe out of the bone. The eye¬ 
lids ferve as a fafeguard to prcfct ve them from 
duff, and other external injuries. They are com- 
pofed of the fkin, flefliy pannicic, and mufcles, 
which are all wrought into an exquifilc ftnenefs ; 
the inner membrane, which is very finooth, that 
the eye may move the more eafily under it, is a 
produ&ion of the pericranium ; the extremities, 
or edges, are bard and griftly, partly to help their 
action, and partly that they may meet clofc togc. 


ther. The eye itfelf is compofed of three hu¬ 
mours, and four tuniclcs. The firll of its tunicles 
is called adnata ; it arife* from the pericranium, 
and is fpread all over the white of the eye, by 
which means it keeps it firm in its orbit or focket. 
It is of exquifite fettle, and very full of blood-vcl- 
fcls, which are perceivable at all times, but efpcci- 
ally when the eve has received any hurt. I he 
next, which is the firll of its proper coats, is called 
the ft I trot iitt, from its hardnefs. It ariles from 
Mic dura matei, being opaque on its liind-part ( 
but clear and tranfparcnt, like horn, on its fore- 
pait, from whence it obtains another name, and i s 
called the tanr.i. The third is called ckoroida, 
from its rcfemblance to the chorion, which in- 
clofcs the foetus in the womb. This arifes from 
•lie pia mater, as it alfo forms the inncrmoil eoaf 
of the optic nerve. It is black on its infidc, and 
open on its fore-part the whole breadth of the pu* 
pilla. The fore-part of this coat is alhi diiiiit- 
guilhcd from its back-part, by the name of uvea 
from its rcfembling the colour of a grape. To 
this belongs the ligamentum ciliarc, hecaufc it 
confifis of flendcr filaments, like the hairs of the 
eyc-lids. The ufe of thefe filaments is to widen 
and conflringe the cryfial line humour, by con¬ 
tracting or opening the perforation of the ana. 
The inncrmofl, or fourth ttmiclc, is an expaufion 
of the Jubilance of the optic nerve, and is called 
the retina, hecaufc it cncompaffeth the glaffy hu¬ 
mour, like a net; by a combination of the rays of 
light on the fine filamentr. of this cesa!, and the re¬ 
flection which is raufed by the opaquenefs ol the 
fclerotit a, and the biackuds ol the infidc of the 
uvea, all external images aie cniivc yed dillinct to 
the imagination; wheteas. il the lays were :k,i 
tliiis collected on the retina, thete would be no 
fueli thing as rhffinu viliott. 

'I he lmmoiirs i t the eye, which come next to 
be ronfidered, are in number three. The outcr- 
tnoff is called the avtroui, or watery humour, be¬ 
ing thin anti fluid, like water; il fills up the fpaee 
between the cornea and cryilalliuc humour in 
the fore-part of the eye. The tryjialhne is the 
next, fo called hunt its brightness, being clear 
and tranfparcnt, like cryfial; it is inclofcd in tho 
vitreons, or glaffy humour, and is the chief iii- 
flrument wnerehy the rays ol light are collected 
upon the filamentous expanfion of the retina. 
The lail is called ahe glaffy humour. It is not fo 
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folid as the cryftalline, but exceeds both it and the 
watery humour in quantity ; it is partly convex, 
excepting that cavity where it receives and fur- 
rounds the cryftalline. It is not fo bright as the 
cryftalline, but yet tranfparcnt, that the vifihle 
fpccics received into the cryftalline humour, 
might not be reflected before they reach the reti¬ 
na, but (hould be tranfmitted to it pure and un¬ 
in ixed. 

Of the KARS. 

The car is divided into the external and in¬ 
ternal ; the external is that part which a horfc 
moves backward and forward at plcafure, and is 
fo well known, that there needs but little to he 
faid about it. Its ufe is partly for ornament, and 
partly to gather all founds, and tranfmit them to 
the internal. The internal ear ennfifts of fcvc- 
ral parts, which are very curious, and are f>-ated 
in the cavity ol the os petrnfum. The firft ol 
tlicfc is the drum, with its cold and inufclcs. The 
dium is a verv thin and tranfparcnt membrane, 
being «n expaiifion ol the foftcr procefs of the 
auditory nerve ; It is very dry, that it may the 
better contiibute to the heating ; and llrot’g, 
that it may the better endure loud founds, or any 
other external injuries ; for if once this be broken, 
or any ways telaxed, a deatnefs mu ft unavoidal 1\ 
cnluc. Within this membrane there is a c avity, 
called the icnJiu . where are lour little hones, 
which arc bound together by a fmall ligament 
proceeding from the cord of the drum. The 
fit'll is called the hammer, which lies upon the fe- 
cond, called the anx.il. The third is named the 
Jlapn, or ftirrup ; but in a horfe it is tiiam ular. 
L'pon the upper part of the ilirrup the longeft 
foot of the anvil Hands. The fourth is called 
arhi li/at ; it is of a totmd (ltape, and tied with 
« (lender ligament to the fide of the ftirrup, where 
it is iaftened to tlu* anvil. Thcfc bones are a de¬ 
tente to the drum, and preferve it hum being 
torn, or heat inward by the violent vibrations of 
the outward air in loud founds, and are thus af- 
fifling to the fetife of hearing. When the exter- 
nal air heats upon the drum, it is driven againll 
the hammer, which flukes upon the anvil, as 
the anvil beats againft the ftirrup ; and as this 
force is more or lefs exerted, fo the Ilirrup opens 
the oval window more or lefs, and proportionally 
the ibund appears louder or lower. The cavities 
within the os patrulum, arc in number three ; 


ago 

the firft, wherein tlicfc four little bones are fitu- 
ated, is called tile concha, from its refembling the 
fhell of a taber. When the membrane is (truck 
upon by any outward found, the echo is made 
in this cavity, as in a common drum. There 
are in this cavitv, divers inflrumcnts, whereof 
fomc arc for puliation, as the four little hones 
above-mentioned ; lomr arc for conducing the 
air into the other cavities, fuch are the two 
fmall perforations, called the windows ; and a 
third fort are tlmfe bv which the pituitous mat¬ 
ter, collected within its cavity, is difeharged to¬ 
ward the palate and nofe. The firft of thefc two 
perforations being the uppermoft and largcil, is 
from its figure named the oval uind which is 
kept ihutnext the concha, by the balls of the ftir¬ 
rup, as often as the found ccafes. The other, 
which is round, is always open, hav ::g no cover¬ 
ing, and is divided i.y the os f-jtnmtnofum into 
two pipes, one of whit :i tetri!. to the cochlea, the 
other into the labyrinth. The !u f yrrnih, which 
is the fecund cavity, by its feveral turnings and 
windings, which are fomewha: circular, modu¬ 
lates the founds in fuch manner as tt.try may be 
leifurelv communicated to the auditorv nerve, 
which is difpcriid tluough ti:c membrane that in- 
vefls this cavity. There are, 1 elides the two win¬ 
dows which open into this cavitv-, one perfora¬ 
tion which opens out *f it into the inner cavitv, 
called the coiklea, into which the air paftes, after 
it has been agitated in this cavity and the concha. 
Befidcs thefe, there are four other fmall holes for 
the ingrefs of the nervous fibres, that are inferted 
on the membrane, which clothes it. The ; e. Idea, 
which is the third and innermoft cav itv , is to 
called from the refemhlatuc it has to a fnail s 
fhell, cfpcciallv in its fpiial windings; it is far 
lefs than cither of the former, but invefted as the 
others are, with a thin membrane, into which al- 
fo the Uender fibres of the auditory nerve enter. 
Tiiis cavity is filled with the internal imbred 
air. as well as the former, by which the echo it 
made to the impulfc of the external air upon 
the tympanum; and the auditory nerves being ex¬ 
tended upon tin- membrane, which lines allthofe 
cavities, it is fuddenly aliened t'netevvitli, wherc- 
bv it comes to be communicated to the otigina! 
of the nerves, where all leund* are thfliiguifhed. 
Of the XOSK „ ;d Mi-l i ll. 

The external parts of the nofe are made up of 
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ikin, mufcles, bones, cartilages, and vciTels of all 
forts. The lkin is extremely thin, and without 
fat, and adheres fo fail to the mufcles and griilly 
part that it can be hardly feparated from them. 
The bones which make up its cavities, aic fome 
of them common to it and the forehead, and 
fome proper to the nofe only. The vciTels of 
the nofe are, veins from the jugulars, arteries 
from the carotids, and nerves from the third pair, 
befides the olfaftory nerves, which arc proper to 
it. It is lined on its infide with a fine membrane, 
which takes its rife from the dura mater. There 
are on the back part of this membrane, abundance 
of little kernels, which feparate a great part of 
the moiilure which comes from the nofe. It has 
alfo another membrane, called its mufcular mem¬ 
brane, which is faid to contrafl and draw together 
the noftrils. On the upper part of the nofe is 
feated the os cribriformc, or fi eve- like bone, 
which is perforated in many places, that the fmall 
twigs which fpring from the mamillary proceflcs, 
may have a free palfagc through it into the infide of 
the nofe, ferving there to be the immediate organs 
of fmclling. As the ear is formed in fucli man¬ 
ner as to col left and gather together all founds in¬ 
to its cavity, fo the nofe is likcwife adapted to 
gather into it all fmclls ; which fenfation is per¬ 
formed in this manner. The effluvia, which fly 
off from all odoriferous bodies, being carried in 
the circumambient air, arc communicated to all 
creatures as often as they draw in their breath at 
thenoflrils, but more to a horfc than to many 
others, by rcafon he fucks in moll of his breath 
that way. As foon as thefe effluvia, or odoriferous 
particles arc got within the nofe, thofe little 
branches of the olfaflory nerves, which arc fpread 
all over its infldc, arc immediately a He tied there¬ 
with, and immediately communicate that fenfa- 
tion, whither it be grateful or unplcafaty, to the 
common fenfory, where it is diflinguilhed. Thus 
the nofe is not only ufcful, ?.s it helps all creatures 
to diilinguifh that which is proper lor their food, 
from that which may be hurtful to them, as it is 
the chief inftiument of that inlliucr, but it is 
alfo ufeful to difeharge a quantity of excrements 
from the blood. 

The mouth is divided into that which is called 
external, and that which is termed internal. The 
lips are its external, or outward parts, which ate 
alfo divided into the upper and undur. Thcfc 


are compofcd of a fofi fungous fubftaace, as alfo 
of fome proper mufcles covered on their outfide 
with lkin and hair, but on thr infide with a mem¬ 
brane common to the mouth and Itomach. 

The pans within the mouth, are the teeth, the 
os hyoidcs, or bone of the tongue ; alfo the gums, 
palate, uvula, and kernels (called the almonds of 
the ears ) the tongue, and its mufcles. The gums 
are compofcd of a flelliy fubftance, deftitme of 
motion, that fo the teeth might the better be fat¬ 
tened in their fockets. The palate, fo called from 
its being fenced, or paled in with teeth, forms the 
upper part of the mouth. It extends from the 
back part of the mouth to the lore-teeth, but is 
not 1b hollow in a horfe as in human fubje&s; it is 
compofcd of eighteen bars, and confifts of bones 
and peculiar glandulous flelh, which are covered 
with a thick coat, full of perforations, or little 
holes, that afford a palfagc to the flavor, which is 
feparated from the glands above-mentioned. The 
uvula is a red fungous kernel, fomewhat long, 
feated at the back part of the palate, where the 
internal palfagc of the nofe opens into the mouth, 
hanging downward, with a final! but blunt end 
over the chink of the larynx. The ufe of the 
uvula is to moderate the coldnefs oi the air before 
it palles into the lungs, and to hinder anv thing 
from falling into the windpipe. In a horfc it is 
ol other ules, as it hiiideisthe water from going 
into the nofe when he drin'rs. When this is much 
relaxed, it prevents the loud iiotn palling into the 
gullet, and makes it apt to return into the nofe. 

I he tongue is o! a lleliiv jubilance, having vef- 
fcls ol all Jorts, viz. veins Imm an inwaid bi.mch 
ol the external jugulais, arteries from the carotids, 
and nerves iu»m the filth and eighth p ; ,ii. Un- 
dcincrttli the root of the tongue there is a large 
kernel, from whence two pipts, called the /u/.vu/ 
duiij , fpring, one fiutu the hue, and the other 
from the hind part ; thefe two are foon united in¬ 
to one, which runs towaids the < him In a horfe 
there arc otlici reniaikaldc glands that Hand on 
each fide this dull, and dihh.irge thenifelvcs into 
it. 1 his pipe ends in other Imall glands towaids 
the frarnum, or bridle ol the tongue, which dif- 
chargc pan of the Haver that keeps the mouth 
continually modi. Befides this duel, there are 
two others ol th- fame ufe, which arile out ol the 
kernes under the ear, rail., d the parotides, and 
on the outitdc of the jaw-bone to the middle 

of 
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of the cheek, where they open into the mouth. 
The ufc of the flavor is the fame with the faliva, 
or fpittie in men, and ferves continually to moif- 
ten the mouth ; and all the folid part of food, 
whilft it is chewing, and being Iwallowed down 
with the aliment, contributes to digeflion. 

In the foregoing Plate, are reprefented, at 
Fig. f). the Brain when the upper part of the 
Shull is taken off. 

A. The fub/lanre of the brain, covered with the 
pia mater, only the. dura mater being removed. 

B. The cerebellum, or after-brain. 

C. The proceffus vermi/ormes, or worm-like 
proceffus. 

D. Ape rtion of the medulla oblongata. 

E. The dir>a mater, fo far as it contains the 
medulla oblongata, t ut a funder and turned bark 

Fig. to. The under Side of th' Brum and Spi¬ 
nal Matron, with the Origin cj the Serves. 

A. The eye r. 

B. Th- opt it neries. 

C. The moving nerves of the eyes. 

D. The p.ithe/u nerves. 

E. 'The ither ntrtet t. ’ ’/mg nitkin the fku 7 
from the fprnal mat rove. 

F. The b.ttorn of the brain. 

G. The medulla oblongata, o> beginning of the 
fprnal mar t rrv. 

II. The fprnal narrow cut off. 

I. 'Jht bars of the palate of the mouth. 

Q. The tavitv that goes Jr am the palate to thenop 

R. The teeth. 

S. '1 he dura mater turned innh. 

T. 1 ‘.eglana'iila pi/uitatia. 

Tg. tt. Reft eject t the Tyttal.ru cut of the 
head. 

A. The op/ii n.-rur cut off 

B. The otirjn of the maples. 

C. 'Their f inal terminations into the coats of 
the e\e. 

D. The common coat of the eye, tailed the 
adnata, or lonjttncln a. 

E. The cornea, or horny coat. 

F. The papilla, or apple of the eye. 

Fig. i a. Shews the Bones of the Ear, &c. 

A. The rnjide of the os temporis, or temple bone . 

B. The os Jpongiofum, orfpongybonr. 
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C. The hale through which the auditory nerv* 
paffes. 

D. The greater winding of the cochlea. 

E. The three bony half-circles that form the 
labyrinth. 

F. The malleus, or hammer. 

G. The incus, or anvil. 

II. The [tapes, or flirrup. 

I. The. external mu pie. of the ear. 

K. The internal mil fie. 

Of the BONES u hiih COMPOSE the SKULL. 

The uppermoft part of the head is the Ikull, 
called by anatomifls the iranium, from its office 
of covering the brain like an helmet. It is com* 
pofed of nine hone'!, three of which are common 
to it and the upper jaw, which are the w’edge-like 
bone, the cs jugale, or the yoke like-bone, and 
the os enbriforme, or ficvc-likc bone. The other 
fix arc proper bones, and make tip the fkull itfeif; 
and tilde arc the frontal, or forehead bone, the oc¬ 
cipital, or noil-bone, and two bones of the finci- 
put, or paric'al-honcs, and the temple-bones, 
within which arc contained the final 1 bones of 
the ear. which, with the two orbicular-bones, 
make up the number of Seventeen bones peculiar 
to the fkull. The large bones arc diilinguifhcd 
by lev era! foams, called futures, both which, and 
the bones, arc of the fame number ill a horfe as in 
men, differing onlv in fhape and figure. Some of 
theie futures arc proper to the fkull alone, and 
fomcare common to it and the upper jaw. They 
arc alfo diflinguifhed into thofc that arc true and 
thole that arc falfc ; fuch as are indented one into 
another, being of the bid kind, and fuch as arc 
plain and linear, like two hoards glcwed together^ 
being accounted of the fccotul kind, or only falfe 
futures. 

The true futures arc three in number, and pro¬ 
pci to the fkull only, \ i/.. the coronal, lambdoi- 
dal, and fagittal. The coronal, fo called becaufe 
the ancients ufetl to wear their crowns, or gar¬ 
lands, on that p.ut. This future, as in men, fo 
like wife in a lic.rfc, runs athwart the fkull above 
the forehead, reaching on each fide to the temple- 
hone, and joining the forehead-bone to the finci- 
juit. The fceond lamdordes, is feated on the 
hind part of the head, being oppofttc to the other, 
beginning at the bottom of the occiput, and af- 
cending above the ear fomething higher titan in 
men. It joins the bone of the occiput, or hind 
E and 
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and under part of the Ikull, to the bones of the 
finciput and temples. The third begins at the 
middle of the lambdoidal future, dividing the 
two hones of the finciput, and is therefore called 
fagittal future ; but in ahorfe, and many other 
quadrupeds, it croffes the coronal future, as in 
children, quite down to the nofe. This future 
in a horfe is not fo much indented as the other 
two, but in a great mcafure flraight and linear. 
The falfe futures are two in number ; the firft 
pafles from the root of the proceflus mammillaris 
with a circular duff, returning down again to¬ 
wards the ear, encompafling the temple-bone. 
1 he fccond runs obliquely downwards, arifing 
from the top of the former, and pafles to the 
fockct of the eye, and the beginning of the firft 
common future. 

The futures, which are common to the fkull, 
the wedge-like bone and upper jaw, are chiefly 
the three following, viz. the frontal wedge-like 
future, and the cribrofa. The firfl being that by 
which the procefs of the forehead-hone is joined 
with the firft bone of the upper jaw ; the fccond 
that by which the wedge-like bone is joined with 
the firft bone of the fame jaw ; and the third that 
future which is common to the wedge-like l one 
and the feptum, or partition of the nofe. The 
frontal, or forehead-bone, is fcattd before, and 
makes the fore part of the fkull. It is founded 
on its lore part by the coronal, and fii ft common 
future, on the Tides hv the temporal hones, and 
on its infide by the ofta fpongida, or fpnngy 
bones. Between its lamina, or plates, there is 
a double cavity, from whence there is alfo a dou¬ 
ble paflage into the noli t ils, diilinguifltcd by 
many bony fibres and fmall fcalcs, which arc en- 
compalfc.l with a green membrane, and contain a 
foft medullar or oily fubflance. Thcfc are jno- 
portionably larger in a hone than a man, and 
have vatious ufesafcril ed to them, being thought 
by forne to aflift in the ofike of finciling, hy en¬ 
tangling the odoriferous air; i»y limn: to promote 
the fhrillncfs of the voice ; and by others, a re¬ 
ceptacle for fomc portion of the cxcrcmcmitious 
matter which is feparated front titofo pails, lie- 
fidcs thcfc cavities, there is a finus or dm on each 
fide, called the JrontalJin «/ti, compofV-d ol a 
double fcale, one making the upper pa.t of the 
orbit of the eye, and the oth r forming the cavity 
above the eyes on cither fide, which is net very 


. plain, having only inferiptions anfwerable to the 
winding convolutions ofthe brain. This bone has 
two holes, which go to the orbit of the eye, 
whereby the firft branch of the nerves of the fifth 
conjugation, goes to the mufcles of the forehead. 
It has likewife four procefles, two of which are 
feated at the greater corner of the eye, and the 
other two at its leffer corner, helping to form the 
upper part of the orbit. 

The bones of the finciput are the next to the 
frontal, being joined to it by the corodal future, 
and behind to the occipital-bone by the lambdoi¬ 
dal future, on each fide to the temple-bones, by 
the futunc fquammoftc, or fcaly futures, and by 
one of the common futures to the wedge-like 
bone. They are alfo joined one to the other, by 
the fagittal, or arrow-like future. Their figure 
is fomewhat lquare, and though their fubllaiuc is 
thinner than that of the other bones of the ikull, 
yet they are alfo made up of two lamina except¬ 
ing where they are joined to the temple-bones. 
They arc (mouth on their outfide. but inwardly 
uneven, having fevcral cavities to which the dura 
mater adheres by the Tides of the fagittJ future ; 
as alfo fevtral long and winding infer.ptions, or 
iurrows, formed by the branches ol tin .menial 
jugulars, in their paflage to the brain. Thcfc 
bones have alio fevcral perioiations, fomc of 
which go quite through, othets pit icing only the 
upper table ol the enterance i t thole veflch. wi.n it 
tun between its plates. 

The occipital, ot null-hone, which makes the 
hinder and lower ]<att ol the he. tl, and nmldie ol 
the baits til the fkull, is the ltaidcfl of ah the bone: 
ol the fkull, c\cc},ting ike os pttioh.in of the 
leiiiplc-hcitiei, icing vet y tbii k at lott ai:. w hite 
the two lumfei ol the <1 ura main ate joined. At 
<1‘" fities ol the great |.nlor.itiun iliiuegb whkb 
the (pin.il tiiaiiow delccnds, it is iumewimt th;:i ; 
but that its thmiich; may lie no ptcjiuitiv to ir, it 
is fit eng betted by a large ptoiuitinii e, v.Lnlt 
afeeuds Itoin the laid jietioiation quite to ns up- 
per part. By tins prominence, the lwu pioitti.e- 
rattcc-s ol t.ie ceicbejlum are dii'lin rnulhcu. d his 


bone is in a in,tie live-corneic<l, and m.s it- < t.tl 
channels, ot fni.ifcs, two ol which he mg huge, 
receive the pioluLciam.es ol the ccicbi iliitn, ot 
after brain ; othets Pt.ciVc fome of the convoht. 
tions ol the brain itfdl, ami lome the two (imtfes 
of the dura mater, that they might not be com. 


prcUcd 
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pre(Ted or hurt for want of a proper cavity to lie 1 wcdgc-Iikc bone, the fievc-likc Lone, and yoke- 


in. It lias alfo divers procefles, four of which 
being covered with a fmooth griftic, arc received 
into the finufes of the firft vertebra of the neck ; 
but that which goes between the protuberances of 
the cerebellum, is the moil confiderable. It is 
perforated in five places for the paflage of fcvctal 
veflels, befides the large hole through which the 
medulla goes into the fpine of the neck. 

The Sail of the proper bones of the fkull arc 
the temple-bones, which are feated on each fide 
of the head, reaching to the bottom of the cars. 
Their figure is on their upper Tides fcinicircular, 
hut below they are rugged and unequal, like a 
mck ; from whence, and from their hardnefs, the 
temple-bone has alfo obtained the name of the os 
petrofum. Thcfc bones are very thick at their 
bottom, hut grow extremely thin upwards, lying 
like two lcalcs on the lower edge of the bones of 
the linciput. They have each of them two finu¬ 
fes ; the outerntoft, being the largeft, is lined | 
with grifile, and receives the longed proiefsof i 
the lowet jaw. The other, or inwaid caviiv. ; 
is common to the temple and null-bones. There ; 
are four pi ocelfcs belonging to each temple-hone, 
vu. that which in man is called the t-'.-i'/f ,.j 
// i/a/./'M 01 pen-like pioccfs. though improperly 
in <t horlo, n being hut thort. I lie next is called 1 
tlie/oc. ’’jjus w..vv is, being Iomewb.it Inaped | 
like a nipple. The third palling h-rvuid lioin i 
the hole ol the e.ir, to ilic pr.i.ubrranee .i the ! 
Iirll hone of the ujipei ;.iw, ami being j-»-i»c*.: to j 
tli<-lall, ioiins the os jii2..1e. <r vnkc-h.ir.e. 1 he i 
loin ill is the pt ;n'tli '.s p:l:oiu>, ot ha:d ..lid mi- ■ 
even pan < t tlie lemiiie-bone ; ti;n !. :.g inter- \ 
rial, juts out a gie.it wav into tiie inh.ie ol the 
bottom of the Ikuil, Within wl uh there ate two 
pei (orations ; one to give a pallage f«»r a:i aneiv, 
and anoihci loi the audrorv nerve into the inner 
cavities ol the ear, \;/. the tvmpunum, l.ihvtitith, 
and coc hlea. Tins prei cls has on its out tide* 
three* perforations, or hob s ; the* fn :1 is called the 
m tutus au.i:!ot i,\>. or auditors' p.ilkire. Tic fe- 
COtrd is ihu luitu whn.h tTe jugular vein enters 
into the inuct cavities. The this*1 is Jealed be¬ 
tween the inemmilJai v and its lend ptoceilos. end¬ 
ing in that paflage which goes i t out the eat to the 

lllOUlil. 

The bones common to the fkull and upper jaw, 
arc thtce iu number, via. the os fphcuoidcs, or 


like bone. The wedge-hit bone,, is fo called from 
its being placed like a wedge between the bones 
of the fkull and upper jaw ; it is joined before to 
the frontal-bone, and behind to the occipital, its 
iidcs to part of the petrofunt, above and below to 
fomc of the bones of the upper jaw and palate. 
It has fevera! procc/Tcs, both external and inter¬ 
nal ; as alfo divers cavities, two of which are 
common to it, and the temple-bones, and the 
bones of the fincipur. Its holes are about feven 
on each fide ; one of which gives a pafl'agc to the 
optic nerve, the reft are penetrated, fomc bv one, 
and fome by fevcral pair of nerves; others hv the 
carotid arteries and jugular veins ; and again, 
others both by nerves and bloo t-v elb'ls. '1 he r; 
tnbriforme is the next bone common to the head 
and upper jaw ; and is fo called from it? innumer¬ 
able little holes, which make: it like -• lievc*. It 
is fituated in the fore and under fide ol the fkul!, 
between and a little below the fockets of ike eyes, 
and at the upper part ol the noflri'.s. and is j.-ined 
by an even line to the lorthcad-bonc. the fccnr.d 
ot the upper jaw, and the wedge-like bone. It is 
made up ot four parts, viz. the crilla galli. or 
cocks comb, to whole (harp appendix the talx ad¬ 
heres. The fecund part is that which is per.o- 
ratc.l. and makes up the greatefl portion of it. 
7 'lic thud is imlv a ; meets on us under fide, by 
which the nuliiihs ate divided. And the fourth 
is calle d the o /; v -E fun ■. its cavities being filled 
w uh ■< fpong*. fort id fielh, T!:i> bone helps to 
make up the inner cover id the othit ot the eve, 
and tiuoua'ii its In-iis i;;vts a paikige to the iitnu- 
merah'.e hhidla* o! the ml,ton nerves. The lull 
is t!:c ;U.;.;le, or voke-itke i one, and is computed 
of two tu nes; one ot which is a ptoccfs of the 
temple-hone, and the tuber a procefs of the fi: it 
hone o! the upper jaw, forming the lower fide 
of the lels or outei corner of the othit of the eve. 
Cjtke J.Ill-BOXES und TEETH, .sod OS liY- 
OIDES, a r-OSEoj'the lOXi.UE. 

Beliiies the bones which ate common to the 
fkull and upper jaw, there arc twelve, viz. fix en 
each fide, which arc proper to the upper jaw alone, 
and ate thole which frame the lower lide of the 
orbit ot they eye, nofe, cheeks, and roof ot the 
mouth. The firft is called z\ ?omat;i um, becaule 
its procefs makes up part of the os jugalc : u 
compoles the lower part of the outer corner ot the 
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eye. The next is feated in the inner corner of 
the orbit of the eye. and is called lackrymale, be 
caufe it has in it a cavity which contains the la- 
crymal gland. This bone has alfo a perforation 
into the noflril, through which a nerve of the 
fifth pair pafies to the inner membrane of the nofe. 
The third is feated in the inner fide of the orbit 
of the eve. and is continued with the fungous 
bones of the noflrils. This bone is joined to 
four others, viz. the forehead-hone, wedge like 
bone, to the lafl. deferibed, and the next billow¬ 
ing. and arc not diftinguilhed by any particular 
name. The fourth is called the os m.iLr, or 
cheek-bone. This bone conipofcs the greatell 
part of the check, as alfo of the palate, and con¬ 
tains all the upper teeth in its teller caverns. It 
is much the large!! of all the hones of the upper 
jaw, and is circumfcribed with divers futures, be¬ 
ing joined above to the frontal-bone on the fide 
next the nofe, below to the wedgelike bone, and 
the bone ol the palate of the mouth, before to the 
lachrymal bone and one of thofe bones that make 
the upper part of the nofe, as alfo to the cheek¬ 
bone on the other fide. It has three perfora¬ 
tions, two of which arc under the orbit of the'eye, 
for the paffage of two branches of nerves that arc 
bellowed on the lace; and the third for the paf¬ 
fage of a vein and artery, which go to the noflrils. 
T his bone has likcwifc a great den or cavern on 
each fide, in that prominent part which Hands 
out under the orbit of the eye, and on each fide 
the nofe; when their happens to be matter pent 
up in tliis cavity, itoccalions intolerable pain, by 
reafon of a very fine and fenfiblc membrane 
which lines its infidc. The fifth hone of the up¬ 
per jaw, with its companion, make tip the bony 
prominence of the nofe. It is hard and fohd, 
and perforated in fcveral places for the palTage of 
nerves and Mood-veflclt. It is joined above to 
the internal pioecfs ol the Irontal-bone. Its fitics 
adhere to the fir ft and fourth bone of this jaw, in 
the middle to its companion, and underneath to 
the grifiles that make the lower part of the nofe. 
The laft is that bone which, with its companion, 
frames the roof of the mouth. It is broad, thin, 
and folid, but fomewhat rough and uneven at 
that end where it refcmblcs a fcmicircle. It is 
joined behind the wing-like proccfics of the 
wedge-like bone, and on the infidc to the parti¬ 
tion of the noitrils. It is alfo joined to the cheek¬ 


bone, and to its own fellow at its back part. It 
has likcwifc two perforations, one on each fide, 
which have communication with the two holes 
of tlicwcdgc-like bone. 

The lower jaw, which makes the lower part of 
the capacity of the month, comes next to be treat¬ 
ed of. This differs, from the former, in that it is 
moveable, the other not fo. At both ends of it 
there are two proccfics, the forcmoll of which 
tunning upwards, and from a broad hafts grow 
ing fli.trp, ends in a cone or point. It is this 
point that receives the tendon of the temporal 
mu fries; from whence it is that a luxation of the 
lower jaw is very dangerous, if not fpeedilv re- 
dneed. The other, which is the backward pro- 
ccfs, is called orticulans , having a neck and a 
longilh head covered with a griflle, by which it 
is teceived and articulated into the fimifes of the 
os petrofutu, and is flronglv knit thereto by a 
membranous ligament. It lias at the Tides of thofe 
proccfics, fmall (hallow cavities, for the lodgement 
of its mufcles, Towards its back part it has a ca¬ 
vity within it, which contains a marrowy juice 
for its noiiiiihment. It has four perforations, or 
holes whereof two are at the roots of the proccfics, 
by which a vein and artery, as alfo a branch of 
the fifth pair of nerves, pafs to the teeth. The 
other two aic in its fore-part, giving wav to two 
twigs of the laid branch, which go out to the 
lower lip. 

Both the lower and upper jaw have fockcts 
for the teeth to {land in, which, bv reafon of their 
depth, have been called alveoli. When anv of 
the teeth fall out, as the foal-teeth, &c. thefc pits 
foon become obliterated, and the jaw grows 
fmonth. The teeth arc of a fiibfiance harder 
than any of the other bones, which is abfolutely 
ncccflarv, confidering their office is to break and 
cut all the aliment. That part of them which 
Hands out above the gums, is fmooth, and free 
from any covering but all within the fockcts of 
the jaws is more rough, and covered with a thin 
membrane of exquifite fenfe. Thofe which are 
called grinder. r, have a manifeft cavity within 
them, hut the fore and dog-teeth, have but very 
obfeure ones. By the finall holes which arc dif- 
ccrnablc in the roots of the teeth, is conveyed 
into thefe cavities a capillary branch of an ar¬ 
tery from the carotids, a fmall vein from the 
jugulars, and a twig of a nerve from the fifth pair; 

which 
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which being expanded through the thin mem¬ 
brane that inverts the faid cavity, is partly the oc- 
cafion of that exquifite pain which is felt in the 
tooth-ach. Thefe vefi’cls before mentioned, viz. 
the vein, artery, and nerve, are inclnfed in one 
common capiula, or fheath, when they enter the 
jaw, and running along a proper channel under 
the roots of the teeth, fend off to each of them, 
in their paffage, thofc ftnall twigs aforefaid. 

Though the teeth of liorfes are differently fitu- 
ated from thofc in men, and are more numerous 
yet, as to their ofiircs, they admit of the fame di- 
vifion, and are o( three kinds, viz. the irrciforcs, 
ranini, and molares. The incii'ores, cutters,-or 
fhredder*, are thofc we call the fore-tccth, being 
feated in the fore part of the jaw. They are 
broad, and (harp-edged, the better to crop and 
bite off the grafs. They are twelve in number, 
fix on each fide. Thefe have but one root, or fang. 
The next arc the canini, or dog-teeth, which, 
in liorfes, arc called the tiflies; and are of ufe 
to break whatever is too hard for the fore-teeth to 
cut or (hear afundcr. Thefe have but one fang, 
and are fddom found in marcs. Thofc of the 
third rank are the double teeth, named molares, 
or grinders, becaufe they grind the corn like a 
millflone. They are twenty-four in number, 
twelve on each jaw ; their feat is in the inner 
part of the mouth, being environed on their out- 
fidc by the cheeks, to prevent the food falling out 
of the month while it is grinding. Thefe have 
fcveral afperities on their upper part, by which 
means they are mulcted more fit for their pecu¬ 
liar olltce. The bone of the tongue, which is 
called os hyoiJes , from its fliapc, is Iratcd at the 
root of the tongue, '.icing the foundation or fup- 
portcr of it. It is made up oi three bones, the 
middlemofl being gibbous outward, but inwatd 
fomewhat hollow. The other two arc Called its 
lorntia, or horns, and are all tied to the adjacent 
parts, bv a Hub 11 ant e which is partly nervous, and 
paitly fl« iliy. This little bone is of great ufe. all 
the umfclcs that move the tongue being either in- 
fetted into it, or taking their origin from it. It 
alfo gives life to fume of thofc n.ufeles that move 
the larynx, or throttle, and is a telling place to 
the epiglottis, or tliroat-flap, when it is lifted up 
iu breathing. 

OJ the i'ERTEBRjE of the NECK. 

The ucak is made up of feven vertebtar, or 
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rack-bones, reckoning from the head downward, 
that next the head being firfi j they have each of 
them a large cavity, to give way to the fpinal mar¬ 
row. BcTides this large hole which they have in 
common with all other vertebrae, they have each 
two fmall perforations in their tranfverfe pro- 
'Defies, through which the cervical veins and arte¬ 
ries pafs to the head ; and between their join¬ 
ings there is a third found, partly out of the lower 
fide of the upper vertebra, and partly out of t^e 
upper fide of each lower vertebra, by which the 
nerves pafs outward from the fpinal marrow. 
7 ue firfi of thefe hones in a human (kelcton, is 
called alias, becaufe the head is articulated to it, 
and, as it were, fttpported by it; and many, there¬ 
fore, retain the fame name in a horfe. Its body 
is flender, but more folid than the tips of its pro- 
ccffes, which arc porous and open ; inflead of its 
hinder fpinc or procefs, it has only a femicircular 
prominence jutting out, leaft the larger ftraight 
pair of mtifcles which pafs over it, fhould be hurt 
in bending the head forward; but it has all its 
other proccffcs in common with the reft. On 
the fore-fidc of its great foramen, inward, it has 
a fmall focket, rather femicircular, and lined with 
a cartilage 10 receive the tooth-like procefs of the 
fccond vertebra. The fccond vertebra is, becaufe 
of this procefs called aentata ; it is an appendix 
which fprings from between its tsvo afeending 
proccffes, long and round, its head refembling 
the upper part of the dog-tooth in man, or the 
tufh in a horfe. It is alfo covered with a carti¬ 
lage on that part which is received into the (inu- 
fes of ihc firil vertebra, tipon it the head turns 
round, as upon a hinge. The bufis of this tooth- 
like appendage, is cncompaffcd with a ligament 
that knits it to the occiput. This and the follow¬ 
ing vertebra have ipinrs, or binder proccffes, 
each of which are divided into two, for the better 
connection of the ligaments and mufclcs to them, 
and arc, in every refpeit, like the fccond, lave 
only that their lateral proccffes are larger and di¬ 
vided, as well as the hinder. 

Oft he VERTEBRA of the BACK and LOINS, 

as alfo cf the BREAST BONE , COLLAR - 
BONE, and RIBS. 

The back is made up of feventfen vertebra?, 
or rack-bones, which arc different, both in their 
bodies and proceffes, from thofe oi the neck 
the laft being longer and more flat on their in- 
F We 
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fide, that the gullet might reft more fccurely on 
them ; and as for their proccfles, though they arc 
equal in number, viz. two tending obliquely up¬ 
ward, two downward, two tranfverfo or lateral 
ones, and one acute hinder one, called the (pine ; 
yet thofe which arc now to be deferibed, have 
their fpines or binder proccfles. Tingle and not 
divided, and their lateral ones more Aunt and 
blunt ; and iuflead of the boles which are in thole 
of the neck, have only a fliallow cavity, into 
which the ribs are articulated. Neither are tin- 
bodies o I thefe vertebra- of fucli a firm and lolid : 
make as thole of the neck, though tliev ate 1 
more bulky ; befides that, they are full of final! j 
perforations for the ad million ol blood-velh-'s to j 
the fpinal-marrow, anJ have each two hole; at i 
their joinings, for the egtcls of the nerves which ; 
proceed from thence. Tin-v have alio on each i 
fide a Tutus, or cavity, for the inartirulation ol '■ 
die head ol the rib, whit h finufes are wanting t:t ! 
thofe of the neck, having no communication j 
with any other but among tin mfeives. The trattf- ! 
verfe proccfles of two or three of the lowcff ol j 
thefe rack-bones. grow gradually fltuitei, and ; 
their fpines mote blunt and even, declining not | 
fit much downward as thofe mure forward. A' 
for the great perforation in their middle, it is ! 
ptoportionable- to their fizc, and the marrow con- j 
tained within it. 

The vertebra- of the loins, which compofe the 
third part of the fpinc, come ne\t to be confi- 
uctc-d. They ate feven in number, and arc 
larger than any of the foregoing ; their hind pro¬ 
ccfles, or fpines, grow {honor, but art- btoader 
and thicker than thofe of the bark, lomewhat 
bending upward, as nodi of the others decline 
downward ; but as to their lateral protefle--, they 
exceed thofe of the back in length. They are 
joined one to another, by a rlarntny gnflle, as 
alfo the uppcrntofl of them to the tall ol the back, 
and the loweft to the full ol th<- os iacrurn, by 
the fame kind of artii illation. *1 Lele have fcvc- 
ral perforations for the imrief* and egrcls ol 
nerves and blood-vcflcls, as ,.llo a large cavity in 
each lor the fpinal-mairo-.v. 

Directly uppofi-c to the upper vertebra- ol the 
Lark is fca'ed the flerniun, or breaft-bone, which 
is vetv dtfTercnt in a horle, from wliat it is in a 
man, being, in all litunaii Ikcletons, flat on its 
outfidc, and prcitvfticight; whereas in our pre- 


fent fubjeft, it is not only fomewhat arched, but 
in its middle is prominent and lharp, like the keel 
of a fltip, being hollow on its infidc. This bone 
in foals, as in children, fcctns to be made up ol di¬ 
vers cartilages, which, itt time, become lo united 
as to leave no marks cd their ever having been 
divided. In its upper part it is pointed and tltarp, 
but in its lower blunt and obtul'e. terminating m 
a giillie called the .uitifay cn/ifo> mis, or fword- 
likc gtilile. Its life is to 1'erve as a fale-guard t» 
the h.call, as alfo tor the articulation ol the «ol- 
lar-l-one», and the nine uppertnoil ribs, having on 
c.iv’.i lidc nine little finufes or cavities lor tltai 
purpi>ii*. 

l i.i* co!lai-tHiiH‘s. which ait* the lull that aic 
,5i,i:.-d to the In call-bone, are two. otic on each 
f.de ; they are called itJi'h to-’ 1 - hecattlc tlte\ lock 
up and clofe the ehell. Their heads ate Ipnngy 
and open, but tlteii middle loim-ss hat thin ati-’l 
Hat. and more folid ; by one end tliev ate joined 
to the top of the breall-bonc. and hv the other to 
the fit 11 rac k-bmte ol the back, differing ftmn 
thofe in man, which arc joincu with me liiouhii t. 
Thev help to luppott the ihoalder-blade*, and 
keep them from Hiding lorwatd upon the bteall- 
bune, and IhouhU-i-bones. which, upon a tiac- 
ture, or dillotation oi thefe bone?, licijuently 
happen. 

N\\t the collar-bones ate leated me ribs. 1 hev 
are. in ail. tlurtv-lour. vi/. ieventeen t n ea.lt 
lidc. Then l-.ibftottce is jjutfiv h-nty, and partly 
cartilaginous. The nine itppeitttofl an- railed the 
t , a' til i, hecaufe i .ii h. w ith its ic-ilow, make a 
kind ol rial-.-, heint! joined togeihet h> the medi- 
atioii of the isrk-bonc- o* the hack behind, and 
the hi call-bone hc-Sore ; ea» h 11!» has two knobs, 
one <,f win* It is ii . l ived into the (intis ol 
tin- body '»! the \ ettelua, atid the Idler knob into 
th.it-d the tt.inlveife ptoerfs ; they ate in like 
ittatimr jollied to the luruH-boiie th'-ir cartilages 
ending tit little- heads, which are icocived into its 
ftnooth (mules. The eight lowerttmll are called 
the battard-tih'., bet attic they do not c iruimlci ibe 
the body, a* the uppetmoll do, by Unit two lobl 
articulations iinoth'.- rack bones arid bu-all-bone. 
*riicy arc ol a more- ioit an pliable (ubilame tbai» 
the true libs, ami the nearet they advance to¬ 
wards the loins, they grow Ihmter. leaving an 
open fpare lor the Itumaeli and guts, whit h might 
have eaftlv been hurt by them, as often as dif. 
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tended with meat and water. They arc all rough 
and uneven on their outfide, efpccially towards 
the hack, that the ligaments by which thev arc 
tied to the hack-bones might take the firmer hold, 
hut on their infide they are imootli, and coveted 
with the plcui a, lead they fhould hurt the lungs, 

3 the other pans that bear againfl them. They 
®rc allb narrow and thick towaid the hack, but 
broader and flatter toward tiie bread, and are 
furrowed on the lower part of their infide, in 
which Ionic Lluod-vcflcls and a nerve arc con- 
(lucted. T'iicv are a defence to the bowels within 
ittPfcreafl, and thofe in the lower hcllv. 

OJtLr RLAIiE.ROXE, the S1101 'Ll)Ell-ROSE, 
W HOXES.J the FORE LEG anJU'OT. 

The blade-hone, or lhonldei -blade, is fea'cd 
like a target upon the fide of the true ribs, 
realising hunt the vettehnr «d the haek. al- 
ttioll to the coiiui-bnuc. On its inode it is con¬ 
cave and ho! iow, hut at cited on its outfide. It 
:s joined to no hone, but l>v its lower cn.l, 
" iit’c it has a cup tiiat receives the rou.'td .head 
'■! tlu- (ho'.il !e;-lifisie. It i», however, knit to 
fovera! part- i<\ the rr.uii !e< which are in!- rt« d in¬ 
to it, oi t.si-.i I’ue-.t origin liotn it. It has three pro. 
ciflt:., the ft til is I;. .1 pair which lot ins its neck, 
the fecund is c\:cn!td along tltc middle ol its 
outfide, and is i,.!ied its Ipiric. The third is to¬ 
ward its lower am! infide, and from the refetn- 
Idaiice it his lo ati .1:1. Is..!, is called ,ru \>ru/r or 
its ancliur-iikv proiefs. It lias about its neck 
ftv i- appendages, tluce ot which afTot.i an original 
to Ionic iiiulcles, and iiom the othei two .true 
the ligaments, by which t!ie head ot the Ihoulder 
bone is lied into its cup. Round its him there 
is a thick grillle, \sh ch not only makes its ravitv 
the deeper, that the hea l oL the fhoulder-honc, 
which is jointed into u. ilmitld no: fu cafilv flip 
out, hut alfb facilitates its ijfbtion. 

The fhoulder-honc has tv.o heads, the upper- 
mo fl i it felted into the rup of the blade-hone, and 
the lowermofl joined to the tipper part ol the cu¬ 
bit, or leg-bone. The uppermoit head .s large 
and orbicular, covered with a grillle, and is at (nil 
only an appendix to the cubit ; but in time be¬ 
comes a proccfs of the bone itlell ; on the outfide 
of this oihirular head, there arc two lei's ptomi- 
ncnccs, into which two ligaments are inletnd; 
anil on its infide there is a cavity, out of which 
arileS the llrong ligament that tics it into the cup 
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of the blade. The lower head of this hone, which 
in a human body is articulated with two bones, 
viz. the radius and ulna, is, in a horfc, only united 
to one; yet it is fu firmly coupled lo that one 
that it cannot he cafilv difplaced ; for there be¬ 
ing three proccfles and two firiufcs between it and 
the cubit, they both receive and arc received ol 
each other, liefidc* thefe proccfles, which ferve 
to its articulation, there is on each fide one, from 
whence arile the mufcles which lie on both fides 
olthe leg. About its middle there is a perforation 
by which the blood-vcflels have recourfc to and 
! lrom the marrow contained within its large bore, 
and arc thole by winch it is nourifhed. 

The next Lone, called the , uiu!, or leg-bone, 
i readies fiotn the elbow to the fliank. This bone 
j has. on its hinder and upper part, a notable pro- 
ccfs. long and round, which enters the larger ca¬ 
ll vity ot the low 01 head ol the lhonldei-hone, and 
makes that bundling out which is ufuullv calJid 
the dhow. 1 his proccfs is fomew'ua: rough and 
J uneven, partly that the ligaments that one cm pa Is 
! tlic j. inr, might he tiie more flrengiv knit to it, 

; and pur: 1 \ for the 01 :gina:;oi: and infertion of the 
! mufcles which fcivc to move thofe parts, for 
j which cauie the bone is rough at the root ot this 
! proeef', as alio ti e whole circumference ot the 
1 finus. into which it is ir.ferted. 

Between this and the fliank-hone, there are two 
1 ranges ol little hones, one above another, three in 
the firli range, and f„>ui in the ferond, all which 
‘ are vetv firmly joined together. Thcle differ one 
: ftont another in their magnitude, lorm, and fi- 
j tuatioti, and are laid to be find cartilaginous, but 
! in proccfs of time thev grow hard and bony. 
| Their fuhftance is fpongs. as arc all thole which 
j at firli are on!\ cartilaginous, of w hich kind are 


I the appendages of bones, the brcail-bones, &c. 

J I hev are coveted with a ligament which is partly 
i Hicmhianous and partly cartilaginous, whereby 
. they are fo compacted. that, without dividing the 
j lig.uneni. it is hard to ditiingtiifh them one lrom 
1 another, but it firli view then tn.iv heal! taken for 
j one hone. On tin ii inner in: face thev are bunch- 
! ing, hut on the! 1 infide hollow, The ii 1 ft tb.at ts 
j placed on the inlidc ot t’ e nppei tank is lomc- 
| what long, and curved inward, atticn’aicd wi:h 
the cubit-hone, and below with the fee or..I o! the 
lower rank, touching both the thiid and lorn .-hut 
the fame rank, and joined to :hr fecond ol its own 
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rank. The feoond hu a cavity on its upper part, 
which receives an appendix of the cubit-bone. 
The third it joined above by a plain furface to the 
cubit-bone, and with the fecond is joined under¬ 
neath to the fourth bone of the lower rank. The 
fourth bone, or firft of the lower rank, is round 
and fmooth, and joined above to the outfide of 
the lower part of the firft bone, and below to the 
(hank-bone. The fifth has a large finus on its 
upper part, into which the firft bone of the upper 
rank is articulated, and another below for the re¬ 
ception of part of the head of tire ftiank-bonc. 
The fixth is joined with a plain fupcrfiecs on each 
fide of the feventh, and the foregoing above to 
the fecond, and below to the (hank-bone. The 
feventh is joined on its upper end to the third of 
the upper rank, and below to the head of the 
(hank-bone, and on its infide to the foregoing, 
viz. the fixth. Thcfe bones are of ufc, not only 
to facilitate the motion of the knee, but alfo to 
ftrengthen it, for by their convex outfide, the 
joint can never be extended too far the contrary 
way, and the number of the lower rank exceeding 
that of the upper (as the upper end of the (hank- 
bone is broader than the lower end of the cubit) 
and as the bones themfelvcs arc different in their 
fize from each other, like a piece of good mafon- 
work, they cannot eafily be pulled afunder; 
whereas, if the bones of both ranks were oi one 
fize and number, and their Teams and junctures 
to run (height through, it would be inipuflible but 
the lead falfc flop mull di(order them in ftich a 
manner as to occafion an irrecoverable laincncfs. 
As to their motion, although by this fort of arti¬ 
culation they feem as il they were incapable of 
any fingly, yet it is very ccttain the whole have a 
(mail tendency inward, as often as the (hank is 
bent, though that be fiarcc'y difccrnable, and by 
virtue of the cartilaginous ligament which covers 
all thofe little bones, and ties tlittin together, they 
recover themfeives as with a fpiing; fo that the 
motion of that joint mult he snoic r.dy and quick 
than it could pofltbly be by any other kind ot ar¬ 
ticulation. 

The (hank-bone is that winch reaches from 
the knee to the great pallet n, and anfwcrs to 
the bark of the hand in man. As that r.onfifts 
of five bones, the fli4nk-houe of a horle is made 
up of three, having one much Jaiger and longer 
(has either of the other. It is joined, by its up¬ 


per part, to the lowermoft range of the fmall 
bones, and below to the upper end of the great 
paftern, by a reciprocal articulation, having two 
round heads, and three fmall cavities, whereby 
thcfe two bones Doth receive, and are received 
into each other, as the lower end ol the (houlder- 
boncand the upper end of the cubit. To each 
fide of this bone is fattened a fplint, in lltape like 
a bodkin, being thick and round at the upper end, 
but fmall and pointed at the lower; between thefc 
run the tendons of the mufcles that move the 
foot. 

The next is the great paftern. This bone is 
gibbous and crooked on its upper part, where it 
is articulated with the (hank-bone ; it has three 
fmall proceftcs, which are received into the cavi¬ 
ties of the (hank-bone ; and two cavities which 
receive its two proceftcs ; and has two fmall tri¬ 
angular bones (aliened to its back part, whereon 
the foot-lock hair grows ; thefc two bones are a 
(lay to that joint, which articulation being like a 
hinge, would be apt to drain the ligaments every 
time a Itorfe fbouid Rumble. 

The little paftern is not much unlike the other, 
only that it differs in its length j its upper end is 
articulated with ti;c great paftern, and its lower 
end cutififis of two heads, as that of the great 
paftern, which ate t drived into the coffin bone, 
in the fame manner as it f ill receives the lower end 
oi the gie.it palicrn. 

1 be coffin-bone, which is the lowermoft of all 
the bones ol the leg, is lo called from its hollow- 
neis. It is iemilunary, or half-moon fafhioncd, 
thu it upwards, where its cavities receive the 
lower end oi the little paftern, hut t.vn and broad 
at its bottom, and tuw.it.ls ns edges, (or its utoie 
film fixing upon the giuiind. Its luhftae.ee is 
open and porous, having inniut eiahh- hii’.lules 
through us hdcs, lor the paflitgc i f the vcifels ; as 
alio mans fmall hiiu(c.%, whricin ati.- ml., ltd the 
tendons ol the muicies that move the low'cr part 
of the leg and loot. 

Of the JUMP-BOXES. 

The croupe, or the bone which lies under the 
crupper, oiheiwife called the ot f<i> turn, is fcaird 
at the lower end of the back, and adlieirs to the 
laft vertebra ol the loins above, and below to the 
fiifl of the bones oi the dock, or tump. It is 
much the bioadeft ol all the bones ol the back, ol 
a figure fomcwlidt Angular, glowing, fiom a broad 
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beginning, narrow towards the fir® bone of the 
tail ; it is hollow on its infide, but uneven out¬ 
wards, bccaule of the tnufcles of the back and its 
ligaments cleaving to it. It has hardly any ob¬ 
lique proccflt-s but on its firft vertebra;, and its 
other proccffes are citner vciy fmall, or very ob- 
fettre. On each fide, towards its edge, there are 
certain finufes, to which the haunch.bon-. s ad¬ 
here by an intervening cartilage. It has fix \er- 
tvbra*. its fpines grow giaduully lefs the nearer 
they approach to the rump, as tiie vertebra* tl.etn- 
Jelvcs do. 1 lie lj>.:i.il i::.n r.-w !.a:. a eaflaur :n it, 
a' in the other wii'hia-, 1 t;t i.,i wide!] 1 are 
leveral U !■• pet In: f• *r the «groks ol the 

nerves. 'I >.o nnn|,'-bur.oi. aie <• •'■teen in nu;."- 
1 ci, .md a:.ned <*. ib 1! 1 by an inn ivcn- 
iii:* c .-til.tge, or gi.ltlc ; bit: fo iooich. that a 
boric n:o\ 1 hts till which wav he pIcalcs ; 
thcL hive iw huliowncls in them, only the up- 
p rmoll hi. a im..ll cavity that receives the pro¬ 
te is troni the Lift bone ..ho\ c dcicribed. Thrv 
ate iofi and (potigy, thctefoic the better adaptrd 
to ino'doi), as they ate ailo iioin their make, 
growing gradually lei's, till ike;, end in a in.all 
pointed eaitilagc. 

OJ the OSSA 1 XX 0 MIXAEA . . idt.i into the 

IIIV, IIAIXCH, . :k J SHARE- BOXES. 

Tiie id l a innomindia. .uc feated on the (ides 
ol the us (acnim. The (hit is called the cs tin v», 
bccaule the cut ilium lies under it ; it is the up- 
pctnioft and bioadrft, and ] dried to the o» iacrntu 
ly a true future : it is I'etnn ircuhir, i-'drg co: . . 


and uneven on its outiide, w: :. h ;s . a!h d it - *- 

turn or hack, and concave and e*.n u 0:1 ::s inter¬ 
na! fide, which is railed its n j.i ; and that part bv 
which it is joined to the upper vertebra* ol the 
os la. Inin, is called its /f't’ir, or edge. I:s fpinc 
is. in many places, rough and am sen, then* be¬ 
ing several tnufcles that take their origin rrom it, 
as a If.) from its dorfum, or has k-pait, which is in 
like manner accommodated tor the lame pnr- 
pufe. The fecund is called the c> [ tibia, or 
thare-bone, which tonus tiie infcrioi and fotc- 
part of the oila innomtnaia; it is joined toils 
fellow by an intervening cattilage. and forms the 
tore-part o! that eavitv, which, in human bodies, 
is called the ftrli't >, or hafon. It is perforated 
with a very large hole, and on its hindet and in¬ 
ner fide has two precedes, from w hence the ca¬ 
vernous bodies of Use vard, and foinc muffles. 
No. s 9 . * 


take their original. The third is the inferior 
and pofterior, called the i/chium or coxendix. It 
has a large cavity, which receives the head of the 
thigh-bone. This cavity has its circumference 
tipped with a cartilage, called its Jujtcrciiium, or 
brow*, where there are fcveral finufes and protu¬ 
berances, oidained partly lor the produ&ion of 
inulcles, and partly for ligaments. In all young 
animals, thefemay be divided into feveral bones ; 
hut in fuch as are old, the cartilages, by which 
t:.ry were at fit 11 only joined, change their name 
; ;.u 1 become bony, by which means they grow 
; united, ami make but one hone, 
j Oj tL BOXES of ike THIGH, IIIXDER LEGS. 

■ and TEL E. 

The thigh-bone i.- that which reaches from 
; the hip to the Hide ; 11 U km; ami round, and, 

| in fume parts, a little convex. Its upper part is 
• ma !c up ol a large liead ami neck, with two pro- 
! cedi**, and Dciow it determines into a head, which 
j has two productions, with a cavity between them. 

| It., upper head is round, and tome.v:.at longini, 

' that 11 may the better hi! up the acet •.h'.hfsi, or 
; cup, whuh 01 tile It is deep, but the more fo as it 
is cncompafTed with a cartilage. There is all.' a 
thin cattilage, w:::*ii t . vers tiie round head of 
tins bone, that its mc-v .m if.av be giib and eafy 
wiiliin the cup, and ccaufc o: its great weight 
w hich the thigh fufiains : i: is the.: tore tied by 
'■ two Prong l-gamctits, one ol which is round, 
ar..:ng from tire inb.de c: the acetabulum, near 
its bottom, and in.planted Into a little linos on 
, the upper and tore-part o-t the (aid. l ead of the 
i thigh-bone; and the other, proceeding trom the 
! 1 i »r of the acetabulum, hv the aftiftance of A 
membranous lul (lance, indoles the whole arti- 
i eulation. I he ('ruder part under the head of 
, the th ; gh-! one. is called its . it is long and 
ohhque. and :s accounted a prorefs of tin bone. 

, T.'.otc a life at the lowit* end of the ruck, two 
. other piocclles, which go In 1 the Rjmc of the 
i greater and. leiler tr.'chanters. Tiie uppermoft, or 
| larger proeefs, is rough, bccaule of the infcrtion 
\ of fome tnufcles into it. The undermoft is ionic- 
‘ what unctcu, clpecially toward its root, where 
\ the vaihts interntis rifes. The thigh-bone below 
. its middle becomes thicker, its low er end termi- 
I nating in an ample or broad head. This head is 
| formed into two proceffes, between which there 
is a large fpace that receives a protuberance of 
G the 
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the head of the leg-bone. The outfide of thefe 
twoprocefles is rough, but their infide fmooth be¬ 
ing covered with a cartilage for the more cafv 
motion of the joint. From them proceed fome 
of the tnufclcs that move the leg,. and into them 
are inferted fome of thofe that move the thigh. 
Their tides are full of fmall holes, from whence 
arife the ligaments that ft lengthen the patella, or 
ftiflc. In the middle, between the two heads, 
there are two cavities, the foiemoft ol w hieh re¬ 
ceives the protuberance of the flifle-bone, being 
covered with a griftfe for that purpofe. The 
other which is deeper, as alto rough and unequal, 
receives the protliberation of the leg-bone. Iie- 
fides thefe, there is a ca\ itv on the niuhde of ihc 
outer head, and another on the infide of the in¬ 
ner head, through both which the tendons of le- 
veral mult lex of the leg defeend. 

Where the lower end of the thigh-bone is joined 
to the upper end of the leg-hone, <u the fotc- 
tide is placed a final] bone, foniewiiat round, j 
called the /rtr/'ij, r r itifle-pan ; it is plain with- i 
out, but on its iniiue it is a iiirle convex, having j 
a ridge which fails between the juncture of the i 
two bones ; its infide is covered with a griftle, ■ 
and its cm*fide svitb she broad tendons of fume of ; 
thofe tnufclcs ihat extend the leg, which keep it j 
firm in its place, by adheteing thdeiy to it. This 
hone not only flrengthens the articulation of the 
thigh and leg, but alfo ferves as a pully tor the 
tendons of the mufcles which pafs ovi r it, and fa¬ 
cilitate their action bv removing their direction 
from the centre of motion. 

The tibia, ot leg-bone, to which the thigh-bone 
is articulated, comes the next to he deferibed. In 
a horfe it is very difTetent from what ii is in men ! 
being lung and round, and not triangular. as in ; 
the latter. Its upper part is much btoader and J 
thicker than its lower, and both receives and is 
received by the thigh-bone, having two cavities, 
and betwixt them a piomiruncc, which is alfo 
covered with a cartilage, as all other appendages 
to the joints air. Within tlie cavities of this 
joint, there is alwas s to be found an unctuous ot 
oily matter, which is feparatrd to f in flier the mo¬ 
tion thereof, by keeping it moi ft and flippciy. Its 
lower head is round, and likewifc covered with 
a griftle, to facilitate the motion of the inftep. 
This bone has fcvcral tinufrt and appendages, 
as well as the thigh-bone, not only for the paffage 


of the tendoift of fome mufcles, but alfo to give 
rife to others which move the foot; and lias 
likewifc a confiderablc bore, which reaches ft om 
the upper to tlic lower appendage, and i. Idled 
with marrow to keep n moi ft, and pielervt u H orn 
becoming too brittle. 

'I lie bones o! the hock arc in number the fame 
with thole in the knee, and are dtlpofcd in two 
rank', viz. three in the hi ft rank, and four in the 
undermoft. 1 hev ate who articulated wi:h the 
i inftep, as the others are with the (hank, only th.it 
j thev are feati d in the bending of the joint, Thefe 
bones ate of i tie to hinder a hiufe ft mu falling 
upon his ham., when lie rtfes lumfclf itpw.itds, 
and goes upon his h.iiuit lies; and are alfo like a 
fpting to that joint, hs wiiu It lie recovers hiiufcll 
in all actions where the hind-leg* ate chiefly con¬ 
cerned. 

1 he inftep-hone, t<> whit It tin fc fmall hones are 
articulated, is made up of three bones, whic h ad- 
licie fo clufely together, that thev can hatdlv be 
fepatated ot dtlfinguiftted until the penofiettni is 
ven clean fuapeu off ; and ate mm b the fame ax 
• hide ol the (hank, .oiracv diiiribcd. The pal¬ 
ter ns and cnlhri• hu.,r, t-.c, agt<*eing ;ti everv re- 
fpett with thofe of the hue-foot, J ,'i:ail i.-mt 
mentioning them in ii is I !a e. Bui bid. :■ I 
leave this (object, it wd , j.o doub:. ! • < \. - / 1 .•,-i 
I Oiotild lake fome main- of the hoof' , tin s be¬ 
ing ol a bird Ini.flam r, and a vet. gieat detente 
to the borfe’s loot. 

I he hoofs of a ho:fe are thofe parts wl iih 
antwet to ti.e nails in Immar: hodses. and are no 
other than a bundle ot hufk*. whnh cover and 
flieaili the papilla- j.vtamidales ot tin- Ikm on the 
extreiiiities ol the hot, wir.ili die, harden, and 
he i lofe one upon another. Thev ate of a middle 
iiatmc betw i i n bones and giillles, that il.< \ may 
not fjdintrr and bte.ik becattfe of then ltaidnefs, 
and at the fame time lie able to hear and Itippotl 
fo great a but then without mui h damage ; and 
an without fettle, that they may endure travelling 
among Hones and rough w'ays. They adheie 
hi ml) to the parts included within them, and arc 
ijflciird to the roihn bone by a ligament that pro¬ 
ceeds from their root, w inch is in fome meafure 
encompafled with the Ikin. Indcrncath the hoofs 
there are many nertes, tendons, aud inulclcs, 
which take their courfc quite to the foie of the 
loot. 


The 
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The annexed Plate Jheivs the Skeleton , or Bones 
of a Ilorfe. 

fig. 3. is the occipital, or nell-bone, 

4. The loan jau\ 

5. The upp't jaw hat twelve hones, exrlufive of 
thofe 1 o mm mi to the JkuH. The fit ft is zygo¬ 
mata um, the ferond larhryma/e, the third is 
continued 1: ith hones of the noftnls, and is 
called by no particular name ; the fourth is 
coiled os mala*, the fifth is the prominence of 
the nvfe, with Us companion , and is joined to 
the internal procrfs oj the ft cmtal-honr, (Jr. 

d. The os hyotdes. The denvatton of the name 
it from the C,ieek Utter r, tejemhhng the hone 
of the tongue. 

7. The aniyroidet, or blade.hem'. 

8. The Jter n urn, ot hu a ft-hone. 

»). The os humeri , or jhould'r-i.-nr. 

10. The cubits, or leg-bones of tic fore-part. 

1 1. The fmail bones that make the knee. 

H!. The Tphnt -hones of the fct'-l'gs. 

13. I he /hank .bones cf the fore-legs. 

,i.j. Tht titangular hones that are fixed to the 
gr eat pa flee ns. 

ij. The great and huT pa/ler us ,J the fore-iegs. 

it*. The 1 of in-hones of all the jeet. 


30* 

17. The fiventeen ; ibs. 

18. The os ilium, fo called becauft the gut ilium 
is under it. 

19. The os pubis, or fhare-bone. 

20. The thigh-hone. 

21. The bones of the hind-legs. 

22. The bones that form the knee, and hocks of 
the hind-legs. 

*3. The fphnt-hones of the hind-legs. 

24. The fmall hones that are formed round the 
upper end of the great paflerns. 

1 j. The great paflerns of the hind-legs. 

26. The little paflerns of the hind-leg s. 

27. The thigh hone of the hind-legs. 

28. The 1 oxrndix. 

A. B. C. D. E. F. G. Jhcn the fever, vertebrae cf 
jhc bones cf the n'< 

Fcom the litter G. begin 1, e. j, 4, j, fi, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12, i j. 14, ij, if’>, 17, 18, 
a hu h are the 1- rttbrx the thorax and 
hack. 

And the figures 1. 3. 4, j, 6, 7, are the i e> - 

tdrer of the loins', and a gain from 1. 2.3, 
4,5,0, the fix p'v.ejfes of the os facrum; 
and from 1 to 18, art the refrefetUat.. ns of 
the eighteen bones of the rump. 




FT A 

FAWN, among fportlmcn, a buck or .1 Joe of 
tlit* fiift year. 

FEATHER, in a i.arfe's fathead, Ac. is nothing 
elfe but a turning of the hair, which in form* 
rcfcmbles an ear of barley, and in others a kind 
of iivlet-hole. 

When it reaches to a good way along the up¬ 
per part ol the net k, near the inane, it is a good 
mark ; and if it be on cadi fide of the neck, the 
mark is the better. 

So likewife if there he in the fotchcad two or 
three of thcl'e oylcts, feparaic from each other, 
or fo joined that they form a kind of feather ; 
or if the like mai k he upon the plv of a horfe’s 
hind thigh, and 14)011 the hack part of it, near to 
where the end of his dock or rump reaches, it 
is a very good mark. 

Feai Mi i« aho upon a hurfe, is a fort of natural 
fri/.diiig ol the hair, which in fomc places rifes 
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j above the lying hair, and there calls a figure 
rcfcmbling the top ol an car of corn. 

There are feathers in fcvcral places ol a horfe’s 
body, and particularly between the eyes. 

Many believe, that when the feather is lower 
than t!n* eye, it is a ftgn ol a weak fight ; but 
1 this remark is not always certain. 

! A Roman feather, is a fcathei upon a horfc s 
j neck, being a row of hair turned bark and 
j raifed, which forms a ntatk like a back-lword 
! juft by the mane. 

I fef;l ; to fee! a horfc in the hand, is to nhferve 
j that the will of a horfc is in the hand, that he 
l,1 lies the bridle, and has a good appui in obey¬ 
ing the hit. 

To feel a horfc upon the haunches, is to ob- 
ferve that he plies ot bends them, which is 
contrary to leaning or throwing upon the 
flioulders. 
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FENCE MONTH, the month wherein deer be¬ 
gin to fawn, during which it is unlawful to 
hunt in the loreft. It begins June the ninth, 
and continues to July the ninth. 

There are alfo certain fence or defence months, 
or fcafnns tor fifh, as well as wild beads, as 
appears by Jf eft a G tg, in tliefc words ; “ all 
u.a!trs whet efulmen an taken, Jhall be in de¬ 
fence Jrom taking a»v falmons,Jiom the nativity 
of our Lord, unto St. Martin's da\ ; liken ife 
that young fahnons Jhall not be taken nor dtj- 
troyed by nets. Sc. fan the midft oj Jpnl, to 
the nativity of St. John Baplijl." 

FERRET is a little crcatuic that is bred naturally 
in England, but not in Fiance, Gtrmui.y, lta’\. 
and Spain, they arc tamed for the ule ol thole 
who keep warrens, and others. 

The head is fomething like that of a monfe, and 
therefore into what hole loever flic can put 
it, all the body will eafily follow after. 

The eyes are fmall but fiery, like red hot iron, 
and therefore fhe fees mol! clearly in the dark. 
Her voice is a whining erv without changing 
of it, Ihe hath only two teeth in her nether 
chap. Handing out and not jointed and glowing 
together. 

The genital of the male is of u bony fubftance, 
and therefore it always flaudcth flifl, and is not 
leffer at one time than another. 

The plcafure of the fenfe id copulation, is not 
in the genital part but in the mufilcs, amides, 
and nerves wherein the laid geneta! runs. 

Wl *cn they arc in copulation, the female licth 
down, or bcndeih her knees, and continually 
ciietli like a cat. eitherbccaule the maleclaweth 
iiei witi« i.is nails, or by tea fun ol the rough- 
nefs of ins genital. 

The ferret nfuaily brings foitli ftvrn or eight 
at a time, carts ing them in her belly foity Jays : 
the young ones ate blind thirty days after they 
are littered ; and they may be ufed for procre¬ 
ation , as their dam is within forty days alter 
they can fee. 

When they have been tamed, they are nou- 
rifhed with milk or barley bread, and they (an 
iafta very long time. 

When they go they contract tin it long haik, 
and make it (land upright in the middle, round 
like a bowl ; when they are touched, they fmell 
like a mart'l, and they (hep ' in math. 


The ferret is a bold audacious animal, an ene¬ 
my to all others but its own kind, drinking and 
fucking in the blood of the bead it biteth, but 
catcth not the flefh. 

When the warrener has occafion to ufe his fer¬ 
ret, lie firfl makes a noife in the warren to Irigh- 
ten the conies who arc abroad in their burrows, 
and then he piicheth his nets; after that he 
puts his ferret into the earth, having muzzled 
her mouth fo that flic may noi fci/c but only 
frighten the conies out of their burrows, who 
are afterwards driven by dogs into the nets or 
hays, planted for them. 

FETLOCK is a tuft of hair as bigas the hair of 
the mane, that grows behind ihc p.ifiern joint 
of many horfes ; horfesof low lizc have fcarce 
any Inch tuft. 

Some roach horfes have large fetlocks ; and 
others hr'vt* fo much hair upon theirs, that if 
the c oat liman docs not take care to keep them 
clean and tight, they will be fubjefc to tlicwa- 
tciy forestalled the ualeis. 

FEVER in AJJc >; the following is confidcrcd an 
excellent remedy. 

Get tuo ounces if the juice of pajie\, put it in¬ 
to agin /.> of v kiu-unir cr birr, whuh you mh 
tnoft comenienliy net, dt/Jolve it m ha// an oun.e 
of mithrtdicte ; keep him nuiin, i ted, and JeeJ 
him r. 1 nh good icai ik mijhcs. 

FI v r R in Cattle -, a lever may lie taken in the 
be.it ol fummer, by chiving 01 hard labour, or 
bv drinking coM water when they arc exceed¬ 
ing hot, and l;i c.uife a Ihakint' on the m at firfl, 
and afterwaids pro Jure a fever. i hey will be 
vet v heavy m the head, have fwuln f)cs, an 
ex'tearn heat in thc.r bodies, and then hail 
will Hand ol a fucat upon their backs. 

(VUE. 

You tnufl cut famegiafs, and give them fome 
lettiee among it, to cool their bodies, and the 
next morning let them blood in the neck vein ; 
then give them the juice ojpurjlain blended with 
gum-dr agant, am feeds, thepouder of damafk- 
rofes, and put it into a quart of ft tong ale./wid¬ 
ening it with honey ; then blend all together, 
and give it them three mornings one after another 
milk-warm : ktrp them warm, and they will 
mend prefently. 

Cattle may alfo get the fever in winter as well 
as in fumincr, (if the bcall be low in flefh) 

by 
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by drinking cold water, (efpecially in a morn* 
ing) they will begin to {hake and tremble; and 
if they catch the fever, they will tremble, have 
heavy eyes, and groan and froth at the month. 
REMEDY. 

Firfl let them Hood, then give them a quart of 
ale, four roots of plantain and two fpoonfuls of 
the heft London treacle; then [piinkle their meat 
with water , and they will recover. 

Fevfr in horfes, fee Farriery, folio s8t. 

Fever in fheep. Tins difordrr fiifl (hews itfelf 
by an inflammation in the evu and mouth ; 
the feet grow hot at the lame time, and they are 
unrafv and reitlef*. Ti e ufu.il i-aul'cs of this 
difonler ate cold and wet feeding; and when 
the whole (lot k is difleinpctcd t. get her, as is 
foinetiincs the cafe, it is as latal ulmoD as the 
rot. 

(THE. 

They mufl he r emoted to a pie . if high dry 
ground, and June fioltrr, 7 i • that are n! 
mufl he firjl hi, etle.l ; after u huh give them tne 
foil owing Hied.. me. 

Dtffoioe half an cuncr of mithndate in a pint cf 
Harm air: tin ide this into tno dofts, and 
give one a! night, and the rth'r in the met r.irg. 
If two dt f i do not piodu.e a good effect, add 
ten grains of powder of 1 ontu\eri.i to e.uh 
deft following, and in general tuo cr th:.r 
days will .ampletc the cine. 

HANTS, Fai: s rs, the dung of deer. 

FIELDFARE, a well-known hiid of the thru fit 
kind. Thele birds aiford good fpovt when 
taken with water-hitdlinte, dilections lor which 
1 have, lor the atnufemeat oi my readers, in- 
lerted ; thus. 

Take your gun about ML ha el ia.f, or when the 
cold weather begins to come in, and kill fume 
fieldfares; then take one or two ot them, and 
(alien tu the top nl a tree, in fuch a manner 
that they mav fcctti 10 l.e alive. When you 
have done this prepatc two or three hundred 
twigs, take a good birthen bough, and therein 
place your twigs, having full cut off all the 
finall twigs, then fet a fieldfare upon the top 
of the bough, making it fafl, and then plant 
this hough where the fieldfares refort in a 
morning to feed ; for they keep a conftant 
place to feed in, till there is no food for them 
left. By this means others Dying but near will 
Mo. <0. 4 


immediately difeover the top bird, and fall in 
whole Docks, or at leaf! a great number to him. 
I have freqcntly fecn taken from one to three 
dozen at a fall. 

FIG, in horfes, fee Farriery, p. *54. 

FILANDERS, a difeafe incident to hawks, of 
which there are fevcral forts ; hut that which 
demands our greatell attention, is the one that 
Dicks to the reins. They arc worms as fmall 


I 
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as a thread, and about an inch long, which lie 
wrapt up in a thin fkin, or net, near the reins 
apart from either gut 01 gorge. 

You may know when a hawk is troubled with 
the Slanders by her poverty, by her ruffling 
her train, by her Draining the filt or perch 
with her pounce', and lalt'.v b\ noaking in the 
nigtit when the (.landers piii k hi:. 

This malady mull be icmedicd betimes, before 
tlicfe worms have enlarge.! thctufeivcs Irotn 
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R.:i half a dozen l iotes cf garlic in til! 

they aw tender, :hc n ta'ie them cut and dry the 
n:iii cut of thein, and after:: .11 us put them into 
a ipcc'ful if the inf oil cf clr. es you can get, 
and:: hrnjhe hath cafl in the r m ug gar ttrfe 
to the hawk ; feed her in tuo hours after, and 
let that ic warm meat, and not much cf it, and 
keep her warm that day Jcr fear of taking cold, 
git t her the cii with the gailu. They mujlJleep 
ail night. 

FILLETS, the loins of a horfe, which begin at the 
pl.ee where the hinder part of ti.c fuddle reft5. 
H FILM 
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FILM, upon the Eyes of a Horje, fee Far- 

RIERY.p. tog, 

F1MASHING, the dunging of any fort of wild 
beafts. 

FIRE, in farriery • to give the fire to a boric, is 
to apply the firing iron red hot to fomc preter¬ 
natural fwelling in order to difeufs it ; which 
is oftentimes done by clapping the firing iron 
to the (kin without piercing through. 


FIR 

FIRING IRON is a piece of copper or iron 
about a foot long, one end of which is made 
flat, and forged like a knife the hack of it bring 
half an inch thick, and the fore edge about five 
or fix times thinner. 

When the farrier has made his firing iron red 
hut in his forge, he applies the thtnnefl part to 
a horfe’s (kin, and fu gives the fire to the hams 
or fuch places as Hand in need of it. 
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F ISHING, in general, is the art of catching 
filh, whether by means of nets, of fpcars, or of 
the line and hook. And in order to methodically 
proceed in this treatife, 1 fhall firft of all fpcak 
as to the manner ol breeding and feeding filh, 
then give a lid of the molt approved baits with 
rules for dubbing them, and afterwards lay 
down direftions for finding the haunts and time 
of taking each filh, in its ptoper fcafon rc- 
fpeftively. 

The Knglilh fifhes that we have in our ponds, 
rivers, &c. arc as follow : i. r\prinui, the 
carp, a. t no t, the tench. 3. o\/ r ;uus laiut, the 
bream, or brums. 4. Orfus ,<]*• mar.riurn, the 
rudd, oerve, or nerfling. 5. capita, f u crpha- • 
las, the chubb, or chcvin. 6. harlus, the bar- : 
bcl. 7. leutijfus, the dace, or d.n-. 8. ru - j 

t'lus Jeu rubtlUa , the roach. 0. albumin , the 
bleak, or bley. to. £e-b:« ., flux isiiU », the 
Gudgeon, si. rallies fluxtalih - la > lot 11 la, 
the loche, or loach, is. iunus, J-u phownus 
Iff vis, the pink, or minnow. 

Thcfe twelve arc called main. ijann, or leather- 
mouthed filhes ; beraufe they have no tecrtli in 
their jaws, hut only de ep down in llirir mouths. 
To proceed. 13. p<‘ffn f'u: :ut:ln_ /nr. am phi. 
bius, the flounder, .h^ml/a, the cel. j:. ^n. 
ho, fluvialihs, the Lull-head, or inillrr's thumb. 

16. th)malius, the grading, gravling, or um¬ 
ber. 17. fahr.o, the falmon. 18. tiuita f'u- 
1 tal.lis, duum erne rum, the trout. 19. a!hula 
Jalmont /main, the Guinniad. 20. truttn fill - 
raonnta, the falmon trout, at. tmtta h.ujlnt, 
the fetirf, or bull trout. a2. uml/a rumor p/jn. 
the red charr, or welch torgoch. S3, caipiu 
lacusbenau, the guilt or gilt charr. a.j. In¬ 
ti us, the pipe or pickerel. *3. pcr t a Jtuvia- 


tihs, miner, feu aura:a the ruff, sfi. ptf, is 
aculeatus iulj\ut 1 j-u ftmaUui cleert! , the 
common prickle back, Iharpline, or Bari ft ii Lie. 
27. pji it a.ulratu < man, the Iclfei prickle 
back. *8. prna fiuiiaitln the perch. 

Filhes confidered as a loud, make a cnnfiilei. 
able addition to the furniture of the table; and 
, the breeding, feeding, ftc. thereof, is a peculiar, 
j art, and very nerefl'ars for the fake of ir. onomv, 

| that every country grntb nien flmuid know lortic- 
tliing of the method. To thi> relate the ponds, 
(lews, &r. which fhall be ddciibcd in then pto- 
per places. 

It may not be here un.icrept.ible to gisethe 
reader bone general rules on tl.e lubjrct. 

mu ■ !. 

For 1UI IF HIM. i IS JUS. 

The quality of the po d. w.itci, r s c. proper to 
this enil is Icatce dc :np !-„u*!e by anv certain 
Ismptom, 01 tiiie ; ioi t very ptomilittg ponds 
do not prove letviceal-ic that wav. One of the 
hell inductions of a biee.hrg pond, is sslicti there 
is good llore of n.flics and glazing about it, with 
giavclly llioals ; lui h as liorle ponds ultially 
have : f>> ilia, when a watei takes thus to bieed- 
ing, svitli a few rnn.'eis and fpnu nr< i, two or 
three of eac h, a whole Cotin’rv mav In flocked 
in a fliort time, J.rl.% and prtc!,rs a;r of a 
scry good life to keep down the flock ol filh; 
lor they ptey nine h upon the Ipawn ami fry <>f 
Ined fiili, 111 cl will pioiiahly ciefltoy the ftipeifli.'. 
its ol them. ,\s lor pikes, tenches, roadies, pear, 
t lies, . the*, are oLteivril to lured almoll in any 
svaters, arid very mimrioullv ; but eels ncsei 
breed 111 Handing waters that are sviihout fprings ; 
and in fuch ate ncithet iuund, nor inc teale i;i nut¬ 
ting in ; yet where fptings are, they are m v< r 

want- 
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4 innting though net put in. And what is moil 
Grange of all, no pcrfon ever faw in an eel the 
feail of propogation, either by milt, or /pawn ; fo 
ttat whether they breed at all, and how they 
ire produced, are propofitions equally myfterious, 
»nd never yet clearly refolved. 

RULE II. 

For FEEDING FISHES. 

Obferve tbe following remarks. 

*• a thirty, or forty carps may be kept; 
from Oflober to March, without feeding ; and 
by fiihing with trammels, or Jleus in March or 
April, you may take from your great waters, to 
recruit your (lews; but you muft not fail to feed 
all the fummer, from Match t<> Oflobcr again 
as conilantly as cropped chickens arc fed ; ami 
it will prove very pioiitaMe. 

tr.dly. The conflancv and regularity of ferving 
the filh, conduces very much to their eating well 
and tinn ing. 

3 diy. Any fort of grain boiled is good to feed 
with, cfpecialfy pcafe and inalt coarfc ground ; 
tbe grains alter brewing while fweet and In Ih 
arc very proper; hut me ludiiel of malt not 
brewed, will go as tar as two of grains: drippings 
of bread, and oris of a table llceped in tap-drop¬ 
pings of ftrong beer, 01 ale, arc excellent loud 
lor carp. Of thefe the quantity ot two quarts to 
thirty catps is fufKcicnt; and fo fed morning and 
evening, is better than once a day only. 

There is a fort oi (ood lor fillies, that may be 
called accidental, and is no lefs improving than 
the bell that can he provided; and this is when 
the pools happen to receive the walk of com¬ 
mons, where fhrep dare pallutc, the water is en¬ 
riched by the foil, and will Iced a much greater 
number of carp than it otherwife would do ; and 
further, the dung that falls Irom cattle Handing in 
the water in hot weather, is alio a very great nou- 
rilhmcnt to filh. 
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all hungry fpringing waters being fed at certain 
times, will come up, and take their meat ahnoft 
from your hand. 

The beft feeding place is towards the mouth of 
the pond, at the depth of about half a yard , for 
by that means the deep will be kept clean and 
neat; the meat thrown into the water, without 
other trouble, will be picked up by the fifties, and 
nothing be loft : yet there arc feveral devices for 
giving them food, cfpecially peafe; as a fquare 
board let down with pcafe upon it. 

Where fifties arc fed in larger pools or ponds, 
when their numbers are great, malt boiled, or frefh 
grains is the beft food. Thus carp may be led and 
raifed like capons, and tenches will Iced as well, 
but pciches are not for ain feeding time. 

As to the benefits that le iuuml from keeping 
fifli, bcfulcs fumifhiug the table, and railing mo¬ 
ney, your land will be improved, fo as to be really 
worth, and \ ield mote this way than by any other 
employ whatfoever. l'or fuppofe a meadow of 
tu n pound* per acre ; four acres in pond, svill re¬ 
turn every year a thoufand fed carps, from the 
leall fizc to iouitcen or fifteen inches long; be- 
fides pikes, pert lies, tenches, and other fry ; the 
caips are faleable and will luing fix pc rice, nine - 
p'r.-e, perhaps one jkddxr each, amounting in all 
to tuentx ft; e pounds, which is fix pounds Jive 
Jiniiin:] f pet a . 

1 iieic are many circimrflanccs that conduce 
much to the feeding ot f t r •, p: • . hes, < hurr , carpi, 
tenches, dates, and ore a ”.' f , particularly conveni¬ 
ence of harbour, lor thoi> fifh that lie amongil 
weeds and boggy places, are the fatteft though not 
tlie Iweeteft ; in thefe kind of places they are fe- 
cure<l I torn the ailauits of then numerous enemies, 
and enjoy a moie Iak and contented repofe; reft 
and quictncfs being as natural an,! f.elpful to their 
feeding, as to other crejtuies. Some waters ate 
more nourilhing than oihets ; a thick kind, if it is 


The heft food to raife pikes to an extraordinary 
fizc ot fatnels, is cels : and without ihem is not 
to be done, but in a longtime. Selling thefe a fide, 
final! perches arc the heft meat, lfrcams put in¬ 
to -a pike pond, breed exceedingly, and are fit 10 
maintain pikes; which will take care they do not 
increafe over much. The numerous fry of to.u h, 
and other fmall filh, which come from the gre .rer 
poole into the pike quarters, will likewife he good 
diet for them. Tikes in all Arcanis, and carps in 


not toul and muddy, is it a better confiftenev, 
and the pans bette* difpofed ai d quahf.cd for nu¬ 
trition tlian thofe of a mere ihlii and ratified Jub¬ 
ilance ; no element that is jv.re. and without mix¬ 
ture, is well adapted tor non- ihiv.cn:; neither can 
fillies live by piue water, lefpiration, or fucking 
in thole Header panicles ol their beloved element 
alone, without the concui u nec an 1 ufliflancr of 
fome groller and terrene qualities, which arc in¬ 
termingled with thole liquid bodies. 


0 / 
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Of FISH-PONDS , STEW'S, G?f. 

At to the molt fcientific method of making fiflt- 
ponds, flewt,&c. it is agreed that thofe grounds are 
bell, which are full of fprings and apt to be moor- 
iih : the one breeds them well, and the other pre- 
ferves them from being Holm. 

The fituation of the pond is alfo to be confi- 
dered, and the nature of the currents that fall into 
it; likewife that it be rcirelhed with a little 
brook, or with rain water that falls from the ad¬ 
jacent hilly ground. Add, that thofe ponds which 
receive the ftale and dung of horfes, breed tlic 
large ft and fatteft fifties. 

In making the pond, obferve that the head be 
at the loweft part of the ground; and that the 
trench of the flood gate, or fluicc, have a good 
fwift fall, that it may not be long in emptying. 

If the pond carry fix feet of water, it is enough; 
blit it muft be eight feet deep, to receive the 
irefhes and rains, that fhould tall into it. 

It would alfo be advantageous to have ftioals on 
the fidcs, for the fifties to fun thcmfelvcs in, and 
lay their fpawn on ; belides in other places, cer¬ 
tain holes, hollow banks, Ihelvcs, roots of trees, 
iflauds, &c. to fcr\e as their retiring places. 
Confidcr further, whether your pond he a breed¬ 
er ; if fo, never expect any large carps from 
thence; the greatnels of the number of jpau n 
overworking the pond. 

For large carps a ftore pond is ever accounted 
the bell; anti to n akc a breeding-pond become a 
ftore-pond, lee what quantity ulUnps it will con¬ 
tain; then put in all or all /palmers; 

whereby in a little time you may have carps that 
are both large, and exceedingly fat. Thus In¬ 
putting in one fex, there is an impoflibility of the 
incrcaft* of them ; yet the rout kc t, notwithftand- 
ing this precaution, will multiply. Rcfervc forne 
great waters for the head quarters of the fillies, 
whence you may take, or wherein you may put 
any quantity thereof. And he lure to have flews, 
and other auxiliary waters, fo as you may con¬ 
vey any part of the flock, from one to the other; 
16 , to lofc no time in the growth of the fifties, 
but employ your water, as you do your land, to 
the bell advantage. View the grounds, and find 
out fome fall between the hills, as near a flat as 
may be, fo as to leave a proper current for the 
water. If there be any difficulty of judging of 
Jiicb, take an opportunity, alter forut fud-Jcn rain. 


or breaking up of a great fuow in w : nter, for you 
will plainly fee which way the ground calls; for 
the water will take the true fall, and run accord¬ 
ingly. 

The condition of the place muft determine the 
quantity of the ground to be covered with water. 
Fm example, I may purpofe in all fifteen acres, 
in thp'i* ponds, or eight acres in two, and not 
left . .md ihcie ponds fhould be placed one above 
ay i. 'V point of the lower, may ahnoft 
reach is ; i - < t hank of the upper, which con. 

tiiv.:nsi s. :■ iefs beautiful than advantageous. 

Tie head, or bank, which by flopping the cur-* 
rent, is to raife the water; and fo make a pond ; 
must be built with the clay and earth, taken out 
of the pan, or hollow, dng in the loweft ground 
above the bank : the fliape of the pan to be half 
an oval, whereof the flat to come to the bank, and 
the longer diameter to run fquatc from it. 1 

For two large ponds of three or lour acres a 
piece, it is advifeahle to have four (loo, each two 
rods wide, and three long. The flews .ire ufual'y 
in gardens, or near the houfe, to be more handy 
and better looked to. The method of making 
them, is to carry the bottom in a continual de¬ 
cline from one end, with a mouth to favour the 
drawing the net. 

MslTEHI.ilS n'.rjfary fer an AXuLF.R. 

The full and molt n'-ceffary artirJe 15, a frnall 
cabinet to keep the reft in, with fix teen drawers in 
it, and a few pigeon holes, and on each diawct, 
let there be a written label intimating the con¬ 
tents of it, which he will find to be iiuk It better 
than putting them lisiiiil iiminatclv into a dubbing 
bag ; hecaufe when he wjnts to ufe them lie can 
go to each feparate artii k- without any tumble. 
The fixttcu drawers arc to hold the following 
material*. 

No. 1. Cow’s Hair, 

7 /' fjufi sou (tin get from a Hail, trended, 
and red 10:0; and of theje loluun, have bicun, 
dark brcun, light broun and black. 

No. a. Seal's Fur, 

Ta lo ka l at the trunk.makn's, get it dyed fuom 
the light rfl to the darkrfl broun, and you u tilfind 
it muih bitter dubbing than tow, or talvt's hat*. 

No. 3. Hog's Down, 

Combed from the root1 of the briflles, of black, ltd, 
uhitifh and Jandy coloured hog \; the white dou n 
you may have dyed to any other colour you like . It 

is 
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| is excellent dubbing , becaufe it willJland the water 
and Jhines well. To be a competent judge of the 
.jj real colour of any dubbing , you mujt hold tt he- 
\ iueen the fun and your eyes. This is a funding 
; rule when you imitate a fly. 

No. .5. Mohairs, 

Of all colours, black, blue, purple, white, violet, 
yellow and tawriry, philumvt ft vm pent i/e morte, a 
dr.it/ leaf, and Ifibella, which is a whiti/h yellow, 
or foiled bujf-t o/our. I cannot pa ft by this artii Ir 
without giving the reufon why this Urjl colour a as 
ft tailed. 

The arch-duke A/bertut, n ho had vie.ni'J the 
Infanta Ifaleila, daughter of Philip the fnond, 
kin:’ of Spain, u ith whom he had the Lou Countries 
in dowry, in the year if»os, having dr ter tied to 
la\ pegr to Oflend, then in the Jtff j; o> of the Ile- 
iet.it ; hit pious pi inctfs, who attended h:rn tn t':' 
expedition, mide a cow, that till it was total, ft 
would neotr than// her 1'oaths. Ce ntra", to ex- 
prtJaii. n, at th //or \ gees, 1! was three '.ears be. 
fore th• pda, t :. a 1 ndu.rJ, in uhick time hit high- 
had a, .rtitrrjthe above-mentioned hue. 
No. 6. Camel's Hair, 

Of a da'A and light colour, and one in the medium 

oj loth. 

No. •?. Badger's Hair, 

The brown fojt jur which is i>* the Jim, and the 


fiefs'., /:nrn 


where the mallard's feather is fet down for the 
wings of an artificialJly, that the Jlarling will be 
preferable, bteauft it is of a finer gram, and will 
not imbibe the water Jo much. 

No. 11. Hackles. 

Thf: are the leathers that hang from the head of 
a lock down his neck and likewife near his tail, 
they are particular /) nfed in making the pal me > - 
fly ; get the folic a tug colours of them, viz. red, 
dun, yel/oit rjri, v kite, < range, and black; let not 
the Jrlrcs oj them be at-oir. half an imk long, 
fl'iunrvr \eu >n.<t wi'.h a each whofe hackle is of a 
ft to no, train ted, but i,:n:, and male the nujl of 
the ha.iths. Note, the /(.ethers if a banian, or a 
cook thick ore .a for 1., ‘'m.r. 


No. i:* 
In this dr.. r, keep ■ 
ail (O' .■!, .. :or ,1 e * ..// 
geld and /: .: 
fundi chip I . '.< >•. .... 

each ir., 1 ’Ld the < 
at. d nutates \ a ft, : ’ ■■ . 

bows for the f • 

No. 1 
There is a if 
kets, al'o frc’i 


Silks &r. 

u tl. thi ngi. f’err. if 
* tl,; aitir ft,tv fill, 

. . . ■ r. i• ii:; h,.‘. j . •/ 

uur.irT ,'j the ftzt if 
r f i.it . *1 a.’. 1 till ti'ieUrs, 
•;; •■ft Art,ft :i j'.ld-l jil.lt'p 

vmJe '•uac\i...n tilth targe 


liack.Jh. 

No. 8. Sheep's Wool. 

Of all colours, both natural ana artificial, you 
may have it dyed to tins colour. 

N >. o- Spaniel's Hair. 

Ft,"n the different parts of a /'panic!, e/pe. 
from behind the ear, brown, dark brown, tiy.t 
it own, and black. 

No. 10. Feathers. 

To make the wings of artificial flies, £*?.". it is ne- 
erffary to be provided with all kind if feathers ; 
pro-are therefore thofe from the lath, tend other 
putts of the tic!J mallard, or drake: of a par¬ 
tridge, particularly the red ones In the tar !; thofe 
of a cock pkeafanCs breafl and tail ; a/Jo the wings 
of a flare, or failing, jay, land rail, i’latk bird, 
thrift le, fieldfare, water-coot, and a brown inn; 
liketrfe the top, or cop, of a pevit, plover, or lap¬ 
wing, peacock's herl, green, copper.tofoi.ieJ and 
white ; afo black (finch's hrrl, and feathers from 
the neck and wings of a heron, Obfrrve that in 
many inflames hereafter that you will meet with , 
No. 20. 4 * 


anj pn 
le>ms, wrap ikon up 


5. Ca'peii and 3 'ankrts. 

-• id! a- to try t far. 

. nt ( ; , .-. ■. tr. >. 


•t ’c >. 


pa: 


i.ni- 

„nr.i:.t ti.t 
rat: the :c- 
s, a’id lay 


No. 14. Furs, 

■'... ':s tail ; a hare the fart 

a red fem colour; fox 
' 1: !■ don /’..arid of an a fit 

be.'., ant'd otter, utter-cub, fuh- 
a ".., .1 bl.it k cal's tail ; a he aft 
■r .1 n.i'ttrn, particularly/ 

, or •: ots under the jaw*. uhick 
.0. J lifje are all to be had of lice 


than by. 

Off fo, 

if there: 

cub.from 

r 1 ■ 

«« .* ; ».• 7 i i.‘ 

nurt. Ill meet 

aid a. 

.Jj tko e l. 
is «’* .1 fine j t • 
fir He rS. 

No. i,v Colt's, or Calve's Hair. 

Thefe afford very good dubbing and a variel:, 
r/pe; rally th \V h.des that have been terred , or Jr ej- 
Jed in a fitinne’ 's time tat ; but. as I [aid before, 
/cal's fur dyed is mud better than either corn’s, or 
either of the hairs of thefe n.o ; becaufe it is r.ot 
fo hatjh, and does not require fo much trouble 
to work it on the hook : and ob/erve further, that 
this fur is for fmall fits, and hog's down for 
large ones. 

No. 
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No. 16. Camlets, 

Both hair and worfled of all colours. Hue, yellow, 
dun, brown, dark brown, fight brown, red, violet, 
purple, black, hotfe-flejh, pink and orange. 

As the ufc of a dubbing bag is attended with 
many inconvenicm ies, of which, the mixing and 
wafting your materials arc not the lcaft: I would, 
if you have not a cabinet, recommend the fol¬ 
lowing ; take a piece of fine grained parchment, 
of feven inches by nine, and fold it fo that the 
ftze and proportion of it will he that of a final] 
octavo volume ; then open it, and through the 
firft leaf, with a {harp penknife and ruler, make 
three crofs cuts, at the fame proportionable dif* 
tance as ihofe in fig, .j. in the plate of fiflitng im¬ 
plements. and with a needle and filk ftttch the 
two leaves together, as in thar figure; let each of 
the margins be half an inch at h all. 

Then, with a pair of comp-ifie<, take the dif- 
tancc from A to B, and f t it in the middle of a 
ftr.all piece of parchment; and likewife let on the 
fame diftance to the t'ght and left, and at each ex¬ 
tremity cut ofF, with a penknife and ruler, the 
fj'-arr parchment, obierving that the Tides are ex¬ 
actly parallel. 

At about a quarter of ag^inch from the top, 
make a cut through the firft and third diviftons, 
a . i. with a pair of fciflars, fit ip out the Joofe 
pieces. 

Then fet on the diftance font A to C. and cut 
as hetorr, leaving the middle divifion an inch 
longer at bottom than the others : when this is 
done, your parchment will have tiic fhape and 
pioportion of fig. .5. and you may cut the upper 
flap as it appears there 

Be careful that the cuts, and indeed all your 
work, arc cxactlv fquuic ; arid when this is done, 
turn in the lulcs and cud* of the pare?.incut, fo cut 
as before, and prcf» the fo! Is with a folding-flic k, 
arid \ou have one po-kc:, fhaped as fi... o. which 
j ot into the firft partition. 

I’urfue the fame method wirh the fame pocket*, 
and tliofc for the other p.-nitions; and in this 
manner piocecd till you have completed your 
Look. 

Having thus given my readers a lift of the ar¬ 
ticles nreeflary tor angling, 1 proceed to the di¬ 
rection for dubbing the flies proper for 
M ARC II. 

Jt flic Daik Brown. Dubbeu with the brown 


hair off the Jhanh of a brended cow, and the grey 
feather of a drakefor wings. 

2. The Great Whirling Dun. Dubbed with the 
furjrom the bottom of thef quirt el's tail, and the 
icings off the gre\ feather of a drake. Or, dubbed 
with fi/uirrel’s fur, mixed with about a fix th part 
of fine hog's down, the wings of a pale orange co¬ 
lour, takenJ< om the quill feather of a ruddy hen, 
the head to be j.r/lcrted with afh colouredJtlk, and a 
red uni tried . r. Vs hackle, may be watfiped under 
the u ami a turn or two lower towards bis 

tail. ’Jins is a 1 cry killing fix, and is taken btf! 
late in the co ning of a b/uftering warm day. 

The Kariy Blight Biown. Dubbed with the 
brou n hair off a jpaniel, taken from behind tie ear, 
or with that off a red cow's flunk, the a mg 1 the 
grey Jeatb'r of a mid drake. 

4. The Tliorn, or Hawthorn Tree-fly. Dub. 
bed With feal'x fur J\ed a per fra black, mixed u ith 
a little I/aielia loloureu[ mohair, the bjJ\ made 
[mail, and the ;. mg 1 off a br ight mallard's jr-.iie ,. 

5. The Blue Dun. Dubbed rth the down 
combed from the ne.k of a b/a, k gtex-hounJ, or the 
roots cj a fcx-iub's tail, mixed with a h'ti- Hue 
vro/tf worfled upon a hook, the fize Sc. q. the r ing > 
off the pub part if a flailing's f.af/u e . Tin, fiy 
s a gt eat killer, and is taken j tom tight to tie cert, 
and from one to three. 

(>. The Little Black Gnat. Du'iled o :t'i b!u. k 
mohair upon a In oh the fize Sc. t>. and th> wings 
the lightejlpart off a /tailing 's featk> 1. 

7. The Lite Bi Ight Brown. Dubbed uith the 
hair off a ion, < / tulvr's hide, :: h., h ha., I fen 
dreffed in a fi mn' 1 ' \ inne-firt, if u u hold it b, tween 
your eyes and Hie Jan, it a,It apptar if a bright 
geld, or amber a loin, the u ing\ iff a Jealhtr if a 
lrcii 11 hen. 

APRIL. 

j. Tiie Dark Brown. Dubbed on a fmall hook 
S< . 8, or >), ~u ■!'; ■ , CTl n ful's fur , or with brown 
ipar.-A s /in, that lo-.-ks ruddy, by being expofed 
to the weather rr.ts.ed u rth a little violet lam/et, 
warp uith y'.i'uw /t.h, and the wings off the grey 
feather oj a mail aid. Kills beft from eight to 
eleven. 

3 . 1 he \ iolet Fly. Dubbed with dark violet 
.fluff, and a little dun bear ‘i ban mixed with it; 
the wings off the grey feather of a mallard. Kills 
very well from thefixth to the tenth of this month. 

3 . The Little Whirling Dun. Dubbed with 
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fox-cub down, afh coloured at the roots , next the 
Jkiu ; ribbed about with yellow /ilk, the wings off a 
pale grey feather of a mallard. Or, dubbed uith 
the fame down, and a little ruddy brown mixed, 
warped with grey, or ruddyJilk, a red hackle tin¬ 
der the wings, w/uck mu/i be made from the feather 
of a land rail, or ruddy brown t hicken, which is 
better. This fix comes on the water the twelfth of 
this month , and is taken in the middle of the day 
all the month through, and in blujlering weather to 
the end of June. 

4. The Yellow Dun. Dubbed with camel's 
halt, and martern's yellow fur mixed together, or 
with a fma/l cjuanuty of pale, yellow truel, mixed 
with fox-: uh down ft cm the tad, warped with yel- 


from tii t> to four. 

,5. The Hoife.flclh 1 !y. Dulled zeith 
hair, and 1, ith pink ana tcdioh ur tain//: 
a brown head, and h f.t .. u* 'd nit 
fly is taken a!! the month t j bouts brjot 
tii,' tu slight. 

(i. The fatal 1 B:if>lit Brown. Daba -,1 ; 


feather. Taken vety uit: a eight day 

»» 4« /f I • 

M A Y. 

t. The Dun Cut. Dulied uiti: beat’s /.ait cf 
a b’owntfk colour, with a little Hue and ye/hz; 
mixed null if, the w.ngt iff a h on n hen, and 
tuc horns at the head />. ■/; the nan s off a f.jun- 
tel’s tail. O’, diibbed ;. it it beat's.cub fur, a little 
ye ll on and green cruel mixed uith it, warped with 
y'l . w n green; nings off a land.dial!. This 
f. \ is a attain taller in the ei-tt.ing of a fhouei > 
da v. 

2. The Stone Fly. Du bud z. i th dun bear's 
hair, mixed wuh a little bn ran and yellow camlet, 
Jo placed, that the fix may be more yellow on H.e 
belly, and towards the fail than any uhere e!‘r, 
place two or three hair s off a black cat's beard on 
the top of th' kook, in the arming it, 01 fuck c. man- 
r:er that they may be turned up when you warp on 
the dubbing, and/land alrnojl upright, and flat t ere 
from the other, rib the body wtth yellow fili, and 
make the wings very large of thedar k grey feathers 
cf a mallard. The hook No. 3. This is «i ; m* 
great killer and comes on the. water about the mid¬ 
dle of April, and continues till the end of June ; 


it is generally ufed in Jwift Jl reams, but if there is 
a good windfirring it will be taken in the deeps s 
it is taken but indifferently in the middle of the day , 
but excellently late and early. 

:j. The Black May-fly. Dubbed with thef rands 
of a black oflrich's feather, ribbed with fiver 
twrfl, and a black cock's hackle over all. A good 
killer, but nut to lc compared with the green drake, 

or Jl one Jly . 

4. Tiie Little Yellow May-fly, Dulled with 
yellow 1 audit, cr yellow martern's fur, the wings 
cf a mallard's feather dyed yellow. This fly is to 
be made i, ry final/, but exactly in the frape of the 
gre'n drake. 

■ r The Grey Drake. Dulled with ‘a hit if 1 hog's 


s fa- 

dou 11, mixed ; 

III) 

Hue 

! : /parad's fur, ribbed with 

tu, and 

Ha. h fr'i ; ! in i t 

«7 .» 

i ear J for the v i.ijk of the 


fail, a’ i .'he a 

j 

.Jf 
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•ah ;. iat- cjltali', Jeath-r ; 

mi \ (J, 

the mJ of 


/. : 

: a .i r'.o tad of peacock's 

. Th:, 

her,', uarr .. 

* * 

/ .■■■ 

• • 

lour, t. 7 . f:.. :r :i. and 

j unfit 

tla;'. ha. .. 

. t: 

f* u . 

■ . eff a dar : ,yi\ father 


Vj 4 « hi N / ' M, . 

I.e 

1 la 

4 • . ji V, f / f l. 1 4 .1 i v / ^ 44 "cl 1 4 7 J 

ul ; pa- 

•i u rxt ■,, 

• i It 

;he 

f. It /',$ ii 1 t *' a Is 11C ii Cl it Jl t/u£ 

J ’-J 

flare's 

f/'fH tit .i>; . 




tu i.'ru* 

(>. I he Can 

;ict- 


Due bid tilth dark t'rcz.n 


flui,in.e i a.’i.-'t , 

r ir. 

./ i’ 

: ■ • h : e> y final: gna 


f. 

\n 


d. a. le c,re\ fat he . / a 


UiOi.at’, 


M *'<• i>- ; • 

III. Ilia >. 7 . l> z.lti and .C’ttl :<:» 

the e-id cf June. 

7. Th.- Cow-Jutie-flv. Du. : id utt/i light 
l-toi. n and y-llca ttttxrd, cr »1 >t\ lem.-n cc..ured 
a I he .... rt’fj hue k.f unacr the 

th ma\ te eu/.ti r:a..c of ft: feather of 
a land-rad. . ■ a dad : ; v n faathf of a mallard. 
Thef if of the hoc k No. 7. V hr* fly is ujed in cold 
windy days. 

J V N E. 

1. The Ant l iv. Duibed :11th bra::n and red 
. aml.-t mixed ; the 1 >■■/,' the pale par! ,f ajlar- 

' 1 father. 

2. The Purole Gohl Palmer. Did red with 
pur fit nichair, ribbed with gold in Jl, and a red 
1 i t i s ha. <e atl o: cr , 

;j. The Little Black Gnat. Dubbed with the 
Had frauds of an oflrich's feather, upon a hod 
the fat No. 9. and the a ings off the light rj) pa-t 
of a flat ling's feather. A great kilter after a 
fewer of nun, e/'pecraily in an e: ruing. 

4. The Brown Palmer. Dulled wifi light 

brawn 
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brown feat's hair , warped zeith aft coloured Jilk, 
and a red hackle over all. 

5. The Great Red Spinner. Dubbed with feat's 
fur dyed red, and brown bear's hair mixed toge¬ 
ther, but there muf be bear's hairfufficient to make 
the buddy appear of a Julltfi red, ribbed with gold 
twift, the wings of a fare's feather, and a fed 
cock's hackle over the dubbing. The hcok No. 7. 
This fy kills very well till the latter end of Augujl 

from fix o’clock till twilight upon a dark coloured 

water. 

6 . The Small Red Spinner. Dubbed with the 
yellow off afpant el, taken from behind the car, rib¬ 
bed with gold twrf, a red hackle over all, and the 
wings off a far ling's feather . The kook No. 8, or 
1). This fly kills exactly at the fame time the other 

fpinner does, but zi hen the. water is very dear. 

J V L Y. 

1. The Badger Fly. Dubbed with affthrown 
fur off a badger's fin, te arped z; ith red /ilk, the 
tongs off the dark grey feather 0/ a mallard's fea¬ 
ther ; the head muf be read. This fy is an •xitl- 
lent ki.hr, arid in feme rivets is taken in Manh 
and Apr;!. 

v . The Orange Fly. Dubbed with cur-;/ . 
loured wool; the wings of the fta.'u/r of a bs.n i 
bird's wing. Or, dubbed with raw or.me/ /ills 
warped with fik cf the Janie iohn, tilled with 
gold tzrif, and a blue k,cr r ed ha: lie ever nil. This 
fy is taken m June r dm the Mayfly is over, in 
hit ;fcorny v father, and till the end if this month. 

'j. The Wafp Fly. Dubbed with It cun bear’s 
hair, cr the fur off a black sal’s tail ; nibtd v ith 
yellow /ilk", and the v ings if the pale feather c.J a 
fare's wing. 

4. The Black Palmer. DsilbtJ with the kerf off 
u topper-coloured peacock's father, with a black 
cock's hackle over it. 

g. The Black Silver Palmer. Dulled the fame 
as the Blatk Palmer ; ribbed u ills fiver twrf, and 
black hackle over all. 

6 . Tnc July Dun. Dubbed with th> down of 
a water moufe, mixed with blurfi dyd feat's fur ; 
or, dubbed with the fur off a mote, mixed with a 
little mar tern's fur ; warped with ajh-colorned 
filk: the wings off the feather of a blue, pigeon s 
tiring. A good killer. TheJive of the hcok No. 9. 
AUG U S T. 

j. The Laie Am Fly. Dubbed with the hair 
off a COO) that is of a blackrfh brown ; ua>p feme 


redin for the tag of his tail, the wings off thefeam 
tker of a brown hen. An excellent killer. 

a. The Fern Fly. Dubbed with the fur off a 
hare’s neck of a fern colour ; the wings of a dark - 
rfi grey feather of a mallard's. 

3. The White Palmer. Dubbed with the white 
kerlof a peas o.k'sfeather, and a white hackle over 
all. 

4. The Hearth Fly. Dubbed with the w ool off 
an aged black ewe,mixed w ith Jena grey cell’s hair; 
the wings of theft of a fia> hug. 

g. The Pale Blue, fiubred with very light t ts.e 
Jur, mixed zs ith a tittle \et\>:i martens’, fur. and 
a hire ha. k/c 01 er all ; th- u ;ng 1 off the father of a 
blue pigeon. A i rr \ k:i!:ngj:\J10m ten in the morn, 
ing, till three in th r r; ; . The /..'oh No. 3. 

0. The Harry Long I.'-gs. Dubbed with dark- 
fh bear's hair mi.\iJ, zsslh a Is. tie blue woqj, and a 
be own hackle over ail. Or dubbed with ! s:\htfh 
bear 's hair mixed with a few hairs of light blue 
v. chair, and a little fox-cub dozen is atped i.sth 
light grey or blueJtik, and a durinifh ha.hie cver 
tils ; the head made lag/. Taken 1 hufly in a il. udy 
day. The hcok Nc. g. 

S E P T E M B F. R. 

t. The Peacock Hael.ie, Dubbed with pen¬ 
is.1. 1 >Ue..S\ t'.-rl ; ZiJrptJ u ith g> ten fit's, eStid a 
r ea . :• • j k.s. :..e c.tr uts. 

'1 he Camel Blown Dulbed with the hair 
pull'd out of t-.r lithe of an .id wait ; warped with 
red fie'k, and the ;</. ,; > eff a darkrjh grey feather 
rj 1! Mallard’t. 

;j. The Late Badger. Dubbed with the fur "ff 
a !.ails badger's Jkin, mixed with the fofitft yellow 
delicti of a f.insh J h g, and the wings of the fea¬ 
ther of a a.it i, grey mallard's. 

4. The September Dun. Dubbed with the dozen 
off a moufe ; warp with fad afl.-e olouttd jilk, and 
the zs mg 1 of the. dark colouredfeather of a flute's. 
The hook No. t). 

In urdcr to prevent any impediment the angler 
may meet with to ohftruH his progrefs, the fol¬ 
lowing lift is fclei.u-d from thole already mention¬ 
ed, as the hell calculated to infurc (needs. 

The PALMERS. 
t. Great Dun. 6. Yellow Dun. 

2. Dark Brown. 7. Great Whit ling Dttu. 

3. Early Bright Brown. 8. Little ditto. 

4. Late ditto. t>. Dun Cut. 

5. Black Gnat. 10. May Fly. 


11. Grey 



1i. Grey Drake, 

is. Gimlet Fly. 

13. Cow Dung Fly. 

14. Little Ant Fly. 

Mr. Bell fays, there are two falmon flies, which 

arc the principal ones, called t(ie Dragon and 
King's-filhcr, a 1 .out two inches long, winch may 
be made according to fan y, but of the mod gau¬ 
dy feathers there are, cfpecialiy the peacock's, for 
they will life at any thing gaudy, and where they 
are plenty, at trout flies. 

There are likewife two Melts, great killers a- 
Lout twilight in a ferene evening, and the humble j 
bee a famous (hub killer any time of the day. 
They are dubbed in the following manner: the 
brown moth ; the wings off the feather of a brown 
owl; difbi cd with light mohair, witlia dai k grizdc 
fiii hs hackle l«>r the legs; and a red head. The 
s» i ire moth, duhbed with the white ilrands ofT an i 
oil itch's leather; wings off the leather of a white 
pigeon’s wing; a white hackle for the legs, and a 
Mack head. The hooks for both. No. a. 

The humble bee; dubbed with black fpanici’s 
fur; a bl.uk cock's hackle over that; the tag of j 



wings olfthe leather o! a crow’s wing. Hook No.a. 


i’alles lor hilling, aic variouflv compounded, 
ahtn.ll according to the angler's own fancy; but 
then- Ihould always be j little cotton wool, fhaved 
lint, or fine flax, to keep the parts together, that 
it niav not i.d! off the hook. White bread and 
Lon v will make a pioprt pafle for carp and tench. 
I ne white l-icad alone, with .1 little water, wdl 
fei ve for roac h and dace ; and minion luce and 
foft new cheeJe for a hath: I. Stiong elieefe. with 
a ittle butter, and coloured yellow wish fafht>n, 
will make a good winter pafle for a chub. 

Oshei p lies air m.uir as directed under the ar. 
tide M.t i’ it t Mn l. 

To watr tie P.U.MFlt and M.-J}' Fl.V. 

In the fit fipine- ',t\ aii t. t , nii-'iais i v theji.tr 
of you, as fol'ou : h.-Jj a \,nd . • ft nr round torn 
./ ■ worm gut; h..,!ja sot* of it j„k well mixed 
with u.lx of the fame <oiout ; a 'o.-i, the fur So. 
6, j need!'-; font* frauds of an ft's feather, 

end a ft he ted ha, hie: then take to. hook and hold 
it by the bent let roe en the ftut Jt„ err and thumb of 
your lejt hand, and with the point and beard of the 
hook not under your fingers, rot nearly parallel 
with the tops oj them : afterwards take theJHHand 
No. 20. 
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hold it lihetoife about the middle of it, with your 
hook, one part laying along the infide of it to your 
left hand, the other to the right ; then take that part 
of the Jill which lies towards your right hand, and 
holding that part towards y our left tight along the 
injtde of the hook, whip that to the right three or 
jour times round the /hank of the hook lauards the 
right hand ; after a hi, k take the filk worm g ut and 
lay either oj its ends along the. infide of the Jhank rf 
the hook, till it co ntt near the bent of it ; thm hold 
the hook, Jill and gut tight between the forefinger 
and thumb oj your left hand, and of'tern atds give 
that putt cf the ft,' 1 !.' - f-:.i 1: fit hand, tr.iee or 
jour times snore ocn /, ;i- i,,.oh andgnr titl it -.Dints 
near the end of ti:* fl,au f , aid mat.: a loop and tc.Jlen 
it tight 4, then a hip it ail. ag,.:n otcr b,;h fi k 
and gut, and hoo/i, ft .. it (. 1 near tut. I ■ >.t of ti.e 

hook, after wbi.h mu/.- or,it!.'! f’■'■!> and fafie.n it 
again ; then if the gut Ou h jut tin* than 

the bent cf the hook, ,u‘ it off, •,,.•/» ho oh z.ill 

be n hipped on, and tii f a<!\ of ."!• f..i hang from 
the bent if it. For JaJt. ag .Jf ft- fijl., eg tut hie 
plate, ftg. 35. 

Having proceeded Jo fa. .. a\ the loKg'Jl end J 
the (ilk a rain, and take t’.-n • r ji v.r jiranci, c • an 
ejlr t. h's feather; and in m a t d ti, t ho. as 

in the fitjlpcfiti. n, tin fn-thr ’.1 to the left hand, and 
the roots cf then, in tee • the hori, ior. ik- 

fi'k that you ,i.\ed :, r .if thou: lii'ee c> Jour 
times round; tr.ait a loop, and fo.itn them 


then turning ti.t /I'.i'id • 

to tie i:\i.t hand, and m :fi- 

i>ig them and tin t. >. 

>. your fore finger 

'id thumb of t. u 1 1 :■. 

: ’.u’,a : ;.n:., lit m round 

tie ■. f the iiooi i. 

to tiepij, -1; he r 

y, i f.rjt J./.-l'iicd, tht v 

: „ ‘.d 0 f.ifirn them 

again ; if the /!•,.-• as 

.... ie tig enough to 

h i v, 1 1 'a' as t < ■*.. . ' , 

,:i \ 1. , d ,'iani, i. hen 

thf.-'k bare yen >0. 

1 t ifi t . '.. is en 1.'. line - 

ye' for mid tins, la'. 

; Cl, ’ /. ij/i, 1 S ,1 ’’d cut the 

boa » of the f alm-i t tfo 

au at form, that tr.fma .7 

at the. bent and the end oi ti.t it.: ;-i the 

t entree do not en! too 1::. 

:ioh of the dubh'.-: of. Now 

both the ends cf the fu. 

\ a• e ..paratta. i’.e a: the 

bent, another at the end 

of the f.hani, them i>*t.i 


again ; then lake the hackle, hold the fun,:. :>:a of 
it between the fore finger and thumb ij your,.;! 
hand, and fir oak the fibres of iti:h theft of your 
right the contrary way from n fetch they are formed, 
hold your hook as in the fi iff fo/ition, a naf.a.e the 
pcint-of the hackle in its bent, with that Jut 1 . hi. h 

|K 


fishing. sportsman, 

13. Badger Fly. 

16. Fein Fly. 
ij. Stone Fly. 
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grows nearefl the cock upwards ; and then whip it 
tight to the hook ; but in fa ft wing it tie as few 
fibres tn as you canpoffib/y avoid: the hackle being 
JaJl, take it by the great end, and keeping the fde 
near eft the cock to the left hand, begin zi'ith vour 
right hand to wind it up the fhank upon the dub¬ 
bing ; flopping even- fecund turn, and holding what 
you have wound, tight with your left fingers, whi/ft 
with the needle you pick out the ft lues you will 
unavoidably take in ; proceed ir: this manner til! 
you come to the place where you fit ft fa/ln-J, and 
where an end oj the ft '; is ; then clip eff thofe fibres 
of the hackle which you In Id between the finger and 
thumb, clop to the ft cm ; and hold the firm rlcfe to 
hook : afterwards tale the /ilk in year right hand, 
and wrap the ji*m very Jaft to the hook ; then make 
alocp andfaften it t-ght : ta.'t your pen.knife, and 
if that part of the ft cm next th ft.ani of the hock, is 
as long as the fa r t of i\ e hook unit h is /are, pare 
it fine, wax ymi andnind it n-m/y on the re- 

tn.uning bate f> a t of th- hoi h ; then f.fttrn the filh 
tight and fpi'ad f me fhoe-mak, r't r. <;.v very light¬ 
ly on \our loft bind:" • ; offer that 'lip off the ends 
of the remaining ftlit both at the fhank and bent of 
the kook, and aH fibres that flail or /land ill condi¬ 
tioned, and the whoi r i\ computed. 

Th 11 is tail'd th* pa'mer-ftv, or plain hacUe, and 
may at Head cf the aftt :■ as feat Let above mentioned , 
h- dull d r. ith Hack [pa‘iiel's fur ; and is a wry 
rx-.rHenl killer. Then ate three morepai’wr's which 
are all to be /«->./* m the fame manner as l have 
laid damn, on 1 y with afferent artiiies, vhf.lt arc 
as follow ; 

N. B. ITh-n you mu.'.e the palmer-fly [nil the co¬ 
lour cf the fUk to the hut He you dub ut.'h ; a dun 
hackle requires ye!loo ft Ik ; a bitch hat IU , fey.biw 
fi!k\ a bran n, or red ha: He, ted ftih; u hn you 
make flies that are not palmer's, dub with fill, foot 
re fancies tli' <olour mo ft predominant in the Jh ; 
and in making your fit's, remaul'i to m:\ beat's 
hair, and hog’s down a t’h your ot bn du Iking ; be- 
cun ft they repel the u.tier ; make your flies always 
in hot fin-finny weathn, far war waxed ft!h will 
then draw kindly , and when you take the dubbing 
to imitate a fly always tret it, and then you will be 
pit feet in your imitation: Jot although the dabbing 
when dry may fait, yet when it it Wrt it may be 
quite another colour. Alartern’s Jur is the brfl 
yellow you can ufe. 

Great palmer,or hackle. Dubbed the fame as the 


plain hackle with the ft rands off an offrich's fea¬ 
ther, or a blati fpaniel's fui, and wrapped with 
red peacock's hackle untrimmed, that is leaving the 
who V ic.-gth of the hackle flaring out (for fometimes 
the fiores of the hackle ate to be fhortenedall over, 
faint fines curbed only a little, and fometime cl.fle 
underneath) leaving the whole length of fibres on 
the top, or bui v of the fly, which makes it fwim bet¬ 
ter, a,ul on a whirling round watet, kills greatfijk. 
Your hook for this palmer. Nog. 

Golden palmer, or hackle. 7 he fame dubbing, 
tibt'rd with go'dewifl. and a red ha. Hr over all. 

Silver hackle. Mode with o b'a,k \<Jy n</o, fi¬ 
ver twift over that, and a rrj hat kle ever ail. 

The variation that is to be olfervid m making 
the gold and Jdver pa'nwis, is tin i, that :.h:n you 
whip the end of the hat He to the bent cf the tuck, 
you mu ft a‘fa do the fame to the gold • r ft 'ft, 

and fluff wind rltiitr of them on tar anting, 
fit r in ; that they lie flat o i :t, and thru fa fieri off ; 
aj'einaids pi.fed ;nth -he ‘lUt'ii- as .it r n !•.:: . r 
y t n in a i wind the htnk’e ft the Jtii bn.] fir ft ..nd 
rib the body with either if the f.tifis of’'in </>. 

Thrfe are the ftandar u hackles infli\ fip.i--.-g, and 
are taken any month in the yra<, /’cm nine to er¬ 
ven in the in or tuiie , and j ■”» one t, three 7 n tkr 
ev j ning. and upon any water; thcafli you r.iuft ha.c 
thfft rent fives cf t win, and .lol l -U a Ith ff. • e’.t. O- 
lom i, that you may u!...ty< be able so fui: e.t '.ci a 
clcai, or dark :. err, or a bn-.Jit, f tlvudy ainef- 
phrre ; obfernni r ta.it f/nalt light ‘ td. u’caf.'te « ate 
foi clear a ate i s anaflites; and the l.u g-iff u a it., 
and . loudy ones. 

The angler flhouU tiu. iys tr y the palmn s fn ft, 
when hr fifth.< i in a n: ei that he . > un ui i uft -nw.i to; 
r„ru in that n huh he ionflantly u/rs, it it bout he 
knoa \ a h itflly <s on the uatn , and they flhou.'d Ke¬ 
en be chang'd till h' at c >. 

S.U.MON fISIIlXC. 

The female ialmou is difliuguilhcd horn the 
male bri auft ii< nolc is longer ami nioir honked, 
it* (Vales not fo bright, and its body fj-et bird over 
with dark brown (pots; its belly flatter, and its 
fhdh notfoicd; mote dry, ami kfs delicious to 
the taflc. 

You muff fifh for Iiim like a trout, with a worm, 
fly, or minnow, or iub-worin is an excellent bait 
for him, well homed in mof*. which makes it 
tough, clear, and lively. When you have (truck 
him, he will plunge ami bounce in the water very 

touch; 
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much; therefore it is ncceflary to have a (lion ▼ i 
rod, ringed the fame as a trowling rod, and a winch { 
with a Along line on ir forty yards lout;, with ; 
which leng'h. and proper placing him, yon may : 
kiii the landed fi/.'i! one. lit has not a ennflant 
relidence kite a trotr, but r moves often, and you i 
lliouhl alwavs angle fur him as nea the fpiing- ■ 
Load as pofiihlc, in the deeped and hroadcfl parts 
td the liver, near the ground. Put two huge lob- ■ 
worms on at a time, and you ma\ fifli without a . 
float, that i.« with a running lire. Let one yard 
next to your hook be pimp, and your hock a pro- ; 
per fi/cd falmon hook. ' I 

The TROl'T. 1 

1 he trout is a fine fiefh water fifli, fprckl -d 
with red and veilow ; cuming in and go •. ■* ow of 
ftai n with the biub, and {pawning in the cold ; 
months of October and November, whereas all j 
other fifhes fpawn in the hot fummer month'. 
There ate f- vet.il fpecies of this fifli, all edited 
vrrv much : hut the hcfl ate the red and vi flow ; 
and of *heie the female diftinpr.ilhed hv a Irf* head 
anti deeper body, ts pre'.erred ; hv the largetuis 
of their h;n & vou mav know when thev ate in 
feafun, wnu'i mav Ictvc its j tdr tor all o:her 
fifhei. All the w niter long they ate lick, lean, and 
unwliolcfotne, util fieijuvnily loufy. A' tin fpring 
advances, dcfeniiig the i!ill -hep warms, tin t ie- 
pair to the gr.ite!!v g-outi.!. againil whi.li thev 
continue to rub, till they have got lid of their 
lie c*. which are a kin lot worm, with laigc heads; 
iron* that lime they dehehi to he in fnarp ftreams, 
and It ch as are vi ry iwitt; where the\ lie in wait 
lor minnows. Mat flies. i*tc. The latter part oi 
May thev ate in the bight il pettcitiuii. Me is 
uluady caught with awoitu, minnow,ot fiv, either 
natiiial, ot at ti filial ; the different hai.s tor him 
are threatth-wurm, dting-woim and the uuggot, 
or gentle, hut the hell ate the lob-woitn and brand¬ 
ling. Mis haunts are, in putling-brooks, running 
very fwiitlv over chalk ffi lies, giavel, &r. Me i> 
oftener taken in the fide ot the A ream, than in it. 
though the latgcones are often caught in the deep- 
eft part of n. Me delights to fhcltrr himivlt be¬ 
hind large ftones, or ftuall hanks, that hang over 
the river, and which the ftream mils agunfl and 
creates a foam ; alio in the eddies between two 
flreatus; his hold is iifually under the ton s of 
trees, and in hollow banks in the dcepcfl parts of 
rivers. When you angle lor hint at the ground. 


Jet the link of your line, next the hook, be tbebefl 
fiIk worm gut you can provide ; and have a nice 
t-lafUc rod which will enable you to ftrike true, 
and to feel hi.n when he bites. Angle for him with 
a i tinning line, and begin at the upper part of the 
ftream, carrying your line with an upright hand, 
and from the hook, leading your line according 
to the fwittn -fs ot the ftream. If sou bait either 
with one, or two worms follow the manner of 
baiting with tln m, which I have laid down in the 
ruics, and you will run on the ground without be¬ 
ing entangled. 

Tiit-re is a very killing method likewife for * 
huge irout: make a pair of wings of the leather 
of a land-rail, and point out vour hook with oue 
or more ra-iis's; sour hook fhould be brifiled,that 
is, when Mm whip on your hook fallen a hog's 
hriillc under the filk, with the m d Handing out 
about a ft raw's btc.tdth at the head ot the hook, 
from umiei the f’.lk. .m l pointing tow.u<ls tiie line, 
by which means the head >-i ;he cadis will be kept 
dole ti; the w-niys ; angle with a rod about five 
Mints ’ot R, and a line oDoiit ilnce; cafl the wings 
I ami i aits ;.p the iltcat::, w hit it w-ll ihive it down 
j m.dci he wa.cr towatds the lower part ot the 
■ ho’e; then (haw i: up ti c ilic u m very g.-ntlv, tho’ 
j itt.gi.lariv, at ti e fame time fluking vour rod, 
1 ami in a few calls\cii wi!! he iurc to kook him, if 
there is one in the hole. You in ay angle the Line 
wav with two brandlings. If vou life two cauls s 
with the wings, run vour hook in at the head . nd 
out at the neck of the firfl, and quite through the 
other horn head to t-iiI. 

Tlie minnow is the moil excellent of all baits for 
the trout ; when \ ou Hilt with one’, choole the 
wliueft, and middle fi/ed ones, thcl'e being the 
hcfl, and \ ou mull place them on the hook in fucli 
a manner, th.vt lie-ng drawn againft the ilrcam he 
mav tutu lonrnl. The bcil w..v ot baiting with a 
minnow is thus: put sour hook in at his mouth, 
.mu out at his gill, drawing it ihi.vugh about three 
inches ; then put the hook again into Ins mouth, 
and let the point and heaid come out at his tail; 
then tie the hook and his tail about with a fine 
white thread, and let the bodv oi the minnow be 
alniufl ftrait on the hook; then try ii it turns well, 
which it cannot do too full. Angle with the point 
of t our rod down the fticatn, drawing the minnow 
up the fticatn by little and lime, near the top of 
the water. When the trout fees the bait he will 

come 
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cotnemofl fiercely at it, but be careful not to (natch 
it away, which at firft you may be apt to do; and 
jaever Alike till he hast turned with the bait. 

N. B. In this way of angling, a ringed rod is 
to be always ufed. with a winch for your line, 
which Ihould have two or three fwivels on it; by 
which means the minnow will fpin the better. 

The GRAYLING. 

The haunts of the grayling are nearly the fame 
as the trout; and in fifliing for either of them, you 
may catch both. They fpawn the beginning of 
April, when they lie moflly in (harp fireams; in 
December he is in his prime, at which time his 
head and gills arc blackifb, and his belly dark 
grey, Auddrd with black fpots. He bites very 
freely, but is often loft when ftruck, his mouth 
being very tender. Angle for him about mid* 
water, he being much more apt to life than dc* 
feend ; and when you angle for him alone and not 
for the trout alfo, ufe a quill float, with tlx bait 
about fix or feven inches from the ground. He 
takes brandlings, gilt*tails, meadow worms, gent- 
les, &c. but the moft excellent bait for linn in 
March or April, is the tag-tail. 

The CARP. 

Patience is highly ncccflary for every one who 
angle for carp, on account of their fagacity and ■ 
cunning; their haunts arc in the deeped parts of 
ponds and rivers, and in the latter where the 11 ream 
runs flow. When theweatherin April, May, June, 
July, and Auguft is hot and fine, jou cannot be 
too early, or late at the (port. He fefdom refufes ■ 
the red-worm in April, the caddis in May, or the 
the grafshopper in June, July, and Augnll. You 
mufl angle for him with a flrong rod and line, a 
quill float, and flrong gut at bottom ; the hook in 
the medium of fire; it being a leather-ii unthi d 
fifti he fcldom breaks his hold, if your tackle is 
flrong, and you pktv him propci ly. But whenever 
you intend to fifh for him particularly, and in good 
earned, over night lay in a ground bail of gaibagc; 
as chicken's guts, blood mixed with row.dung, or 
any coarfe paftc : alfo ale grams and blond ineoi- 
porated with clay, and at the fame tin.e that you 
throw any of thefc ground baits in, plumb the 
ground to two depths, (for it i.% heft to angle for 
carps with two rods,} one a! out mid-water, the 
other four or five inches above the ground. '1 be 
next morning lay your lines in verv cantiouflv, 
and fuccefs will attend you. Gentles arc very 
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good bait for carp, alfo a pafte made of honey and 
biead, and one made with bread and watei alone, 
nurtured with red lead, but nothing, in my opi¬ 
nion, beats a green pea, having killed more with 
that than any other bait. 

The BREAM. See article Bream. 

The PIKE. 

The pike likes a dill, fhady, unfrequented water, 
and ufually lies ainnngft or near weeds; fuch as 
flags, bulrufhcs, c.uidocks, reeds, or in the green 
fog that fomctimes covers (landing waters, though 
he will fometimes (hoot out into the clear dream. 
He is foiueiimcs caught at the top, and in the mid¬ 
dle, and often, efpecially in cold weather, at the 
bottom. 

Pikes are called jacks till they become twenty- 
four inches long. 

The bait for a pike, arc a final! trout, the loach 
and miller’s thumb, the head-end of an eel, with 
the fkiu taken o(T below the fins, a final I jack, a 
lob-wonn, and in winter the fat of bacon. Aud 
notwitliUanding what otiieis fay againil baiting 
with a perch, it is confidently aliened, that pikes 
have been taken with a fmall perch, when neither 
a roach nor a bleak would tempt them. 

Ob for vc that al! your baits for pike mull be as 
frefh as pofhble. Living baits you may take with 
you in a tin kettle, changing the water often; 
and dead ohms Ihould he canted in Irelli l.r.in,wi.iili 
will drv up the uioiilurc that otlicrwilc would al- 
hrl and rot then;. 

Oblci ve that, in trolling, the head of the bait* 
fifh mull he at the bent of t;.e honk : whereas, in 
filhing at the fitap. the hot-k mull come out at 01 
near his tail. Hut the cflttmi d difference between 
thefc two methods is, that hi the 1. inner the pike 
is always fullered to pouch or 1 w.d.'ow the l air, 
bur in the latter you aie to fluke a., loon as he has 
taken it. 

The rod for trolling fhould he about three 
yards and a lu ll iong, with a ting at the top lor 
the line to run tlnougli; you tray fit a troiling- 
top to your 1.; 11 '1, which need only be ft longer 
than the common iiy top. 

Let y<-m iinc be oi given or fkv-cuio.ircd filk, 
tliiitv v.ir«!» in length, which will make it necef- 
fary to ufe the wmcb, at fig. 7. with a fwivcl at 
the end. 

Tin* common trolling hook foraliiiiq bait, 
con fids of two large hooks, with one common 

(bank, 
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Stank, made of one piece of Hire, of about three 
quarters of an Inch long, placed back to back, 
fo that the points may not (land in a right line, 
but incline fo much inwards, as that they with 
the (hank may form an angle little lefs than 
equilateral. At the top of the (hank is a loop 
left in the bending the wire, to make the hook 
double, through which is put a ftrong twilled 
brafs wire of about fix inches long ; and to this 
is looped another fuch link, but not fo loofe that 
the hook and the lower link may have room to 
play : to the end of the line fallen a ftccl 
fwivel. 

But there is a fort of trolling-hook different 
from that already deferibed, and to which it 
is thought preferable, which will require ano¬ 
ther management ; this is no more than two 
fingle hooks tied back to back with a ilrong 
piece of gimp between the (hanks ; in the whip¬ 
ping the hooks and the gimp together, make a 
final 1 loop, and take into it two links of chain of 
about an eighth of an inch diameter ; and into the 
lowet link, by means of a fmall flaple of wire, 
fallen by the greater end, a bit of lead of a coni¬ 
cal figure, and fomewhat (harp at the point. 
1 'hcfe hooks are to be had at any filhing-tacklc 
(hops ready fitted up ; but fee the form ol them 
fig. so, in the plate of filhing-tacklc. 

This latter kind of hook is to be thus ordered, 
viz. put the lead into the mouth of the bait-filb, 
and few it up. the filh will live fume time; and 
though the weight of the lead will keep his head 
down, he will fwim with near the fame cafe as 
if at liberty. 

But ii you troll with a dead-bait, as fome do, 
for a rcafon which the angler will be glad to 
know, viz. that a living bait makes too great a 
(laughter among the filh, do it with a hook, of 
which the following contains a defeription. 

Let the (hank be about fix inches long, and 
leaded from the middle as far as the bent oi the 
hook, to which a piece of very ftrong gimp mull 
be fattened by a flaple, and two links of chain ; 
the (hank mull he barbed like a dart, and the lead 
a quattcr of an inch fquarc : the barb of the Ihank 
muft Hand like the fluke of an anchor, which is 
placed in a contrary direction to that of the flock. 
See fig. 35. Let the gimp be about a foot long, 
and to the end thereof fix a fwivel : to bait it, 
thru ft the barb of the Ihank into the mouth of the 
No. eo. 


bait-filh, and bring it out at the fide near the tail : 
when the barb is thus brought through, it cannot 
return, and the filh will lie perfectly ftrait, a cir- 
cumftance that renders the trouble of tying the 
tail unneceffary. 

Theie is yet another fort of trolling-hook, 
which is, indeed, no other than what moil writers 
on this fubjefcl have mentioned : whereas the 
others, here deferibed, are late Improvements: 
and this is a hook either fingle or double, with a 
long Ihank, leaded about three inches up the wire 
with a piece of lead about a qnarter of an inch 
fquare at the greater or lower end; fix to the 
(hank an armed wire about eight inches long : 
to bait this hook thrufl your wire into the mouth 
of the fifh, quite through his belly, and out at his 
tail, placing the wire lo as that the point of the 
hook may be even with the hdly oi the bait-filh, 
and then tie the tail of the filh with Ilrong thread, 
to the wire: fome fallen it with a needle and 
thread, which is a neat way. 

Both with the troll and at the fnap, cut away 
one of the fins oi the bait-fifii clofe at the gills, 
and another behind the vent on the contrary fide, 
which will make it play the better. 

The bait being thus fixed, is to be thrown in, 
and kept in conilant motion in the water, fome- 
times fuffered to fink then gradually railed ; now 
drawn with the ftream, and then againft it, fo as 
to counterfeit the motion of a finali filh in fwim- 
ming. If a pike is near, he miflakes the bait for 
a living filh, feizes it with prodigious greedinefs, 
goes off with it to his hold, and in about ten mi¬ 
nutes pouches it. When he lias thus fwaliowed 
the bait you will fee the line move, which is the 
fignal for flriking him : do this with two Ilrong 
jerks, and then plav him. 

The other way oS taking them, that is, with 
the fnap, is thus ; 

Let the rod be twelve feet long, very ilrong 
and taper, with a Ilrong loop at top to fallen your 
line to ; your line mull be about a loot ihortcr 
than the rod, and much llronger than the trolling 
line. 

And here it may not be improperly obferved, 
that there are two ways of fn.ipping, viz. with 
the live and with the dead fnap. 

For the live fnap, theie is no kind of hook fo 
proper as the doable fpring hook, which is rrpre- 
fented in two pofitions, in the fijking tackle flate* 
L fig. 
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%• 8 3* *4* To bait it, nothing more is neceflary 
than to hang the bait-fiOi fa ft by the back-fin to 
the middle hook, where he will live a long time. 

Of hooks for the dcad-fnap there are many 
kinds. Fig. as. of the plate is a representation of 
one, which after repeated trials, has been found to 
excel all others hitherto known; the defeription 
and ufe of it is as follows, viz. Whip two huoks, 
of about three eighths of an inch in the bent, to 
a piece of gimp in the manner directed for the 
trolling-hook, a view of which is given in the 
plate, lig. so. Then take a picre of lead of the 
fame ftze and figure as diretied for the ttolling- 
hook above mentioned, anti drill a hole through 
it from end to end : to bait it, take a long needle, 
or wire ; enter it in at the fide, about half an inch 
above the tail, and with it pafs the gimp between 
the libs and fkin of the filh, bring it out at its 
mouth ; then put the lea;! over the gimp, draw it 
down into the fifh's throat, and ptefs his mouth 
dole, and then, has ing a fwivel to your line, hang 
on the gimp. 

In throwing the ! ait obferve the rules given for 
trolling ; but remember, that the more von keep 
it in motion, the nearer it refembles a living 
fifli. 

When you have a bite, ftrihe immediately the 
con’rary way to that which the head ol the pike 
l.e». or to which he goes with the hait; if you 
cannot find which way hi: head lies, fluke upright 
with two fmart jerks, retiring backwards as tall as 
you can, till you have biouglit him to a landing 
place, and then do as before directed. 

As the pike /pawns in March, and before that 
month rivers are feldonr in order for filh ing, it 
will hardly he worth while to begin tiolkng till 
Aptil ; after the weeds will he apt to he trouldc- 
fcmic. But the ptime mouth in the year for tiol- 
ling is 0£iobcr, when the pikes are fattened by 
their /ummer's feed, the wicdsatc rotted, and by 
the tailing of the waters the harbours of the hlh 
arc caliiy found. 

Chnofe to troll in clear, and not muddy water, 
and in windy weather, il the wind be not caflrrly. 

Some ufe in trolling and fnapping two or more 
fwivds to their line, by means whereof the twill¬ 
ing of the line is prevented, the bait plays more 
freely, and, though dead, is made to appear as it 
alive; which, in livers, is douhtlefs an excellent 
way : but thofe wbu cau like to fifh in ponds or 


Hill waters, will find very little occafion for more 
than one. 

The pike is alfo to be caught with a minnow, 
for which method take the following directions: 

Get a ftngle hook, llcndcr, and long in the 
ftiank ; let it refeiuble the ihape of a fliepherd's 
crook ; put trad upon it, as thick near the bent as 
wilt go into the minnow’s mouth; place the point 
ol the hook direftly up the face of the fifli; let 
the rod he as long as you can liandfomcly manage, 
with a line of the fame length, call up and dowm, 
and manage it as when von troll with any othci 
hait: if when the pike has taken your bait, tie 
runs to the end ot the line before he lia:b gorged 
it, do not flrike, but hold ft ill only, and be will 
return hack and fwallow it: but il you ufe that 
bait with a troll, I rather prefer it lictcrc any bait 
that I know. 

In landings pike great caution is neceflary, for 
his bite is efleemed venomous : the bell and iafcft 
hold you can take of him, is hv the head, in do. 
ing which, place your thumb and finger in his 
eyes. 

If you go any great diflance from home, you 
will find it neceflary to carry with you many moic 
things than arc here enumerated, moil ol which 
may be very well contained in a wicker pauiiei ol 
about 12 inches wide, and eight high, and put in¬ 
to a hawking bag, of the term as in iig. iq. The 
following is a lilt of the mod material ingredient* : 
a rod with a fpare top, lines coiled up, and neatly 
| laid round in flat boxes; fpare links, (ingle halt*, 
waxed thicad, and iilk ; plummets ol vaiious li/.e . 
oi the form of fig 21. floats of ail kinds, and (pure 
caps: worm-bags and a gentle box, os at fig. : 
hooks of all fi/.es, fume whipped to ftngle baits ; 
fhot, (hoc-maker's wax, in a very lmall gallipot co¬ 
vered with a bit of leather ; a ( Scaring ring, tied 
to about fix yards of ilrong cord, ol the fltape of 
fig. 39. the ufe of this is to difengage your hook 
when it has caught a weed, &c. in which cafe take 
ofl the butt of your rod and flip the rin/» over the 
remaining joints, and holding it by the cord, let 
it gently tail; a landing net, the hoop whereui 
mull he of iinti, and made with joints to told, the 
fhape of fig. H. and a focket to hold a flail, fig. 26. 
Take with you alfo fuch baits as you intend to ufe. 
That you may keep your filh alive, be provided 
with a fmall hoop-net to draw clofe to the top, 
and ttever be without a {harp koife and a pair of 

fei flars; 
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fciffars ; and if you mean to life the artificial fly, 
have always your fly-book with you. 

And for the more convenient keeping and car¬ 
riage of lines, links, Angle hairs, &c. take a piece 
of parchment or vellum, feven inches by ten ; on 
the longer Tides fet offf«.ur inches, and then fold 
it crofs-wife, fo as 10 leave a flip of two int hes, or 
thereabout ; then take eight or ten pieces of 
parchment, oi feven inches by lour, put them into 
the parchment or velluin, fo folded, and few up 
the ends ; then cut the flap founding, and fold it 
down like a pocket-hook; Lilly, you may, if you 
plealc, bind the vikU and round the flap with red 
•tape. 

And having fpvcral of thefe cafes, von mav fill 
them with lines, it.', proper foi every kind of fifli- 
ing; always tcmembci ing to put into each of them 
a gorger, or final 1 piece ol cane, of five inches 
long, and a quarter ol an inch wide, with a notch 
at each end ; with this, when a fids has gorged 
your hook, you may, hv putting it down his throa- 
till you feel the hook, and holding the line tight 
while you prefs it down, cafdv diicngagc it. 

And if you fliould chance to break vour top, or 
any other part of your rod, take the following di¬ 
rections for mending it: cut the two broken ends 
with a long dope, fo that they fit neat I v together; 
then fpread forne wax very thin on each Hope, 
and, with wax thread or (ilk, according as the lire 
of the broken part requires, hind them verv neat¬ 
ly together : to fallen off, lay the lore huger of 
your left hand over the hindine, and, with your 
right, mike four turns of the threjd over it: then 
pa ft the end of vour thread between the under fide 
ol vour finger and rod, and draw your finger a- 
wav ; Lilly, with the fore finger and thumb of your 
right hand, take hold of the fit ft of the turns, and 
gathering as much of it as you can, bind on till 
the three remaining turns ate wound off, and then 
take hold of the end, which you had before put 
through, and then draw dole. Sec fig. 3, q. 

For whipping on a hook lake the following di¬ 
rections ; place the hook between the lore huger 
and thumb of your left hand, anJ, with your 1 igltt, 
give the wax hlk thicc or four turns round the 
ihank of the hook: thru lay the end of the hair 
on the infidc of the (hank, and with vour right 
hand whip down, as in fig. 10. when you are a- 
hout four turns of the bent of the hook, take the 
Hunk between the fore finger and thumb of your 


hand, and place-the end of the filk clofe by it, 
holding them both tight, and leaving the end to 
hang down, then draw the other part of the filk 
into a large loop, and, with your right hand turn¬ 
ing backwards, as in fig. it, continue the whip¬ 
ping tor four turns, and draw the ends of theftlk, 
which has all this while hung down under the root 
of your left thumb, clofc, and twifl k off. 

7 o tie a water knot, lay the end of one of your 
hairs about five inches or left, over that of the 
other, and through the loop, which you would 
make to tic them in the common way’, pafs the 
long and the fttort md of the hair?, which will lie 
to the right of the loop, twice, and wetting the 
knot with your tongue draw it tight, and clip off 
the looic hair. See fig. a-. 

The (Iraw-worm or ruffe oaf, I believe, is the 
moll common 0} any. It is found in the river 
Colne, near Uxbridge; the New River, near 
London ; the Wandle, which runs through Car- 
fhalton, in Surry ; and in mod other rivers. Two 
ol this Ipecics of inictis, drawn from nature, are 
given in the plate. Fig. 16. and 17 ; and Fig. 18. 
is the appearance of the cadis when pulled out of 
its calc. As to the flraw-worm, I am affured by 
thole convcrfant with it, that it produces many* 
and vat ions flies, n.tntclv, that which is called 
about London the wirhv-llv. ath coloured dims, 
ol fcveral lhapes and dimenftons, as alfo light and 
browns; all ot them affording great diverfton in 
northern dreams. 

1 o preferve cadis, grafshoppers, caterpillars, 
oak-worms, or natural flics, the following is an ex¬ 
cellent method : cut a round hough of fine green 
barked wuhy, about the thicknefs of one’s arm, 
and taking oil the bark about a foot in length, turn 
both end? together, into the form of a hoop, and 
fallen them with a pack-nccdlc and thread ; then 
Hop up the bottom with a bung-cork : into this 
put your baits, tic it over with a rolcwort-lcaf, 
and, with a red-hot wire liorc the bark full of 
holes, fee fig. 13, and lay it in the giaft cverv 
night ; in this manner cadis mav be kept oil 
they turn to flies. To grafshoppers you may put 
grafs. 

But that I may not convey a wror* : dca; I 
confulcr the ruffcoai to he a fpccics o! ilu cadis 
inclofed m a hulk about an inch long, luirc.rn.it d 
by bits of Hone, flints, gravel, &e. nearly e-;..al 
iu their fuc, and moll curtouily compacted toge¬ 
ther 
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ther. The figure of the hulk, and life of the fly, 
ic given in fig. 14, 15. This fly is called in the 
north, large light brown; in Ireland and fotne 
other places, it has the name of the flame colour 
brown • and in moll part* of England, the feetid 
light brown. 

There are many other flies that are ftmilar to 
the above, which are alfo accurately delineated at 
fig. a8, ap, 30, 31. 

For your float, in flow flreams, a neat round 
•* proper; but for deep or rapid rivers 
or in an edd), the cork, ihaped like a pear, is in- 
difputably the bell; which ihould not in general 
exceed the fizc of a nutmeg. Let not the quill 
which you put through it be more than half an 
inch above and below the cork; and this float, 
though fome prefer a fwan’s quill, has great ad- 
vantage over a bare quill ; for the quill being de¬ 
fended from the water by the cork, docs uoi fof- 
ten, and the cork enables you to lead your line fo 
heavily, as.that the hook finks altnoft as foon as 
you put it into the water; whereas when you 
lead but lightly, it docs not get to the bottom till 
it is near the end of your fwim. See the float re¬ 
presented by fig. 16, and in leading your line, be 
careful to balance them fo nicely, that the leaft 
touch will fink them; fome ufe for this purpoic 
lead in the fliape of a barley-corn, but in my opi¬ 
nion there is nothing better to lean with than fhot, 
which you ihould always be provided with, ready 
cleft; remembering, that when you filh fine, it is 
better to have on your line a number of final! 
than a few large fhot. 

By whipping the end of the quill round the 
plug with fine filk, well waxed, it not only pre¬ 
vents the water from getting in, but greatly pre- 
ferves it. 

In fiflimg with a float, your line mull be about 
* foot flioner than your rod ; fur if it is longer, 
you cannot fo well command your hook when 
you come to difengage the filk. 

Perch and chub are caught with a float, and 
alfo gudgeons, and fometimes barbie and gray¬ 
ling- 

I or carp and tench, which are fcldom caught 
but in ponds, ufe a very finall goofe or duck, 
quill float; and ior ground-bait, throw iu every 
sow and then a bit of chewed bread. 

Some may chufe to make their own lines ; in 
which cafe, if they prefer thofc twilled with thy 
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fingers, they need only obferve the rules given by 
the article for that purpofe : but for greater neau 
nefs and expedition. 1 would reco«nm**d an en¬ 
gine lately invented, and fpoken of under the ar¬ 
ticle angling line, the figure of which is repre- 
lentc-lat 1, a, of the plate <>i fiihing tackle. 

When you ulie the lb, you will find it n. ceflary 
to continue your line to a gicaler degree of fine- 
nefs; in order to make which, refer to the article 
ANGUSG-LlSt. 

As I have in the foregoing lift of flies given on¬ 
ly the directions for ilubt-itiq them, the leader may 
yet he at a lofs both wi.!. rebicrt to their form 
and fizc; tliciclore I have in ■ !> • plate gisen the 
five which may be eoiifideml .0 rath.... Hies ; viz. 
fig. 3a, the green drake ; 33, the p !:t.er ; 34, the 
hawthorn-fly; 36, the dun-cut; and 37, the ant- 
fly. The two firft are each a fpecies by itfelf ; 
the third has hackle under his wings: the fourth 
is a horned fly ; and the fifth has a bottle tail. It 
is to one or other of thefe figures, that mofl of 
I the flies are reducible. 

The PERCH. 

This fifh is bow-backed like a hog, and armed 
with fliff grilles, and his fldes with dry tlmk 
feales. He is a veiy bold biter, which appeals 
by his dating to venture upon one of his own 
kind, with more courage than even the ravenous 
lure. He feidom grows abuvp two feet long, 
fpawns once a year, either in f'cbruaiy or March, 
and bites belt in the latter cud ut the ipring. His 
haunts arc chiefly in the lircams not very deep, 
in hullow hanks, a gravelly bottom, and at the 
furring ol an eddy. If the weather is cool and 
cloudy, and the water a little ruffled, he will bite 
all day long, efpecially from eight till ten, in the 
morning, and from three till fix in the evening. 

If there arc thirty or foity of them in a hole, they 
may all be caught at one Sanding; they are not 
like the folitary pike, but love to accompany 
one another, and fwim in flioals, as all fifbes which 
have fealcs arc obferved to do. His baits are min. 
nows, little frogs, or brandlings, if well (coured ; 
when he bites give him time enough, and you can 
hardly give him too much; for he is not a leather- 
mouthed fifh, without you do, he will often break 
his hold. Angle lor him, if you bait with a brand, 
ling, with an indifferent ftrong line, and.gut at 
bottom, your hook No. 4, 3, or 6, and about five 
inches from the ground. But if you rove for bin, 
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«ri»h a minnow or frog (which is a verv picafant 
way) tfien your line Ihould be flrongi and the 
hook armed with gimp, and the Lair fwimming at 
mid-water, fufpended by a cork float. I, for my 
own part, always ufe a trowl, that in cafe a pike 
ibould take it, I may be prepared for him. Keep 
your minnows in a tin kettle, and when you bait 
with one, flick the hook through his upper lip, or 
back fin. If you ufe the frog, flick it thro 1 the 
fkin of his hind leg. Thefe direftions being care¬ 
fully attended to, will infitre the angler fuccefs. 

The TF.XCIJ. 

This is a delicious frdh water filh, has final! 
feales, yet very large and finooth fins, a red circle 
about the eyes, and a little barb hanging at each 
corner of his mouth. If is haunts are chiefly in 
ponds amongft weeds; he thrives very ill in clear 
waters, and covets to feed in foul ones; yet his 
flefh is nouriOiinq and pleafant. They fpawn the 
beginning of July : the proper time to angle for 
them is early and late in the months or May and 
June, the latter end of July, and it Augtift. You 
mull ufe a ftrong line with a gut at bottom. The 
hook No. a. or 3, and a fmatl quill float; the depth 
about two feet. He bites bell at red-worms, if you 
dip them firft in tar, at all forts of paftes made up 
with flrong feented oils, and at one made with the 
inftde of a roll, and honey. Alfa at cad-worms, 
lob-worn#, flag -worms, gentles, marlb-worms, and 
Toft boiled bread-grain. 

The FLOUNDER. 

You may fiQi all day for the flounder, either in 
fwift flreams, or in the flili deep; but beft in the 
Qream, in the months of April, May, June, and 
July. Youi line mull be a Angle haired one, with 
s final I float, and the hook No. 6. or 7. Let your 
iiait tout h the ground, which may be any fort of 
mall worms, wafps, or gentles. He being a filh 
iut feldom taken with the rod and line, to enlarge 
>n the fubjelt would be totally unneceffary. 

The CHUB. 

This fifli is fpoken of under the article chub. 
\sisalfothe barbel. 

The ROACH. 

Is by no means a delicate filh ; the river ones 
tre much better than thole bred in ponds. They 
pawn in May, and will bite all day long, if the 
treather is not in either of the extremes, on the 
op of the water. Their haunts are chiefly in tal¬ 
ly, or gravelly deep Wfters; delighting to be in 
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the /hade. In April the baits are cads, and worms. 
In fumnier white fnails, or flies. In autumn a pafte 
made ol fine white bread, moulded in your hands 
with water, and a little cotton added to it, to keep 
it from wafhing off the hook, which fhould be 
No. 9. In winter, gentles are the beft bait for him; 
you fhould filh with a line made of Angle hairs, a 
quill float, and the lead about a foot from the hcok, 
and when you angle for roach, always ci/ft in a 
ground bait, made ol bran, clay, and bread incor¬ 
porated together - and when you angle with ten¬ 
der baits, always ftrike at the lesft nibble that is 
apparent. Sprouted malt, the young brood of 
wafps, bees dipt in blood, and the dryed blood of 
Iheep, are noil rums in this kind of angling. 

The DACE, DARE, and EELS, are obferved 
under their refpeftive titles. 

The GUDGEON. 

The gudgeon affords the angler an amazing deal 
of diveifion; being one that bites vqry free, and 
when firuck is never loft; becaufe he is a leather 
mouthed fifli. They fpawn three or four times in 
the fummer, and their feeding is like the barbel’s, 
in the flreams, and on gravel; flighting all man¬ 
ner of flies. Tbeir baits are, chiefly, wafps, gen¬ 
tles, and cads, but the fmall red-worm is beft. When 
you angle for them, be provided with a gudgeon, 
rake, with which rake the ground ever)' ten mi- 
nutes; which gathers them together. A Angle 
haired line is beft with a quill, or cork float ac¬ 
cording to the rapidity of the ftream j your hook 
No. 7, or 8, and your bait on the ground. You 
may angle for him, with a running line, by hand, 
without a float. 

The POPE, #r RUFF. 

This filh is fmall, and rarely grows bigger than 
a gudgeon ; in Qtape very like the perch, but is 
better food. His haunts are in the deepeft run¬ 
ning parts, of a gravcl'y river, the ex aft bottom 
whereof, having found by plumbing, bait your 
hooks with fmall red-worms, or brandlings; for 
you may angle with two or three, and have excel¬ 
lent fport. He bites very greedily, and as they 
fwim in flioals, you may catch twenty, or thirty, 
at one (landing, in a cool gloomy day. Always 
bait the ground with earth, and ufe the fame tackle 
as for the gudgeon. The river Yaie in Norfolk is 
peculiar for plenty of Ruffs. 

The UINNOfV, cr PINK. 

Is genetiilIy found in March and April, and re- 
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main till the cold weather compels them to retire 
to their winter quarters. He is of a greenifli, or 
wavy Iky colour ; his belly very white: his back 
blackilh ; and i.s a mofl excellent bait, for any of 
the fifh of prey ; namely, the pike, trout, pearch, 
&c. His baits are fmall red-worms, wafps, cads, 
&c. 

The LOACH, or LOCHE. 

Is found in clear fwift brooks, and rivulets, and 
his food is gravel. He is bearded like the barbel, 
and freckled with black and white (pots. You 
may take him with a fmall red-worm at ground ; 
he delights to be near the gravel, therefore is hard¬ 
ly ever feen on the top of the water. 

The BULL-HEAD, or MILLER's-TIIUMB. 

This fifh, on account of its tigiinefs, is in- fome 
places called the frefli water devil; he has a broad 
head, and a large mouth, no teeth, but his lips are 
like a file, with which he nibbles at the bait. 
They fpawn in April,, and are full of fpawn mofl 
of the fummer; are chiefly in holes, or among 
fiones in dear water; hut in winter, they lie in 
the mud like the eel. The worft of anglers may 
take this fifh ; foe if you look about the water in a 
hot day, you may fee him funning himfclf on a 
fione; put your hook upon it, baited with a fmall 
red-worm, and he will take it dire&ly. The tafle 
of this fifh is very good. 

The STICKLEBACK , SIIAHPLIXG, or BAN- 
STICKLE. 

Is a fmall prickly fifh, and not worth the ang¬ 
ler's notice, in regard to himfeif, but that he is an 
excellent bait for the trout, who will take it fuun- 
er than the minnow. His pricks muft be broke 
off, and baited according to the direftions given 
for baiting the minnow, under the defcription of 
the trout.. 

The GUINN I AD. 

Theguinniad,.according to Camden, and others* 
is peculiar to Pcmbie-mere, in Chefhire. “ The 
river Dee, (fays this author) which runs by Chef- 
tcr, fprings in- Merioneth/lure,. and as it runs to¬ 
wards Chefter, it pafles through the faid Pemhle- 
Mere, which is a large water, and it is obferved 
that though the river Dee abounds with falmon, 
and Pemble-Mere with guinniad, yet there are ne¬ 
ver any falmons caught in the Mere, nor any guin. 
aiad in the river." 

The RED CHARR, or WELCH TORGOCH. 

The rad charr is a fifh whofc make is longer and 


more (lender than that of a trout, for one of about 
eight inches long, was no more than an inch and 
a half broad. The belly, about the breadth of half 
an inch, is painted with red, in fome of a more 
lively, in others of a paler colour, and in fome, 
efpecially the female, it is quite white. The feales 
are fmall, and the lateral lines ftraight. The mouth 
is wide, the jaws pretty equal, except the lower, 
which is a little fharper, and mote protuberant 
than the' upper. The lower part of the fins are of 
a vcrmillion dye. The gills are quadruple, and it 
has teeth both in the jaws and on the tongue; in 
the tipper jaw there is a double row of them. The 
fwimming bladder is like that of a trout; the liver 
is not divided into lobes; the gall bladder is large; 
the heart triangular; the fplecti fmall and black- 
ifb: and the eggs^of thr fpawn large and round. 
The flefh more foft and tender than that of a trout, 
and when boiled can fra reel v be allowed to be 
red. It is in the higheft efleem where known, 
and in Wales is accounted the chief difh at the 
tables of people of fafhion. 

The GUILT, or GILTCIIARR. 

Is proportionably broader than the trout, and 
the belly is more prominent; but its length, when 
greateft, never exceeds twelve inches: the feales 
are (mail, the colour of the back more lively than 
that of a trout, and is beautified with black fpots: 
the belly and Tides, beneath the lateral line, are of 
a bright filver colour; the (kull is tranfparem, 
and the fnout blueilh : it has teeth in the lower 
jaw, cm the palate, and the tongue ; the fwimming 
bladder is extended the whole length of the back, 
and the gall bladder is large. The flelh of the 
gili-charr is red, and is counted fe very delicious 
amongft the Italians, that they fay it excels all 
other pond and fea-fiih whatever; and they efteem 
the nature of it fo wholefonie, that they allow lick 
perfotu to eat it. 

Priruipal RIVERS for FISHING. 

Th* principal rivers in England arc the Thames* 
Severn, Trent, Tine, Tweed, Medway, Tees, 
Dove, Ifis, Tame, Willey, Avon, Lea. Trevel, 
Non, Welland, Darwent, Galder, Wharf, Nid 
Don, Swale; Hull, Oufe, and Are. The rivers 
in Wales are reckoned above two hundred, the 
principal of whick are the Dee, Wye, Conwy, 
Tivy, Chediayday, Cluid, Ulk, Tovy Taff, and 
Dovy. Several rivers in England run under 
ground, and then rife again,. as a branch of the 
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Medway in Kent; the Mule in Surry; Hans in 
StafTordlliire; the little rivers Allen in Denbeigh- 
/hire, and Oeveril in Wrltfliire: the river Recall 
hides itfelf under ground, near Elmfley, in the 
North-riding of Yorkshire: at Alhweli in Bed- 
fordfltire, rife fo many fources of fprings that they 
loon drive a mill: at Chelder, near Axhrrdge, in 
Somcrfctfliire, is a fpring that drives twelve mills 
in a quarter of a mile. In the midft of the river 
Ncn, fouth of Peterborough in Northamptonfhire, 
is a deep gulf called MedefweH, fo cold, that in 
fummer no fwimmer is able to endure it. yet if is 
uot frozen in the winter. But of thefc enough. 

The fix principal rivers arc as follows: i. The 
Thames, compounded of two rivers, Tame and 
His. The Tame riles in Bucks, beyond Tame in 
Oxford flrire, and tfaelacter in Cntfwold-hiMs, near 
Cirencellcr in Gloiiceilcifhirr. They meet toge¬ 
ther about Dorchefter in Oxfordihire, and thence 
run united betwixt that county and Bucks, and 
between Buchinghamlhirc, M-iddlefrx, and Effex 
on the one fide, and Surry and Kenton the other, 
wedding itlelf to the Kentilh Medway in the verv 
jaws of the ocean. This river is faid to feel the 
violence and benefit of the Tea more than any 
other river in Europe, ebbing and flowing twice 
a day more than fixty miles. 

a. The fecund river of note is the Severn, 
which has its beginning in Piinilimnon-Hili in 
Montgomrryfhirc, and its end feven miles from 
Briflol; wafhing in tliat fpace the walls oi Shrewf- 
bury, Worceflcr, Glouceiler, and divers other 
places and palaces of note. It receives greater 
fivers, and is farther navigable than the Thames, 
but does not equal it for the quantity and vaiicty 
of filh. 

3. The Trent (fo called on acronnt of the thirty 
different kinds of fid: which arc found in it, or 
becaufe it receives thirty fmall rivers) has its 
fountain in Staflbrdihirc, and gliding through the 
counties oP Nottingham, Lincoln, JLeiccfter. and 
York, augments the turbulent current of the 
Humber, the moll violent ft ream of all the ille. 
The Humber is not a diitinfl river, becaufe it has 
not a fpring head of its own, but is rather the 
mouth 01 erjluarium of divers rivers meeting to¬ 
gether ; among which r beftdes the Trent, are th« 
Dai went and Oufe. 

4. The Medway, a Kentilh river, rife* near 
Tunbridge, paffei by Maidftooe, runs by Roches¬ 


ter, and difeharges itfelf into the mouth of the 
Thames, by Sheernefs: a river chiefly remark¬ 
able for the dock at Chatham, where (hips of the 
firll rate are built and repaired for the ufe of the 
Englifh navy. 

,5, The Tweed, the north call boundary of Eng¬ 
land, on whole banks is feated the llrong and *!• 
moll impregnable town of Berwick. 

6. The Tine, famous for Xcwcaflle and its in- 
ex'iauflible coal pits. 

But td return to the Thames, of which, and the 
rivers that fall into it, I lhall treat fomevhat par¬ 
ticularly, as they are mote the feat for the divei- 
fion of angling than anv others. The higher an 
angler goes up the Thames, if within about forty 
miles, the more fpoit, and the great variety of 
filh he will meet with ; but as few Londoners go 
fo far from home, I fhall m< ti'i< n the heft places 
for Thames angling ftoin Loudon Bridge to 
Chelfea. 

But before 1 proceed any farther on this fub- 
jeef, it will be necelfary to lay down fome rules 
which the angler muff attend -o. 

If the air is cold and taw. the wind high, the 
water rough, or it the weather is wet, it is totally 
ufclefs to angle in the Tuitrrs. Bm when the 
j Iky is ferene, the air ten ; eta'c. and the water 
fntooth, fuccefs will attcui von. 

The proper bouts i.•.uiisiing, are from the 
j time that the tide t> h..!‘ 1 to with:: 

hours oi high water, p:o-idi.i the land floods do 
not come down. 

Always pitch vour boat under the wind ; that 
is, if the wind be in the loiith, then Keep on the 
Surry fhorr ; ii noun, on the London fide. 

I The befl places for pitching a boat to angle itr 
; the Thames.ate about onohundted and fifty voids 
! from York-flairs; the Savoy, Somcifi t-houfe. 

\ Dotfet-ilairs. Black fuais ltairs; the Dung-wliatt 
; near Water-lane, Tinr-fl.iirs. and Eirex-flairs. 
j On Surrv fide, 1 'jlcon-flairs ; Batgc-hoiifts, Cu- 
| pet’s vu!go Cupid’s.flairs ; the Windmill and 
Lambeth. 

Wficn you go to angle at Chelfea, on a calm 
fair day, the wind being in a right corner, pitch 
your boat ulmolf oppofitc to the church, and 
angle in fix, or feven feet water, where, as well 
as at Batterrca-btidge, you will meet with plenty 
of roach and dace. 

Mortlake Deeps is the next place where roach 

principally 
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principally refort, when the weeds are rotten; and 
here are good carp very often taken. 

From the fide* of the^Ait's oppofite to Brent¬ 
ford, Ifleworth, and Twickenham, there is very 
good angling for roach, dace, gudgeons, and 
perch ; very often you will meet with trout and 
rarp. 

Teddington Banks are remaikable for good 
gudgeons, roach, &c. 

Kingfton-wick and Kingfton, arc famous tor 
barbel, roach and dace. 

At Hampton and Sunhury there is good angling 
for barbel, roach, dace, chub, gudgeons, and fkeg- 
gers: and from the Ait's, for trout and large 
perch. 

Walton Deeps and Shepperton Pool abound 
with large barbel and dace. 

At and about Windfor is a vaft variety of all 
forts of fifh ; but if a man be found angling in an- 
oihcr’s water (without leave] he is fined very high 
by the court of that town, if be only catches a 
lniglc gudgeon, &c. 

Of the rivers that empty themfeives into the 
Thames, and of others which are not far from it, 
1 thall begin with thole on the north-iide. 

i. Iltord-rivcr, the upper part of which abounds 
with roach, dac e, and {oine perch, but between 
Ilford and the Thames, efpecialiy about three 
miles from the town, there is pike. 

а. Wowlford-nver, ftored with perch, chub, 
roach, and dace. 

3. Stratford-i iver, affords the angler good di- 
verfion for roach, dace, chub, perch, &c. 

4. Bow-river, has the fame fifh in it as the 
Stratford-river. 

5. Hackney-river, having plenty of large bar¬ 
bel, chub, roach, dace, gudgeon, eels and lam¬ 
preys. In this river the barbels, eels, and gud¬ 
geons are very fine. 

б. Waltham river, bcfidcs large barbel, chub, 
roach, dace, gudgeon, and eels, has good ftore oi 
fine pike, and fomc carp. 

7. The New-river, is pretty well ftored with 
chub, roach, dace, gudgeon, and eels. 

8. Bremfnrd-river, a good one formerly, but 
now much abufed by poachers; but the angler 
may meet with Tome chub, roach, dace, and 
perch. 

9. Hounflow-river, well ftored with roach, dace, 
perch, pike, and gudgeon. 


Ths powder-mill-tail, n ear Hounflow, is a very 
good place for angling. 

10. Colne-river, abounding with chub, roach, 
dace, perch and pike. 

11. Uxbridge-river, excellent for its large and 
fat trouts; but as the water is rented, not only 
have inuft be obtained to angle in it: but you 
nmil pay fo much per pound for what you kill. 
Denham, near Uxbridge, is a very famous place. 

Having now done with the north fide, I pro¬ 
ceed to the fouth of the Thames. 

t. Deptford-river, now very much decayed, 
and has but a few fifh in it, as roach, dace, and 
flounders; though by chance you may meet with 
a trout. 

а. Lewiiham-river, in which are fome good 
trouts, large roach, chub, gudgeon, perch, and 

dace. 

3. Wandfworth-river, well ftored with gud¬ 
geons, dace, flounders, perch, pike, and fome carp 
and trouts; very large filver eels are often taken 
there. 

4. Mitcham-river, its principal fifties are trouts 

5. Martin-river, for trouts alfo. 

б. Carfhal ton-river, abounding with trouts and 
other white fifties. 

7. Moulfey-rivcr, yielding perch, jaek, roach, 
dace, chub, gudgeons, eels, flounders, barbels, and 
trouts. 

8. Efher-river, good for jacks, perch, chub, 
roach, dace, gudgeons, cels. Bounders, barbels, 
and trouts. 

9. Cobham-river, ftored with plenty of good 
trouts, fat and large, as alfo dace, perch, chub, 
jacks and gudgeons. 

10. Weybridge-river, affording good diverfion 
for carp, fome of which weigh eight or nine 
pounds; alfo jack, roach, dace, fiouuders, popes, 
large bleak, baibel. and gudgeons. 

si. By fleet-river, wherein are very large pikes, 
jack, and tench; perch, of eighteen inches long; 
good carp, large flounders, bream, roach, dace, 
gudgeons, popes, laige chub, and eels. 

PROGNOSTICS ur the WEATHER. 

As every angler Jhould be able te jorm a judge¬ 
ment of the change of weather, on which hu /port 
entirely depends ; I recommend to hu objeroanu the 
following Jigns. 

1. Signs from Vapours. 

If a white mifi in on evening or night it fireai 
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over a meadow wherein there is a river, it will be 
drawn up by the next morning’s fun, and the day 
will be bright afterwards. 

Where there are high hills, and the mi ft which 
hangs over the lower lands draws towai di the lulls 
in a morning, and rolls up their Jtdes till it covers 
the top, there will be no rain. 

In fame places if the mift hangs upon the hills, 
and drags along the woods, mftead oj overfprcad- 
ing the level grounds in a morning, it n ill turn to 
rain ; therefore to judge rightly of tin appearances 
oj a. Jog, it is in Jome degree net,f ury to be ac¬ 
quainted with the nature of the. rein;:- v. 

e. Signs iroiii the Clouds. 

It is a very < on/i Jet able Jympio/.iof fun weather, 
rikcn the (load, decay, and rcjo'.v. r'ncmj,hr., into 
air ; but it is other wife when they .nt cull: did out 

•if lf ‘. 

.l^amfl heavy ram <•>"■ \ .loud ’tie. tqger that! 
t e former, and ail the ..ends we m a growing 

Ji tlir . 

Tuts ts mrjl rern.i’-xiile on the approach ,/ a 
ikintu- r //or m, after trie i spams h ;ve been i opicuf- 
l\ rlev.itfu. fajperitt'd in ti:-j'u\ by th, heat, and ere 


I pear in the hot weather of the Jummer, they flicto 
that a thunder Jlorm is gathering : but the prepa¬ 
ration which precedes a form oj thunder is fo ge¬ 
nerally underfood, that ti is ntedlefs to mjif upon 
it minutely. 

Signs from the Dew. 

I] the dew lies plentifully upon the grafs after a 
fair day, another fan day a, ay be expected to fue¬ 
led it; ini ij aft-, hi: h a day there is no dew 
! upon the gn ur.d, mm no r, rad flu ring, it is a fign 
that the vapours go npau’d,, and that there uill 
be an accumulation <d-.e, al.r L maf terminate in 
rain. 

4. Signs from the Rice of the Sky. 

; Ij -a pour wit '. .hr heat oj the day rarfts 
i j>om the eart ! ., a • r / r■pjj’tJ l-y the told air (f 
! the in J. ', : l, /, tl. . .. ; 1 th' m truing; lut 

! ,f thn i. -£. act it.ij-p -t.. tir.lthey rr•r.am jl.U ill the 
air, il. ■ tight j the it .ohuicd as it 

rcas it: tin eve mag, curd >01 ■ a:., ue. the c v’ijr.quenie. 

ng dm, ■ > a m;f 

over the ground. I ■■ n a red e.cning and a grey 
i morning ; but if a red >>.. • g fleeted.., there is 
! no dew. 


i 


liitfly * narg a a ilh eleclr teal lire; /;nal, fr ogrucnts 

■’/ f'ung t o.ta’s in, re.i.'s ,rna ajjeinvl.- together, till 

a jl.crl pa.e of they , , .er the f\\. 

II .i'n the deads an f ,1 t/nd hheflu.-.s, deep and 

uen/r to;;.ird the m;Jul\ and ve> v a Lite at the 

e..;es, with .hr Ity very b’ ;ght and t lue about them, 

y me rf a ft of y .oldne/s, and will /, on fall ei- 

’■;'t 1 r; Uit.i, .now, or in. h.ifty fhowet s of ra.n. 

Ij •o’.-iti. a>eJeoa to breed high inth-atr ;i thin 

>. ft, /, . c , of wool. Of the fail, .7 ’. is, 

* fa:'.o t.'irit t/.e vapour, as it ts colled ,1, it ,•>. . 

’f '/-, . i eau ana f utter ed t<\ rontr„r\ :;;t:d> 

a o. e ; me . <■</. eqi.cn, e of which . V -eon i ( a ;na j 

"... - I 

t:., io, ana ptorotiy rain w::h 

If the xj.* 9 ti> **t 0 \ t i'Wf # *.?.*»/, ! r'K * 1 - 

vfg. ft om ,; pom! Itt the v. may if 

expelled from that quarter, or the .rpoftte. 

H hen a general tlnutitnrfs . overs tire /it alwc, 
and there ate /moil tl.nk fragments of , loads l;i.c 
/moke, flying underneath, whi.h feme call n:ft,-ti¬ 
gers, and other s Noah's .l>h, be, aujr they hit; o: i r 
the other clouds like the ark upon the v a,< , t »* » *1 

is not fat off, and it will probably be Lifting. 

There ts no fur er fign of rain than two different 
currents if clouds, efpenally if the under mqft fiics 
Juft before the wind; and if two JuJi cut rents ap- 
N«. ci. 4 N 
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the monu’.g, cr J.. '. 
by ram : i u md, ana / c. 
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Signs Iit-m the Sun, Moon. and. Stars. 

H .. v tl.tr, > j ;. ai. j. the ai’.jc that 

the fun's light fades by at gins, and his orb looks 
;, 1. 1 tijh ar.it i.S-difined, it is one ./ the mqft certain 
ft,"pis of ram. 

If th, moon and fats gcr„ dim in the night, 
with the title hazmefs in the air, at.J a ring or hol¬ 
low appears round the moon, ram will be the. ."ife- 
quiiuc. 

If the rays of the fun l’taking through tht clouds 
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A description of proper baits for thefeveralforts of 
f lies referred to in the foregoing table. 
FLIES. 

X. Stone-fly, is of a brown colour, with yellow 
flreaks on the back and belly, has large wings, 
and is in Ic.ifon tiom .Ap:il to July- 

-■ Green-drake, has a yellow body ribbed with 
green, i.s long and llendcr, with wings like a but- 
ter-by, his tail turns on his back, and from May 
:o Midfummcr is very good. 

3* Oak-fly, is' ol a brown colour, and excellent 
hum May to September; for trout put a cod-bait 
or gentle on the point, and let it fink a few inches 
in the water. 

4. Palmer-fly, or worm, commonly called aca- 
tcrpill, and when it comes to a fly is excellent lor 
r rout. 

,3. The ant fly is to be met with from June to 
September; they are to be kept in a large glaf* 
bottle, with a handful of the earth, and another of 
the roots of grafs from the ant-hil!> where they 
were bred. They are an excellent bait for roach, 
dace, and chub, if you angle with them undo the 
water about a hand's breadth from the bottom. 

6 . The May-fly is to be found plat ing at the 

liver-fidc, cfpet ially againfl ram. j 

7. The black flv is to be found e;*» r. unv ! 

hawthorn, alter the buds are come. 1 or the .u , 
tides proper for every month, fir liiinsr, 1 

folio 3:9. | 

PAST E S. ■ 

1. Take the blood ol iherps lit.!!!', and mix j 
it with honey and flower woiked iua ; oper con¬ 
fidence. 

1 

s. Take old theefe grated, a lit'!- butter fuf- j 
fleient to work it, and colour it with faffiou: in 
wmtci ufe ruftv bacon infleud of butter. 

3. Crumbs of bred cicwcd or wotked with 
honey, 'or f.;gar moiflened wi h rt.n.-ivy water. 

4. Bread chewed, and wotked m the baud till 

diir. 

\V O R M S. 

I. The earth-bob is white, w ifi a red head, 
and bigger titan a gentle; annher is found in 
healthy ground, with a black or blue bead. Keep 
them in an earthen veiled well covered, and a ful- 
flehtnt quantity of mould they haibom in. T hey 
are excellent from April to November. 

s. Gciitlcs, to be had from putrid flrfh : let 
them lie in wheat bran a lew days lie foie uled. 


3. Flag-worms are ol a pale yellow colour, are 
longer and thinner than a gentle, and muft be 
feoured like them. 

4. Cow-turd boh, or clap-bait, is like a gentle, 
hut larger. Keep it in its native earth like the 
earth-bob. 

5. Cadis-worm, or cod-bait; they are yellow, 
bigger than a gentle, with a black or blue head, 
and arc in fcafon from April to July. Keep them 
in Harmed bags. 

6. Lob-worm; it is very large, and has a red 
head, a fttcak down the back, and a flat broad 

tai!. 

7. Marlh-worms ; keep them in mud tc-u days 
before you ufc them : their colour is a bluciih 
red, and arc good bait from March to Michael¬ 
mas. 

8. Brandling red-worms, or blood-worms, they 
arc fmall red worms, very good for all lorts of 
fmall filh, have fometimes a yillow tail, and arc 
called tag-tail. 

9. The alh-gruh is a milk-white worm with a 
red head, and may be had at any time from Mi¬ 
chaelmas to June. It is a good bail for a gras - 
line, chub, roach, and dace. 

F I S II and I X S E C T S. 

1. Minnow, Smelts, 

Gndg-on, t>. Yellow l - tog, 

3. Roach. 7. Snail Slit, 


d* 
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8 . Crjfshopper. 
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/. other, before the io.-ts ore mo tie, and brufhed with 
it once ci-er it hen they are / old boots vr fines, you 
muff btujh with it when they are a'/ y. / alfo ad- 
l ife y ou vhenrce.r yon ore out in ihe heal of Jum- 
vier 1; /[fh'ny, andare t/ur/iy, never to drink ua'er ; 
a i the < otifeijuetue may prove fatal; but either take, 
a little brandy, or rum, out uith you m a tanker 
bottle, or wait till you torue to fame Itou/e where 
you can hare a little ; the effects it has 0/ quench¬ 
ing the thirfi, and tooling the body, are inflanta- 
utcus. 


F IS- 
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FISTULA in Horfes, fee poll-evil. 

FITCH, orriTcnow; a name given to the 
poll-cat. 

FLAG-WORM, an infeR fo called, becaufe it i» 
found and bred in flaggy ponds or fedgy places, 
hanging to the fibres, or finall firings that grow 
to the roots of the flags, and they are ufually 
inclofed in a yellow or reddifh hulk or cafe. 

FLANKS, the fides of an horfe. In a flrift fenfe, 
the flanks of an horfe are the extremities of his 
belly, where the ribs are wanting, and helow 
the loins. They fhotild be full, and on the top 
of them on each fide, (hould be a feather ; and 
the nearer thofc feathers are to each other, fo 
much the better; but if they be as it were with¬ 
in view, then the mark is excellent. 

The difiance between the lafi rib and haunch- 
bone, which is properly the flank, ihould be 
{hurt, which is termed well-coupled: fuch horfes 
are moil hardy, and will endure labour longcft. 
If a horfe have a flank full enough, you arc to 
confider whether it be not too large; that is, if 
over-againfl that part of the thigh, called the 
flijflc, the flank fall too low ; for in that cafe it 
is a great advance to purfinefs, efpreiaily ii the 
horfe be not very young. 

A hot f<* is faid to have no flank, if the lafi of the 
fhort ribs be at a conliderable difiancc from the 
haunch-bone; although fuch horfes may for the 
time have very good bodies, yet when they are 
hard laboured, they will lofe them. 

A horfe is alfo faid to have no flank when his 
ribs are too much fircightencd in thcii com- 
pals, which is cafily perceived, by comparing 
their height with that of the haunch-boiies, lor 
they ought to be as high, and equally railed up 
as them, or but very little lefs, when the horfe 
is in good cafe. 

A horfe is likewife faid to have little flanks, to 
be forrily bodied, to be gaunt-beilied and thin 
gutted, when his flank turns up like a grey¬ 
hound, and hit ribs ate flat, narrow, and (hurt. 
A well flanked horfe, is one that has wide and 
well made ribs, and a good body. In this cafe 
the word flank is ufed in the room oi gut. 

FLEAM, is afmall inftrument of fine ftccl, com¬ 
posed of two or three moveable lancets for 
bleeding a horfe; and Sometimes making in- 
cilions upon occafion, aitd fo fupplying the 
room of an tncifion-kailc. 

No. 11. 


FLIES; method of deftroying. 

Flies may be deflroyed by fleeping labile hellebore in 
milk or fxoeet wine, and fprinkling it about the 
room they come to \ or origanum and allum, bruif- 
ed and boiled with milk, will anfwer the end. 

Put bruifed coriander-feed into a deep earthen 
pot, and all the flics will gather to it; Spread an 
earthen dijh pretty thick with treacle or honey , 
and they will come to it and flick ; or a mix¬ 
ture of dregs of fugar and water will draw 
them to it. 

If you boil bay-berries in oil, and anoint your 
cattle with it, they will never be peflerei with 
flies; wet the hair of horfes with the juice of 
the leaves of gourds at Midfummer, and they 
u ill not be molrfled: anoint your cattle, and the 
flies will not come near them, even in the hotefl 
ucalker. 

The /cent and fmoke of hen's fathers, burnt in a 

. room will drive an ay allflies, fpidersfeorptons, 
&i.fo that they ntver will leturn. 

Jifetls are driven away, or u-jhoyed, by various 
methods: either by kindering the bleeding of 
them, as by Jeflroying locufls eggs; or pi event 
in/ccls coming, b\ Jhutting all windows cUfe. 
hire and cold kill or Jr;v-- them away, as do like¬ 
wife white hetlerne . wild . umbers, colloqum- 
tiiia, lupins, vinegar, or J t -, Kbon oj bays. Some 
things do it by the /cent ,ij corianders, vitnol- 
flcwers, leaves of alder, and brimjlt ne. Rue and 
t crdigrifr ate vci v ifft'fve to them : piuh, and 
lees of oil, u ert Jomsei l\ mink ufed jot getting 
rid of them : alnoft all in/cJs may be driven d- 
way by the fmoke or fmeli of dorax. 

Flies, to prevent them from icazing cattle. 

Roil ba\-berries in an) c:! and anoint them with 
it and they will never fit <vi c.ittle ; or, wet the 
hair of horfes, u\th the June of the leaves of 
gourd at MiJJummcr, and they will not mole/l 
them. If rattle at r anointed with the June of 
arfe;mart, flies will not come near them, though 
it is m the heat offummer. Or. take if the flour 
of brimjlot.c an ounce, quick filver u ell killed the 
tike quantity, the oil of fpike two ounces s mix 
them with the whites of two eggs, and then boil 
them in two quarts of flrang urine, and anoint 
the horfe therewith, and it will prevent either 
the annoyance, or cure it when contracted. 

FLING To, is the fiery and obfiinatc aftion of an 
unruly horfe. 

! Ho. 
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To fling like a cow, is to raife only one leg, 
and give a blow with it. 

To fling or kick with the hind legs, fee Yerk. 
FLINTS, for fowling pieces (hould be clear, but 
whether dark or light coloured is immaterial. 
Their Gze fliould be fuited to the gun, and be 
neither too large and thick, or too finall and 
flight; the firft will not give freely, and tlic 
other will be apt to break. 
FLITTERMOUSE, fee bat. 

FLOATS for ffhing.fe angung-float ,and 
for its representation J'ee the plate of ancunc 
tackle, fig. ta. 

FLOUNDER, fee fishing, fol. 320. 

FLUX, or lask, fee farriery, folio 204. 
Ftux in swine. It comes by great loofeneflcs 
in eating unwholefotne food. 

REMEDY. 

Bmife nut-galls, or dried acorns, floes , and 
whiteJlarck, of each cn ounce ; bet l them in a 
pint of vinegar and a quart of milk ; Jfrain it, 
and give, it tearm morning and evening. 

OR, 

Take nut-gall two ounces, as much /larch, and a 
handful of' betonv, half an ounce of turpentine, 
boil thew in a pint of milk, and a quart of vine¬ 
gar, and give it hot three mornings. 

FLY ON HEAD, in falconry is, when a hawk 
milling her quarry, betakes hcrfclf to the next 
check, as crows, &c. 

Fly gross, in falconry, is faid of a hawk 
when (he flics at great birds, as cranes, gecle, 
&c. 

Fly the heels : a horfe is faid to fly the heels 
when he obeys the fpur. 

FOAL, or young colt: It is no difficult matter 
to know the fhape that a foal is likely to he of, 
for the fame fhape that he carries at a month, 
he will carry at fix year sold, if he be not abufed 
in after-keeping; and as the good fliape, fo the 
defcfls alfo. 

And as to height, it i* obferved, that a large 
(Kin-bone, long from the knee to the pattern, 
fhews a tall horfe; for which, another way is, 
to fee what fpace he las between his knee and 
withers, which being doubled, it will be his 
height when he is a competent horfe. 

There are alfo means to know their goodnefs; 
for if they are Airring fpirits, free from affrights, 
w anton of difpofition, and very aftive at leap¬ 


ing and running, and driving for mattery, fuels 
generally prove good mettled horfes; and thofe 
on the contrary arc jades. 

And if their hoofs be ftrong, deep, tough, 
fmooth, upright Handing, and hollow, they can¬ 
not be bad ; therefore the Barbary horfe is well 
known by his hoof. 

Lattly, as to the weaning of foals, it is ordina. 
rily done at the end of (even months, but the 
belter fort at a year or two ; but let them not 
be in the hearing of one another: keep them 
very high the fccond year, but In the third and 
fourth put them to grazing, fee colt. 

Foal, fee mark. 

FODDER, any kind of meat for horfes, or other 
cattle. In fume places hay and ttraw mingled 
together, is peculiarly denominated as fodder. 

FOGGAGE, in the forrfl law , is rank grafs not 
eaten in fummer. 

FOILING, among fportfmen, the footing and 
treading of a deer, that is on the grafs, and 
fcarce vifihlc. 

FOLD-NET, a fort of net with which finall birds 
arc taken in the night. 

The firft of them may be carried by one man, 
but the other mult have two to manage it, and 
is ufed as follows : 

When the net is fixed on both fides to two 
ftrong, ftrait, and light poles, you mutt have, 
at leaft, two or three flout men to aflift yon, all 
very filcnt; the poles whereon your nets arc 
tied, fliould be about twelve foot long, that fo 
they may hold tip the higher. 

He who bears the lights, which arc finall bun¬ 
dles of draw fet oh fire, or torches, inufl carry 
them behind the nets, in the midft of them, a- 
bout two yards from them ; and fo order it as 
to carry the nets between the wind and the 
birds, who all naturally rooft on their perches 
with their bicafts again ft the wind; by this 
means, he that beats the bufhes on the other 
fide of the hedge, will drive them out that way 
towards the light, with a good pole in his hand, 
wherewith after fome filent fignal given, he 
mull lay on ftoutly. 

Now if the firft of thefe nets be ufed, when you 
find any bird therein, you need not make much 
hafte, for it will enfnare them of itfelf, and 
they cannot get away fuddenly. See plate V. of 
neu and traps* fig. t. 


FONCEAU, 
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PONCEAU, it the bottom, or end, of a cannon- 
biuen-mouth; that is, the part of the bit that 
joins it to the banquet. 

FOOD-CASTING, this is a diforder in horfes, 
that arifea from an overload of fome new meat. 
When a horfe is turned into fine clover care- 
lefsly, or when he eats largely of the fireih pulfe 
kinds often, his ftomacli falls into this difor¬ 
der; and he will call up every thing he fwal- 
lows, water as well as food. 

REMEDY. 

Diffolve in a pint of boiling water, half an ounce 
of mithridate, a quarter of an ounce of phi Ioni¬ 
um romanum, and an ounce of honey, add to 
this, a dram oj powder of cinnamon, and a pint 
of red port nine, and give it as a drench, lie 
muf not have any thing for two hours after it, 
and then only a littlefweet hay. Aftei this feed 
him carefully, and give him moderate labour or 
exert ife for t/nee days, and there will he feldom 
any occapon for repeating the drench ; but if 
there Jkou/d, one more will make the cure effec¬ 
tual. 

FOOT of a horfe, con lifts of the hoof or coffin; 
which is all the horn that appears when the 
horfc's foot is fet on the ground. 

It is a great imperfeflion to have a foot too 
large and fat, or to have them too little: fuch 
horlcs as have them too large, arc for the mod 
part very heavy, and apt to ftumbic, cfpccially 
if with fuch feet they have weak legs, and too 
long paflerns ; on the other hand, too fmall feet 
are much to be fufpefled, becaufc they are often 
painful and fubjeft to cloven quarters, and other 
imperfections. 

Foot of a horfe, is the extremity of the leg, 
from the cronct to the lower part of the hoof. 
The four feet are diftinguifhed by four differ¬ 
ent names; the two fore feet are, by fume, call¬ 
ed the hands of a horfe, but that term is in dif- 
ufe, the common expreflion being the far fore 
foot, to denote the right foot before; the near 
foot, the flirrup-foot, and the bridle hand foot, 
to the left before. 

Of the two hinder feet, the right is called the 
far hind foot; and when fpears were ufed, *twas 
called the fpear-foot, becaufe in refling the 
fpear, the locket anfwered the right foot. 

The left hind foot, is called the near foot be¬ 
hind. 


Fat-Foor; a horfe is faid to have a fat ipot, 
when the hoof is fo thin and weak, that uniefs 
the nails be drove very fliort, he runs the riflt 
of being pricked in fhocing: theEnglifii horfes 
arc very fubjetl to this diforder. A horfe’s foot , 
is faid to be derobe, i. e. robbed, or flolen, 
when it is worn and wailed by going without 
Ihoes, fo that fur want of hoof it is a hard mat¬ 
ter to flioe him. 

Foot- foundering, fee farriery, 853. 

FOOTGELD, an amercement, or fine laid upon 
thofe who live within the bounds of a foreft, 
for not lawing or cu.ting out the ball oi their 
dog’s feet; and to be quit of Joctgeld, is a pri¬ 
vilege to keep the dogs there unlawed and un¬ 
controlled. 

FOREHEAD of a horfe ihould be fomewhat 
broad; fomc would have it a little raifed, but a 
flat one is mod beautiful. 

A horfe fboitM have in his forehead that which 
we call a leather, which is a natural frizzling 
or turning cl the hair: if he has two that arc 
near, or touch, the maik is fo much the better. 
If a horfe be neither white, dappled, nor ap¬ 
proaching theft’ colours, he fliould have a flar 
or blaze iu bis forehead ; it being a dcfcfcr, not 
only as to the beauty, but olten as to the good- 
nefs of the hone of any dark colour to be with¬ 
out one. 

FORK-LEGS of a horfe, con fill of an arm, a 
fore-thigh, and the fhank, both which, the 
larger, broader, and more nervous they arc, the 
better. 

FORE-LOIN, with fportfmen, is when a bound 
going before the reft of the cry, meets chacc 
and goes away with it. 

FOREST, a large wood, or place privileged by 
royal authority, which differs from a park, war¬ 
ren, or chacc; being on purpofe allotted for 
the peaceable abiding and nourifhing of beads 
and fowls thereto belonging ; for which there 
arc certain peculiar laws, officers, and orders, 
part ol which appear iu the great charter of the 
foreft. Its properties arc tlirfe : 

1. A foreft truly and flri&ly taken, cannot be in 
the hands of any but the king, bccaufe none clfc 
has power to grant a commiffion to be a juftice 
in Kvrc. 

a. The next property is the courts, as the juf- 
ticc-feat every three years, the fwain mote three 

times 
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tunes s year, aid the attachment once every 
forty days. 

3. The third property may be the officers be¬ 
longing to it, for the preservation of vert and 
venifon; as the jufhees of the fore!), the warden 
or keeper, the vcrdereis, the foieflcrs, agiflors, 
reg«:rrfers, beadles, &c. 

But the moll fpocial court of the foreft is the 
fwainmote, which is no lefs incident thereto, 
than a pie-powder to a fair; and if this fails 
there is nothing of a foreft remaining, but it is 
turned into the nature of a ehace. There were 
fome years back, reckoned to be in England, 
fixty-eight forefts, 

FORESTER, is an officer of the foreft, fworn to 
preferve the vert and venifon therein, and to 
attend the wild bcails within his bailiwick, and 
to watch and endeavour to keep them fafe by 
day and night: he is alfo to apprehend all of¬ 
fenders againft vert and venifon, and to prefem 
them to the courts of the foreft, to the end that 
they may be puntihed according to their of¬ 
fences. 

FORCED HEADS,with hunters, all deer’s heads 
which bear two croches on the top, or that have 
their croches doubled. 

FORME, a French term for a fwclling in the very 
fubftancc of a horfe's pattern, and not in the 
fkin; they come as well in the hind legs, as in 
the fore, and though it he an imperfection not 
very common, yet it is dangerous, in that it 
will admit of no other remedy but firing and 
taking out the foie ; neither can the fire he 
given to that part without great difficulty and 
hazard. 

FORMICA, is a diftetnper which commonly 
feizes upon the horn of a hawk’s beak, which 
will eat fnc beak away, and this is occaftoned 
by a worm, as is the opinion of moft. 

When the bird is troubled with this malady*, the 
beak will grow rugged, and will begin to fepa- 
rate from the head. 

REMEDY. 

Take the gall of a bull , break it into a dijh, and 
add to it aloe 1 focotrine in powder ; mingle them 
well together, and anoint the hawk's clap or beak, 
with it, and efpecially the very place where the 
formica grows, twice a day ; but touch not her 
eyes nor nates, continue to do thus, till the hawk 
£* perfcQly cured , and bathe her with orpiment 


and pepper, which will keep her f rot) all other 
vermin. 

Formica in dogs, is aifo a feurvy mange, which 
in fummer time very much annoys a fpamel’a 
ears, and is often caufed by flies and their own 
Scratching with their feet. 

CURE. 

Infufefour ounces of gum-dragon in theflrong- 
eft vinegar that can be got, for theJpace. of eight 
days, and afterwards bruife it on a marblcjlone, 
as painters do their colours ; then add two 
ounces of roach alum and galls, mingle all well 
together, and apply it to the part affcQcd. 

FORMS or feats, hunting term, applied to share, 
when fhc fquats in any place. 

FOUNDERING in the feet, body, clieft, &c. 
fee farriery, p. 253. 

FOUR CORNERS; to work upon the four 
comers, is to divide (in imagination) the volt 
or round into four quarters; the horfe make a 
round or two at trot or gallop, and when he haa 
done fo upon each quarter, he has made the 
four corners. 

FOWLING, fee shooting. 

FOWLING PIECE, fee shooting. 

FOWLS, are well known domeftic birds with¬ 
out the afltftance of which the farmer’s (lock 
cannot be faid to be complete, the advantage 
of which mull appear to every one who keeps 
them. And fo cquai is the diftributation of 
their bounties, and fo trifling the expcnce at¬ 
tending them, that the pooreft villager may 
reap the fame benefit front their products as the 
mod fubftantial farmer. 

As it would be unnerrflitry in this place to 
give a particular defctiption of the various 
forts of cocks and liens, I {hall only advife the 
put chafer to chufc thofc that are the beft 
breeders and the beft layers ; the oldeft bfing 
always reckoned the moft proper for fitting, 
and the youngeft for la\*ing. Care, however, 
mull be taken that they are not kept too fat, 
as in this cafe no fort will be good for either. 
The beft age to fet a hen for chickens is from 
two years old to five, and the beft month to fet 
them is February; though any month between 
that and Michaelmas is good. A hen fits twenty 
days; whereas geefc, ducks, and turkies fit 
thirty. Obfcrve to let them have conftantly 
meat and drink near them while they fit, that 

they 
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they may not ftraggle Irom their nells, and 
the egg* thereby lofe their nounfhment. 

It ia faid that if fowls are fed with buck or 
French wheat, or with hemp-feed, they will lay 
more eggs than ordinary ; and buck wheat, 
either the whole, or ground, and made into 
pafte, which is beft, is a grain that will fat 
fowls or hogs very fpeedily ; but the mod 
common food for this purpofe is barley meal, 
moiftened with milk or water. 

The nature of the hen Should be as nearly 
equal as polfible with that of the cock ; (he 
ihould be working, vigilant, and laborious both 
for herfeif and her chickens; in fize the biggeft 
and largell arc the bed, every proportion 
anfwerablc to thofe of the cock, ouly indead 
of a comb, (he Ihould have upon her crown a 
high tuft of feathers. She Ihould have many 
and Arong claws ; but it will be better if (he 
has no hinder claws, bccaufe they often break 

a 

the eggs ; and befldcs, fuch as have, do fume- 
times prove unnatural. 

Hens that crow are neither good breeders nor 
good layers. 

In chufing of hens for hatching the olded are 
the bed, bccaufe they arc more condant; and 
will fit out their time ; but if you chufc tor 
laving, take the younged, bccaufe they are 
lufty, and prone to generation ; hut. do nm 
chufe a fat hen for either of thefe purpofes, 
for if flic be fet, the will forfake her ncll ; the 
eggs (he lays will be without ihclls, and the 
will grow flothfui and indolent. 

The bed eggs are thofe that are laid when the 
hens arc a year and a half, or two years old ; 
at which time, if you would have large eggs, 
give them plenty of vi&uals, and fomeiimes 
oats, with fenugreek to heat them ; for thofe 
that are fat generally lay but fmall ones. Mix 
fomc chalk with their food, or mix fomc brick 
with their bran, moidened with a little water, 
and give them their fill of half-boiled bailey, 
with vetch and millet. 

There are fome hens that have the ill faculty 
of eating their eggs ; to prevent which, take 
out the white of an egg, and put tnoid plaidcr 
round about the yolk till it grows hard; and 
when the ben attempts to eat it; and finds (he 
cannot do it, flie will foon give over breaking 
her eggs. You may like wife pour a clear | 
No. ai. 4 P 
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plaider upon the yolk of an egg, and let it har¬ 
den, fo that it may ferve for a Oiell, and put 
it into the neft ; or you may Ihape an egg of 
plaifter, or chalk, and let that be for a neft 
egg. 

Hens that have fpurs often break their eggs, 
and inftead of hatching them, will fometimes 
cat them ; thefe mull be fcoured, as well as 
thofe that fcratch and crow like a cock; fird 
by plucking the great quills out of their wings, 
and by feeding them with millet, barley, and 
pade, cut into fmall pieces, pounded acorns, 
and bran, with pottage, or crumbs of wheat 
bread deeped in water. 

They mud be kept in a clofv place, and red, 
and their leathers mud be pulled from their 
heads, thighs, and rumps. If a hen Lc too 
fat, or has a loofenefs, (he will lay wind 
eggs. 

The bed time to fet a hen, that the chickens 
may be large and mod kindly, is in February, 
in the increafc oi the moon, that (he may dif- 
clofe the chickens in the increafc of the next 
new moon; lor one brood of this month is 
worth three of any other. Hens however, 
may let from March to October, and have 
good chickens, but not af:er that time ; for the 
winter is a great enemy to their breeding. 
A hen fits juft twenty.one days ; and if you fet 
her upon the eggs of ducks, geefe, or tutkics, 
you mu ft fet them nine davs before you put 
her own eggs to her, of which a hen will cover 
nineteen ; whatever may be the number you 
fet her with, be careful that they are frelh and 
free from blemifh. 

Whan you put the eggs under her, it will be 
ncccifary to make fome particular mark on one 
fide of them, and to obferve whether flie turns 
them from that to the other: iffhe does not 
then take an opportunity when flie is from 
them, to turn them yourfelf. Be careful that 
the eggs you fet her with be new, which may 
be known by their being heavy, full and clear ; 
neither Ihould you chufe the largeft, for they 
have often two yolks, and though fomc arc of 
opinion that fuch will produce two chickens, it 
commonly proves a miftake ; but if they do, 
the produ£lion is generally abortive. 

If a hen is difturbed from her neft, ihe will en¬ 
tirely forfake it; and you mvSL be careful to 

place 
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place her meat and water near her during the 
time (he is fitting, that her eggs may not cool 
while flie is gone to fcek for food ; If (he be 
abfent from her ned, ftir up the firaw, make 
it foft and handfome, and lay the eggs in the 
fame order you found them. 

It may not be improper to perfume her ned 
with rofemary or ^rimftone ; and you muil 
take care that the cock does not come at the 
eggs, and fet upon them ; for he will not only 
endanger the breaking of them, but will caufc 
the hen to diflike her neft. 

Your hen.houfe null be large and fpacious. 
with a high roof and ftrong walls, to keep out 
thieves and vermin ; let there be windows on 
the eaft fide, that they may enjoy the benefit 
of the riling fun, and tliefc mull be llrongly 
lathed and ciofe Unit; upwards, and round 
about the infidcsof the walls upon the ground, 
fhould be made large pens of three feet high 
for geefc, ducks, and large fowls to fet in, 
and near unto the evings of the houfe fhould be 
long perches, reaching from one fide to the 
other, on which ftiould be fet cocks, hens, 
capons, and turkies. At onothcr fide oi the 
houfe, at the darkeft part, over the ground 
pens fix hampers full of ftraw for nefts, in 
which the hens fhould lay their eggs ; but 
when they fit to hatch chickens, then let them 
fit on the ground. 

There mull be pins ftuckin the walls, that the 
poultry may climb to their perches with greater 
cafe. 

The floor of the hen-houfe mull not be paved, 
but made of earth, fmooth and eafy. Let the 
fmallcr fowl have a hole made at one end of 
the houfe to go in and come out when they 
pleafe, otherwife they will feek out a rood in 
other places; but for larger fowl, you may 
open the door every night and morning. 

The moll advantageous fituation for a hen- 
houfe is near fume kitchen, brew'-houfc, back- 
houfe, or kiln, where it may have the air of 
the fire and be perfumed with fmoak, which to 
pullets is not only wholcfume, but agreeable. 

When your chickens arc hatched, if any he 
weaker than the reft, wrap them in wool, and 
let them receive the benefit of the fire; it will 
alfo be neccfTary to perfume them with rofe- 
mary. The hrft hatched chickens may he kept 
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in a fieve till the reft are difclofed, for they 
will not eat for two days; fome (hells being 
harder than others, they will require fo much 
more time in opening; but unlefs the chickens 
arc weak, or the hen unkind, it will not be im¬ 
proper to let them continue under her, as they 
will thereby receive the greater nouriftiment. 
Two days after they are hatched, give them very 
final 1 oatmeal, fome dry, and fome deeped in 
milk, or clfe crumbs of fine white bread ; and 
when they have gained drength, you may give 
them curds, chccfe parings, white bread, cruds 
foaked in bread or milk, barley-meal, or wbeat¬ 
en bread fealded, or the like foft meat that is 
f>nall, and will he eafilv digeded. 

They mull bc.kept in the houfe a fortnight, and 
not differed to go abroad with the hens to 
worm. Green chives chopped among their meat 
is very good, and will preferve them from the 
rye or other difeafes in the head. Be careful to 
let them have clean water, for if it is dirty, it 
will be apt to give them the pip. Neither mud 
you let them iced upon tares, darnel, or cockle, 
for thefe are very dangerous to young ones, nor 
let them go into gardens till they are fix weeks 
old. 

Thofe chickens you intend to cram mud he 
cooped up when the dam has iorfaken them, 
and cram them with dough made of wheaten 
meal and milk, which dip in the latter, and 
thrud down their thfoats; but be carelul they 
are not too big, a^it will otherwife choak them. 
If you want to fatten chickens, put them into 
coops, and feed them with barley meal. Put 
likewife a final! quantity of brick-dud into 
their water, for that will not only give them an 
appetite to their meat, but will fatten them very 
foon. For in this cafe it mud be confidcred, 
that all fowls and other birds have two do- 
machs ; the one is their crop, that foften their 
food, and the other the gizzard, that macerates 
iu In the lad are generally found fmall dones 
and (harp fand, which help to do that office, 
and without them, or fomething of that kind, 
a fowl will be wanting of it's appetite: for the 
gizzard cannot macerate or grind the food fad 
enough to difeharge it from the crop without 
fuch fand or (tones, and therefore, in this cafe, 
the brick-dud is very ufeful. 

The dUeafes incident to hens are as follow ; 

S^t- 
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Selling hens are fometimcs troubled with lice, 
and vermin ; 

CURE. 

Pound burnt cummin andflaphifugar , of each 
equal quantities, mix it with wine, and rub them 
with it, or wajh them with a dcco&ion oj wild 
lupines. 

IF hem are troubled with a loofencfs, obferve 
the following 

DIRECTIONS 

Mix a handful of barley meal, and as much wax, 
in fome wine ; make it into a mefs, and give it 
them in the morning before they have, any other 
meat, or elfe let them drink a decochon of quinces 
or apples. 

It fometimes happens, that liens by laying too 
many eggs, or fitting too long, exhaull their 
ftrength, and languid) : 

REMEDY. 

Take the white of an egg, and roafl it till it ap¬ 
pears burnt ; mix this with an equal quantity 
of dried rai/ins, alfo burnt, and give it them the . 
fir/l thing in the morning. j 

FOX. An animal of the canine kind; it is 
a crafty, lively, and libidinous creature: beard¬ 
ing only onre a year, unlcfs fume accident de¬ 
prives it of its firft litter ; and gencrall produ¬ 
cing four or five cubs, which, like puppies, are 
brought forth blind. The female goes with 
young about fix weeks; and though it is a ge¬ 
nerally received opinion that this animal will 
not generate wi.h the doj^kind, laic experi- 
' menu and obfervations have proved u to be an 
erroneous one. Buflon, indeed, was unfucccfs- 
ful in attempting to bring about an union of the 
two fpecies; but what failed when purfued on 
mechanical principles, has frequently been ef¬ 
fected by nature. 

The fox is fmaller and more (lender than the 
wolf, though its general conformation is the 
fame: the former is about two feet three inches 
long, and the latter three feet and a half. The 
tail of the fox is longer in proportion, and more 
« bufhy; its nofe is fmaller, bearing a ftrengcr 
rcfemblance to that of the grey-hound; and its 
hair is fofter: but its eyes, like thofe of the 
wolf are obliquely placed ; its ears have a fimi- 
lar diredion ; and, in proportion to its fize, its 
head is equally large. From the dog this ani¬ 
mal, differs in a more efleatial manner: its 


flrong, oflenfive fmcll, is peculiar to the fpe¬ 
cies ; its habits and purfuiu are by no means 
corrcfpondent with thofe of the dog; and, thu' 
marked with few internal variations, and fcwci 
external ones, the kinds arc extremely diftintt, 
though no defeription can give the juft difci i- 
minatinn. 

The fox pofTcflcs the ntmoft fagacity, and turns 
them to his advantage. He generally keeps his 
kennel at the edge of a wood, and yet within an 
cafy journey of fome farm-houfe or cottage : 
from thence he liflens to the crowing of the 
cock, and the cackling of the domeftic fowls; 
he feents them at a diltancc; he frizes his op¬ 
portunity, conceals his approaches, creeps flily 
along, attacks his prey, and feldom returns with¬ 
out his booty. If he gets into the farm-yard un- 
molefled, lie begins to level all the poultry 
without remorfe ; and, carrying off part of the 
fpoil, hides it at fome convenient diilancf, and 
then returns to the charge. In this manner he 
brings them one bv one, and thrufls them into 
the earth with his nofe ; and afterwards, at his 
leifure, he lodes them more compleatly, by co- 
covciing them with loufe earth ; in which con¬ 
dition they remain till the calls ol hunger fti- 
mulate him to pav them another vifit. The fame 
arts are practiced by him when lie finds biids 
entangled in fpringes laid for them by the 
fowler; he very expertly liberates them from 
the fnarcs, hides them for a few days, and 
knows exactly when and where to avail himfelf 
of this valuable trcafurc. He is equally alert 
in feizing young hares and rabbits, before they 
have fufficicnt fliength to cfcapc from him; 
and, when the old ones are wounded and fa¬ 
tigued, he feldom fails to difeover them in their 
moments of diftrefs, and to tender them his 
prey. He likcwife fearches out for bird's nefls; 
frizes the partridge and quail while fitting; and 
deflroys a large quantity of game. The wolf, 
indeed, is the moll injurious to the peafant; 
but the fox to the gentleman. In (hurt, no¬ 
thing which can be eaten feems to come amifs 
to him; rats, mice, ferpcim, toads, and lizards, 
all become the prey of this avaricious and un¬ 
feeling glutton. 

When urged by hunger he will even feed on 
vegetables and infe&s; and thofe loses which 
live near the fca-coafls, for want of more de¬ 
finable 
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firabte food, will cat crabs, flmtnps, and fliell- 
fifli. In vain docs the poor hedge-hog roll itfelf 
up in a ball, to oppofe him ; this determined 
plunderer-nevcr dcfifts from teazing the poor 
animal, till it is obliged to extend itfelf, when 
he inftantly devours it. Wafps and wild bees 
arc attacked with equal fuccefs: though at 
firft they fly out on their invader, and a&ually 
oblige him to retire, their triumph is but fhort; 
for the fox, rolling liimfelf on the ground, 
crufhes fuch as flick to his (kin ; and then rc- 
returning to the charge, by unreniiticd perfe- 
verance, and a repetition of the fame expe¬ 
dient, he obliges them to abandon their combs, 
and then eagerly devours both wax and honey. 
The firft year, the fox is called a cub ; the fe- 
cond, a fox ; and the third, an old fox. He is 
eighteen months or two years old, before he ar¬ 
rives at his full Gze and perfeftion; and, if un- 
snolefled, will live from twelve to fourteen 
years. 

Fox, method of taking in a fpring trap. 

If you live where foxes breed or haunt, to the 
injury of your poultry, lambs, or kids, Jlich a 
green pole in the ground veiyfaji, let it be above 
the ground about eight feel, tie a line to the up¬ 
per part m a notch, that it flip not, and to the 
line, well waxed, foften a Jmall Jhort Jlich with 
a notch in its lower end, made thin on the upper 
Jide, where the pole is bound down to it by the 
line with a loop to anotherJtick Jlrougly fajlencd 
to the ground-, join theft two Jinks together as 
Jlightty as they will hold down the Jltong bend¬ 
ing oj the pole, then Jpread the running noo/e 
upon it wider than thefox's head, and lay a bait 
within it, and when he touches it, theJlicks will 
disjoin, and the pules J!y up and catih him JaJl, 
hanging him above his reach off the ground, 
and the noo/e and Jbme part, at leajl a Joot above 
it, ought to be J"mall twijled wire, that he may 
not bite it in Junder, ij it catch him by the legs 
or tail. 

OR, 

Get a Jlrong drag-hook, fuch at is ujei at fea, 
and hanging by a /mall cord to a bough in a 
yard,field, or warren, or in an out-kouje or a 
beam, bait with raw JleJh, or a young chicken, 
above his reach, and being hungry he will gree¬ 
dily leap at it, and be taken by the hook flicking 
in hit jaws . 


Fox-hunting, fee Hunting. 

I RANK CHACE is a liberty of free chace in 
a circuit adjoining to a forefl, by which all 
men, though they have land of their own with¬ 
in that compafs, are forbidden to cut down 
wood, &c. without the view of the forefter. 
FRAY ; among /port/men a deer is faid to fray 
her head, when (he rubs it againfl a tree to re¬ 
new it, or caufe the pill oi her new horns to 
come off. 

FREAM with hunters, a term ufeu of a boar, 
that makes a noiie at rutting time. 

FREE WARREN, the power ol granting or de¬ 
nying licence to any to hunt or chace in fuch 
or fuch lands. 

FRENZY, Ice madness. 

FRILL, in falconry, a term ufed of a hawk; as 
the hawk frills, i. e. trembles or (hivers. 

FROG of ahorfe, fee farriery, p. 849. 
FROTH, the mouth of a horfe fhould be full of 
froth and if he continually champ upon the 
mouth of his bit, it is a token of a good horfe: 
for few bad ones have this aftion ; befidcs that, 
his mouth being always moift, will not focafily 
over heat, and it is a fign that the bit gives hi in 
plcafure. 

If the froth be thin or fluid, and of a pale grey 
or yeilowifh colour, it denotes a bad tempered 
brain ; but if it be white and thick, cleaving to 
his lips and branches of the bridle, then you arc 
fare the mouth is irrih, ami that the horfe is 
of a flrong conilitulion, and found in his 
body. 

FROUNCE, a difeafe incident to hawks, pw 
cccding from moift and cold humours, which 
fall down from their heads to the palate and 
root of tliei. tongue, by which means they lofe 
their appetite, and cannot clofe their clap. 

Some call this the eagles bane, for they feldom 
die of age, but of the over growing of their 
beaks. 

You may difeover when a hawk is troubled 
with this malady by opening her beak, and ex¬ 
amining whether her tongue be fwolicn or nofc 
for if it be (he has it. 

CURE. 

The befl way is to wafh the hawk'* mouth with 
the powder of alum reduced to a fort o/Jalve ; 
being put into Jlrong wine vinegar , in order to 
wajh her mouth with , 

F&ouncx, 
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Frodncx, dry*; to cure ; 

Take a quill and cut it is tieJhapt of a pen, and 
at tie other end tie a fine linen rag ; with one 
end/crape off the white Jkiu, which you will fee 
is the throat or Mouth of the hawk, until it 
bleeds ; then with the other end wajh it with the 
juice of lemon or wine vinegar very clean, then 
take a little burnt alum and fame of a Jkoe foie 
burnt upon wood cools, and beaten to a powder, 
mix them and lay them on the place or places , 
but let your hawk have no meat above nor be 
ready to be Jed . 

FRUSH, or Frog of a horfc, is a fort of a tender 
horn which arifes in the middle of the folc, 
and at fome tlillance from the toe, divides into 
two branches, running towards the heel in the 
form of a fork. Sec Farriery, p. 249. 

FULMART, or Fumlh, a pole-cat, fitch or 
fitekozv, 

FUMLTS, or Fewmlts, the ordure or dung of 
a hart. 

FUND AMENT ,jailing out of, \xsfwine-, the cure. 
Put it up as well as you can with your hand. 


dipt is oil oj Unfeed or other oil, when you have 
firfi fprinkled it with powder of aloes and 
alum. 

FUNGUS or Proud.Fi.E 5H, in horfet or other 
animals; to remove : 

Take of rofin and common turpentine, of each 
Jour ounces, honey two ounces, Jheepfuet three 
ounces 1 melt the rofin and turpentine firfi , 
then add the honey andJheepfuet \ and Iqflly, 
fiir in by degrees (and till the whole is almofi 
toldJ haj an ounce if powdered French verdi- 
grcaje, and keep Jar uje \ but if it is too JHfi 
fir winte.r , you may add fome hog's lard or 
j"jh butter. This ointment is recommended 
by Mr, Bracken, who Jays there is another 
ointment much like tins is Captain Burden's 
pen let farrier, taken Jrom De Grey ; but he 
thinks there is too much hog's-lard in that 
composition, uhuk makes it generate fungus 
Jlejh, or what people coll proud jlejh ; but if 
the tint men/ before prejlnbed Le thought too 
fiijj it may beJoftened with frefit butter,.and 
therefore better preventsJuptrjluousfieJh. 
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(jTABLOCKS, artificial fpuri, made cither of f 
iron, braft, or filver, and fixed on the legs of 
fuch cocks as want their natural fpurs ; called 
■» by fome gaffs. 

CALL in nhor/e, fee Farrury, p. 853 
Cali.* overflowing of, in /wine. This is often at¬ 
tended with fevcral di(cafes, if not timely re¬ 
medied, and is known by the fkin inclining to 
ycllownefs, as alfo the roof of the mouth, 
which when perceived adminiftcr the follow¬ 
ing much approved 
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REMEDY. 

Take cf bole a: montac and turmeric k each an 
ounce, beat them to powder, and add an ounce of 
honey and a dram 0/ /affront in/u/e them in a 
fuart or three pinti o/fweel.woTt, and give it 
without flraining. 

GALLOP, is a motion of a borfe that runs at 
full (peed, in which making a kind of leap 
forwards, he lifts both his legs almoft at the 
fame time; when thefe are in the air, juft upon . 
the point of touching the ground, he bfu both 
has baud legs almoft at once. 


Oi 
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Of a horfe that has an eafy light gallop, that 
gallops fine, they fay, he gallops upon his 
haunches, he does not prefs heavy upon the 
bridle he bends his fore legs well, he has a good> 1 
motion with him, he is well coupled, keeps his 
legs united. 

The great gallop, or the hunting gallop ; or 
the gallop with a’ long firetcli, or gallop with 
all the heels, i. c. full fpeed. 

Gallop is the fwifteft natural pace of a horfe. 
Hence you are to take notice, that a hoi fe in 
galloping forwards may lead with which fore 
leg he plcafes, though horfes do it moll com¬ 
monly with their right fore leg ; but with what¬ 
ever fore leg they lead, the hind leg of the fame 
fide mull follow it, otherwife their legs jic 
laid to be difunited. 

In order to remedy this difordcr, you mull flay 
your horfe a little upon the hand, and help him 
with the fptir on the contraiy fide to that in 
which he is difunited. 

As for example, if he be difunited on the right 
fide help him with the left fptir, by Haying him 
fas before' upon the hand a little, and helping 
him at the fame lime with the calves of the legs. 
And farther, in a circle a horle is confined to 
lead away with his foie leg, within the turn, 
otherwife he is faid to gallop la lie ; hut in 
all cafes the hind leg of the fame fide mull ever 
follow. 

Lailly, when you make trial of a galloper, ob- 
ferve if he performs it equally, and pulh him 
on fomewhat hard, that you may know by his 
fop whether he has llrcngth and vigour, 
which is termed a fund or fource ; and if he 
be fenfible of the fpur. 

Gallop, or canterbury-rate, is a pace between 
a full fpeed and a fwift running. 

GALLOPADE { the fine gallopadc, the fhort 
gallop, the lafling gallop, the gallop of the 
fchool : it is a hand gallop, or gallop upon 
the hand, iu which a horfe galloping upon one 
or two treads, is well united, and will ruuoutd 
knit together, well coupled, and will fet under 
him. Hence they fay, this horfe makes a gal¬ 
lopadc, and works with one haunch, i. e. in¬ 
stead of going upon one tread, whether right 
out or in a circle, has one haunch kept in fub- 
jetUon, let the turn or change of the hand be 
what it will; fo that the inner haunch, which 


looks to the center of the ground, is more nar¬ 
rowed, and comes nearer to the centre than 
the fhouldcr does : and thus the horfe docs 
not go altogether to that fide, and his way of 
wotking is a little more than one tread, and 
fomewhat lefs than tu-o. 

The difference between working with one 
haunch in. and galloping upon volts, and ma¬ 
naging upon terra a terra ; is in galloping 
upon volts, and working terra a terra ; the two 
hail itches are kept (object, and the two haunches 
arc in. that is wuitin the volt ; but in gallop¬ 
ing a haunch in, onlv me is kept fubjc£l. 

To gallop united, to gallop upon a good and 
right tout, is, when .1 horle that gallops right 
out, hasing cut.tin- wav. or led with either ot 
his lore feci, continues to lift that lame leg al¬ 
ways lull, to that the hinder hv, of a fide with 
the leading lore leg, mull like wile he railed 
fooner than the other hind leg. 
l'or inflame; il the light hue leg leads before 
the left, then the right hind leg tnufl likewile 
move fooner than the left hind leg ; and in this 
order mull the horle continue to go on. 

To gallop falfc, to difunitc, to drag the haun¬ 
ches, to change feet, to go or run upon lalfe 
feet, to gallop on the fa I ft- foot, is, when the 
galloper having led with one ol the lore legs, 
whether right or left, does trot continue to 
make that leg alwass fet out kill, nor to make 
the hind leg of a fide with the leading leg, 
to move before its oppnfiu- lnnd hg : that is 
to lav, the oidcilv going is interrupted. 

A horfe that gallops laile gallops with an un¬ 
becoming ait, and incommodes the i'ulcr. 

11 sour horfe gallops falle, 01 diimute, and il 
you have v mind to put him upon keeping the 
tight loot, and uniting well his haunches, you 
mull bring to with the calves ol your legs, and 
then with the out fpur ; that is, the fpur that 
is contrary and oppoiile to the fide upon which 
he difuniics ; fu that if lie difunites to the 
right, you mull prick him with the left bed. 

GAME-COCK. This fubject has already been 
fpoken of under the article cock ; but in order 
to convey every information, 1 have in addition 
to my own remarks extrafled the following »<b- 
obfervations from an Author of eminence. He 
fays, “ The choice of a cock fliouid be from a 
itrain which hat behaved well, that it, from thofe 
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Who haw always won the odd battle, when j: i, 1 . 

ly matched ; fur it is a general opinion aim-ug j 
perfonswho are well acquainted with the fan¬ 
cy, that cocks capable of doing fo arc good 
ones. But this is not always to 1 e depended on 
for a fccond battle with the fame cock ; for a 
cock, that to all appearances won the fiift time 
they fought very cafy, yet have been unitli 
hurt, and in their fccond battle, after a few 
Mows, flood flill and been beat. Neither is this 
the only thing againl) a cock’s winning t\\ h c ; 
for alter having won the bank* lie was m-tnchid 
for, it fcldoni happens hut lie is lie !.Y*:e 1; set 
an opportunity offering to fight him in the 
couifc of eight or ten days, he receives a hum- 
with another cock in the pens, and becaufe his 
poodnef* makes him fp.tr well for fome two or 
three minutes, it i* conclude 1 he i- ft: to fig in : 
and if he has to combat wiih a cock that has 
never fought, and well to fight, i- i* aimoll cei- 
taiu he s\ ill be beat, though pci haps a much 
better cot k in Mood than his.mu ■.juilf. 

“ h fontclimes happens dining the < oipfe . t a 
battle, particulaily it one of th- , \ > ! j 

cd, that the fener-to gets a !dow iv. .he itami, j 
which will prevent him tiling ii ior three or | 
four days ; judge then what a fitu.itio:i otic of 
thefc poor animals mufl be in from the number 
of wounds he mull confequently nv> ive during 
a fmatt battle of fifteen or twenty minute* ; \ct 
if a good cock in blood, he will ear in tu o 
or three weeks time, as if he had not been hurt: 
but never trull to appearances ol this fort, ior 
be affured, after a cock has fought a haul bat¬ 
tle, be will not be fit to fight again the fame lea- 
fon; and very often, after you have been at the 
expence and trouble of keeping him at his walk 
another year, he will only lofe your money, by 
teafoti of having received feme hurt in his firll 
battle, which he has never been able to get rid 
of, and which the bell judges could not difeo- 
ver; nor is he fit after to breed from ; but there 
are fome gentlemen who have been fortunate 
enough to have bred good chickens from a cock 
that has fought feveral times ; alfo from corks 
that have won feveral battles. It fometimes ' 
happens that cocks that have fought fcveial 
times get good chickens, but then they have an 
elegance of make, and a remarkable conflitu- 
tioa to recommend them; and indeed if they i 


Ic.d iio« been poil'jlfc.l of .coy i ii" 

to he found hi the (omii oi: i mi «.t lut.:.?. -i 7c 
foil of judgment would never have bre : hoi;, 
them. As to rocks winning fever?. 1 luiies, :t 
fometirnes happens that a cock will w.-n three 
or four ft*af..ii.; miming i:i regular mail lies, o: 
win a Welch ir.aiu, but :iien lie mull be a verv 
fevere ftrikei ; and for another's winning fever 
or eight battles in a fe.ifou, it ought to be confi- 
dcied what he has had to fight againfl, a parcel 
t f h.df-hrecd, iil-waikt J, dunghill things; or 
eife fome young fanciers nave been prevailed 
upon lo fight chickens agaoiil him, or cocks 
much under his weight; when if he had a frc‘.h 
cock put againll him only the fccond time he 
fougut, of equal weight and goodnefs, and a* 
we'.] :.i f ir is very gteat odds iut he mull 
h is c l Cv :» heat. 
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rncrh.i.i i> Ihi.t'e to ■ r\ids uidi.u.-r ot lceu- 
ing, ter is !:*■ will e.it corn enough to make h:s 
ti'.p veiv hai.i, and digcfl i: quichls, it is a lure 
f.gn his conffitutioii is good ; as it is that lie i> 
rotten, if he eats but little, and has a bad di- 
gclliou. 

** Thcie are alio other methods tube obfervc-.I 
on this occalion, fueh as running iiim down ia 
a field, or to fpar him with another cock, when 
if he turns black in the face at cither of thcie 
cxcrciics, you may be certain he is not found ; 
but to nuke fuie, try thefe and every other me¬ 
thod you can devife; for it is impoffible to be 
too particular in this article. 

“ As to the exterior qualifications, his hcaJ 
lliould be thin and long, or if ihort, very nper, 
with a large full eye, his beak crooked and flout, 
his neck thick and long, (for a cock with a long 
neck has a great advantage in his battle, parti¬ 
cularly if his antagotiill is one of thofc kind of 
cocks that will fight at no other place than the 
head); his body fliort and conipae), with a 
round breafi (as a flrurp-breafled cock carries a 
great deal of ufelcft weight about him, and ne¬ 
ver has a fine fore-hand'; his thighs firm and 
thick, and placed well up to the fhoulder (for 
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when a cock's thighs hang dangling behind him, 
be allured he can never maintain a long bat¬ 
tle) ; his legs long and thick, and, if they cor- 
refpond with the colour of his beak, 1 think it a 
perfc&ion; and his feet Humid be broad and 
thin, with very long claws. 

“ With regard to his carriage, it (hould be up¬ 
right, but not fliffly fo; his walk ihouldbc (late¬ 
ly, with his wings in Tome mcafure extended, 
and not plod along, as fome cocks do, with their 
wings upon their back like geefe. 

** As to the colour he is of, it is immaterial, for 
there are good cocks of all colours; but he 
lhould be thin of feathers, and they (hort and 
very’ hard, which is another proof of his being 
healthy, as on the contrary, if he has many, and 
thofe foft and long, it indicates much of his 
having a bad coniiitution. 

** A cock poffelTcd of all thefe qualifications, 
fuppofing him in a condition to fight, ought not 
to weigh more than four pounds eight or ten 
ounces; for if you breed from a cock that 
weighs five pounds and upwards, and your hens 
are of a good fizc, which they ought to be, the 
cocks they produce, if wcll-wjlked, will be too 
large to fight within the articles; and this will 
be a grejt lofs to the breeder ; neither (hould 
they weigh much lefs than the weight mention¬ 
ed, for if he is not greatly fuperior in (izc to 
the hens you put him with, the produce will 
not have that (hare of bone they (hould have, 
and confcquently if they fight again ft well-bred 
cocks, they will lo(c a. great deal in match, 
which every one that follows his fancy knows 
the refult of, or at lead (hould do. 

•* Having mentioned the requi files for tlic 
choice of a cock, be certain the liens you intend 
him to breed with arc found; which to find out 
ufe the fame methods mentioned to be made 
life of with a cock ; alfo be allured that there 
has not been the lead taint in their race for 
many generations paft. As to other qualifica¬ 
tions with regard to feather, make, and fhape, 
they (hould cxaftly correspond with the cock’s, 
except their bodies, which (hould be roomy be¬ 
hind for the produftion of large eggs. 

** The next thing to be confuicrcd, is for the 
place for yon to breed at; this (hould at lead 
be near half a mile from any houfe where fowls 
arc kept, for fear of having your hens trod by 


other cocks, which is often the cafe when they 
ramble within fight of each other; it (hould al¬ 
fo be a confiderable diftance from any wood or 
coppice; that is, it ought to be fo far, that there 
would not be a probability of their ftraying 
near it, for the vermin that infeft thofe places, 
will deilroy your chickens; and fometimes it 
affords an opportunity for a fox to run away 
with your cock, or one of your hens, during 
the day-time. 

“ 11 your fituation is on a dry gravelly-foil, it 
is the better and you mud by no means breed 
at a place where there is not a condant fpring 
of clear water: contrive, if you can, to let itrun 
off in a fmall dream by the houfe, if ever fo in- 
confiderablc ; by w’liich means your fowls will 
will alwavs have clean water without any trou¬ 
ble ; but if you arc obliged to drajv the water 
out of your well with a bucket, be attentive to 
give it them frelh very often. 

“ It is the prevailing opinion among many per- 
fons, who arc fanciers, that a farm houfe is a 
good place to breed game chickens, becaufe of 
the m.inv out-houfes and dables for them to 
(lielier in during bad weather, and thinking as 
they arc ihrcUiing the greateft part of the year, 
there will he always food fur them. It is true, 
div places, where they may amufe thcmfclves 
when it rains are very convenient, but buying 
them corn Humid be of no moimut to a gentle¬ 
man w’iio willies to fee his cock cut a figure iu 
a match. 

“ As it is probable the reader would wifii to 
know my objrfiiurs again (I breeding at a farm- 
houfc ; tht y are becaufe people in general keep 
a number ol bogs, geefe, and ducks, which foul 
all the water ibout the place, and unlefs chick¬ 
ens have clear water they will never make tho¬ 
rough fine cot ks. Neither is it a good walk for 
a cock, on account of the many hens that are 
ufually kept at thefe places: for it mud be un- 
derflood, by his having fo great a variety he 
will debilitate himfelf; and to clear up this 
point, is only determining whether a debilitated 
perfor is able to go through the fame cxercifes 
as one who never entered into any debauche¬ 
ries. Alfo concerning the water, it is abfolute- 
ly as neceflary that cocks and hens (hould have 
clean water, as well as chickens, if you mean 
to keep them found. But to fimlh the deferip- 
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cion of the fituation you fliould chufe to breed 
at, let the place where they are to rood in be 
dry, and free from any ofienfive fmellt; as to 
the fize of it, it is not very material, only do 
not let be too fmall, nor the perching rood too 
thick for them to gripe, nor higher than they 
can afcend and defcend with eafe; which will 
prevent them from having fwelled feet, a defeft 
that fhould be carefully guarded againd, it be¬ 
ing looked upon fo detrimental, that feeders 
have rcfufcd to accept them, when they have 
been pcrfeft in every other refpeft; which con- 
fequently mud be a great lofsto thofe who only 
breed corks to lend. 

** In the beginning of February put your cock 
and hens together, and not before, taking care 
that your hens have not been with any cock 
fince they laid their lad clutch of eggs : alfo 
regulate the number you put down, according 
to the quantity of chickens you want to breed, 
bu: never put more than four to one cock, and 
let them be fillers, for by putting different forts 
together, you never can breed with any certain¬ 
ty : likewife, it is neceffary you fhould pay at¬ 
tention to how they agree, for if the cock takes 
a diflike to any of the hens (as is fometimes the 
cafe) take her up, for you had better lofc breed¬ 
ing for a feafon, than to have chickens when 
thcie is the lead probability of their turning out 
badly. 

*• Before your hens begin to lay, provide fepa- 
rate neds for them, if there is only one; and as 
they generally want to lay about the fame time 
in the day, it will occafion them to drop their 
eggs in improper places, and fometimes to 
quarrel: likewife let them be as far afunder as 
the breeding place will admit of. 

" The fird egg they lay, as it generally runs a 
great deal fmalier than the reft of the clutch, 
you need not lave, but let it be marked, and 
left for a ned egg; this done, take ail the others 
out of the ned the fame day they arc layed, and 
put them in a box with bran, taking care they 
are not thrown about nor changed ; for fomc 
perfons who breed cocks think it no harm to 
get poflefGon of another’s drain (no matter by 
what means) if they believe they are better than 
their own; but to be certain if this happens, 
write your name upon every.egg you mean to 
fet, dire&ly as you take it out of the ned. 
No. is, 4 


which, though your eggs may be dolen, will 
prevent your having others fubdituted. 

** Whon your hens begin to grow broody; do 
not fave any more of their eggs, but leave them 
in the ned, as it will entice them to fit the Toon- 
er; and the reafon for your afling in this man¬ 
ner, is, that after they {hew a defire of wanting 
to fit, they are never in perfeft health, which 
may be perceived by their countenance turning 
white, the flirivelling of their combs, and by 
their fereaming when the cock comes near 
them; nor will they ever permit him to tread 
them, but when he docs it by furprize; there¬ 
fore it is not'likclv the chickens thofe eggs pro¬ 
duce, could pofTefs the fpirit that chickens pro¬ 
duced from eggs laved by the hens when they 
are in full health ; and it is really an opinion, 
this is the reafon why two forts of chickens 
(fomc very good ones, and others but indiffer¬ 
ent) have been hatched at the fame time from 
the produce of one cock and hen ; and if it has 
happened that the eggs laved while fhe was in 
in health have been deftroved during the time 
of fitting, and thofe laid bv her alter fhe began 
to grow broody prcfrrved. the hen or cock, or 
perhaps both, have had their necks hiokc for 
breeding bad chickens, when at the fame time 
it has not been their demerit, but the perfon 
whofe care they were entrufted to. 

“ Having made thefe remaiks with regard to 
the eggs the moll proper to fit on, it is probable 
you wilt want to have two clutches of chickens 
from each of vour hens in a proper feafon ; to 
effect which, do not let them fit upon the firft 
clutch of eggs they lay, but provide hens for 
that pttrpofe, whether dunghill or game, is not 
vers* material, but the former is to he preferred, 
as by their being lcfs apt to quarrel, the chick¬ 
ens will not run fo much in danger of being trod 
to death; but make yourfelfthoroughly allured, 
they have not got that fatal diflemper, called 
the roope. 

" When you fet them, let their nefts be made 
in large earthen pans, at leail a foot and a 
half from the ground, with clean flraw rubbed 
foft, which will prevent their being annoyed 
by vermin for fome hen* have been aflually 
killed by fwarms of fmall infefts that have 
found means to get at them when they have 
been let in old boxes or tubs; which ac- 
R * cidents 
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cidents pant will entirely prevent. As to the 
number of eggs you put under each hen, they 
ought not to exceed twelve; for a hen fcl- 
dotn hatches more than that number of chick¬ 
ens it die fits upon feventeen ; by her not 
being able to give them ail the proper degree 
of heat they require ; and very often by hav¬ 
ing too many you fpoil them all ; neither 
is fettingan odd number ncccffarv, fuch fuper- 
ilitious notions having been long abolifiled. 

*' 1,01 ^ et your firangc liens where the 

others can get at them, as their wanting to 
fit would occafion the eggs to be broke ; and 
if they did not want to fit, they would quarrel; 
which would be attended with the fame lofs. 
Let plenty of viiluals and water be always 
near the hens that arc fitting; and if the 
place where they fit is floored, provide a 
quantity of gravel, by which means they will 
be able to cat, drink, and trim thcmfclves at 
their pleafurc. 

As you will take the eggs from any one 
of your breeding hens that wants to fit* you 
mull at the fame time confine her, or elfe flic 
will become very troublcfome, by getting into 
one of the other lien's neft, and fo prevent 
her from coming to lay ; and as this, in all 
piobability, may occafion them to quarrel, 
you fliould take great care to prevent it; for 
very often when they begin fighting, they 
never run pcacably together afterwards. Bc- 
iides, there arc other ill confcquencps attend 
their quarrelling, lor if the two liens that 
have quarrelled happen to be iniftreflcs over 
ihe others, and get the Jeafl disfigured, tiny 
will be attacked by them, and if they ,ue 
hpt parted very foon, it will binder them front 
laying any more that fcafon, and fomeinncs 
they entirely fpoil one another. To ptevcm 
l he fie difagrecabie circuiuflanrcs, when any 
of them wants to fit, and it is not agreeable 
to you Ihe fliould, keep her nn k-r a crate 
«lofe to the (pot where you always feed yi-ur 
fowls, until fuch time as her heat for fitting 
is gone olT, which will not liuit i.er ; if flic 
has a dry place to fland in when it rains, which 
you may procure her, by putting fomctliing 
over that end of the crate where flic roods j 
for where you to feparatc them in fuch a man¬ 
ner as they could not fee each other, when you 


put them together again it would occafion a 
quarrel. 

“ Suppofe all your hens have laid their firft 
clutch of eggs, and gone off wanting to fit, 
when they begin to lay their fecond clutch, 
jull proceed in the fame manner as you did 
with the firft, only with this difference, of 
letting them fit on their ow'n eggs ; for by no 
means let them lay a third clutch before you 
permit them to fit, as thev will be weakened 
by fuch a proceeding very much ; neither will 
the chickens be fo good ; for it muff be un- 
dcrilood vou made a trcfpafs upon nature in 
not permitting them'to fit the fit ft time they 
wanted, and not only that, but the fcafon 
would get too far advanced; it being the pre¬ 
vailing opinion of all good judges that chick¬ 
ens bred to fight fliould be hatched in the 
latter end of M>i/,/i, or in the months of April 
and All/) 1 . And indeed experience will fhew 
the ncceflity there is of abiding by this obferva- 
tion ; for ii chickens are hatched in February, 
or the beginning of Mar,h, without the ea- 
fon is remarkably mild, it is a great chance 
but half of them die ; bcfidcs the trouble you 
would be at in keeping thc:n in the boufc; 
thofc that do live, tinivc fo flowlv by le.ticn 
of their being cramped with the cold whin 
young, tint the other thickens hatched in 
April or Af>/-.. by never having anv illiiefs. 
will be much liner in every u-fpeil bvhric the 
end of July', and as it is not go.id polity to 
figlit a match of'chickens, there is no ocr.ifion 
lor them to he hatched lo eailv, being equillv 
as forwaid to fight as cm I, s Lied in April,, r 
Mty, nor ran any perfon, who is not well ac¬ 
quainted with breeding, conceive the amaz¬ 
ing diffidence there will lie: between a clinch 
of thickens hatched in April <>i Mi y, and 'one 
hatched in Juh or Aup t u/f, although from the 
fame cock and hen ; for as thofe bred in tin* 
fpiing will tun rucks ,'to make ttfe ol fotn< - 
phraies made bv fpoitlinen; high upon leg, 
lighl-flclhcd, and laigc boned ; when thole 
hied in the fnmmcr will he quite the reverfe, 
and confcquently will have to fight {if his an- 
tagoniil was bred in a proper ficalon} a much 
larger cock, though not heavier than himfelf. 

“ As twenty one days is the time allotted for 
a ben to hatch her chickens in, if your eggs 

are 
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arc fct as fuon as you have a fufficient num¬ 
ber laid, they will hatch the twentieth day, 
and when the weather has been remarkably 
warm they will begin hatching the nineteenth. 
Thefe remarks you Ihould be attentive to, 
and take the chickens from her as they hatch, 
for if you do not, and they Ihould not hatch 
nearly together, (he will leave olf fitting fo 
clofe as Ihe ihould do, after two or three are 
out of their (hell, and confequcntly, if ihe 
does the reft muft perifh. The chickens that 
are taken irom the hen, while the reft are 
hatching, muft be kept warm, which you may 
do by putting them in a neft made of wool, 
and covered with flannel, taking care at the 
fame time that tlicy arc put in a place where 
the hen cannot hear them, for if (he docs, fhe 
will leave oft fitting immediately, and fly to the 
place where they arc. 

“ If you have four hens hatch chit-kcns in the 
courfc of three or four days, and each hen, 
upon an average, has not more than ten, take 
the chickens from one, and divide them 
among ft the other three, which you may do 
in an evening, after they have been fomc time 
at roofl, and the hens they arc put to, will 
nurfc them the morning following, in the fame 
manner as thole they hatched thcmfelvcs : 
but fliould they not have above eight each, you 
may let them ail be brought up by two liens, 
which will favc you the cxpcncc and trouble 
ui keeping four, as two will anfwcr the fame 
purpofc : befidcs your chickens will not have 
lo many enemies. 

“ II it is dry weather and the fun lliincs, you 
may pnt your chickens out of doors the next 
day after they arc hatched, placing jour hens 
under crates, to prevent their jambling too far; 
hut if the weather is cold and the ground wet, 
keep them in i room and confine the liens in 
the fame manner fuppofmg they were out, 
which will occafion them to hover the chick¬ 
ens much oftener than if they had their liberty ; 
but hc-furc there is fpacc enough for the chick¬ 
ens to get into the crates, hccaufc if they are 
obliged to fqueeze in, it will make them grow 
long-bodied, as will their often going between 
garden rails, which they will do if there are 
any near, and they cannot fly over. 

“ Many perfons declare, who could have liad 


no experience in breeding fowls, that they 
did not think it neccflary that a hen (houid be 
confined while her chickens arc young, and 
had juft fenfc enough to fay, that nature never 
defigned it ; if a hen Ihould lay a clutch of 
eggs fecretly in January, as it is not uncommon 
for young hens to lay in that month and fct up¬ 
on them, confequcntly, if there arc any chick¬ 
ens, hatched, it muft be in February, when if 
Ihe is not taken in doors, but left to range 
where ihe pleafes, the cold northerly winds and 
wret weather, which are ufuai at that fcafon of 
the >*car, will deftroy all of them. 

“ Breeders differ very much with refpefl to the 
food* that is given chickens for the firft ten or 
twelve days after they arc hatched; they grow 
heft when fed with bread and egg, mixed in the 
fame manner as for young canary birds: and if it 
happens to be wet weather, that you are obliged 
to keep them in a room, give them once a day 
bones of raw mutton or beef to pick, for as they 
are deprived, by being confined, of the infects 
and worms they arc always picking up when 
ranging about in the fields, it is ncceffaiy they 
fliould have fotnc meat, and when given them 
in this manner, it is better than when it is cut 
for them, as it not only helps to digeft their 
own food quick, but affords them cxercife and 
amufement. 

“ It is requifitc you fliould pay great attention 
to changing their water very often, for as it is 
given them in very (hallow vcflels, they foon 
make it dirty, by frequently running through 
it, whether in a room or out oi doors ; befidcs, 
when the hen is our, as fhe ihould always be 
placed where the fun lliincs, the water gets 
warm by there only being fueh a finall quanti¬ 
ty :* which is voiy difagreeable to them, fo 
much, that they ha\o icfiifcd drinking of it; 
when the inft.int you have given them fivlli 
watei, they have drank till thov have been fick. 
which ought to be prevented. 

“ When your chickens are a fortnight old, be¬ 
gin feeding them on narlcv, and let your hens 
have their liberty ; but if you Ihould not have 
the convenience of a running water, take care 
to place the vcflels from which they are to drink 
on the fhady fide of the Jioufc, and the oftener 
you change their water the better, like wife feed 
your chickens on a place where thcic is gravel, 
• a which 
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which may be effeQed by having three or four 
cart loads oi that foil thrown up in the fame 
manner as a bank which feparates two fields, 
and at feeding time fcatter their barley on both 
fides of it, which in fome meafure will prevent 
your hens from beating each other's chickens, 
likewtfe the early clutches from worrying the 
latter ones. It will alfo be ol great fervice to¬ 
wards keeping them found, for as they cannot 
help eating in wet weather, a quantity of what¬ 
ever foil their corn is fcattered upon, you may 
be allured gravel is the whole fome ft. Be fure 
alfo that they do not drink any foap fuds, or get 
to any filthy places ; for if they do it engenders 
diftempers in them which very often turn to 
that fatal one the roope, a difeafe for which 
there are many remedies, but never any fo ef- 
feflualas breaking their necks; and which me¬ 
thod every perfon fliould take, as foon as they 
are certain any one has the diforder. Some per. 
Ions think fowls have the roope, when they 
have only a matter refembling water, running 
from their noftrils (which is occafioned by a 
cold); and though this for certain is the firft 
ftage of the diftemper, yet if you but change 
their walk, and take care ol them, they will re¬ 
cover without being fo much hurt as to prevent 
their being bred from. Fowls often have not 
had their conftitution hurt, although their heads 
have been fwelled by a cold, that cores have 
been cut from under their eves; for this has 
been a fudden attack, and as fudden a reco¬ 
very ; but reft yourfelf allured, if they do not 
lofe their running, upon changing their walk, 
and it becomes thick and ftmk.% they have got 
the roope. 

M The proper time to feed chickens, are in the 
morning, when let out; at noon, and about an 
hour before they go to rooft ; and do not give 
them more at once than they can eat, that is, 
do not let there be victuals always upon the 
gravel, for if you do, they will not take that 
ezercife which is proper they fliould, no more 
than they will if kept too long without feed¬ 
ing ; and to explain the reafon there is for ail¬ 
ing in tbit manner, is to figure to yourfelf, 
when you have been obliged to wait an hour or 
two longer for your dinner than ufual, how in¬ 
capable you were during that time to usidertake 
any thing ever fo trifling; as on the other hand. 


when you have been at a table where * great 
number of delicacies have induced you to eat 
more than nature required, you mull have been 
alfo incapable of doing any one thing except to 
fleep. 

“ If the breeding hens have all got chickens, 
as it is probable they may by fitting on their 
fecond clutches of eggs, take up the cock, and 
put him to another walk ; for ihe hens being 
engaged, and not accompanying him, he will 
get vicious and inorofe, and perhaps beat the 
chickens, who, being unable to bear his blows, 
will pine away and die; betides, by his being 
fent away, the hens will take care of them much 
longer. As foon as you can well diltinguilh 
the different fpecies betweenthe chickens,break 
the neck of all the pullets, except you mean to 
fave any to breed from; for as their necks mull 
be broke when they are three or four months 
old, as the trouble in keeping them fo Jong, 
and to feed as the refl, will be more than they 
are worth for the table; befidcs, as you breed 
them to have fo much bone, the expence you 
have been at for barley, will buy chickens that 
will eat much better. But fuppofing your fitu- 
tion in life is fuch, that the expcnce is not an 
objeft worth notice, it would be dimiuifhing 
tbeir number, which is very requifite, as it oc- 
cafions them to thrive the fader. In Ihort, it 
would, in all probability, prevent your giving 
any away : for was you to be vifited by fome 
friends, on their feeing fo many pullets, might 
induce them to folicit one, and if they are per- 
fons you would wiih to oblige, you cannot re¬ 
fute their requcll; the confcqucnce of which 
will be, if ever any of thefe gentlemen fliould 
take part in a match againft you, your cocks 
will have to fight againft their own relations: 
which gentlemen who follow this diverfum 
fliould live with their friends as if they would 
one time or other become their enemies ; and 
although this maxim may feem rather feverc, 
yet was it adapted on many other occafioas, it 
would be found a very neceliary one. 

** When your chickens want to go to rooft, let 
the perches you provide for them be round, and 
covered with woilen cloth, which will prevent 
their growing crooked brrafted, neither Ihould 
it be thicker than they can gripe with cafe, as 
that would occafion them to grow duck-footed. 

Thu 
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This laft article, when it happens, is a great de¬ 
triment to them, by reafbn of their not being 
able to ftand fo firm in their battle as they other- 
wife would do, were their claws in a proper di¬ 
rection. The perches likewife ihould be placed 
no higher than they can afeend with cafe, mov¬ 
ing them as they grow more able to fl v,but never 
place them too high (that is, not higher than 
four or five feet till they are three months old; 
for fear it fhould occafion them to have fwelled 
feet; and if the perches arc not taken down 
the hens ufed to rood on, they will rood there 
again before the chickens are able to follow 
them, which will render the chickens uneafv, 
and as they will attempt it every time they go 
to rood, till they can accomplifh their views, 
their wings or claws may be broke, which 
would entirely fpoil them. 

“ It is probable, you will be difagrecably per¬ 
plexed on account of their fighting for madcry, 
particularly as you have fo many, for very of¬ 
ten they fight till they tear the fkin from one 
another's heads hall way down their necks, and 
when this happens, fportfincii call them peel- 
pated, by rcafou that the feathers never grow 
;f:erwards where the fkin has been broke; and 
this is fo great a defect, that the oppufitc party 
may refufe to let them be weighed, all edging, 
they have a great advantage over a cock with a 
lair hackle; and if they diould aft in this man¬ 
ner, alter you have been at the trouble and ex¬ 
pence of bringing them up to be cocks, (with¬ 
out you chufc to fell them) you will be obliged 
to break their necks. Their are alfo other i’.! 
loufcquciu-c.s. if they are permitted to fight a 
long time, Inch as their gening feem evcd.and 
cankered mouths; and to be explicit, fume- 
times they make one another in Inch a tci- 
rible condition, as obliges \uu to kill them di¬ 
rectly. 

“ Now, to prevent their fighting ftom being at¬ 
tended with fuch difagreeable confequences, 
after they have begun, divide them into as many 
parties as you can find feparate apartments, 
leaving the flrongeftupon the ground, and when 
thefe have fully eflablifhed their authority over 
each other (which you may make them do in 
the courfe of two days, by holding which you 
find the weakeft in your hand, and bufTetting 
' him with your handkerchief, while the other 
No. at. 


flrikes him, and if this wont do, confine him 
without vifluals for a few days until he is cold, 
when by his being flifF and fore, anil the other 
frefh, after a blow or two he will not attack him 
again) you may put down the flrongcfl from one 
of the parties that arc fliut, who by being kept 
fhort of food, will fubinit dircftly to run under 
all thofc that are down ; and when they arc fo 
far reconciled as to permit him to run amongft 
them, put down the ihougcfl lrom another par- 
tv, which wi'.l fubinit in the fame manner, and 
by purfuing this method, in die courfe of a few 
days you will be able to get them all down. 
When once fettled, they " ill go very peaceably 
together, except by accident one of them fhould 
get disfigured, which .if fuch a thing fhould 
happen, and they do not feem perfeftly recon¬ 
ciled, fend him to another walk for fear of a 
genera quarrel. 

“ Do not permit the hens to run longer with the 
chickens, than while they remain miftrefles 
over them, but fend them and the pullets you 
have faved to another walk; as it will he a fca- 
fon of the year your brood cock can be of no 
fervice; by putting him down with the chick¬ 
ens, he* will be as good to them as a bel.-wea¬ 
ther to a flock ol ill cep; betides, you will fate 
a walk, and in this manner they will run peace¬ 
ably together (if you pievent any hens from 
coming near them), until you want the walk 
for breeding at again. Be fine you get good 
walks for thofe to be made cocks of, but by no 
means put them down at fartn-houfes, nor at 
any place where there is the icafl probability of 
their getting to other cocks, fer if you do, you 
may be a fluted of having them Spoiled. In lhort, 
it they are no: put to good walks, where they 
will have plenty of good corn and clean water, 
you had better bieak their necks. When you 
take them to their walks, cut off their combs, 
&c. as elide as you can; and by following 
thefe methods, your hrood-walk will be clear 
for you to begin bleeding, in a proper time the 
next fcafon. 

“ Having mentioned about moving the hens to 
another walk, 1 mull caution you not to put 
them down where there are other hens, not 
even dunghill ones, for though thefe will not 
fight long enough to do the hens any injury, 
they will disfigure them, which is as bad, be. 
S ■ caufe 
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caufc it will fet them a fighting among thcm- 
felves; and if you mean to breed from them 
the next feafon, n would certainly be better to 
let them run without a cock ; for if thev do not 
lav alter they have began to moult, till the 
clutch of eggs you would wilh. to fet, you will 
not be ccuuiit to the father of your chick¬ 
ens. 

“ It is requiftre you Ihnuld know the good- 
nefs of thole already hied before mui breed 
another whole feafon from the fame cotk and 
bens, but do not cut them out as feme per- 
fous do, who think it they die game they mull 
be good ones ; for inilunce, I'ome gentlemen’s 
•cocks, although very good game, have been 
beat very eafy only by half-bred cocks, that 
have been good linkers ; whereas if they had 
made as good life of their heels as their an- 
tagonilfs. they would eaiily have made them 
run away. But to be ingenious, the method 
you follow to find out their goodncls, is to 
choofc three or four that arc fliortell upon 
leg (bccaufc they me fitted to fight when 
flags'., from thole that were hatched in the 
early part of the feafon, and if you are con¬ 
cerned in a match about February or March, 
have them weighed in ; but fuppofing you 
ihouid not have any thing to do with a match, 
lend them where you arc fure they will be 
well looked after, and by flaking the battle 
money they fight for, you may “have them 
weighed to fight in the main, and as you 
would not have lent them without its being 
a creditable match, they confequcntly will 
have to fight againft good cocks. If you 
lend four it is probable three may fight; but 
there is great odds that one does ; and about 
an equal chance that two does ; hut let us fup- 
pofe three fight, you would be to blame to 
back them, and indeed it would be judgment 
lor you to lay again!! them to the amount of 
the battle money, lor although your (lags 
may be much belter than the cocks they 
fight againft, yet if it fiioulJ be a long battle 
the cocks inuil win without a mere chance, 
which good fportfmen never will truft to. It 
is alfo requisite you fhouid inform yourfelf, 
if you can, whofe cocks your (tags fight again!!, 
what chara£ter they bear, by fo doing, you 
will be a better judge wbatyour flags are able 


to do; likewife pay a ftrift attention to their 
manner of fighting, for if they keep the battle 
upon an equal poife againft good cocks, and 
only feem to be beat by* age, do not be out of 
humour, and break the necks of tliofc at their 
walks, as you may expeft great things from 
them when cocks. Sitppofing they ihouid br- 
havc in this manner, breed front the fame 
cock and hens again the next feafon, and 
flu>-.i!-! they win the odd battle when cocks, he 
\ r .■ careful of your brood cock; for if vou 
arc, ami by keeping him from the lions during 
the latter part ol the feafon, you may breed 
lrom him feven or eight years, as a cock that 
will get good chickens, being a very valuable 
acquifition to a breeder. 

It is not meant when it is faid you mav 
breed from your cock fo many feafons, that 
it fliould always be from the fame hens, nei¬ 
ther is there any ocrafion to erofs them every 
fealon for if they are good be contented, 
(and do not let every cock you fee fight a good 
battle, entice you to breed IYoin him), for by 
putting your young hens to your old cock, and 
a young cock to to your old hens, you may keep 
them in their full vigour at lcall four veais. 
But never breed from flags or pullets without 
your old ones as no lowls can ever be poflcflcd 
of every ncccflary rcquifiie to breed from, un¬ 
til they have moulted twice, and when you do 
crofs your breed, be veiv careful what fort 
you do it with, and the nearer the colour of 
your own the better, as the produce will run 
more regular in feather. 

“ Now permit me to recommend you to tranf- 
af.t the bufinefs relative to trying your flags, 
without mentioning it ever to the perfon that 
feeds them, which you may rfle£l by cutting 
off the points of your flags heels when you 
take them from their walks, and fending them 
as cocks ; hut if lie fliould have fomc fufpicion 
they are flags (as it is probable lie will, if in- 
underflands his bufinefs) and a(k you, do not in¬ 
form him, neither tell him they are your own 
breeding, or that they are all of one fort; by 
which means, whether they arc good or bad, 
no perfon will be acquainted with it; for if 
they fhouid turn out to be of the firft rate, and 
you have told the feeder they are your own, 
and that you have a groat many brothers, he 
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tells his helpers, and they tlieir companions, 
by which means, when your cocks come to 
fight the next year, you will not be able to get 
a bet, without laying fix to Four, and fuppofing 
you lay an equal fum upon every battle, if 
your cocks do win three out of five in one day’s 
fighting, you will be juft even in your bets ; 
but if they fhould lofe three out of five the 
next day, and you keep laying guineas, you 
would be ten the lofcr. 

“ This is fufficient to fhew, how necclfarv it is 
to atl with fecrefy. And to prevenj any one 
from knowing that your cocks are of a fort, 
when you mark your chickens, do it two or 
three different ways ; but do not trull to your 
own memory on this occafion, let it be ever fo 
good ; for by having two or three forts, each 
marked in a different manner may create ron- 
fufion, if not entered in a book. 

It will be requifite to make fume neceffary 
remarks, to be attended to by any gentleman 
that is going to fight a match. In fine, when 
any gentleman has an intention of fighting a 
match, no matter whether for one day or for a 
a week, before lie comes to an agreement, lie 
(hould vifit all his walks, to fee if the cocks are 
fafe, and in a condition fit to be taken up; if 
they are, the next thing to be confidcred is to 
fecurc a feeder one whofe cocks he lias known 
to fight well during the courfe of many match¬ 
es, and not by his only having the name of a 
good feeder, for many are called by that name 
who have but little pretenfions to it; and if 
they have the good fortune to win a match or 
two t it has not been osving fo much to their 
good feeding, as to tbc excellent firing of cocks 
that have been fent in by the gentlemen who 
have employed them. Likewifc to fecurc a 
good fetter-to, one whom you have feen often 
and know to be clever, for it is the fame with 
this art, as that concerning feeding; manv pre¬ 
tend to be adepts in it, who do not know 
when a cock wants reft, or when he (hould be 
made fight. It mu ft be underftood the winning 
of a match chiefly depends upon thofe two per- 
fons, for a good feeder, and a good fcttcr-to, 
win a match with an indifferent firing of cocks, 
againft a bad feeder and fetter-to with an ex¬ 
cellent one: and as there are generally two 
who have more merit than any who pretend to 


this art, the perfon who fccurcs them to his in- 
tereft will coiifcquemly have a great advantage 
over his adverfary. 

** In the choice of a fighting cock, four things 
are chiefly to be confidered, viz. 

“ 1. As to fliape, you mull not chufe one eithet 
too large, or too fmall; for the firft is unwii- 
dy, and not aftive, the other is weak and tedi¬ 
ous in fighting ; and both very difficult to be 
matched: the middle-fized cock is therefore 
the moll proper for your purpofe, as being 
ftrong, nimble, and eafily matched; his head 
ought to be fmall, with a large eve, and a ftrong 
lit-ak, whic h, as Mr. Markham obferves, (hould 
be crooked, and big at the fetting on, in colour 
fuitabic to the plume of his feathers, whether 
black, yellow, or reddiih, &c. 

*' The beam or his leg is to be very ftrong, and 
according to his plume, blue, grev, or yellow ; 
bis fpurs rough, long, and (harp, a little bend¬ 
ing, and pointing inward. 

“ 2. The colour ot a game cock ought to be 
grey, yellow, or red, with a black breaft ; not 
but there arc many o;her piles, or birds of dif¬ 
ferent colours very excellent, and may be d:(- 
covereJ by pra£licc and obfervation, but the 
three former, by experience, are ever found tl:c 
bed. The pied pile may pafs indifferently, but 
the white and dun arc rarely known to be good 
for any thing. 

“ If your cock's neck be invefled with a fear- 
let complexion, ’tis a fign he is ftrong, lufty, and 
courageous; but on the contrary, if pale and 
wan, it denotes him to be faint, and defeflive 
in his (late of health. 

“ 3. You may knosv his courage by his proud, 
upright (landing, and (lately tread in walking; 
and if he crows frequently in the pen, it is a 
demon drat ion of fpirit. 

“ 4. His narrow heel, or fharpnefs of heel, is 
known no otherwife than by obfervation in 
fighting; and that is. when upon every rifing 
he fo hits, that he dr.ws blood from his adver¬ 
fary. gilding his fpurs continually, and at every 
blow threatening him with immediate death. 

" Here note, it is the opinion of the moft fkil- 
ful cock-mafters, that a (harp-heeled cock, tlio’ 
he be fomewhat falfe, is better than a true cock 
with a dull heel: the rcafon is this, the one 
fights long, but feldom wounds, while the other 
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carries a heel fo fatal, that every moment pro¬ 
duces an expectation of the end of the battle ; 
and though he be not fo hardy as to endure the 
utmoil hewing, fo commonly there is little oc- 
cafion for it, lie being a quick difpatchcr of his 
bufinefs. 

“ Now {hould your cock prove both hardy and 
narrow-heeled, he is then the beft bird you can 
make choice of. 

“ To prepare a cock to fight, fit ft with a pair 
of fine fheers cut all his mane clofe off to his 
neck, from the head to the fetting on of the 
fhoulder. 

“ a. Clip off all the feathers from the tail, 
clofe to his rump ; the redder it appears, the 
better is the cock in condition. 

3. Spread his wings by the length of the firft 
rifing feather, and clip the reft flopewife, with 
fharp points, that in his rifing he may therewith 
endanger an eye of his adverfary. 

“ 4* Scrape fmooth, and fharpen his fpurs with 
a penknife. 

“ 5 ' And laflly, fee that there be no feathers 
on the crown of his head for his opponent to 
take hold of them, moiften his head all over 
with your fpiltle, and turn him into the pit to 
try his fortune." 

Game-hen /hould he of a good complexion, 
that is to fay, rightly plumed; as, black, brown, 
fpeckled grey, griffel, or yellowiih ; thefe Ic¬ 
ing the moft proper colon;$ for fuch a hen of 
the game; il /he he tufted on the crown, 'tis fo 
much the better, for that denotes courage and 
refutation; and if the have the addition of 
weapons, they conduce very much to her ex¬ 
cellency ; her body /hould be big and well 
poked behind, for the production of large eggs: 
but fmher, it is advifaLle to obferve how /he 
behaves herfelf to her chickcns.whethcr friend, 
ly or frowardly; and take efpccial notice of 
her carriage among other hens, if /lie receives 
abufes from them without revenge, or /hew auv 
token of cowardice, value her not, for you may 
depend upon it her chickens.will.be good for 
slothing. 

Here by the way take this general and fure re- 
surt), that a right hen of the game, from * 
dnsghil cock, w II bring forth very good chick¬ 
ens f.but the beft.cock, from a dunghil hen, will 
Mt«r.get« bird that is fit for the game. 


If then you defign to have a generous breed, 
get a pcrfcfl cock for your perfefi hens. 

The beft feafon ftr breeding, is from the in- 
creafe of the moon in February, to the increafe 
of the fame iu March : let your hen's neft be 
made of foft fweet ftraw, and /land in fomc 
warm place; it (hould be fo fixed, that /he may 
not be difturbed by the fight of any other (owl, 
which frequently fo raifes her cholcr, that the 
cegs arc in great danger. 

That (lie may not Draggle too far from her 
e g5 s * being obl ged to feck abroad for food, 
and fo cool them, it is absolutely requifite to fet 
by her fuch provifions as you think fit, with 
fomc fair water, that flu* may bathe and trim 
hcifclf at plcafure : let fund, gravel, ant^ afhes, 
be finely lifted on the place where (he fits. 

The hen ufually hatches her chickens after the 
expiration of twentv-one days, at the fame time 
obferve tu take them, newly hatched, and wrap 
them up iu wool, keep them warm by a (ire fide 
till the reft are difclofcd ; as foon as they arc 
all hatched put them under the hen, and he fure 
to keep her warm; neither mu(l you fuffer your 
chickens to range till they be above three 
weeks old, hut let the room in which they aic 
kept lie boarded, for all other floors are cither 
too moifl or too cold. 

When they are a mouth old, let their walk lc 
in fomc giaf» court, or gr« cn place, that they 
may have the benefit of feeding on worms, now 
and men fcour thcmfclvcs with gralsand chick- 
weed ; but be careful they come not near pud¬ 
dles or filthy places, for they uccafion irt buds 
of this nature, noxious diflempers, which often 
prove fatal. 

Continue the taking of this courfe, till their 
Texes arc diflinguilhablc; as foon ns their 
combs or wattles appear, cut them away, and 
anoint the fore place with butter till it be 
tv hole. 

The time of the reparation of the cock chick¬ 
ens, is when they begin to fight and peck one 
another, till which time you may let them walk 
with the hens prpmifcuouily together, but af¬ 
terwards let their walks be apart; and that walk 
ip beft where he may fcrurcly and pitvately en¬ 
joy his hens without the disturbance of other 
cocks. 

Let the place of feeding be a« much as po/fible, 
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in foft, dry ground, or on boards: if the place 
be hard, as paved earth, or plaiftered floors, 
which are apt To far to weaken and blunt their 
beaks, that they will be unable to hold fail. 
Now any white corn is good fora game cock in 
his walk, and fo are white bread toafts fleeped 
in drink, or man's urine, which will both fcour 
and cool them inwardly : let him not have a- 
bove three hens to keep company with, for 
ihould you fuffer more he will tread too much 
and confume his ftrength, and become fo weak, 
that though his courage may not fail, yet he 
will not have ftrength enough to encounter in a 
battle. 

You fhould alfo more efpecially take care that 
his roofting perch be not too fmall in the gripe, 
or fo ill placed that he cannot fit without ftiad- 
diiiig ; or if it he crooked it is bad, for by thofc 
means a cock will be uneven heeled, and ron- 
fequrntly no good linker. 

To prevent fuch diiurdcrs you fliould have in 
the rooft a row of little perches, about eight 
inches in lrngth, and ten from the ground, that 
the cock may afeend with the more eafe, and 

legs near together; according to the tenour of 
this maxim amengft cock-brccdcrs, That :!.<■ 
cock that is a cleft fittn , is never a nufi a. 
Jh tier. 

Neither fhould yon fuffer your cock to fight a 
battle, till he be compleat and perfeft in evrty 
member; that is, when he has attained the agr 
of two years; fincc to fight him when his fours 
are in a manner but warts, is no fign oi difcrc- 
tion; for you may then perhaps be fcnliblc ol 
his valour and courage, but cannot know his 
real worth and goodnefs. 

Having faid thus much of the game rock and 
hen, I (hall conclude this article with the rules 
and cuftoms obferved at the pit, which arc as 
follow ; On the weighing morning, that per- 
fon whofe chance is to weigh laft, is to fet his 
cocks and number his pens, both main and 
byes, and leave the key of the pens upon the 
weighing table, (or the other party, if he plea- 
fes, may put a lock on the door) before any 
cock is put in the fcale, and after the firft pack 
of cocks are weighed, a perfon appointed by 
him that weighed the firfl, (hall go into the 
otlier pens to fee that no other cocks are 
No. as. T 


weighed, hot what are fo fet and numbered, pro¬ 
vided they are within the articles of weight fhat 
the match fpecify; if not to take the following 
cock or cocks, until the whole number of main 
and bye cocks are weighed through. And after 
they are all weighed, you are to proceed as 
foon as poffible to match them, beginning at 
the lead weight firft, and fo on; and equal 
weights or neareft 'weight-; to be feparated, pro¬ 
vided by that reparation a great number of bat¬ 
tles can be made, and not otherwife; and all 
blanks, that is, choice of cock, are to be filled 
up on the weighing day. and the battles divided 
and (truck off for each day’s play, as agreed on. 
and the cocks that weigh tlsc Icaft are to fight 
the firft day, and fo upwards. 

At the time agreed on by both parties to fight 
ing, the cocks that arc fit to fight the firft bat¬ 
tle are brought upon the pit bv the feeders,- or 
their helpers; and alter being examined, to fee 
they anfwer the marks and colours fpccificd in 
the match-bill, they are given to the fetters to. 
who alter chopping them in hand, give them to 
the gentlemen who are railed mailers of the 
match (who always lit oppolitr to caci. other), 
when they turn them n upon the mat; -nd 
the fetters-to are not ; > touch their., except they 
either hang in the mat, in each other, or grr 
clofe to the edge ot the. pit, until they leave oif 
Fighting, while a pcifon can tell forty. 

When both cocks leave off fighting, until or." 
cf the fetters to.or a perfon appointed for tel¬ 
ling the law. can tril forty gradually ; then the 
fetters-to are to make the nrarcll way to their 
cocks, and as fjo:i as they have taken them up, 
to carry them into the n.uldn: of the pit, and 
immediately deliver them 0:1 their legs beak to 
beak, and not to touch them any more until 
they have refuted fighting, io long as the teller 
of the law can tell ten, without they are on 
their back, or hung in each other, or in the 
mat; then they arc to fet to again in the fame 
manner as before, and continue it till one cock 
refufes fighting ten feveral times, one after an¬ 
other, when it is that cock's battle that fought 
within the law. 

But it fometimes happens that both cocks re - 
fufe fighting while the law is telling; whan this 
happens, a frefti cock is to be hovelled, and 
brought upon the mat as foon as poffible, and 

the 
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the fetteri-to are to tofa up, which cock is to 
be fet up firft, and he that gets the chance ia to 
choofe. Then the other which is to be fet to 
laft, mu ft be taken up, but not carried off the 
pit; then fetting the hovelled cock down to 
the other five feparatc times, telling ten between 
each fetting-to, and then the fame to the other 
cock; and if one fights and the other reiufes, it 
is a battle to the fighting cock: but if both 
fight, or both refufe, it is a drawn battle. The 
reafon of fetting to five times to each cock is, 
that ten times fetting being the long law, foon 
their both refilling, the law is to be equally di¬ 
vided between them, as they are both entitled 
to it alike. 

Another way of deciding a battle is, if any per- 
fon offers to lay ten pounds to a crown (that is, 
if he isaperfon thought capable of paying it if 
he lofcs, or one who flakes his money upon the 
mat), and no pci Ton takes it until the law-tclicr 
tells forty, and calls three feparate times, “ Will 
any one take it ?’’ and no one does, it is the 
cock's battle the odds are laid on, and the fet¬ 
ters-to are not to touch the cock during the 
time the forty is telling, without cither cock is 
hung in the mat, or on his back, or hung to¬ 
gether. * 

If a cock fhould die before the long law is told 
out, although he fought in the law, and the 
other did not, he lofcs his battle; for furc there 
cannot he a better rule for a cock winning his 
battle than killing his adverfary, in the limited 
time he is intitled to by cock laws. 

There arc often difputes with the leucrs-to, as 
alfo with the fpe&ators, that is, in fetting-to in 
the long law, for often both cocks refufe fight¬ 
ing until four or five, or lefs times are told; 
then they begin telling from tlse cock's fight¬ 
ing, and counting but once refuted, but they 
fhould continue their number on, until one 
cock has refufed ten times; for when the law 
has begun to be told, it is for both cocks: for 
if one cock fights within the long law, and the 
other not, it is a battle to the cock that fought, 
counting from the firft fetting-to. 

All difputes about hets, or the battle being won 
or loft, ought to be decided by the fpe&ators, 
for if the bets sue not paid, nor the battles fet¬ 
tled according to judgment then given, it 
would tea good evidence in Jaw if an afiion 


ii brought for a recovery of foch beta. The 
crowning and mantling of a cock, or fighting 
at the fetter-to's hand T before he is jput to the 
other cock, or breaking from his anu'gonift, is 
allowed to fight. 

GAME-LAWS. As it is highly neccffary that 
ever fportfman fhould be well informed re- 
fpc fling the laws relative to game, I have 
here inferted abftrafis of all the Afts ol Par¬ 
liament ncccffary thereto, whereby they may 
knuw the refpctiivc times wltcu they arc to 
begin, and when they are to leave off fpoit- 
ing, and alfo the penalties and piinilhmcnts of 
infringing or breaking the above Afts. Agree¬ 
able to the aft of 24 Geo. III. certificates re¬ 
quired before the firft day of October, 1784, 
fhall hear date on the day of *tlte month or. 
which the fame fhali be iffued, and (hall re¬ 
main in force until the firft day of July next 
following. No certificate {hall iffue between 
the firft day of October, 1784, and the firft day 
of March , 1785 ; and every certificate which 
fhall iffue after the faid firft day of March, 178,5, 
Hull he iffued between the firft day of March 
and the firft day of July in each year, and fhall 
bear date un the day ol the month on which 
the fame (hall be iffued, and fliall he in force 
twelve calender months, commencing from 
the date ; and if any clerk of the peace his de¬ 
puty, or fteward clerk, ilining certificates, 
otherwiie than directed, to forint 50/. 24 Geo. 
III. Jes. a. c. 43. /. 5 But certificates may 
iffue to any perfon he\ ond the Teas, who hath 
or fhall have in am scar, fiiil ariivcd into 
England, any time after the firft day of July 
in furh year ; but in every other fuch cafe, the 
caufe fhall he fpecified, cither in the body or at 
the foot of fuch certificate ; to bear date on the 
day it is iffued, being ftarnpt with double du- 
ties, and to be in force till the day of July next 
following the date thereof, 24 Geo. III. Jei. fi. 
c 43* / **• Eve*? qualified perfon after the 
firft day of October, 1784, (hooting at, killing, 
taking, or deftroying, any hare, with any grey¬ 
hound, hound, pointer, fpanicl, fetting-dog, 
or other dog, without having obtained fuch 
certificate, fliall forfeit the fum of jo/. 24 
Geo. III. Jes. a. e. 34 J. 7. Clerk of peace 
&c. fhall on or before November 1,17841 and in 
every fubfcq.xnt year, on or before Avgvfl ia f 
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in ooch year, make , out and tranfmit to tlie 
{lamp-office, London , alphabetical lifts of th'c 
certificates fo granted by them, diftinguiihing 
the duties paid on each refpe&ive certificate fo 
iflued, and on delivery thereof the receiver- 
general of the ftamp duties ihall pay to clerk 
of peace, &c. for the fame one farthing a name; 
and in cafe of negleft or refufai, or not inferr¬ 
ing a full true and perfeft account, he Ihall 
forfeit so/. >4 Geo. III. Jes. 2 c. 43. /. 9. Lilts 
may be infpe&ed at the Aamp-oftice for is. 
each fearch, 94 Geo. III. fits. a. c. 4 :\.f. 10. If 
any qualified perfon, or having a deputation, 
Ihall be found in purfuit of game, with gun, 
dog, or net, or other engine for the deflrtinimi 
of game, or taking or killing thcrcol, and ihall 
be required to fhew liis certificate, by the lord 
or lady of the manor, or propiietor of the land 
whereon fucli perfon* ihall be ufing inch 
gun, &c. or by any deputy appointed game- 
keeper, or by any qualified or certified pet ion, 
or by any ofiicer of the ilamps, propci ly au¬ 
thorized by the commiifioner, lie fiiail produce 
his certificate ; and iffuch perion Ihall lefuk, 
upon the production of the ceitiitcate of the 
perfon requiring the lame, to fliew the c rtifi- 
catc granted to hint for tlsc like purpofe : ot in 
cafe of not having fuch certificate to produce, | 
ihall refufc to tell his chriilian and firnamc. ; 
and his place of refidence, and name of the 1 
county where his certificate was iilued. or fiiail 
give in any falfc or fifiitious name, lie (hall for¬ 
feit 50/. S4. Geo. III. fits. B. c. 43. f ja. Cer¬ 
tificates do not authorife any perfon to ihoot at, 
kill, take or dellroy any game, at any time that 
is prohibited by law, or give any perfon a 
right to ihoot at, &c. unlefs he be duly quali¬ 
fied by law, 24 Geo - 111 . Jes. a. c. 45./ 13. No 
certificate, obtained under any deputation, 
fhaii be pleaded or given in evidence, where 
any perfon Aiall flioot at, &c. any game out 
of the manor or lands for which it was given, 

84 Geo. 111 .Jes. t. c. 43. f. 14. 

Lord Mansfield has given his opinion, that 
an unqualified perfon may go out to beat the 
hedges, bufites, &c. with a qualified perfon, and 
to fee the game purfued or deftroyed, provided 
the unqualified perfon has no gun or other 
engine with him for the deiiruflton of the game, 
without being fubjeft to a penalty. 


Deilroying conies tranfportaticn, 5 Geo. III. 
c. 13. Robbing warrens, felony without cler¬ 
gy, 9 Geo. I. /.’ 22. Killing them in the night, 
or endeavouring to kill them, fine of ioj. or 
commitment, 22 and 23 Car. II. c. 255, 6. 
Unqualified perfous tiling guns to kill them, 
lame may be feized, 3 Joe. I. c. 13 . f. 5. Stalk¬ 
ing deer without leave, 10I. *9 Hen. VII. 
e. 11. Hunting or killing them, to/, coils, and 
furetics for good behaviour, 5. Hi’. c. 21. 
Bucks flails or engines kept by unqualified per- 
fons, may be feized, 3 Ja,.l.<. ,3. Selling 
or buying them to fell again, 401. 3 Jac.l. ir 
uj. Courfitig or killing them without confr.tr. 
20/. 13 Car. II. c. 10. Hunting, taking, kill¬ 
ing, or wounding, 30/. or iranfportation, 3. 
Will. III. e. jo. £;. Ci.'. I. c. 9 Geo. I. . 
22. SO Gen. II. i. 32. Dcilioyiiig place, o: 
walls of inclofed grounds without confcnt ;o’. 

5 Geo. I. c. 15. f. ti. Keeper ol park killing 
or taking them. ,.;o/. 5 Geo. I. c* t-j. Robbing 
places where kept, ieiunv without clergy, t 
Geo. L c. as. 

All lords of manors or other royalties tra ■ 
appoint game-keepers, an .1 24 Car. 11 . . 

2-3. /. a. and empower them to kill game 
Hum's Juft. 22.3. But if he difpules ol gin;- 
without the lord's confcnt. he ihall be commit¬ 
ted for three months, ami kept to hard labour, 
■,*Auue, c. 14. /. 4. But no lord ihall make 
above one game-keeper within cme tra:£.r, 
with power to kill game, and his name ihall 
■ be entered with cletk of peace ; ccttificata 
whereof ihall be granted bv clerk ol peace, on 
payment of one Hulling. Unqualified game¬ 
keepers killing or felling hare, pheafant, par¬ 
tridge, moor, heath-gamr or groufe, he (ha’u 
forfeit 5/. by diftrefs, or commitment for three 
months, for the fit it offence, and for every 
other four, 9 Anne. t. 21 ., 1. No lord fiiail 
appoint unqualified game-keeper, or one who 
is not bona.fiac fervant to fuch lord, or imme¬ 
diately employed and appointed to take and 
kill game for folc ufc of lord ; other perfon* 
under colour of authority for taking and killing 
game, or keeping any dogs or engines whatfo- 
ever for that purpofe, ihall forfeit jo/. In like 
manner, 3 Geo. 111 . Jes. a. c. 11 ./. 1. Every 
deputation of a game-keeper, to be regifterej 
with the clerk of the peace, or in the iheriff 
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or fteward's court books of the County where 
the lands lie, and annually take out certificate 
thereof, ftamped with an half-guinea ftamp, 84 
Geo. 111 . Jes. 8. c. 43 f. t. And by the 31 
of Geo. III. chap, si, with an additional half- 
guinea ftamp making in the whole one guinea. 
Every game-keeper, from and after the palling 
of this aft, who (hall fo deliver his name and 
place of abode as aforcfaid, and require a certi¬ 
ficate, (hall be annually intitied thereto, ftamped 
as before direfted from clerk of peace or his 
deputy, (heriff, or fteward’s clerk, to the effeft 
of the form in the aft fet forth, 24 Geo. III. 
Jes. 2. c. 43. /. 3. Clerk of peace &c. after 
figning certificate, (hall iffoe fame ftamped to 
perfon regiftering deputation, on requiring 
fame, for which he may receive one (hilling. 
24 Geo. HI. Jes. a. c. 45./ 4. Negtefting, or 
refufal ofiffuing certificates, incurs a forfeiture 
of sol. 24 Geo. III. Jes. 2. c. \&.f. 4. reco¬ 
verable in courts of Wejlminjler , courts of Sef- 
fion, of Judiciary, or Exchequer in Scotlaud, 
by aftion of debt or information, tor the ufc of 
the plaintiff, with double cods of fuit, 24 Geo, 
III. f.tc. 43./ 18. And moreover be liable 
to pay the duty of furh certificate, 24. Geo. III. 
Jes. 2 c. 43. f. 4. Clerk of peace, &c. may if- 
fue his certificate to any game-keeper firfl ap¬ 
pointed in any year after firft July in that t ear, 
24 Geo, 111 . Jes. 2 c. 43. J. 6. If any lord or 
lady of a manor, or proprietor of land, (hall 
make any new appointment of a game-keeper, 
and (hall regiftcr deputation with clerk of 
peace, &c. and obtain a new certificate there¬ 
on, the firft (hall be void; any perfon aftihg 
under the fame, after notice, he (hall be liable 
to all the penalties of the gamc-Iaurs, and thofe 
againftunqualified perfons, 24 Geo. III. Jes. 3 
e. 43./ si. 

Every perfoa tracing or courfing hares in the 
fnow (hall be committed for one year, 31 FJiz. 
c. 5. unlefs he pay to church-wardens for the 
ufe of the poor, 2or. for every hare, or become 
bound by recognizances with two fureties in 
ao/. a piece not to offend again ; and every 
perfon taking or deftroying hares with an fort 
of engine, (hall forfeit, for every hare, cor. in 
like manner, 1 Jar. 1. r. 27. J. 2. Perfons 
found ufing engines liable to punifliment inflic¬ 
ted by 31 Eliz. c. 5 See above and as and 


&3 Car. II. c.'ag. f. 6. Unqualified perfons 
keeping or ufing fporting dogs, or engines to 
kill or deftroy hares, (ball forfeit 5/. to tbe in¬ 
former, with double cods, 8 Geo. HI. e. 19. by 
diftrefs, or committed for three months for firft 
offence, and tor every other four, g Anne, e. 
M /4- Taking or killing hare in the night¬ 
time, forfeit 5/. 9 Anne, c. 85. f. 3. The whole 
to the informer, with double colls, s Geo. e. 19. 
as direfted by 5 Anne, e. 14. 9 Anne, e. 05./. 3. 
Killing or taking with gun, dog, or engine, 
hare in the night, between the hours of (even 
at night and fix in the morning, from OBober 
12 to February 12, and between the honrs of 
nine at night and four in the morning, from 
February 12 to OBober is, or in the day-time 
upon Sunday or Ckriflmas day, to forfeit not 
lefs than 10 1, nor more than 20/. for the firft 
offence ; nor lefs than not. nor more than 30/. 
for the fecond offence ; and 50/. for the third 
offence ; with coils and charges ; and upon 
neglcft or refufal be committed for fix or 
twelve calender months, and may be publicly 
whipped ; final appeal to quarter feflions, ig 
Geo. III. r. 80. Perfons armed and difguifed 
dealing them, felony without clergy, 9 Geo. 1 . 
c. 2». Higler, chapman, carrier, inn-keeper, 
victualler, or ale-houfe-keeper, having in his 
cuftody.or buying, felling, or offering to falc, 
any hare, unlefs fent by fome perfon qualified 
(or any perfon felling, expofing, or offering to 
iale, hares, 28 Geo. II. c. 22.) (hall forfeit for 
every hare, 5/. the whole to informer, a Geo. 
III. r. 19. 

For preferr ing heath-cocks or polls, no perfon 
whatsoever, on any wade, (hall prefume to burn 
between February a aAd June 84, any grig, 
ling, heath, furze, gofs, or fern, on pain o* 
commitment for a month, or ten days, to be 
whipped and kept to hard labour, 4 and 6 H\ 
and Af. r. 23 /. 11. Shooting heath-cocks, 
groufe, or inoor game, contrary to 1 Jac. I 
c. ay J. s. and killing any of them in the 
night, or ufing gun, dog, or engine,.with fucli 
intent, contrary to 9 Anne, c. 25. and 13 Gee. 
HI. r. 80. And carriers and others having 
futh game in their poffeflian, contrary tog 
r. 14. are all liable to the fame penalties, and 
recoverable in fam aimer as tbofe offences 
are fubjeftedto m regard 10 (booting, fit c. tares. 

or- 
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Officer* of the army, without leave of the 
lord of the manor, deilroying coney, hare, 
pigeon, pheafalK, or partridge, or hia Mi- 
jelly’s game, fhail forfeit 5/. to the poor, 
and the commanding officer, for every offence 
committed by any foldier under his com¬ 
mand, fhail forfeit tor. in like manner; and 
if upon demand, he fhail not in two days pay 
faid penalty, he fhail forfeit hit commiffion. 
Vide the yearly Mutiny A£l. 

Taking partridges, by nets or other engines, 
upon another’s freehold, without fpecial li¬ 
cence of owner of fame, so/, half to him who 
fuc, and half to owner or poffeflioner, it Hen. 
VII. c. 17. Shooting at, &c. partridges, with 
gun or how, or taking, &c. them with dog or 
nets, by 7 Jac. I. c. 11. or taking their eggs 
out of their, neiis, liable as perfons (hooting 
at, &c. hates, and alfo so s. for every bird or 
as is fliewn in the preceding pages con¬ 
cerning hares. Selling, or buying to fell again, 
a partridge, (except reared and brought up in 
hottles, or from beyond fca/ forfeit for every 
partitdge tor. half to him who will fuc, and 
half to informer. 1 Jac. I. r. 17./. 4. Taking, 
billing, or deflrov mg partridges in the night 
forfeit for every partridge 10s. half to him 
who will fue, and half to lord of the manor, 
unlcfs he licence, or caufc the faid taking or 
killing, in which cafe his hall fhail go to the 
poor, tecovcrahle by churchwarden ; and if 
not paid in ten days to be itnprifoned fur one 
month ; and moreover, dial I give bond to juf- 
tiee, with good fitreties not to offend again for 
two years, 23 Eh:. >. 10. To kill a partridge 
in the night is 5/. penalty, 9 Anne, c. n$.J. 3 
the whole whereof is given to the informer, 
a Geo. 111. c. 19, and may be recoverable with¬ 
in three months, 5 Anne , c. 14. before a juf- 
ticc of peace, or within fix months, by ahtion 
in court of record at Weflminjler , 9 Anne, c. 2 j. 
with double colls, a Geo. 111 . c. iq. Keep¬ 
ing or ufing any greyhounds, fetting-dogs, or 
any engine for deilroying partridges, 3/. to be 
levied and recovered as the like penalty for 
killing hares, by £ Anne, c. 4. J. 4. as before 
is Ihewn. Penalties tor ufing gun, dog, fnare, 
net, or other engine, with intent to take or 
dellroy partridges in the night, or on Sunday 
•r Ckrijtmas-day, fame as ufing them againft 
No. 23. 4 


bares, by 13. Geo. III. c. 80. as in the forego¬ 
ing page. Carriers and others having partridges 
in their pofTeflion, liable to fame forfeitures as 
having hares ; and the fame laws again ft (hoot¬ 
ing them as for (hooting hares. 

All the laws refpeffting the penalties and 
recovery of them, for taking them by nets, 
fnares, or other engines, without lifence of 
the owner, by Hen. VII. c. 17. and for (hoot¬ 
ing or deilroying them with dogs or fnares, 
&c. by 7 Jac. I. c. it. or taking their eggs, 
by 1 Jac. I. c.17. J 2. And for felling, and 
buying them to fell again, bv laft cited aft 
(except that the penalty for a pheafant is 20J. 
and for the deftroying them in the night (except¬ 
ing as afoiefaid) by 23 Elis. c. so. 9 Anne, 
c. 115f. 3. and 13 Geo. III. c. 80. And for 
keeping or ufing fpoi ting-dogs or engines for 
deftroying them, by £ Anne, c. 14. f. 4 Or 
for ufing gun, dog, or net, for deftroying 
them on Sunday or Chrift mas-day, by 13 Geo. 
Ill, c. 18. and for Cartiers and others having 
them in their poilenion ; ail tliefe laws are 
mutatis mutandis verbatim, the fame as thofc 
refpefting partridges. 

Pei funs profecuted for any thing done in pur- 
fuance of this aft, he may plead the general 
ilfue, and give the fpecial matter in evidence 
for his defence ; and if upon trial verdict pafs 
for defendant, or plaintiff become nonfuited, 
defendant (hall have treble cofts of plaintiff, 
24 Geo lU.Jes. a c. 3 .J'. 84. 

Qualifications for killing game (befiJcs the late 
new tax) ate, s. Having a freehold cilate 
of tool, per annum, 22 and 23 Car. 11 . c. 2£. 
S. A leasehold cilate. for 90 years, of 150 1 . 
per annum- 3. The ehleil ion or heir-appa¬ 
rent to an efquirc, or perfon of fuperior de¬ 
gree. 4. The owner or keeper of a foreft, 
park, chacc, or warren. Sec Bl. Com. 174, 
175. Unqualified perfons keeping dogs or 
engines to dellroy the game, to forfei. 5/. 
£ Anne, c. 14. Reftritlions in the laws con¬ 
cerning the prefervation of game, feem to 
affebt all perfons whomfoever, whether quali¬ 
fied or not, * Burn's Juft. 219, 248. No 
perfon (other than the king's fon), unlcfs "he 
have lands of freehold to the value of five 
marks a year ; (hall have any game of fwans, 
on pain of forfeiting them, half to the king, 
U and 
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and half to any perlon (fo qualified) who lhall i 
feiae the fame, aa Edw. IV, c. 6. Any gen¬ 
tleman or other that jnay difpend 40J. a year 
freehold, may hunt and take wild fowl with 
their fpaniels only, without ufing any net or 
other engines, except the long-bow, 05 Hen. 
VIII. c, ii. From perfons not having lands , 
of 40/. a year, or not worth in goods 200/. j 
ufing gun or bow to kill deer, any pcrfon I 
having too/, may fc'ue the fame to his own j 
ufc, 3 Jac. I. c. 13. Killing in the night, 1 
between the hours of nine at night, and four 
in the morning, front February 12 to Oclober 12, 
any game, by any pcrfon, whether qualified 
or not, fubjeft to fame penalties as killing 
hares at that time of night, by 13 Geo. III. 
c. 80. as has been already fitewn. Every pcr¬ 
fon qualified to kill game, (hall previous to 
his fhooting at, killing, or deftroying any 
game, deliver in writing his name and place 
of abode, ii in England, to the clerk of the 
peace; if in Scotland, to the ihcriiT or Reward 
clerk of the county where refident, and An¬ 
nually take out a certificate thereof, ilamped 
with a two guinea /lamp, 24 Geo. III. fes. 2. 
e 43. J. 1. and the 31 Geo. III. c. m. an ad¬ 
ditional (lamp of one guinea, making in all 
three guineas ; and from and alter the pair¬ 
ing of this Act, every fueh qualified perfon 
who lhall fo deliver in England or Scotland, his 
name and place of abode as aforefaid, and re¬ 
quire a certificate thereof, lhall be aunually 
entitled thereto, Ilamped as aforefaid, from 
clerk of peace or his deputy, flicriff, or Re¬ 
ward’s clerk, to the effect of the form in the 
aft fet forth, 24 Geo. Ill .fes. 2. c. 43 . J. 3. 
Clerk of the peace, &c. after he fliall have 
figned fuch certificate. Until forthwith iffuc the 
fame, ilamped, to the pcrfon fo delivering his 
name and plarc oi abode, and requiring the 
fame, for which lie (hail be entitled to receive 
1;. for his own trouble. 24 Geo. lll.Jrt. | 
2. c. 43. f. 4. Neglect in, or refufal of if- 
fuing certificates, incurs like forfeiture, and 
with fame colls as to game-keepers, which 
fee ; befides liable to pay the duty on fuch cer¬ 
tificate, 24 Geo. III. fa. 2. (. 43. f. 4. 

The time for fporting in the day is, from one 
hour before fun-riling, until one hour after fun- 
feuing, 10 Geo. III. c. 19. The fporting fra- 


fon for bu Hards is from December 1 to March t. 
For groufe or red-game, from Augujl sa to 
December so. Hares may handled all the year, 
under the reftriftion in 10 Gee. HI. c. 19. 
Heath-fowl, or black-game, from Augujl *0 to 
December 20. 13 Geo. III. c. 55. Pheafants, 

from Oclober 1 to February 1. Partridges 
from September 1 to February ta, e Geo. Ill- 
ig. Fowls, widgeons, wild-ducks, wild-geclr. 
at any time, but in June, July, Augujl, and 
September, 19 Geo. III. c. 3a. 

From and after Oclober, », 1784, in all cafes 
where the penalty by this aft docs not exceed 
ao/. juilicc of peace fliall, upon information ot 
complaint, fummun the party and witnefles to 
appear, and proceed to hear and determine the 
matter in a luminary way, and upon due proof 
by confeflion, or upon the oath of one wit- 
nefs, give judgement for the forfeiture; and 
iffue his warrant for levying the fame on offen¬ 
der's goods, and to fell them, if not redeemed 
within fix days, rendering to party overplus, 
and if his goods be inluflicicnt to anfwer the 
penalty, lhall commit offender to pi ifon, then: 
to be fix calendar months unlci's penalty he 
fooner paid ; and if party be aggrieved by the 
judgment, he may, upon giving fecurity a- 
snounting to value of forfeiture, with the colls 
oi affirmance, appeal to the next general qun- 
tcr felfions, when it is to be heard ami finally 
determined ; and in cafe the judgment be af¬ 
firmed ; feflions may award fuch colls incur¬ 
red by appeal, as to thcmfclvcs lhall feem 
meet, 24 Geo. III. JIJ. 2. r. 43. iy. Wit- 
tieffes neglcfting or ref ufing to appear, with¬ 
out rcafonabic cxcufc, to he allowed of by the 
juilicc, lhall refpeftively forfeit, for every oi- 
iencc, 10/. to be levied and paid as other 
penalties, by this aft 24 Geo. lll./o. 2. 1. 34. 
J. 20. Juftice to caufe comiftion to be made 
out to the effeft of die form fet ioith in the 
aft 24 Geo. Ml.Jes. 2. t. 43.^ at. Juftice 
may mitigate penalties as he thinks fit, fo that 
the reafonable coils and, charges of officers 
and informeis, for difeovery and profccutiou 
be always allowed, over and above mitigation, 
and fo as fame docs not reduce the penalty to 
lefs than a moiety, over and above the coils 
and charges, 114 Geo . III. fes. a. c. t. 43. 
J. *a. 


It 
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It ia felony to take any fwans that be law¬ 
fully marked, though they be at large; and fo 
it is unmarke&» fwans, if they be domeftical 
or tame, fo long as they keep within a man’s 
manor, or within his private rivers, or if they 
happen to efcape from them, and are purfued 
and taken, and brought back again ; but if they 
be abroad, and attain their liberty, tltcn the 
property of them is loft, and fo long felony 
cannot be committed by taking them. Burn's 
Juft. Tit. Game 

Same laws againft (hooting wild fouls as for 
(hooting hares, by Jac. I. i. 27./.' 2. 
Ahftraft from a late a£i of parliament for pre¬ 
venting the ftealing of dogs. 

By the ftatue of 10 Geo. 111 . for preventing 
the dealing of dogs, it is enacted, that af¬ 
ter the 1 ft day of May, 17VO, it any peifon 
(hall ileal any dog or dogs of any kind 01 foit 
whatfoever, horn the owner thereof, or fiotn 
any perfon eutrufted by the owner thereof 
with fuel; dog or dogs ; or lha’! fell, buy ie- 
ceive, harbour, detain or keep any dog', of 
any kind or fort whatfoever, knowing the 
fame to have been ftolrti as aiurefaid, every 
inch perfon being convicted thereof, upon the 
oath of one oeditable wimefs, before tw o juf- 
tb.es of the peace, (hall for the firft offence 
iorfeit and pay any fum, not exceeding 30/. 
nor lefs than 20/. and the charges of convic¬ 
tion. And in cafe fuch penalty (hall not be 
forthwith paid, the offender to be committed 
to goal for any time not exceeding twelve 
months, nor let’s than fix, or until the penalty 
and charges are paid. Any perfon guilty ol a 
fubfequent offence, to forfeit and pay any fum 
not exceeding 50/. nor lefs than 3c.'. toge¬ 
ther with the charges ; which penalties to be 
paid, one moiety thereof to the informer, and 
the other to the poor of the pariflt. On non¬ 
payment the offender to he imprifoned for any 
titne not exceeding 18 months nor lefs than 
12, or until the penalty and chatges Hull be 
paid, and he publickly whipped. 

Juftices to grant warrants to fearch for dogs 
iloleit. And in cafe any fuch dog or dogs, 
or their (kins, (hall upon fuch fearch be found, 
to take and reftore every fuch dog or (kin to 
the owner, and the perfon in whofe cuftody 
any fuch dog or fltia (hall be found, arc li¬ 


able to the like penalties and punifhments. 
Perfons aggrieved may appeal to quarter fef- 
fions, and the determination there to be final. 
GANACHES, an obfolete word that fignifies 
the two bones on each fide of the hinder part 
of the head, oppofitc to the neck, or onfet 
of the head, which form the lower jaw, and 
give it motion. 

It is in this place that the glands or kernels 
of the iiranglcs, and the glanders are placed. 
CARDEN, to, a hat:!., is to put her on a turf of 
grafs to clicar her. 

GARGET, in the heal, of cattle ; is a fwelling 
and inilamu.ation of the head, affecting in pat- 
ticular the vsv*and lips, and in the end inflam¬ 
ing alfo the gum> and tongue. 

<7 'HE. 

The •• feature nr:,H >< • Hooded ner^ day till fie 
iujlammat'cn t . ■ ■• </. 1 fw.imlfiy after tkr 
ftrfl !'l>eJi ' •*,: r 1.0 OUC,- ' i aid S half of £/•• 
Jam jai, at ft-Act . . . ./ of:: ; aj.er 

zihith, night a .u h.-i hive the 

Jvtlou.it:” 

DHTSt II : 

Take half a p'-it of r .arm a’', a quarter fa 
pint of juice of flan:::-:, tu oj; rupl-s of jali 
pnnulla, and a quarter <■ ' av ounce of Venice 
treaSe. Mix all:/,- e .v; 'the--, and give tt in 
one dijr. 1 ! . • : .edorn jau of 

produ.tng a '.'-.A ; inr the .‘raft inf: t: 

kept Sean, d \., 

I * l • 

FiiJI let turn: Her J n: nec : -T:in, loth free 

and found , a‘: J : n *.' 0 cvf'\ b*afl to drink 
a pint cj x'.u mre ai: l i a good quantity of 
htn's la:J n: Jr .p eight cr ten hours ; 

grind Jut each HoJi a handful of me, and put 
to the k'n'.i due ■ and uta.e n.hen it is framed, 
and gr.e it (.■ leaf., /■, <: and zee!!, out more 
to theJi. than to thi found, as u ill cure the 
Snk, and p<> 'one th* found. 

And to keep th-m found, if fa'in he dan¬ 
gerous, \ on rr.nft ta’ie /;? and lav it in fcep 
uhite-u inc vinegar and the leaf , otett ITa- 
ter, u ith a handful. f fait rl-ruled with the vi¬ 
negar ; then rufr their mouth and tongue very 
u ell, and put the rtf dent n the heap's throat; 
it will keep their ftp.r.a.h, and preferve therr 
health : but bleed both atfpring and Jail, giving 
them rue, as afvrefaid. 
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°R, 

Look into tkeir mouthsfor blifiers upon their 
tongues ; and, if there are any you mujl break 
them ; but if the tongue is fwelled, you mujl pull 
lb forth, and look under it ; if there be no 
blijiers, then you mujl take your knife and Jlit 
underneath the tongue an inch long, to let out 
the poifon , and u afh it with vinegar for the pre- 
Jent, and within an hour, give threepenny worth 
ofpowder of fenugreek, turmerick, long-pepper , 
liquorice-powder , and anifeeds, in a quart of 
flrong ale or beer lukewarm. But to prevent this, 
bleed them well fpring and falls and when you 
do Jo, give to every beafl fame rue in a pint of 
ale or beer, though they be never fo well, milk 
zcarm, and they wHl do well 
OR, 

Cajl him onjomeJlraw, and then take forth his 
tongue, and with the point of a knife Jlit along 
the middle vein under, an inch right from the 
root of the tongue, and there will come forth 
black blood and water, which proceeds from the 
gall; then rub the place with fait vnd vinegar, 
and he will recover and do well. 

The garget in iome eaulc proceeds from a 
bruife or pull). 

REMEDY. 

Cut a hole where the biuije is, and make it hol¬ 
low to the bottom thereof ; Jorue cut and race the 
Jhin as far as the hruije g act A, and then make, 
and have ready of beaten gar tick and the tops of 
Jharp nettles, with fame rujly-bacon on the out- 
Jide, beat all welt together, and then put it into 
the hole. Then bathe it twice a day as follow- 
eth ; take the grounds of ale or beer, and the 
f oot of a chimney, of white fijted afhes, oj black 
foap if you can, mix all thife together,Jhr it 
well over the fire, and make it warm ; then bathe 
and wajh the fore place ; uj'e this morning and 
evening till it be thoroughly w hale. 

Gaeget, in the maw of cattle , is a dangerous 
diOcmper, which it got when the beads covet 
to eat of crabs or acorns laying under trees, 
which iruit lor the mod part they fwallow 
whole without breaking or chewing, fo that 
it lieth whole in the maw, and will not digefi. 
You may perceive it Ly their drooping and 
heaviness in their head, and hanging down 
of thtir head and eats, their heart will beat ve¬ 
ry fore, and they will be continually Citing. 


CURE. 

Let them blood in the neck-vein, and let them 
bleed very well ; then draw your cord and take 
rue, plantane, fouthernwood, wormwood, Jhep- 
herds purfe,fmallage, colewort, if you can con¬ 
veniently get them, of each half a handful ; bruife 
them very fmall; take a handful of hen’s dung , 
and let it fleep in a pint of old wa/h eight 
hours, and then Jlrain forth the hen’s dung, and 
put the herbs and wajh together; then put a 
full quart of flrong ale to the herbs and wajh 
andJet them on the fre until one half is boiled 
away ; then Jlrain them over again, and put in 
an ounce of treacle, one fpoonful of the juice of 
garlick, and fame ann feeds, together with J'ome 
liquorice powder ; blend all together , and give 
to thebeajl milk warm. 

OR, 

Chop and bruife final/ a good handful of camo¬ 
mile, and then mix it with nine, and give 
it him. 

GARGLE, in cattle. This difeafe is an inflam¬ 
mation about the neck, beginning in the out. 
ward part, and by degrees affecting inwardly. 
The firft figu of it is a hard hot fwclling in the 
dewlap ; and this fpreads afterwaids to the 
bread and thioat. 

CURL. 

Bleed the creature largely ; then make an opening 
in the dewlap where the Jwilling i.r, and put in 
as much if the haves if bear s-Joot, powdered to 
a majh, a.* the opening will admit. Sew this m 
with two oi theeJlitches ; which will tauje a 
running and gue JUp to the difeafe. When it 
has run three days, the threads mujl be cut, and 
the bears foot taken out. Then melt Jome blaJi 
bajiluon, and dip it in a pledget of tow ; put 
this into the wound jujl warm, and repeat the 
drejjing every day till it is healed. If the difeafe 
be oljlinate, and the J\welling imreafe, bleed 
again a day or two after. 

GARTH, or fjh-garth, a wear or dam in a ri¬ 
ver for the catching fifli. 

GARTAMAN, one who owns an open wear 
where filh are taken. 

GASCOIN, the hinder thigli of an horfr, which 
begins at the Hide, and reaches to the, ply, 
or bending of the ham. 

GATE, is the going or pace of a horfe. Hence 
they fay, this horfe has a very good gate, but 

the 
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the other hat a broken gate j this horfr goes 
well, but the other does not. 

GAUNT BELLIED, or tight bellied horfr, is 
one whofc belly (brinks up towards his flanks; 
whence you may conclude he is extremely cof- 
tive. and annoyed with unnatural heat, (o as to 
be always very wafhy, tender, and unhealthy, 
after hard labour. 

CURE. 

It mufl be obfervtd , that all horfr s have two 
[mall firings, reaching from the teflieUs to the 
bottom of the belly, one on eath fide : you mufl 
i her'fore with your finger break theft filings, 
and then anoint the part every day with fiefii 
latter and the ointment populueum , mix m 
equal quantities. 

GA/.E- 1 IOUND, or Gast-Housd, a dog 
more beholden to the (harpneis oi his fight, 
titan bis nofc or fuiriling, bv virtue of which 
be makes excellent i’poi t with Use fox and hate; 
lie i> u!:'u veiy exivtiitie in his election of otic 
that is not lank or lean, but full, fat, and round 
which if it happen to return and mingle with 
the n-fl oi' the herd, this dog will foon fpy it 
out, leaving "the reit untouched ; and niter he 
hath let fure figl.t upon it, he feparates it from 
the company, u:id having fu dune, never ce.;f- 
eth till he hath worried it in death. 

Thefedogs arc much ttfed in the north of Eng¬ 
land, and open countries, rather than Utility 
woody places; and they arc more ufed by 
horfemen than footmen. 

li it fo happens at any time that fucii a dog 
takes a wrong way, upon the mailer's making 
fomc ufual iign and familiar token, he returns 
forthwith, and takes the right and ready conrfe, 
beginning the cbacc afret’h ; fo that with a clear 
\oicc and fwift loot, lie follows the game 
with as much courage and nimblencfs as he 
did at firft. 

GEESE, arc well known domefiic fowls that 
require little expcncc in keeping, and are not * 
only profitable for food, but alfo valuable for 
.their feathers and greafe, they are no lefs ad¬ 
vantageous to the hu(bandman than ducks. 
They will live upon commons, or any fort of 
paflure, and need little care or attendance, 
provided they have plenty of water. 

In chufing ol geefe, the largeft are reckoned 
the bed; but there it • fort ofSpanifli geefe 
No. 03. 4 X 


that are much better layers and breeders than 
the Engliih, efpecially if their eggs are hatched 
under an Englifl) goofe. It mufl be obferved 
that the colour of them mufl be white or grey, 
for pyed are not fo profitable, and the darker 
coloured arc Hill worfe. 

It may eafily be known when geefe will lay by 
their carrying of draw in their mouths ; and 
when they will fit by their continuing on their 
nefls after they have laid. The time for lay* 
ing is the fpring, and the earlier the better, 
becaufc o( their price, and of their having 
a fecond brood. A goofe fits thirty days ; 
but if the weather be fair and warm, (he will 
hatch three or four days fooncr. During the 
time of her fitting you mufl be careful, when 
(lie rifes from her neft, to give her meat, as 
(heg, oats, and bran fealded, and let her have 
the opportunity of bathing in water. 

When the goflings are hatched yon mufl keep 
them in a houfe ten or twelve days, and feed 
them with curds har!ev-meal, bran, &c. After 
they have got flrength, let them go abroad for 
three or four hours in a day, and take them in 
again till they are big enough to defend theui- 
felves from vermin. 

One gander will ferve five geefe. 

In order to fatten green grefc, you mufl (hut 
them up when they are about a month old, 
and they will be fat in about a month more. 
Be (ure to let them have always by them in a 
fmall rack fome fine hay, which will much 
haflen their tatting. But for fatting of older 
geefe, it is commonly done when they are 
about fix months old, in or after harvefl, when 
they have been in the flubblc fields, from which 
food fome kill them ; but tliofc who are in* 
dined to have them very fat, (hut them up 
for a fortnight or three weeks, and feed them 
with oats, fpliited beans, barley-meal, or ground 
malt mixed with milk. 

It may be obferved, that all water-fowl, while 
fattening, ufually fit with their bills upon their 
rumps, where they fuck out moft of their moif. 
ture, and fatnefs, at a fmall bunch of feathers 
which you will find (landing upright on their 
rumps, and always moifl ; but if you cut ibis 
clofe away, it will make them fat in lefs lime, 
and with lefs meat than otherwife. 

Geefe will likewife feed on, and fatten well 

with 
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with carrots cut fmali: or if you give them 
rye before or about midfummer (which is com¬ 
monly their fickly time) it will ftrengthen them, 
and keep them in health. 

It is cuftomary in fome countries to {hear the 
geefe for their feathers, and others pull them 
twice in the year ; but this latter way is more 
injurious to them, and therefore it is better to 
flay till their molting time, or till they are 
killed for ufe. 

GELDING, is a horfe whofc tcfliclcs are cut 
out, fo that he is not fit for a flallion. 

Ge LOINC a horfe or colt ; in the performing or 
this three things are to be obferved ; firll the 
age, then the fcafon of the year, and laftly the 
flatc of the moon. 

As to the firft, if he be a colt, he may be gelded 
at nine days old, or fifteen, if his teilicles are 
come down; for the fooncr you geld him, the 
better for the growth, age, and courage ; but a 
farrier may geld a horfe at any age what¬ 
ever, provided he be careful of the cure. 

As to the time cf the year, i! Jhould be done be - 
tween April and May, or the beginning of June, 
mtJar theft ; or at the fall of the leaf which is 
about the latter end of September. 

Hut for the third thing, viz. the Jlate of the 
noon, the ft left time is always when the moon is 
in the wane, or dioeafe. 

As to the manner of gilding, whether it be a 
foal, ccft, or hotfe, after you have raft him 
upon fome foft place, take the ic/licln between 
your foremojl finger and your great finger, then 
flit thefer at urn and piefs the teflulcs forth : 
when that i t don', with a pair of fmali nippers 
made cf Jleel, box, or brar.il wood, being very 
ftnooth, clap the firings of the fr.fticles between 
them, very near tut to the felting on oj the tef- 
titles, and pref 's them fo hard that there may be 
no Jlux of blood; then with a thin drawing 
cauterizing iron, made red hot, far away the. 
left tele ; after that take a hard plaifler, made of 
rofin, wax, and wajhtd turpentine, well diffolved 
together, and a ith your hot iron, melt it upon 
the head of the firings, that being done, fear 
them, and melt more of the fa/ve, till fuch time 
US you have laid a good thicknefs of the falve 
upon thefirings. 

Laftly, loofe the nippers and do fo to the other 
tefticle ; ftU the two Jilts of the cod with, white 


fait, anoint all the outftde of the cod with hog's 
greafe, and then let the horfe rife ; beeping him 
in a warmftable loofe, that he may walk up and 
down, for there is nothing better for him than 
moderate exercife. 

But if you perceive that he Jwells in the cod and 
Jheath very much chafe him up and down, and 
make him trot an hour in a day, which will foon 
recover him and make him found. 

GENNET, fignifies. a kind of Spanijh horfe ; 
alfo a kind of cat bred in Spain, fomewhat 
bigger than a weafel, of a grey or black co¬ 
lour, but the fur of the black is the mod va. 
luable. 

GENTIL, or Gfntle, a fort of maggot or 
worm, often ufed for a bait to catch fifh. 
GERFALCON, a bird of prey, that is of a 
fize between a vulture and a hawk, and of 
the greateft ftrength next to the eagle. 

Th c gar falcon is a very fair hawk, and of great 
force, efpccially being mewed. She is ftrong 
armed, having long ftretchers and Tingles, be¬ 
ing of a fierce and hardy nature, and therefore 
difficult to be reclaimed. She is a lovely bird 
to behold, larger than any kind of falcon ; her 
eyes and head are like the haggard’s. 

Her beak is great and bended, fhe hath large 
nares, and a mail like a lunner’s, her fails are 
long and fharp pointed, her train much like 
the lanner’s ; Ihe hath a large foot, marble 
fecrcd, and is plumed black, brown, and ruflet ; 
Ihe expefis much civility from her keeper, who 
exercife a great deal of patience on her. 

They may he alfo called paflengers, becatifc 
their Eyrie is in fome parts of Pruffia , and on 
the borders of Hu/fta ; and fome come from 
the mountains of Xoi way, and from Gn - 
many. 

This bird, by rcafon of the ficrcencfs and hard- 
nefs of her nature, is with difficulty manned 
and reclaimed ; but being once overcome, flic 
proves an excellent hawk, and will fcarce re- 
fufc to fly at any thing. 

Their beaks are blue, fo are the feert of theii 
legs and feet, having pounces and talons very 
long. 

Thefc hawks do not fly the fiver, but always 
from the fift fly the herns, fhovelem, he. 

In going up to their gate, they do not hold 
that courfe or way that others do, for they 

climb 
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4 elimb up upon the train when they find any 
fowl, and as foon a« they have reached her 
they pluck her down, if not at firfl, yet at the 
fecond or third encounter. 

You muft feed and reward them like other 
falcons. 

They are very crafty, and love to keep their 
calling long through (loth, therefore inftead of 
cotton give them a calling of tow; and be fuie 
to keep them iharp fet. 

As to the manner of manning and reclaiming 
her, obferve the following 

DIRECTIOXS. 

You. muft render her gentle and familiar with 
■, our kindneft, and taken r ou have taught her 
to be lured looje, then irai n her to teme to the 
felts of hens, or other foul; but let her rut 
Inuch any living f'jh. jor fear it fliou/J di an- 
f:-r loir .may /tom your volte and hand. 

.Ill this tint: ,. u ntujl be clo/e by her, about lift, 
and upon yorr knees, vjing your voiie unto her 
~ei til her dinner and [upper, dean dr eft and 
•.afhed, giving her ft ill feme bits thereof talk 
)cur land, thatJhf. may tin mere delight there, 
in. 

/•v doing thus frequently, you mil (0 uirr upon 
ler, that iffheJhcutd be guilty of iar>\ing, y t 
tv this means ft.e mil be reclaimed and for get 
that error. 

l.et the Hue oner have ,j fpeiial <a>e how he 
makes hit gtrfahcn at Jirfl, and indeed all other 
hawks,Jor at th y are made then, he will ever 
ftud them after ; and if they are u ell made, lhe\ 
art twice made, andJor ever made ; arid there¬ 
fore beware of too much precipitation in pojl- 
frig them forwardfrom one Iff on to another, be- \ 
fore they are perfetl in any thing. 1 

If you train her with doves, Jhe will net carry 
a feather from you 1 butfnjl before you Jpring 
her any doves, let her kill f our or five at lure, 
cloje by your foot. Have a pair ojjhort it ear;- 
res at your lure. 

And farther, as the gerfalcon it a bird very 
much admired for her highflight, being bef at 
the heron and mounter, and that you may bring 
her to perfection herein, play with your enter - 
mew’d gerfalcon the firfi year, Jhewing her all 
the kindnejs imaginable, and ufe all pofftble 
means to make her love you. 

When you have brought her forward, give her 


often caftings to clcanfe and purge her, alfo to 
to prevent the growth of too much glut and fat- 
nejfs, in her inward parts, which will endanger 
her life. 

GKSSES, or Jesses, the furniture belonging to 
a hawk. 

GIDDINESS, or Madness, in affes. This 
arifes from heat, caufcd by bad vapours arifing 
from ill digeflion. 

REMEDY. 

Take a handful of the tops of rue and cardus, 
boil it in a pint of white wine, give it warm, and 
bleed in the temple veins, keep him in a warm 
houft with a good litter ; let his drink be water 
a herein bran has been boiled. 

Giddiness, in the head of fheep \ This is a 
complaint common among fheep that are too 
richly fed. The farmers call it flurdinefs, and 
the ilunh evil. 

CURE. 

l'Le [keep muft be bled three quarters of a pint ; 
the’; diffolve an ounce nf ajfaj <etida in a quart 
of water, add four fp,ton fills oj juice cj gar- 
lick, and tno ounces of honey ; give a quarter 
of a pin! at a time once, in three hours, till ha'f 
is taken ; then the rejl at dofes night and morr.- 
11 g. Put the fheep into hilly pajlure ground, 
and they willcfcap: a return. 

GIGS, otherwise called bladders, or flaps, are 
a difcafc in the mouth of a horfc ; they being 
final! fwelling*, or puflulcs with black heads, 

1 on the infidc his lips, under his great jaw teeth, 
i which will be fometimes as big as a walnut, 
and fo painful withal, that lie will let his meat 
fall out of Ins mouth, or at lead keep it in his 
mouth unchcwcd. 

GIRI.E, among hunters, a roe-buck of two 
years old. 

GIRTH, is a kind oi faddle buckled on under a 
horfc's belly ; alio a faddle that is buckled 
and complete for ufe. 

Girth, among cock-mailers, fignifies the com- 
pafs of a cock’s body. 

Girth-Web, that fluff of which the girths of a 
faddle arc made. 

GLANDERS, in korfrs, fee Farriery p. pgi. 

GLEAD, denotes a fort of kite, a bird of pro . 
Method of taking them with lime twigs: 

Jf'hen you have found any carrion on which kites, 
crows, pies, &c, are preying, fet lime twigs 

ei cry 
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every night about the catrion, but let them 
be /malt and not fet too thick ; if otherwife, 
they being fubtile birds, they zcill fufpecl Jo me 
danger or mijchitjintended againft them. 

When \ou perceive one to be fa ft, do not advance 
to him prefently.for mofl commonly when they 
are furely caught they are not Jenjible thereof. 
They may be taken another way, and this is by 
joining to a packthread, feverat noozts of hair 
up and down the packthread, and pegging it 
down about a yardfrom the carrion : Jor many 
times when they have gotten a piece of Jlejh, 
they will be apt to run a wav to feed by them)elves, 
and if your noozes be thick it is two to one 
butfame of the noozes catih him by the leg. 

GLEAM, among falconers a hawk is faid to 
gleam, when (he calls or throws up filth from 
her gorge. 

GLUE, proper for anglers fee Fishing p. 326. 

GLUT, among falconers, the flimy ftubllance 
that lies in the pannel of a hawk. 

GOATS, are a kind of cartle that take delight 
in bullies, briars, thorns, and other trees, ra- 
thcr than in plain pallurc, grounds, or fields. 
The buck goat has under his jaws two wattle* 
or tufts like a beard ; his body ihould be latgc, 
his leg* big, his joints upright, his neck plain 
and Ihort, his head fmall, eyes large, and horns 
flout and bending ; his hair thick, clean, an I 
long, being in many places thorn to make man¬ 
tles for foldiers. 

He is of great heat, and alfo fo knavilh, that he 
will not fltun coveting his own dam ; though 
ihe be yet milch, through which heat he foon 
decays; and is neat !y (pent before he is fix 
years old. 

The female goat alfo refemblcs the male, and 
and is valued if ihc have large teats, a great ud¬ 
der, hanging ears and no horns, at leaft fmall 
ones. 

There ought not to be above one hundred of 
them in one herd, and in buying it is better to 
buy together out of one herd, than to chufe in 
divert parts and companies, that fo being led 
to their pafture, they may not feparate, and they 
will better agree in their houfes ; the floor of 
which ought to be paved with (lone, or elfe na¬ 
turally to be of gravel, for they are fo hot, they 
muft have no litter under them ; but yet mud 
he kept very cleat). 


The chief time of coupling them, or covering 
with the buck, is in autumn before the month , 
of December, that fo they may kid and bring 
forth their young the better againfl the leaf 
and grufs i'piing helh and tender ; at which 
time they will give tl*c more milk. 

Thev ate very prolilick, bringing forth two 
and fumetinics three kinds at a time ; the 
bucks mud be a little corrcfled, and kept low 
to abate the heat and lafcivioufnefs of their 
nature, but young does (hould be allowed to 
have abundance of milk. 

Neither ihould vou give any kid to a goat of a 
year or two old to nourifh, for fucli as they 
bring within the find time are improper tor 
it. 

You muft not keep your goats longer than 
eight years, bccaufe that they by that time 
forely weakened by often bearing, they will 
become barren. 

Thefc animals require fcarcc any thing that is 
chargeable to keep them, for they browfe and 
feed wholly together as iheep do, and climb up 
mountains againft the heat of the fun, with 
great force ; but they arc not fit to he about 
houfes as flieep arc; being naturally inure 
hurtful to all manner of herbs and trees. 

As for their diflcmpcrs except it be in a few 
paitlculars, they arc the fame as thofe of 
fheep. 

The chief profit of them is their milk, which 
is cdeemed the greateft nourither of all li¬ 
quids, woman’s milk only excepted, and the 
molt comfoi table and agreeable to the ftomach; 
fo that in barren countries it is often mixt with 
other milk for the making of checfc, where 
they have not a fufticicnt flock of cows. 

The young knls are very good meat, and may 
be managed in all rcfpefcls after the fame man¬ 
ner as lambs. 

GODWIT, a bird in high eftimalion, the follo- 
ing is an excellent way to rear them to an ex¬ 
traordinary fize. 

Take fame oj the Jinefi wheat meat , and mingle 
it with milk, and make it into a pafie, conflantly 
fprinkhng it while you are kneading it, with 
grains of fmall chiller wheat, till ihe pafie be 
fully mixt together therewith ; then make it up 
into little pellets, and feeping them in water, 
gixt€ to every fowl according tu he u in large. 
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nefi tiU kit gnrge be filled, and continuing to do 
this as often as you find his gorge empty, and in 
afortnight's time, they wilt be fed beyond expec¬ 
tation : and with this cramming any kind, of 
fowl whatever may be fattened. 

GOLDFINCH, it feed bird of a very rare and 
curious colour, and were they not fo plentiful, 
would be highly cilcrmed by us. 

Tl:cy arc ufually taken about Michaelmas, and 
fonn become tame ; but they differ very much 
in their fong ; for fome of them fing after one 
fafhion, and fume of them after another. 
They frequently breed in the upper part of 
plum-trees, making their nefls of the mofs 
that grows upon applc-ttces and of wool, quilt, 
ing the infuie with all forts of hairs they find 
upon the ground. 

They breed three times a year, and the young 
are to be taken with the nefi at about ten days 
old ; and to be led ss follows : 

Pound the befl hemp-feed very fine in a mortar, 
thenJiJt it through a /me, and add to it as much 
a lute head as hemp-, eed, and al/o a little flouer 
of unary-feeds i then with a /mail flick or quill, 
take up as much as the log nefi oj a white pea, 
and give them three or four times, Jcveral times 
a day; this ought to be made JreJh every day, 
Jor if it be four it will prefmlly fpoil their Jlo- 
macli f, raufing them to cafl up their meat ; which 
if they do it, is t, n to one ij they live. 

Thefe young bit as mufl be carefully kept warm 
fill they can feed themfelves, Jor they ait 
very tender, vet may be brought up to any¬ 
thing. 

In feeding be fute to make your bird clean his 
bill and mouth ; ifany of his meat Jails upon 
his Jcathers take it off, or elfe they will not 
thrive. 

Such as eat hemp feed, to purge them, fhould 
have the feeds of melons, J'uccory, and mercury ; 
or elfe let them have lettuce and plantaneJor 
that purpofe. 

When there is no need of purging, give them two 
or three tithes a week a little Jugar or loam in 
their meat, or at the bottom oj the cage ; Jor all 
Jeeds have an oilinefs, fo that if not fomething 
to dry it up, in length of time it fouls their Jlo- 
maths and puts them into a Jlux, which is of a 
very dangerous confequence. 

GORGE, in falconry, that pan of a hawk which 
No. sj. 


firfl receives the meat, and is called the craw 
or crop, in other fowl. 

GORGED, or Swelled, a term thus ufed, 
“ this horfe’s pafiern joint is gorged, and the 
other has his legs gorged, you mull walk him 
out to difgorge them, or take down the fwell- 

* It 

ing. 

GOSHAWK, is a large hawk of which there are 
feveral forts, differing in goodnefs, force, and 
hardnefs, according to the diverfity of their 
choice incawking ; at which time when hawks 
begin to fall to liking all biids of prey, do af- 
fcmble themfelves with the gofiawk and flock 
together. 

The female is the beft, and although there are 
fome gojluiu hs which come from Sclavonic, 
Sardinia, Lombardy, Ruffm, Puglia, Germany , 
Armenia, Ptfia, Greece, and Ajrua ; yet there 
are none better than thofe which are bred in 
the northern pans of Ireland, as in the pro¬ 
vince of I'i/lcr, but more especially in the 
county of Tyrone. 

As to the goodnefs of the proportion and 
fhape of a gojhawk take the following rules. 
She ought to have a fmall head, her face long 
and ftraight, a large throat, great eyes, deep fet, 
the apple of the eyes black, nares, cars, back, 
and feet large, and black ; a black long beak, 
long neck, big bread, hard flefh, long thighs, 
flelhy, the bone of the leg and knee lhort, 
long large pounces and talons. 

From the Hern or train to the brcafl forwards 
Ihe ought to grow round ; the feathers of the 
thighs towards the train fhould be large, and 
the train feathers fhort and foft, fomething 
tending to an iron nail. 

The ban 1 feathers ought to be like thofe of the 
brcafl, and the covett feathers o the train 
fhould be (potted and full of black rundles ; 
but the extremity of every train feather fhould 
be black Arrakcd. 

The fign of force in a gojhawk or the way of 
diflinguifhing the ilrength of this bird is as 
follows ; 

Tie divers of them in feveral places of the 
chamber or mews, and that hawk that fliccs 
and mewts highefi and fartheft off from her, 
is without doubt the firongeit hawk ; for the 
high and far mewting argues a ftrong back. 
On the contrary take this for a general rule, 
Y that 
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that gojh&tvks that hath pendant plumei over 
her eyes, the whites of which are waterilh and 
blank, that is, Ted, mailed, or right tawny, has 
the moll certain figns of a hawk that is ill con¬ 
ditioned. 

The gojhawk preys upon the pheafant, mal¬ 
lard, wild goofe, hare, and coney, nay flic will 
venture to feize on a kid or goat; which is an 
indication of the ineftimable courage of this 
hawk. 

She ought to be kept with great care, becaufe 
Ihe is very choice and dainty, and Ihoulil have 
a nice hand kept over her. 

The way to make a Soar or Haggard 
Goshawk. 

Firji train them withjjfcs, bruits, and btUs,as 
Joan as they come to your hands ; keep them 
fealed feme time, hooding them and unit Ovdmg 
them often, teaching them to feed rn theJjl three 
or four days, or till they hare Itjt ihtir ramage- 
nefs and become gentle ; having Jo done, unfcal 
them by candle light at night, caujtng them to 
tire or plume upon a r. ingot leg of a fultet ; and 
be Jure to deal gently and mildly r itk them. 
Then go into fume pheafant feld, and give them 
a bit or two hooded, on y our fill, aud the hie 
unhooded, and then cafl them down fair and 
foftly on J'ome perch, and make them come from 
it to y our ff, calling them in the Jah oner's 
uftal terms ; and when they come fed them call¬ 
ing all the u hde in the fame manner to make 
them acquainted with your roue. 

The next dav you may tall them with a ireance 
at afarther diflanct, feeding them as before. 
When you have thus called your gofhank abroad 
three or four days, and that you find her grow 
cunning, then take her on y our fifl and mount on 
horfe-back, and ride wtih her an hour or two, 
unhooding and hooding her fometimes ; giving 
her a bit or two in Jight of your fpamels, that 
fhe may not be afraid oj them : having Jo done 
this,Jet her on a tree with aJhorl creanre tied 
to her loins, and going half a fi ore yards from 
her on horfe-back, then call her to yuurfifl at - 
cording to art; iJJhe comes reward her with two 
or three bits, and cafl her up again to the tree ; 
then throw out a dead pullet (to which flic has 
keen ufed before J about a dozen yardsfrom her ; 
ifjhe jhts to and feizes it, let her feed three or 
four hits upon it ; ride the mean time about her 
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on horfe-back, and rate your fpamels, becaufe 
they Jk.cuIJ not rebuke her at firfl, aud make her 
ever after afraid of them: then alight and gently 
take her on your fjl.fced her, hood her , and let 
her plume or tire. 

Here take notice that the gofhaivk is a greater 
poulterer, and therefore it would be more reqnt- 
file to throw out a dead pail ridge or one made 
artificially with its wing, tail, and plumage; 
which will caufe her to know a partridge better , 
and poultry lefs. 

How to make a gojhawk fly to a partridge. 
Having manned your gojhawk, go into the fields 
with her, carrying u ith her a train partridge, 
and unhooding your hawk, bear her as gently 
as you can ; and you will Jo well to let her 
plume or tne,Jar (hat will make her th more 
eager. 

If the partridge, fprings let her fly ; iffie marks 
one, two, three or more, on the ground, then go 
to her and make her take perch on fome tree hard 
by, and then if you can retrieve the partridges 
with your fpamels, as Jeon as they /firing it, 
you mufl cry howit, hi wit, and retrieve it the 
fee on d time, crying when it /(••tnot as before • 
if your hawk kills it, feed kn upon it. 

If yearJpanicls Jhoutd happen to take it fas it 
is very frequent, for hot Jfianirls to light upon 
the partridge, being either flown out if breath 
or over-charged with fen > 1 then alight ft cm 
your horfe, and taking it ffierdi/yfrom the dogs, 
cafl it out to your hawk, trying ware hawk, 
v<art hauk, and let her feed upon it at plea- 

/*>'• 

After this you mufl notfly her m tu 0 days ; jt<r 
having Jed on bloody meat ; fhe will not Jo foon 
be in good cafe to fly again ; forJuch meat is 
not Jo eafi.'y endewed by a han k as the leg oj a 
chick or the like. 

IJing her thus three 01 four times, fhe will be 
well in blood, and become an excellent Jlytr, at 
this pleafantfield flight. 

Here take notice, that you mufl do atfirf with 
her as with other hawks , that is Jeal and watch 
her and win her to feed, to the hood, to the fifl, 
&c. and then enter her to young partridges tilt 
November, at which time both fields and treed 
become bare and empty ; then you may enter 
her to the old (rrwenj raven, fitting her Jhort 
and eager \ ifjhe fils feed her up with the par¬ 
tridges 
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fridges three »r Jour times j and this teiil bring 
her to perfection. 

If your hawk be a good partridger, Irt her not 
fly at the point or phta/ant.Jor theyjly not Jo 
long aflight as the partridge, and therefore the 
gojhawk being more greedy oj prey than any 
other hawk (yet defirous ojeaje), would always 
covet Jhortfights, not caring to hold out ; not 
but that there are fame good both for long and 
Jhort flights ; but they are rarely to be had. 
Befides great care mujl be taken in keeping them 
in order, byJ/ying, bathing, weathering, tiring, 
and pluming. 

To reform a gojhawk that turns tail to tail, and 
gives over her game. 

It is ufun!for a gojhawk to fly at a partridge, 
yet neither kill it nor Jly U to the mark ; bat to 
turn tail to tail ; that it, having Jlown at it a 
bow fliot or more, Jhe gives over her game and 
takes a tree ; then your /panic's mu ft be railed in 
to tel neve that way your hawk flew the par¬ 
tridge, and the falconer mu ft draw himj'rj that 
way a/Jo, and tarrying with him a live pai- 
tridge, let him cajl it out to her which will make 
her take it to be the fame Jhe Jiew at. 

When you iajl it out cry ware hawk, mare; 
make her Jeize tt and feed upon it ; and this will 
encourage her to Jly out her flight another 
time. 

If the next time you fly her fa hick ought to be 
the third day J Jhe Jerves you Jo again, then you 
mujl Jerve her the fame trick ; but if Jhe does 
Jo any more Jhe t s good for nothing, and you 
had Left rid your hands oj her as Jbon a w you 
can. 

To make a gojhawk fly quickly 
The gojhawk (ejpecially Jbars and niajfes) is 
very loving to, and fond of, man, and there 
Jhouldbe flown with a little more lamage, or elfe 
frequently after two or threeJlrokes with their 
wings, they will give over the flight and return 
to the keeper, and therefore you ought to fly with 
them asJoon as you can . 

And yet there is an inconvenience that attends 
this diretlion, and that is byflying her too Jbon, 
you u/illput down your hawk and make her 
, poor, and that will cauje JearJulneJ's and cow¬ 
ardice. 

To remedy which give your hawk Jome refpUe, 
and Jet her up again before you fly her . 


There are Jome gojhawks (but very Jew) which 
will not fly when they are in good plight; in fuck 
cafe you mufl bate their flejh, and pinch them 
with fouring waflied meat, and the like. 

But the bejt way of flying fuck a one, is when 
Jhe is Infly and high ; and to add to her viverity 
and courage, let her beJet abroad in the morning 
an hour or two ; when the weather is not very 
cold ; for being Jo weathered, when Jhe hath 
flown a partridge to the marh.Jhe will not away 
until it be retrieved Ay the fpaniels. 

Howto fly a gojhawk to the river. 

The gojhawk alfo (but no tiercel) may be flown 
to the river, at mtlllnid, diuk, geefe, hern, € 3 c. 
for which make her tojift, as is prefer ibed m her 
making to the firla, tntii curry her into the fiela. 
without bells, and r itk a live duck, o huh may¬ 
be given to one in the. company, who is to hide 
himje/f in Jome dilJt cr pit with the duck lira to 
a creative ; that done draw near him with year 
hawk unbonded on \ out fifl, and giving him Jome 
private notice to throw out Ine duck, cajl ojf 
the hawk, if Jhe take it at the frur-e, let her be 
rewarded andJed with a reafcnabic gorge. 

Then taking her on your fiji, let her tire and 
plume upon the leg or wing oj the duck, and re¬ 
peat this the third day ; going with her into the 
field, exeretje her on fame plajh or pool; going 
with her into Jome field, or find out fame plajh 
or pool where wild foul lie, and taking the ad¬ 
vantage of a rifing Lank ; being near the foul, tel 
Jome of the company tife them up, and your hawk 
being unhooded cajl her off, and if Jhe kill any of 
them at force, make to her quickly, and crofs 
the Jowl's wings, Jo that Jhe may foot and plume 
it at her pleafuit, and reward her as before. 

After this take her on your fft, and let her tire,- 
and plume the leg or wing oj the find fowl. 

When your gojhawk is thoroughly nouzled, and 
well in blood you may Jly her twice a day or of- 
tener, rewarding her us a lot e. 

How to preferve a gqfhawk in the time of her 
flying, especially in hot weather. 

Put a pint of red-rq/e watt r into a bottle, and 
having bruijed a flu k ot too of green liquorice 
put it in, adding a little mace, and the quantity 
of a walnut ojfugar-candy, through this liquor 
draw her meat two or three times a veci, as 
youJhallfind occafton. This is good Jo; pre¬ 
venting the pantos, andJive' \il dijeafes to which 

hawks 
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hawks are fubjeS to ; befides it gives a hawk a 
large breath andft ours her gently. 

To fly the Wild Goose, or, Cranf., with 
the Goshawk. 

Having manned the gojhawk, brought her to the 
Jift , and trained her with a goo/e in the field, 
then feek out where wild gtefe, cranes, or other 
large wildfowl lie ; having found them afar off , 
alight and carry your hawk unhooded behind 
your horfe, Jlalking towards them, till you have 
gotten pretty nigh them, holding dozen your 
hawk's covert under the horfe's neck or body, 
yet fo that Jhe may fee the fowl ; then you mujl 
raife them, and cafiing off your hawk, if Jhe kill 
reward her. And thus [he may killfour orfive 
in a day. After the like manner you may make 
her to the crane, and make flalk to fond which 
lie.in ponds, or pits as before. Here take no¬ 
tice, that ifyou can fly at great, you may flight 
the lefferflights , which will make your hawk the 
bolder. 

To mew a gojhawk, and draw her out of the 
mew and make her flying. 

Having ftown with a gojhawk, tiercel, foar, or 
haggard, till March, give her Jome good quarry 
in foot, and havingJecn her clear from lice, cut 
off the bottoms of herjjfes, and throw her into 
the mew, which room fbould be on the ground, 
andfituated on the north, if it can be. 

Let the perches therein be lined with canvas 
or cotton ; for otherwife by hurting herJool,Jhe 
may get the gout or py nn. 

Let the mew have al/o a window towards the eaff, 
and another northward. There mujl be alfo a 
bafon of water in the mew for bathing, which 
mujl bejhifted every three days. 

Let your hawk be fed with pigeons, or elfe with 
the hot JleJh of weather mutton. 

About the beginning of Oflober, if you find her 
fairly mewed, and hard penned, then give her 
thickens, lamb's hearts, or calve's hearts, for 
about twenty days together, to fcour her, and 
make her Jlice out the. Jlitny fabjlance and glut 
out of her pannel and enfeam her. 

Having done this,fome evening draw her out 
of the mew, and new furnijh her with jffes, 
bells , bewets, and all other things needfulfor 
her. 

Then keep her fealed two or three days, tillJhe 
will endure the hood patiently \for mewed hawks 


are as impatient of the hood as tkoje newly 
taken. 

When you have won her to endure the hood, then 
you may unfeal her in an evening by candle¬ 
light, and the next day Jhew her the fifi and 
glove, making her to tire and plume morning 
and evening, giving her fometimes in the morn 
ing (when her gorge is empty) a little fugar- 
candy, which will promote her endowing in a ve¬ 
ry ext client manner. 

When you perceive that your gojhawk Jeeds ea¬ 
gerly, and you are fitisfied Jhe is unfeamed, 
and that you may venture toffy her, then go with 
her into the field, and if Jhe be empty, Jhe will 
bate andfy of her own accords if Jhe kills, feed 
and reward her ; but if Jheflies to the mark with 
a partridge, then you mujl retrieve her, and 
ferve her as before dire&cd. 

General obfervations for a falconer in keeping 
and reclaiming a goihawk. 

It ojten happens that a gojhawk, or tiercel, who 
are good in their foar age, become worfe after 
they are mewed ; and the reafon may be, becauje 
Jhe was not cherifhed nor encouraged, to make 
her take delight in her Jbarage. 

For in a manner, the greatejl of a falconer's 
Jkill confifts in toying and kind ufage oj his hawk, 
ft (ha ijhing her that Jhe may take delight in 
her fight. 

At the firjl entering of his hawk, he ought al¬ 
ways to haxt. a ttain partridge in his bag, to 
Jcrve her with upon occafton, in order to pur- 
chafe her love ; and he ought to obferve all thoje 
uuumjiances that are requijile to keep his hawk 
in good order. 

In the firjl place, a falconer ought to know, that 
all gojhawk s are naturallyfull of moift humours, 
efpccially in the head, and therffore heJhould 
play them with tiring and pluming, morning 
and evening, for that will open them in the head, 
and make them cajl water thereat. 

Let the tirings of gojhawks be rump of beef, a 
a pinion or leg of a chicken, given by the fire, 
or in the warm fun ; this not only opens her 
head, but keeps herfromJhtkfulnefs, and is a 
good exercife , 

Let her have every night caJHngs of feathers or 
cotton, and in the morning obferve whether it 
be wrought round or not, whether moifl or dry, 
or of what colour the water it that drops out of 

her 
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her eaftings ; by theft means he may know w&at 
condition, his hawk is in. 

Regard is alfo to be had to her mewts, whether 
they are clean or not, and let her have remedies 
accordingly. 

Thefeafon of the year is likewije to be conjidered, 
for in cold weather the hawk mujl be fet in a 
warm flare, where fire is made , and the perch 
mujl be lined with canvas or cotton, and fet at 
fuch a dijlancefrom the wall, that the hawk may 
nit hurt her feathers when Jhe bateth. If the 
weal,'iei be temperate, Jhe may be fet in the fun- 
JhineJor an hour or two in the morning. 

Hens or poultry ought not to come near , the place 
where hawks perch ; and in the fpringyou mujl 
offer htr water every week, or elfejhe willfoar 
away from you whenJhe ffies, and you will have 
her to lookJor. 

If your hawk bathe, herfelf fpontaneou/ly in cold 
weather , ajter her Jlight, go prefentlyto the next 
houfe, and weather her with her back to thefire, 
and not her gorge, for that will make her Jick ; 
and dry your hawk, if you have carried her in 
the rain. 

A good falconer will always keep his hawk high 
and lujly, but yet fo that Jhe may be always in a 
condition tojly. 

A hawk mu ft alfo be kept clean, and her feathers 
whole : and if a feather be broken or bruifed, 
he mufl prefently imp it, andfor that purpofe 
mujl be provided with impring needles, afemond. 
and other inftruments always in readinefs. 

It will be propereft tojly a gojhawk to the feld, 
and not to the covet t, the fir ft year ; for Jo they 
will learn to hold, and not turn tail in,the mi oft 
of their Jlight; and when they are mewed hawks, 
you may make them do what you will: and it 
is better to iet her be a little ramage than over 
manned. 

AsJor her feeding, that will be be ft on hot meats ; 
and if you would teach her to kill great fowls, 
make her train thereoj t and if you would have 
her continue great flights , never fy her at left, 
for that will take her off from them, and fpoil 
her. 

If you would inure her tojly with a dog to af- 
Jift her, then feed the hawk with largefowl, and 
your dog with Jlt/h tied under their wings. 

If you train the hawk with them, rewarding her 
upon the train t and your dog with her, this wilt 


make them acquainted together, and grow fa¬ 
miliar. 

Continue to do thus till your dog thoroughly 
knows his duty, and be fare to keep your dog tied 
up, for ij you let him go loofe it willfpoil the beft 
dog that can be ; and never give him a reward, 
but when he makes in at fuch fowls to refcue the 
hawk. 

Call your gojhawk to nothing el/e but your fift, 
andojtenfpirt goodwine on your gojhawk' sfears. 
Andobferve, that in all dijlemper s, facet things 
are beft to be adminiftred in her medicines. 

GOURDY legs, a. diftcmpcr in horfes, caufed 
by pains and other flcfhy fore*. See Farrie. 

• P* 

GOUT [*» hawks j a diftcmpcr to which they are 
incident, efpecially fuch as arc free mettled, 
and ftrong linker*. 

This GOUT is a (welling, knotting, or contraR. 
ing the feet. 

CURE. 

Bleed her five or fix drops in the thigh vein, a- 
bove the knee, then anoint her feet with thejuue 
of hollyhock; anoint he r perch with tallow and 
the juice of the fiid herb mix/ together. 

If you are not expert at letting blood, inflead of 
that make an ointment of May butter, that is 
frefh and facet, with the hie quantity of the oil 
of olives, and <1 little ailum ; chafe it in by a 
moderate Jire, and do thus tlnee or four days, 
morning and evening, keeping her warm and 
giving her rejl. 

GRAYLING; in angling for this filli, your 
hook mull be armed upon the (hanks with a 
very narrow plate of lead, which fliould he 
Ocmleieft at the bent of the hook, that the bait 
which is to be a large grafhopper (the tipper- 
moll wing of which mud be pulled off) may 
come over it the more cafily : at the point let 
theie he a cad bait in continual motion. See 
Fish 1 nc. 

GRAPES, a word fometimes ufed to flgnify the 
arrefts, or mangy tumours that happen in a 
horfe's legs. 

GRAPPLE, to; a horfe is faid to grapple, either 
in one or both legs; theexp re (lion being pe¬ 
culiar to the hinder legs. 

He grapples both legs when he lifts both at 
once, and raifes them with precipitation, as if 
he worn a curveting. 


He 
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He grapples one leg when he raifes it precipi¬ 
tancy higher than the other, without bending 
the ham. Hence they fay. 

Your horfe harps or grapples, fo that he muft 
have the ftringhali in his hough. 

GRASS, to put a horfe to grafs, to turn him 
out to grafs, to recover him. 

To take a horfe from grafs to keep him dry at 
meat. See Dry and Green. 

GRAVELLING, a misfortune that happens to a 
horfe by travelling, by little gravel-ftcnes get¬ 
ting between the hoof and the (hoe, which 
fettles at the quick, and there fellers and frets. 
CURE. 

Take iff the Jhoe, and then to draw the place with 
a drawing iron till you come to the quick ; pick 
o ut all the gravel, and fqueete out the matter 
and Hood found therein, and afterwards wajh it 
clean with copperas water, then pour upon it 
Jheep's tallow and bay fait melted together ,fcald- 
ing hot, flop up the hole with hards, and Jet the 
Jhoe on again, and at two or three times drejjing 
it will be whole ; but do not travel or work him 
before he is quite well, or let his foot come to any 
wet. 

GREASE, with hunters , the fat or a boar, or 
hare ; but the former has commonly the word 
bevy added to it, and is termed bevygreafe. 

Grease, or Goukdikess, fee Farriery, p. 
* 45 * 

Grease Molten, adidemper in a horfe, when 
his fat is melted hy over hard riding or labour, 
and may be known by his panting at the bread 
and girting-placc, and heaving at the flank, 
which will be vifjble to be feen the next morn¬ 
ing after the journey. See Farriery, *35. 

GREAT HAKE, with hunters, fignifies a hare 
in the third year of her age. 

GREEN-BIRD, or Green-Finch. is a bird of 
a very mean fong, yet krpt by many for its 
eheapnefs and hardinefs, and by mod people to 
ring the bells ; being a good bodied heavy 
bird. 

They are plentiful in every country, and breed 
the fillied of any, commonly making their neft 
by the highway-fide , where every body that 
finds them deftroys them at fird, till the hedges 
are pretty well covered with green leaves ; but 
they ufualiy fit very early in the fpring, before 
the h:dgcs have leaves upon them, and build 


with green mofs that grows at the bottom of 
the hedges, quilting their nefis very forrily on 
the infide; Hay they are oftentimes fo fiight, 
that a drong wind (hakes them to pieces, and 
drops both the young ones and the eggs. 
However they hatch three times a year, and the 
young are very hardy to bring up : they may 
be fed with white bread and rape foaked, and 
are very apt to take the whidlr, rather than any 
other bird’s fong; but they will never kill them- 
felves with finging and whidling. 

The greenfinch is feldom fubjeft to any dif- 
eafe, but to be too grofs, there being none of 
the feed birds fo like him for growing fo ex- 
tremety (at, if you give him hemp-feed; for 
then he is good for nothing but the fpit; let 
him therefore have none but rape feed. 

GREEN BUGS ; an infefl well known by 
farmers and gardeners, being very deflruc- 
tive among young plants of every kind ; 
they may be thus deflroyed ; 

Sprinkle the places where they lodge with the 
juice of henbane, infufed in vinegar. Or, the 
plants on which they fettle may be watered with, 
the cold decoGion of mujlard and laurtlfeci 
mixed with water. 

GREEN HUE, in the forefl law, fignifies every 
thing that grows green within the foreft : and 
is alfo called Vert, which fee. 

GREY-HOUND, a hunting dog that defervesthe 
fird place, by reafon of his fwiftnefs, drength, 
and fagacity in purfuing his game; lor fuch ia 
the nature of this deg, that be is well feented 
to find our, (peedy and quick of foot to follow, 
fierce and drong to overcome, yet iilent, com¬ 
ing upon his prey unawares. 

Some derive the name of this hound from Ore, 
which is an abbreviation of Degree, becanfe a- 
mong all dogs they are the mod principal, hav¬ 
ing the chief eft place, and being furely and ab- 
folutefy the bed of the gentle kind of hounds. 
The bed fort of them has a long body, drong, 
and pretty large • a neat (harp head, fparkling 
eyes, a lung mouth, and (harp teeth ; little ears 
with thin gt idles, a drait broad and drong bread, 
his fore legs drait and fhort, bis hind legs long 
and drait, broad (houlders, round ribs, fieflty 
buttocks, but not fat, a long tail, and flrong, and 
full of finews. 

Of this kind, ihofc are always fine ft to be chofen 

among 
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among the whelp* that weight lighted, for they 
will' be fodner at the game, and fo hang upon it, 
hindering it'a fwiftnefi, till the heavier and 
flrong hounds come to offer their afliflance ; 
and therefore, befides what has been already 
faid, 

*Tis requisite for a greyhound >0 have large 
fides, and a broad midriff, fo that he may take 
his breath in and out more cafily : his belly 
ihould alfo be fmall, (which otherwife would 
obftrti£t the fwiftncfs of hit courfc) his legs 
long, and his hairs thin and foil: the huntf- 
man is to lead thefe hounds on his left hand, if 
he be>on foot, and on the right if on liorfe- 
back. 

The bell time to try and train them to their 
.game, is at twelve months old, though fume be* 
gin fooner with them, with the males at ten 
months, and the females at eight months old, 
which tail are generally more fwift than the 
dogs : they muff alfo be kept in a flip while a- 
broad, till they can fee their courfe; neither 
ihould you run a dog till the game has been on 
foot a confiderabte time, left being over greedy 
of the^prey he flrains his limbs too much. 

The greyhounds are moil in requeft with the 
Cermatis, who give them the name of toindjfil, 
alluding to their Iwiftnefs; but the French make 
moil account of thofc that are bred in the moun¬ 
tains of Dalmatia, or in any other mountains, 
efpecially of Turkey, for fuch have hard feet, 
long cars, and a briftly orbulhy tail. 

As to the breeding of greyhounds, in this you 
muff have refpcfl to the country, which ihould 
be champain, plain, or high downs. 

The bell vallies are thofe of Belvoir, White- 
horfe, and Evelfliolm, or any other where there 
are no coverts ; fo that a hare may Hand-forth 
and endure a couife of three or four miles. As 
for high downs and heaths, the belt are about 
Marlborough, Salifbury, Circnccftcr, and Lin- 
coin. 

Though thefe places are very 'commodious for 
the breeding and training up of greyhounds, yet 
fome are of opinion that the middle, or moll 
-part arable grounds, are the befl; though others 
who dwell on downs or plains, to keep up the 
reputation of their own dogs, affirm, that they 
are more nimble and cunning than vale dogs 
are. 


It is a received opinion, that a greyhound bitch 
will in common beat a greyhound dog, by rea- 
fon that fhe excels him in nimblcnefs ; but if it 
be confidcred that the dog is longer and ftrong- 
«r, that opinion will feem to be but a vulgar 
error. 

He re you may take notice as to the breeding of 
greyhounds, that the belt dog upon an indiffer¬ 
ent bitch, will not get fo good a whelp, as an 
indifferent deg upon the beft bitch. 

And obferve this in general as to breeding; let 
the dogs and bitches, as near as you can, be of 
an equal age, not exceeding four years old; 
however, to breed with a young dog and an 
old bitch, may be the means of producing ex¬ 
cellent whelps, the goodnefsof which you may 
kuow by their fliapes, in the following man¬ 
ner. 

In the brreding of greyhounds, in the firft place. 
The dieting oi greyhounds, confifls in thefe four 
things, food, exercife, airing, and kennelling. 
The food of a greyhound is two-fold, general; 
that is, the maintaining of a dog in good bodily 
condition; and particularly, when a dog is diet¬ 
ed fora wager, or it may be for fomediffemper 
he is troubled with. 

The general food of a greyhound ought to be 
chipping!, crufts of bread, foft bones and grill- 
les, the chippiogs fealded in beef, mutton, veal 
or veniion broth ; and when it is indifferent 
cool, then make your bread only float in good 
milk, and give it your greyhounds morning and 
evening, and this will keep them in good Rate 
of body. 

But if your dog be poor, lickly and weak, then 
take fhceps heads, wool and all, clean waihed, 
and having broken them to pieces, put them in¬ 
to a pot; and when it boils, feum the pot, and 
put good flore of oatmeal into it, and fuch 
herbs as pottage is ufually made with; boil thefe 
till the flefli is very tender, and feed your dog 
witJi this morning and evening, and it will re¬ 
cover him. 

If you deflgn your greyhound For a wager, then 
give him his diet bread as follows. 

Take half a peck of good wheat, ami half a 
peck of the fineft, drieft oatmeal, grind them 
together, boult the meal, and having fcaitcicd 
in it an indifferent quantity of liqm.-r.ee ai.A 
annifccds, well beaten iogc:Ui, 1 .;a-J u «p 
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with the Whites of eggs, and bake it in final! 
loaves, indifferent hard, then foak it in beef or 
other broths; and having walked him and aired 
him half an hour after fun-rife in the morning, 
and half an hour before fun-fetting, give him 
fome of it to cat. 

The exercife of a greyhound. He ought to be 
courfed three times a week, reward*";? him 
with blood, which will animate and cnco::r.-rr ■ 
him to profecute his game; but forget not i., 
give the hare all the juft and lawful advantage, 
fo that ihe may ftand long before the grey- 
hound, that thereby he may (hew his utmoft 
ilrength and (kill before be reaps the benefit of 
his labour. 

If he kills, do not ftifTer him to break the hare, 
but take her from him, and clean his chaps from 
the wool of the hare ; give him the liver and 
lights, and then take him up in your leafh, lead 
him home, and wafh his feet with fome butter 
and beer, and put him into the kennel, and half 
an hour afterwards feed him. 

Upon the courfing days, give your hound atoaft 
and butter or oil, in the morning, and nothing 
elfe, and then kennel him till he goes to the 
courfe. 

The kennelling greyhounds after this manner 
breeds in them lull, fpirit, and nimblenefs : it 
alfo prevents feveral dangerous cafualtics, and 
keeps the pores clofe, fo as not to fpend till 
time of neceffity ; therefore fufTer not your 
hound fo gb out of the kennel, but at the hours 
of feeding, walking, courfing, or other necef- 
fary bufinefs. See Doc. 

GRICE, a young wild boar. 

GRIG, a fifh, the fmallefi kind of eel. 

GROAN, to, with hunters ; a buck is faid to 
groan, or hoot, when he makes a noife at rut* 
ting-time. 

GROOM, a perfon whofe bufinefs it is to look 
after horfes, and whofe conduff (hould be fo 
peculiar towards them as to engage them to 
love him ; for a horfe is reckoned one of the 
mod loving creatures to man of all other 
brutes, and in every refpeft the moft obedient. 
Therefore if he be dealt with mildly and gently 
his kindnefs will be reciprocal ; but if the 
groom or keeper be harfh and choleric ; he 
will put the horfe by his patience, and make 
him become rebellious and fall to ftriking. 


Therefore 1 would advife him frequently to 
dally, toy, and play, with the horfes under his 
care, talking to them and giving them good 
words, leading them out into the fun-ihine, 
then run, and ihow him all the divertifements 
he can. He mu ft not omit duly to curry-comb 
and drefs him : wipe away the duft, pick and 
clean him: feed, pamper, and cberiih him ; 
and conftantly employ himfelf in doing fome- 
t!:;;!.’ about him, as loooking to his heels, ttk- 
'• his feet, rubbing upon the foies, &c. 

, he ought to keep him fo well dreft, -that 
he may almoil fee his own face upon his coat; 
he mull likcwil'e keep his feet flopped and a- 
nointed daily, his heels free from fcraiches and 
other forances, ever having a watchful eye over 
him, and overlooking all his aftion* as well 
feeding as drinking; that fo no inward infir¬ 
mity may ferae upon him ; but that he maybe 
able to difeover it, and endeavour to compafs 
the cure. The qualifications nccefliuy in a 
groom, are obedience, fidelity, patience, dill- 
gence, cleanncfs, &c. 

Firft, be ought to love his horfe inthe next de¬ 
gree to his maftcr, and endeavour by f<*ir ufage 
to gain a reciprocal love from him, and an ex- 
afl obedience ; which if he knows how to pay 
his matter, he will the better be able to teach 
it his horfe: and both the one and the other 
are to be obtained by fair means rather than by 
paftion and outrage. For thofc who are fo irra¬ 
tional themfelves, as not to be able to com¬ 
mand their own paflions, are not fit to under¬ 
take the reclaiming of a horfe (who is by nature 
an irrational creature) from his. 

He niuft then put in practice that patience, 
which lie ought at all times to be maftcr of, 
and by that, and fair means, he may attain his 
end : for no creature is more tradable than a 
horfe, if he be ufed with kindnefs to win him. 
The next thing requifite to a groom is neat- 
nefs, as to keeping bis liable cl$an fwept and 
in order: faddlcs, bouling clothsyftirrups, lea¬ 
thers and girths clean, and above jail, his horfe 
clean drafted and rubbed. 

Laftly, diligence is requifite in a daily difeharge 
of his duty, and obferving any the ftnalleft ope¬ 
ration, whether cafual or accidental, either in 
his countenance as fymptoma of ficknefs; or 
in his limbs and gate, as lamenefs; or in his 

appe- 
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appetite as forfaking his meat; and immediate¬ 
ly upon any fuch difcovcry to (cek out for re¬ 
medy. 

This is the fubflanceof the duty of a groom in 
general. 

We will fuppofe Bartholotnew-tide to be now 
come, and the prime and llrcngtli of the grafs to 
be now nipped by the fcverc trolls and cold 
dews which tifually accompany this feafon, fo 
that the nourilhment thereof turns into raw cru¬ 
dities, and the coldnefs of the night (which is 
injurious to horfcs) abates as much flelh and 
lull, as he grtteth in a day, therefore he is now 
to be taken up from grafs, wliilft liis coat lies 
imooili and ileek. 

The horfc defigned for hunting, &c. being 
brought home, the groom mull fet him up for 
that night in fome fccure and fpacious place, 
where he may evacuate his body, and fo he 
brought to warmer keeping by degrees; and 
the next day fet him up in the liable. 

It is indeed a general rule among!! grooms, not 
to clothe or drefs their horfcs till two or three 
days after their fiabliug; but there feems no 
other rcafon but cuftom for this practice. 

Some alfu give the horfe wheat 11 raw to take 
up his belly at his fir A hoofing; but others ut¬ 
terly difapprove of it. 

For the nature of a horfe being hot and dry, if 
he feeds on firaw, which is fo likcwifc.it would 
(Iraitcn his guts and caufc inflammation in his 
liver, and by that means, dillemper his bloixl, 
and be fid cs it would make his body fo roilivc, 
that it would caufc a retention of nature, and 
caufc him to dung with g<cat pain and difficul¬ 
ty, whereas full feeding would expel the ex¬ 
crements according to the true intention and 
inclination of nature. Thcrclore let moderate 
airing, warm clothing, good old hay, and old 
corn, fupply the place of wheat draw. 

The firft hufinefs of a groom, after he hath 
brought his horfe into the dable is, in the 
morning, to water him, and to rub his body 
over with a warm whifp a little moidened, and 
then with a woollen cloth ; then to elranfe his 
fheath with his wer hand from all the dull it 
had contracted during his running, and to walh 
his yard cither with white-wine or water. 

Then he mud trim him alter the manner that 
other horfcs are trimmed, except the infidc ot 
No 114. 5 


his ears, which ought not to be meddled with 
for fear or making him catch cold. 

In the next place he mud carry him to the Far¬ 
rier’s, and there get him (hod with a fet of 
fhoes anfwcrable to the fhape of his feet, and 
not to pare his feet to make them fit his (hoes. 
Let his feet be well opened tggtween the quar¬ 
ters and the frufh, to prevent his being hoof- 
bound, and let them he opened flrait, not fide- 
ways ; for by that means in two or three fhoc- 
ings, his heels (which are the drength of his 
feet) will be cut quite away, pare his foot as 
hollow as you cau, and then the Ihoc will not 
prefs upon it. 

The fhoc ought to come near the heel, hut not 
to be fet fo clofe as to bruife it; nor yet fo 
open as to catch in his (hoes, if he happens to 
over reach at any time, and fo hazard the pul¬ 
ling them off, the breaking the hoof, or bruif- 
ing his heel. 

The webs of his (hoes ought to be neither too 
broad nor too narrow ; tut of a middling fize, 
about the breadth of an inch, with (lopped 
fpunges, and even with his foot; for though it 
would be (or the advantage of a travelling 
horfe's heel, to have a (hoe fet a little wider 
than the hoof on both fides, that the (hoe may 
bear his weight, and not his foot touch the 
ground, yet the hunter being often forced to 
gallop on rotten fpongv earth, if he have them 
large it would hazard bis laming, and pulling 
off b.is (hoes, as has been before obferved. 

Th ere is an old proverb, before behind, and be- 
bind before ; that is, in the fore feet the veins 
lie behind, and in the hinder feet they lie be¬ 
fore ; thcrcfoie the farrier ought to take care 
that lie do not prick him; but leave a fpace at 
the heel of the fore feet, and a fpace between 
the nails and the toe. 

Having got his (hoes fet as above directed, a 
great deal of bis bool' will be left to be cut off 
at bis toe. 

That bring cut off and his feet fmoothed with 
a file, he will (land fo firm, and his lect will be 
fo ilrong. that he will tread as boldly on Hones 
as on c arpet ground. 

The lwsfc being (hod, and it being time to 
water hstn, let him Hand tn the water, svhich 
will, .in the opinion of fome' dole up the holes 
the nails lias made. 


A 


After- 
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Afterwards have liim gently home, tie h : m up 
to the rack, rub him all over, I-oily and legs, 
with dry draw, then flop up hi* fret widi cow- 
dung, give him a qnauern of clean fitted old 
oats, and a quantity ol hay, fuffnient to ferve 
him all night, and leave him till the next 


igtU.o 

morning, 

GROPE t$, cmj Wkle, among fifbers, fignifics put¬ 
ting one's hand into water-holes where iilh lie, 
ar.d tickling them about the gills; by which 
means they will become fo quiet, that a man 
may take them in his hand and thiow them up¬ 
on land ; or if they are large fifties, he may 
thruft his fingers into their gills and bring them 
out. 

GROSBEAK-Red, or Virginia - Nightingale. 
This bird is nearly as big as the common fong- 
thruftt: the bafis of his bill is encompafied with 
a border oi black feathers reaching to the 
eyes: it bath a large head, adorned with a high 
towering creft, of a bright fcarlct colour, as is 
alfu the whole hird, except the hack, fume patt 
of the wings, and the tail, which are of a more 
dirty and hrownilh red. They are brought from 
Vug nia, New England, and other parts of 
North America, where they catch th m as we 
do Jaiks in England, by fweeping away the 
fniw, and baiting the place with Viiginia 
wheat, &c. It has an agreeable melodious long, 
with fame note like the Englifh nightingale. 

not fo beautiful as the cock, 
HtngnffiW browner, with a tinfcturc of red : 
Khcfe ^ijg, when in cagei, as well as the cocks, 
■nd arejbr$tight over with them. I s it length 
with its liYl is furprizing, it being able to crack 
the ftor.es of almonds, olives, and Indian maize, 
very ertpeditioufly, the kernels of which it is 
very lond of: in England they feed upon 
maize bruifed, rice ip the hulk, wheat, barley, 
hemp, or canary feeds; it will eat alfn the 
woodlark’s or nightingale's food. There are 
perfons with us that highly value thefe birds, 
which makes them fomciitncs fell at a great 
price. 1 have heard of thofc that have attempt¬ 
ed to breed them fti England, but have made 
nothing of it. If y«»ur bird fhotild be lick, a 
fpider or meal-worm wifi relieve him. 

GROUND ANGLING, is away of fifhingun- 
dci w without a float, only wi:h a plumb of 
lead,, ifec.a bullet, which is better, becaufe it 


will roll on the ground. See Angling and 

Ft Ml INC. 

GROUND PLUMBING, is the finding out the 
depth >f the water in filhmg ; to do winch you 
fhotild ufc a mufket bullet, with a hole made 
in thr middle of it, or any other fort of plum- 
m-1, whicii muff he lied to a ft rung twill, and 
hung on the hook, which will efietl the bu- 
finefs. 

GROUPADE, with horjimen , denotes a lofty 
kind of manage, and higher than the orditiary 
cm vets. . 

GROUS, a fpecies of game well known among 
Sporiftnen; of thefe birds there are fwcral 
forts, a* follow 

Guoua, Black., the Black-game, Hcaih-cock, 
or Black-cock ; the Jetrao Trtrix nf J.in turns. 
The male has a dufky bill; the plumage of the 
whole body is of a black coloui, glnlit-d over 
the neck and rump with a Ih.mng blue; the 
covens of the wings area dufkv brown, the in¬ 
ner covert* being white ; the thighs and legs 
are covered with daik brown feathers, the for¬ 
mer having !on,e white Ipots ; the tail, which 
Coil fills ot lixteen black feathers, is much lotk- 
ed ; and the feathers under the tail are pure 
white. 

The weight of the black cock is about four 
pounds; his length one foot ten incites ; and 
the expanfion ol his wings two feet nine inches. 
The female weighs about two pounds ; the head 
and neck arc marked with alternate bars <»f dull 
red and black, and the brrafl with dufky black 
and white; the back, the covcrtaof the wings, 
and the tail, are of the fathe cob-ur with the 
neck; the inner coverts bf the .Wings are v.hiw, 
in both fexes, forming ■ white ipot on the 
fliouldcr; a id the tail, which confifls of eigh¬ 
teen feathers variegated with red and black, is 
Rightly forked. 

Thrle biids are fond of mountainous fituations. 
They Iced on bilberries, and other niountain. 
fruit*; and, in winter, on the tops of the heath. 
They never pair; but in the fpring the male 
crows and claps his wings from fome eminence; 
on which fign.il all the females within hearing 
re for to him. 

The hen feldom lays more than fix or (even 
dfegs. The young males quit her at the begin- 
hing oi winter, and keep in flocks ol (even or 

eight 
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eight till the fpring, during which time they in* hizel-coloured; the throat is red j the plum- 

hal.ii the woods. age on the head and neck is a light tawny red. 

There is another variety of the Black Grout, each feather being marked with feveral tranf. 

which differs from the common fort in being verfe bars of black} the hack and fcapuiars are 

fpotted on the neck, breail, wings, and thighs, a deeper red, and on the middle of each feather 

with red ; llfttmx to he the Tetruo Hybndus qj is a large black fpot; the breaft and belly are 

Linnaut; and is called by Briiibn le coq de of a dull purpiiih brown coi@j^ crofted with 

bruyere piquete, or fpotted black-cock. numerous' narrow dulky lioefyhhe quill-fca- 

Grous, Wood; the Tetrao Uro^aliuS of Lin - tbers ate dulky ; the tail con fills of fixteen fea- 

naut. The male of this fpecics is two feet thers entirely black, except the four middle- 

eight inches long, and three feet ten inches mod, which are barred with red; the thigh* 

broad ; and fometimes weighs fourteen pounds. are a pale red, obfcurely barred with black; 

The bill is of a pale yellow colour : the nof- the legs and feet are clothed down to the claws 

trils arc covered with dulky feathers; the head, with thick, foft, white feathers ; and the claws 

neck, and back, are elegantly marked with are whitilh, very flrong, and broad. 

(lender lines of grey and black running tranf- The female is confidcrably lefs than the mr!e, 

verily; the feathci s on the hind-part of the weighing onlv fifteen ounces. Iici colours in 

head aie long; and beneath the throat there is general are lef- vivid ; her breaft and belly ate 

a large tuh oi long leathers. The upper part of fpotted with white; and the tips uf fume ot the 

the breaft is of a rich glofty green hue; the covert-feathers arc of the fame colour, 

rell ol the belly and bread arc black, mixed Thefe biids pair in tne fpring, and lay From fix 

with loine white feathers ; the fides arc marked to ten eggs. The voting brood fellows the lien 

like the neck; the coverts of the wings are during the whole dimmer, and in winter they 

tioiled with undulated lines of black and red. unite in flocks of forty or fifty, and become re- 

dilli brown; the exterior webs of the gtcat markablv fhv and wild. They are never fern 

quiil-feathei s ate blue!. ; and at the infeit.on oi in the va.'lies, hut always keep on the fumniits 

the wings appear a white fpot. The tail con- 01 hills, where they feed on mountain-berries 

flits of eighteen black feathers, marked on each and the tops of heath. 

fi.ls: with a lew white fpots; the legs are cover- Crocs, Litti e, Pin-tailed. This fpecics 
cd with brown fcathris; and tht edges of the is at out tlu* fizc of a partridge, though its fhape 

toes arc pcfHnfctcd. is more like that of the dove ; the wing*, when 

The temale hat a dufky bill and a red throat; clofed, nicafurc eight inches; the bill it of » 

the hc-d, neck, and back, arc maikcd with b own,or horn colour.dark 1 Hi a; the point, and 

tranfvcrle ban of red and black ; the breaft is fhaped mi eh like that of the common her : tike 

adorned with feveral white fpots, the lower head is alh-co!oured, but round the eyes it is 

pari being of a light orange-colour; the belly finrmrrd with orange ; above the legs there is 

is barred with pale orange and black ; the tips a blaek line; and tbc throat, hem the bill 

of the leathers are white; the plumage of the downwards about an inch, is alio black. The 

back, and the fcapuiars, arc black, the edges , lower p.trr of the neck before ha- a femiltinar, 
being mottled with black and plain icddifh orange-. olnnnJ mark, bordered above „ixl be. 

brown; the fcapuiars are tip* with white ; and neath with n.riow hla. k lines; -be remainder 

the tail is ol a deep rull-colour, barred wiilt of lie hrraif arid the belly, the thighs, the ft re- 

bla-.k tipt with white, and confiding 01 fi.x etti part of the legs, and under the tail, are covered* 

feathers. The female is confidcrably fuullc. with while feathers; the cover s beneath the 
than the inale. tail are mixed with a little black and tec'idii:-. 

Grous, Red; the Red-game, Gor-co.k, o< lunwn ; and the hindet part of the neck and 

Moor cock. The mail of this .pecics weigh- back is covered with hiownifh fc«theis; tb..- 

about nineteen ounces ; the length is abo t fn- ci-vcits beneath the tail arc mixcu w tb a little, 

teen indies and a lull; and the l>r..with is bl.ck and icd.liih blown; and the hinder pail 

tv/enry-fix. The bill is black ; the 11 ides aie ot the n-ck and back is covered wnb i rowmfh 

feathers, 
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Feathers, having their tips more yellow and 
light, and the middle paits (haded by dufky 
tranfvcrfe lines. The rump, and the upper part 
of the tail, are more regularly marked with 
tranfverfe lines of orange and black; the Tide 
feathers of the tail are tipt with white, and be¬ 
come gradually Qiorter from the centre; but 
the two middiemoft feathers arc much longer 
than any of the reft, very narrow, and of a duf- 
ky colour. The covcrt-fcathcrs of the wings 
are beautifully variegated with arch lines of 
an orange and cofFec-coIour, their tips being 
white ; the quills next the back are of the fame 
colour with the back itfelf, and the reft are a 
dark alh-colour, becoming gradually black to¬ 
wards their tips ; the fore-parts of the legs are 
covered with white feathers, like hair; and the 
feet arc bare, and afh -coloured. 

This fpccies, which is found in the vicinity 
of Aleppo, wjs firft deferibed by Dr. Ruffe!. 
Grous, Long-tailed. This bird, which is 
about the fuc of the pheafant, is common to 
Hudfou’s Bay and other northern parts of 
America. The bill is dufky; the head and neck 
are of a bright reddiih brown colour, variegated 
with tranfvcrfe waved dufky lines; above and 
beneath each eve, and on the under-fide of the 
head, the feathers arc light brown ; the plum¬ 
age of the back, wings, and tail, is black in the 
middle, indented with bright brown on the 
tides, and tranfverfdy marked with black and 
brown at the tips; the covert-feathers within- 
fidc the wings arc dufky and white mixed in 
tranfverfe lines; the outward coverts of the 
wings, and the quill-feathers next the back, have 
white tips; and the primaries have fpots of 
white along their outer webs. The two middle 
feathers of the tail are confiderably the iongeft, 
the reft gradually fliorteuing on each fide ; the 
bread, from being brown on its upper part, by 
degrees becomes white; as do th>- belly, the 
under part of the wings, and the covett-fca- 
thers under the tail. 

GRUBBING a coil, among tatl-mnjlrrs is a 
term ufc-i for the cutting off the fcathcis under 


his wings; but this is not allowable by the 
cock-pit law ; neither is it allowable to cut off 
his feathers in any handling-place. 

GUDGEON, a well known frefh-water fifh, and 
though fmall, is of fo pleafant a tafle, that it is 
very little inferior to a fmelt. 

They fpawn three or four times in the fummer 
fcafon, and their feeding is much like the bar¬ 
bel's, in ft reams and on gravel, Uigbting-all 
manner of flics: but they ate eafily taken with 
a fmall red-worm, fifhing near the ground ; 
and being a leather mouthed fifh, will not eafily 
be off the hook when ftruck. 

The gudgeon may be fifhed for with float, the 
hook being on the ground; or by hand, with a 
running line on the ground, without cock or 
float. 

But although the fmall red-worm befotc-men- 
tioned is the bell bait for this filh, yet wafps, 
gentles, and cad-baits will do very well: von 
may alfo fifh for gudgeons with two or three 
hooks at once, and find very pleafant fpon, 
where they rife any thing large: when you 
angle for them, llir up the fand or gravel with 
a long pole; this will make them gather to 
that place, and bite fafler, and with more eager, 
nefs. See Fishing. 

GUIXNIAD. This fifh is feldom found any 
where but in a large water, called Pembie. 
mere: but that which is moft remarkable is, 
tliat the river which runs by Chefler, hath 
its head or fountain in Merionethfhire, and its 
courfe runs through this Pemble-mcrc, whit li 
abounds as much with guinniads as the river 
Dee does with faltnon, of each both affording 
great plenty ; and yet it was never known that 
any falmon was ever caught in the Mere, or 
ever any guinniads taken in the river, 

GUN. See Shooting. 

GUN-POWDER. SeeSnooTiNC. 

GURGIPTING, in falconry , a term ufedofa 
a hawk, when fhc is IIiff and choaked up. 
GYRFALCON, a bird of prey. Sec Gerfal¬ 
con. 

GYRLE, a roe-buck, fo called the firft year. 


11 a ft. 
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HAG 

Haggard falcon. This fpccies is at 

prefent greatly prefered to all others of the fal¬ 
con kind. Formerly the Falcon Gentle was 
confidered the bed for the field, but experience 
lias confuted this opinion, as the former is by 
far more ilrongand daring, and belter able to 
endute the extremity of either heat or cold. 
The differences between them are thefe; the 
haggard is larger, longer armed, flronget beak 
and talons, a higher neck, and a long fcafoned 
head. Her beam feathers, in fltght, are longer 
than thofc of the falcon gentle, her train fomc- 
what larger: again, the haggard has a flat 
thigh, and the falcon gentle's is round. The 
haggard will lie longer on the wing, and at a 
long flight exceeds the falcon gentle; fhe is 
alfo more deliberate and advifrd in her Hoop¬ 
ing than the falcon gentle, who is more hot 
and haify in her anions, and miffing the fowl, 
is apt prefently to tlv on head at the check. 

A haggaid falcon is in form like other falcon;* 
hut as to mould they are of three forts, laige, 
middle fixed, and fmall; fomc long fiiapcd, 
others fliort trailed, fomc large, ami others of a 
fmall kind. The goodiu-fs of her fliape con fills 
in having it plumed dark or black, flat on the 
top, with a white wreath enenmpafling the 
fame, a large blue bending beak, wide nan s, a 
great back, full eye, high flately neck, large 
breads, biuad (boulders, and large turtle co¬ 
loured feathers, with long veins anJ fails ; but 
flender fhaped, a long train, high thighs, and 
white on the pendant feathers; a large wide 
foot, with {lender llretchcrs and talons, tending 
fomewhat to an azure colour. 

The haggard falcon, when unreclaimed and 
wild, takes a large liberty to herlelf fur her a- 
bode, either by laud or fca, and is fo abfolute in 
No 14. 


HAG 

her power, that wherever flic comes, all fly¬ 
ing fowls (loop under her fubjefiion ; nay, even 
the tiercel gentle, although her natural compa¬ 
nion, dares not fit by her, or come near her rc- 
fidence in cawking time, which is in the fpring: 
and then for the fake of procreation, fhe will 
admit him to come near her with fubmilfiun, 
which he nianifcfU by bowing his head at his 
approach, calling and cowring with his wings, 
as the young ones do, in teftimony of how un¬ 
willing he is of incurring her difpleafurc. 
When fhe is very young, fhe will prey upon 
birds that are too big fur her to encounter with, 
and this fhe does for want of underflanding ; 
and (he continues this rafhncfs and folly, till 
experience and a found beating have reclaimed 
her. She will prev on any other fowl fhe can 
meet with advantageoufly, efpctially tame pi¬ 
geons, or fuch as belong to a dovehoufc, for 
thefe they frequently meet with. No weather 
can difeourage her from the purfuit of her 
game, except indeed when no fowl can ftir a- 
broad to feck for fullenance; otherwife fhe is 
continually working either in the air or elfe- 
wlivre, unlefs flic happens to mifs her prey, 
then fhe will reft a little to take breath, or re¬ 
new her courage. Nay, although fhe has la- 
bouie.l in boiflcunts and tcmpelluous weather 
for three or four days together, fhe will be fo 
far from being the worfe for it, that fhe will 
appear much better and more lively: and there¬ 
fore it is a vulgar error for perfons to fmbear 
flying their hawks till after three or four days 
refl ; and fome a week or a fortnight. 

As for the old (launch hawks, it may he allow¬ 
ed that a little reft will do them no harm ; hut 
as for young ones, give them but little refl, 

| till they are blooded, and if you can fly 
ft them 
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them every day, you will find it fo much the 
better. 

When an unreclaimed falcon hath feized her 
prey, and broke its neck, (or to ufe the fportf- 
man's phrafe, her juke) fhc then falls on the 
crop, and feeds firft on what is there contained, 
and after that on other parts, and having filled 
her gorge, will Ily to fomc folitary place that is 
near water, or other place Ihe is beft pleafed 
with, and there fhe will fit all day ; and upon 
the coming on of night, (he will take wing and 
fly to fomc convenient place that (he has chofen 
and fixt upon before, to perch in till morn- 
ing. 

HAIR, in {peaking of horfes the French ufe the 
word poll, (i. e. hair) to fignify their colour: 
and fometimes it is ufed to fignify that part of 
the flank that receives the prick of the fpur. 
Pale hair is thofe parts of the Ikin that ap¬ 
proach more to white than the reft, being not 
of fo high a tinge. 

Staring hair (or planted coat) is faid of a horfe 
whofe hair briflks up, or rifes upright; which 
diforder is owing to his being ill curried, not 
well covered, or too coldly houfed. 

Hair of an horfe, in order to make the hair of 
an horfe fmooth, fleck, and foft, obferve the 
following methods: 

He. muft be kept warm at heart, for the leaf in- 
V.'ar d cold will caiife. the hair to fare ; alfo to 
far a l him often, for that will loofcn and taife 
the duf and filth that renders his coal foul; 
and when he is in the height of a fweat, frape 
off all the white foam, fweat, and filth, that is 
raifed up, with an old [word blade, and that will 
lay his coat even and fmooth, and alfo when he 
is blooded, ij you rub him all over with his own 
Hood, and fo continue two or three days, and 
curry and drr.fi him well, it will make his coat 
Jhine aspolijhed varnijh. 

Another. 

Take a French bnifh and rub his hair the con¬ 
trary way, fetching out by that means the dirt 
andfeurf; fo that the horfe being freed there¬ 
from, the hair may lie clvfer andJmoother ; then 
draw your btujh and curry-comb the right way, 
and having laid the hair as fmooth as it will be, 
then, if the weather befeafonable, let him blood 
in the. neck-veins ; and after that pafs over him 
with your hand, or a cloth dipped in oil of 


bays ; and at convenient times toajk him with 
the dccoilion of camomile, and keep him well 
drrffcd, and at good diet. 

Haik-fa i. ling, or Ihcdding from the mane or 
tail of a horfe, is caufed by fome heat taken, 
that has engendered a dry mange therein ; or it 
proceeds from fome furfeit, which caufcs the 
evil humours to refort to thofe parts. 

CURE. 

Anoint the horfe s mane and crefl with black 
foap ; make aJl rang lee of aft ajhcs, and waft 
it all over with it. 

But if a canker Jhould grow on a horfe s tail, 
which will eat away both JlcJh and bone ; then put 
feme oil of vitriol to it, and it will confume it; 
and if you find the vitriol core Jos too much, 
you need only to wet it with cold water, and it 
will put aflop to it. 

If you have a mind to take away Hair from 
any part of a horfe \ body. 

Rub it with the gum that grows on the body of 
ivy, or the juice of fumitory that grows among 
barley, or boil half a pound cf lime in a quart 
of water, till a fourth part is confumeJ, to 
which add an ounce of orpiment, and lay a j!af¬ 
ter on any part of the horfe, and it will do the 
bnftnefs in a few hours. 

To make Hair come wi.ere it is thin, or take 
it awav where it is thick. 

The hair being thin, :i hit.h is unfigktly in a 
horfe, take the afr.r.s of fern four ounces,the oint¬ 
ment of marjh-mallowi tun nunns, a dram vf 
the oil oj petroleum, and an ounie if the powder 
of birlhwort roots: uaf.i or anoint the place with 
them, mixed with a like quantity of oil and wine, 
adding thereto an ounce of the honey pj rofes : 
and continu: fo to dofor a month together; or, 
for want of the fie, you may uui/h the horfe with a 
lye made of the a flies of peafe-fhaw, tu/iciein the 
green hufks oj walnuts and red fage have been 
toncofled. 

To take off hair, take fool of wood two ounces, 
oil of tartar two drams, the calefhe of egg-flie.lls 
half an ounce, with an ounce of unflached lime : 
make them into a plaifler with oil of fpike, and 
apply it to the place you dfign to have bare 
or thinner; the hair at that time being dole 
dipped. 

How to dye the hair of a horfe. 

When you have a white horfe, or a horfe with 

white 
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white/pots, and you are willing to conceal them 
Jor fame time, take a pound of lime, a pound of 
gold litharge, a quartern ofcaflile-fope cut[mail; 
put the whole in a large pot, and pour in rain¬ 
water, by little and little, till the time heats and 
diffolves; then add more water and keep firring 
it with a wooden ladle .; when it comes to the 
confidence of a clear pap, apply it nicely upon 
the hair, in the places you want to blacken ; co¬ 
ver it with paper or a linen rag, and leave the 
horfe lied up for Jome hours till it becomes dry j 
then waft the part with water and foap, and the 
more you wafh it the blacker it will appear. This 
may be done in any part where the hair grows, 
except the nofe, where the hair is very thin. You 
mujl take care however, that the comppfition does 
not come to the Jkin, Jor it would certainly fetch 
it iff. 

To paint the hair of the eye-brows of an old 
horfe. 

Take two ounces of aquafortis, diffolve in it 
half announce of leaf-fiver, and add an ounce rf 
rofi-water ; lay cn this comppfition delicately 
with a pencil on the eye-brows, and take gicat 
cate that none of it gets info the eves. If tin v 
are not fained the fiift time, you mnfl repeat it 
at often as it dries, till it has the ejfetl. IJ the 
horfe be bav, you mu ft put into the icmpcfn.cn an 
ounce of umler ; if for r el, an ounce of litharge 
•'/ Ji*>ld. 

To make hair grow again that is [alien off, whe¬ 
ther through the itch, or a wound in what part 
foever it be. 

Take ointment of poplar-buds and vitgin-henev, 
an equal quantity of each ; mix them well toge¬ 
ther, and rub with this twice every da v the places 
that are bare ; continue this for fi/tten or twenty 
days, m which time the hair will grow again, 
as thick and Jmooth as if it had never fallen 

Another way. 

Take the roots of flat fedge, which grows upon 
the borders of funding waters, and having 
clcanjed (hem well, boil thim t n water to a pappy 
confidence, and then add at much vngtn-haney 
414 you can conveniently mt\ with. Pit Jo me of 
this comppfition frejh every day upon the bald 
places, and if you continue to do thus for fif¬ 
teen or twenty days, you will perceive the hur 
geturn. 


HALBERT is a final) piece of iron one inch 
broad, and three or four inches long, foldered 
to the toe of a hotfe’s (hoe, which jets out be - 
fore, to hinder a lame horfe from relling or 
treading upon his toe. 

Thefe halbert fhoes do of neccflity conflrain a 
horfe when he goes at a moderate pace, to 
tread or reft on his heel, which lengthens, and 
draws out the back fiuew, that was before in 
fome meafure ihruuk. 

HALTER for a horfe, is a head-flail of Arong 
leather, mounted with one, and fometimes two 
(traps, with a fccond throat band, if the horfe is 
apt to unhaltcr himfelf. 

HALTING, in a horfe, happens fometimes be¬ 
fore, and fometimes behind ; if it be before, the 
ailment mult of neceflity be in the (houldcr, 
knee, flank, pattern, or foot. 

If it be in the ihoulder, it muft be towards the 
withers, or iu the pitch of the Ihoulder, and 

mav be known in that he will a little draw his 
* 

leg after him, and not ufe it fo nimbly as the 
other. 

If he cads it more outward than the other, it is 
a ftgn of lamenefs, and that the grief lie's in the 
Ihoulder ; then take him in your hand and turn 
him Ihort, on cither hand, and vou will find bnn 
to complain of that (houldcr he is lame of, and 
he will eithet favou: that leg, or trip in ti:e 
turning : aifo lamenels may be feen by h.m 
while Handing in the liable, where he will hold 
the lame leg out more than the other, and if 
when vou are upon his back, he complains 
more than he other wife docs, the grief certainly 
lies in the withers; fo that griping him hard 
you will perceive him to (brink, and pet haps 
ofTer to bit*'. 

If be treads thick and fhort before, then ths 
grief is upon the pitch of the ihoulder, clofe to 
the brealf, which may be discovered by letting 
the thnmb, and prefling it very hard agamii the 
place, and thrufling him with it x if sou would 
have him go hack) upon which he will (brink, 
and pull back, his leg, foot, and body : if the 
grief be in the elbow, it may be known by 
pinching him, with the fore fingers and 
thumb, and then he will hold up his leg and 
older to bite. 

But if the grief be in the knee, it mav- eafrly 
be difeovert d by the horde’s (liff going : for he 

will 
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will not bend it fo nimbly as be does the 
other. 

If it be in the flank or fhin bone, the fame may 
be feen or felt, it being a back fmcw, fplenter, 
11 rain, or the like. 

If it be in the bending of the knee, it is a ma- 
lender, which is alfo eaflly difeovered. 

Farther, when the pattern, or joint, is afle&ed, 
it may be known by his not bending it fo well 
as the other : and if yon put your hand upon 
the place, you will find it very hot. 

If it be in the foot it mull be either in the coro- 
netorfole; if in the coronet, probably it comes 
by fome llrain or wrench. 

If in the hoof by fotne over.reach, ordiftemper 
in or about the frufh. 

If in the foie from fome prick, acloy, nail, &c. 
HAM, or HOUGH, of a horfe , is the ply or 
bending of the hind legs, and likewife compre¬ 
hends the point behind, and oppofite to the ply, 
called the hock. 

The hams of a horfe lhauld be large, full, and 
not much bended ; as alfo dilcharged of fleih, 
nervous, fupple, and dry, otherwife they will 
be ful>je£l to many imperfections, as the cape- 
let, curb, jardun, fclandcr, fpavin, varifle, vcf- 
fignon, &c. 

IIAMBLING of dogs, in theforr.Jl law, is the 
fame as expediting or lawing; properly the 
ham-flringing, or cutting of dogs in tiic ham. 
HAND, is a meafurc of a fift clinched, by which 
wc compute the height of a horfe: the French 
call it paumr., and had this expreflion and mca- 
furc firft imparted to them from Liege. 

A horfe of war fliould be flxtcen hands high. 
Hand : fpcar hand, or fword hand, is the horfc- 
tnan's right hand. 

Ha X n, bridle, is the left-hand of the horfeman. 
There are fcvcral cxpreflions which relate to 
the bridle-hand, became that gives motion to 
the bit-rnouLh, and ferves to guide tiic lioife 
much more than the other helps. 

A hoifeman ought to hold his hi idle-hand two 
or three fingers above the pommel of the 
faddlc. 

The horfeman has no hand; that is, he docs 
not make ufe of the bridle but unfeafonably, 
and does not know how to give the aids or helps 
of the hand with propriety. 

To keep a horfe upon the hand, it to feel him 


in the flay upon the hand, and to be prepared 
to avoid any furprifal or difappointment from 
the horfe. 

A horfe is faid to be, or reft, upon the hand, 
that never refufes, but always obeys and am* 
fwers the cfie£ls of the hand, and knows the 
hand. 

To make a horfe right upon the hand, and free 
in the ftav, he might be taught to know the 
hand by degrees and gentle methods; the 
horfeman mult turn him, or change hands, flop 
him, and manage with dextciity the appui, or 
prcirurc of his mouth, fo as to make him iuffer 
chearfully and freely the effctl of the bit- 
mouth, without refitting, or refting heavy upon 
the hand. 

The fhort, or hand-gallop, teaches horfes to be 
right upon the hand. 

Hand, light. A good horfeman ought to have 
a light hand ; that is, he ought only to feci the 
horfe upon his hand, in order to refill him when 
he attempts to flip from it; he ought, inflead of 
cleaving to the bridle, lower it as foon as lie lias 
made lus rcfiflance. 

If a horfe, through an overbearing eagernefs to 
go forward, pretties too much upon the hand, 
you ought to flack your hand at certain times, 
and keep a hard hand at ether times, and fo dif- 
appoint the horfe of prefling continually upon 
the bit. 

Now this facility or liberty in the horfeman of 
flacking and fliflcning the hand, is what we call 
a good hand. 

Hand to flack, or cafe ; is to ilacken the bridle. 
Hand, to hold up, or fullain ; is to pull the 
bridle in. 

To guide a horfe by the hand, is to turn or 
change hands upon one tread. 

A heufe is faid to force the hand when he dues 
not fear the bridle, but runs away in fpitc of the 
horfeman. 

To make a horfe part fiom the hand, or fufler 
him to flip from the hand, is to put on at lull 
fpced. 

To make a horfe part right from the hand, he 
fbould not put himfelf upon his back or reins, 
but bring down his hips. 

Hands all. A horfe that turns upon all hands 
upon a walk, trot, or gallop. 

To work a boric upon the hand, is to manage 

him 
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him by the cflc£l of the bridle, without inter- 
poling any other helps excepting thofc of the 
calves of the legs, upon occafion. 

Fore-liand, and hind-hand, of a horfc, is an cx- 
predion diflinguilhing the parts of a horfe, as 
divided into the fore and hind parts by the fttu- 
ation of a liorfcnian's hand. 

The patts of the fore-hand are the head and 
neck, and the fore .quarters. 

Thofc of the hind-hand include all the other 
parts of his body. 

HAND-HIGH, is a terra ufed in horfemanfhip, 
and peculiar to the Englidt Nation, who mca- 
fure the height or tallncfs of a horfe by hands, 
beginning with the heel, and inealuring up¬ 
wards to the higheft hair upon the withers. A 
hand is lour inches. 

HANDLING, itilk <w<■ fignific* the 

meafuting the giith of them. In giiping one's 
hand and fingers about the cock's body. 

HARBOUR /a. hhnlin-’-tf //;, a hart is fa id to 
harbour when he goes to red ; and to unhai- 
hour a deer, is to dillodge him. 

IIA 11 E, is a head of vcneiy of the fored. See 
II1: n 1 t n 1;. 

HARNESS GALLS; fometiir.es the brc.iHs of 
t oach-horfes ate galled !iy the harnefs, or t i e 
in ha:d bunches, efpecially in rainy weather. 
See Far HI hit Y, p. 4. 

HARRIER. A well-known kind of dint, re- 
ni.trk .ide for his fagacity in tucing. and bold- 
nefs in purfuing his game. There are fevcral 
varieties, but all differing in their fen ices ; 
fume being adapted for the puriuit ol 0:1c fort 
of game, and fume for another. 

Amongd the various forts ol llielc dogs, there 
am fotuc apt to hunt two different beads, as 
the fo\ fometimes, an 1 at othei times the It ire ; 
hut fuel: as dick not to one foil of game, hunt 
not with that luceefs and good dtfpoliiiou as 
the others do. See Yi.iilWi.K. 

llAR'F, of the lorell game, is the trod noble end 
il.itcly head, and in the fit'll \ear is call' d a 
huid-culf, hi the fecund a knobbei, in tlietl iid 
a brock, in the fourth a Haggard, in the fifth a 
dag, and in the fixtli a hail. See Ilf s i Inc. 

1 I.\K f-i.vil., a fort of thrum or dciluxion that 
falls upon the jaws and other parts of the 
forehead of a hurfe, which hinders him front 
eating. 

No a.j. I 


Sometimes tin’s di{temper aflefts the parts of 
the hinder quarters. 

II art Roy al, ftgnifics an hart that has been 
hunted by the king or queen, and efcaped with 
life. 

Hakt Royal proclaimed; thus they call an 
hart, who having been hunted by the king or 
queen, flies fofarfio-n .lie fored or chacc, that 
ir is unlikely that he will ever return of his own 
accord to the place wheic he lodged, and that 
thereupon a proilamation is made in all towns 
and villages thereabouts, that none dial! kill 
or offend him, but that he may fafcly return if 
he lid. 

HAL NCH, the hip, or part of the body of a liv¬ 
ing creature. 

Haunch, or hip of a horfe, is that part of the 
hind quarter that extends from the reins or 
back, to the hough or ham. 

The haunches of a horfe are too long, if. when 
Handing in the Itable. he limps with his hind 
legs farther back than he ought, and that the 
top or onfet of his tail docs not anfwcr in a 
pet pcmlictdar line to the tip of Ids ho. ks; as 
always dues in h. rfes whofe haunches are of a 
j j.ifi length. There air feme liorfcs, which 
j though they have too lung haunches, yet com¬ 
mon lv walk well; huh ate good to climb hills : 
but to i a!lance that, they are no wife fine upon 
a Jeiccnt ; l’or they cannot ply their hams, and 
they inver gallop l!ow! \, but aln.od at lull 
| fpecd. 

The art of riding the great horfe has not a 
more neceflary leffott than that of putting a 
horfe upon his ham dies; which, in other 
teitm, is called coupling him well, or putting 
him well together, or compact. 

To make a horfe bend his hips, you muff fre¬ 
quently go backward, and make ufeof the aids 
o! the haru’-s, and of the calves of sour legs in 
giving him good Heps; and if tl a: docs not 
liuveed, try nim tip'm a cahida a hoping 
gioutul, after the ltaln.n iailii-on. 

11 AUN T, among huntets, the walk o; a deer, or 
the ph’-ic of l.is oiuin.u v pa dace. 

HAUNTS of fowls. See Sruoi 1 \ c.. 

HAW, a kind of thin giilflc winch glows between 
ti:e neihei eye-lid and eye of a iio.Tc, -nd il nut 
timely ic:uo\ cd, will loon eaulc the hoilc to 
| lolc his fight. See Horsl. 
c HAWK- 
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I" S HE HAWK is a predaceous bird of a bold 
and generous nature, of which there arc fe¬ 
deral fpecics. 

Naturalifls are, indeed, far from being unani- 
nous with refpcQ: to the number and divifion of 
.he hawk kind. However, the mod commodious 
liflribution is into the long and {hort-winged 
sinds : the former includes the falcon tribe, pro¬ 
perly fo called ; and the latter the hawks, fuch as 
.he Sparrow-hawk, the Gos-hawk, &c. &c. 

Of the long-winged there arc thefe: 

The Lanner, which is a hawk not only com¬ 
mon with us, but in moll other countries, parti¬ 
cularly in France. She makes her eyrie on high 
trees in forefts, or on high cliffs near the fea-fide. 
She is rather lefs than the falcon-gcntlc, fair- 
plumed when an enter-mewer, and of fhortci ta- 
Ions than any other. Thofe who have the largeft 
and bed feafoned heads arc the heft tanners. 

With the lanner or lan:iera\ you may fly the 
ri' er, and bo:h air very good alfo for the laud. 
They aie not very choice in thcii food, and bet¬ 
ter away with grofs victuals than any other hawk. 
Mewed lanncrs are hardly known ire in the four- 
hawks fas alfo the faker, hecanle thev do not j 
change then - plumage ; and they have thefe three 
diflinguiihing marks. 

i. They are blacker than any other. 2. They 
have a Idler beak titan the red. 3. They arc Id's 
armed and pounced than other falcons. 

Of all hawfc«. there is none fo fit for a young 
falconer as the lanner, becaufe fLe is not fubjeu 
to furfcils, and feldom tnclis greafe by being over¬ 
flown. 

There is a fort of lanncrs which eyrie in the 
Alps, having their heads white and flat aloft, large 
and Mark eyes, fiender nates, fhort and thick 
beaks, and Icfler than the haggard or falcon-gentle j 
feme are indifferent large, fotne lefs, and others 
middle-fixed. Their tail is marble or rnffet; their 
point and extremities of the feathers full of white 
drops ; their fails and train long; fhort legged 
with a foot lefs than that of a falcon, marblc- 
fecrerl; but being mewed, the feer changeth to a 
yellow'. 

a l»c lanner never iieth upon the wing after fit; 


hath flown to the mark, hut after onre Hooping 
flic maketh a point, and then, like the gvols-hawk, 
waits the fowl. If flic happens to mils at the fir A 
down-fall, and kill not, flic will confult her ad¬ 
vantage to Iter greatcfl cafe. 

Thefe kind ofhawks are highly prized in France 
and Italy, neither is ihc dcfpifahle in England ; 
but we look upon them as llothful and hard met¬ 
tled ; ami therefore if you would have any good 
of her, keep a Arid hand over her, for flic is of an 
ungrateful difpofitinn, and will flight your kind- 
nefTcs, contrary to the nature of the falcon-gentle, 
who, tor one good ufage, will return a treble eour- 
tefy, and the better flic is rewarded, the better ihe 
will fly. They ate flown at field or brook, and are 
hawks that maintain long flights, whereby much 
fowl is killed, and more than by a better hawk, by 
rcafou of dogs and hawking-poles. If jou will fly 
with a lanner, you mufl keep her very (harp; anil 
becaufe they keep their callings long, by reafon 
they arc hard m.-tthd hawks, give them thcielote 
haul (•■•flings made id tow and knots of hemp. 

In the reclaiming the lanner and the launeret,. 
nnu.li pains and labour tnufl he taken; and the 
chief thing is, u> make her acquainted with the 
lute, whi« h mull he gainilhcd with hat d w allied' 
meat, ari l let her receive the grcatefl part of her 
rewaids in bits from your hand ; as for the refl of 
bet training, take the fame courfe that I have di- 
ret ted in the managing and ordciing of the hag¬ 
gard-falcon ; but above a!!, take pains to flay her, 
and with your utuiofl art refl rain her Irani drag¬ 
ging or earn ing any thing fiom you, to which ill 
quality Use is more inclined than any other hawk 
wliatcvei. I come next to the 
TuniIi.ui-F<ih:on, which is much different in na¬ 
ture lrom the laimci ; fhr is fomclhing Id's, hut 
in foot and plume much alike; fhe hath a large 
round head, and is more crecfc than the lanner, 
and more heavy and fluggiih in her (fight. 

She is called a 1 umfian-falcon, from Tunis, the 
metropolis of Barbary, the country where fhe 
ufually makes her eyrie. 

They arc excellent hawks for the river, lying 
long upon the wing, and will fly the field alfo very 
wall. 
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They delight naturally to feize upon the hare, 
and will (hike boldly at her. Much more might be 
faid of her, which I omit, as ihc is a hawk not 
very common in England. 

The Gerfalcon, Falcon, and Tiercel-gentle, I 
have diTcribcd under their refpeflive articles. 

The Merlin and Jack Merlin, is the leail of all 
birds of prey, which refemble the haggard falcon 
in plume, as alio in the fecr of the foot, beak, and 
talons, and is much like her in conditions. 

If Ihe is well manned, lured, and carefully look¬ 
ed after, flic will prove an excellent hawk : her 
flight is fwift, and fhe will naturally fly at a par¬ 
tridge, thrufli, and lark; but flic is a very bufy and 
unruly bird, and thcrefuie fpecial care muil be had 
of her, led flic unnaturally cat off her own feet 
and talons, which they have often been found to 
do, upon which they ought not to be mewed or 
iutermewed, becaufc in mewing they often fpoil 
thcmfclves. She is alfo exceedingly venturefome, 
for ihe will fly at birds as large, and fometimes 
larger than lierfclf, with fitch eagernefs, as to pur- 
fue them even to a town or village ; but i£ you 
would fly her at a partridge, chufc the former, 
which is the female, for the Jack is not woith the 
training. 

Although the Merlin is accounted a hawk of 
the lift, yet (lie may be brought to take much de¬ 
light in the lure : when you have made her come 
to the lure, foas ihe will paiicutlc ciidme the hood, 
you iliuulJ make her a train with a partiidge, if 
fhe foots and kills it, reward her well; then flv her 
at the wild partridge, and if flu- takes ami makes it 
at fit il or fecund flight, being retiicvcd by the fpa- 
nicls, feed her upon it with a realunable gorge, 
cheating her in fuch a manner with the voice, that 
ihc may know it another time, hut if flic docs not 
prove hardy the fecund or third time, ihc will be 
good for nothing. When flie is thoroughly man¬ 
ned and made gentle, you may carry her into the 
fields, where having found a laik or linnet, get as 
near as may be into the wind to the bud, and as 
foon as the bird arifes from the giouiul, unhood 
your merlins and call them off, for you mull know, 
they aired to fly in company; bcfidcs, 'tis a plea- 
fure to the fpefiUtors to fee them fly together, 
where they may obferve one climbing to tba 
mountre above the lark, and the other lying low 
for her heft advantage; when they have beat down 
the lark, let them feed a little thereon. But there 


is a fort of larks, called cut-lail.s, which it is not 
advifcablc ior the falconer to let fly at, for though 
they do not mount as the long-fpuncd lark docs, 
yet their flying ftrait forwards endangers the lols 
of the hawk, without either profit or pleafure. 

The Hobby and Jack is a hawk of the lure, and 
not of the fill, a high flier, and in every rcfpeft, 
like the Sakcr, lmt that ihe is a much ftnaller bird. 
She has a blue beak, but the fecr thereof, and leg*, 
are yellow ; the ciincts or little feathers under the 
eye are very black; the top of her head is betwixt 
black and yellow, and ihe hath two white fleams 
on her neck, the plumes under the goig*, and 
bout the brows arc reddifh without fpot or drop, 
the brcail feathers for tlsc rr.oft part brown, .. t 
interfperfed with white fpets; her back,train, arid 
wings are black aloft, having no great fcalcs upon 
the legs, unlefs it be a few beginning behind; the 
three ilretc'ners and pounces, arc very large with 
refpcct to her ihoit legs; her brail feathers are 
tinctured between red and black ; the pendant 
ones, orthofc behind the thigh, of a rufly, imom.y 
hue. This bird of prey may with property be 
called, the dating-hobbv ; for Ihe is rot oulv 'hi::.. 
hie and light of wing, but dart:, encounter kites, 
buzzards. and crows, and will give blow for bi n.-, 
till iomciirr.cs they i!o ai:J come t:i':i 1 !'. :* 
down together : they arc chiefly for the iar'., 
which bird fo (brads the fight ot her fuaiing : n t! e 
air over her, that (lie will i at her c:.u:e to ami 1 . . 
herb.!! to the ricrev ot men and ct-g», or be t:ai: : - 
led or. hv l.orfes. th.tn veuitrc 1:1. .* rue elcu.c \ 
where ihe fee> hir mortal enemy Ioann-*. Ti. > 
bird likew.Tc makes t.tccllmit fjort with an j 
fpar.ieh, for wKn the dogs range the held n? 
fprin * the fowl, the hobby foai, a. 1 moll cvvr th**m. 
the Ally birds appivhenfive of a confpiracy amc. , .. 
the hawks and Jogs to their utter iuin, dure i.. ; 
commit thcmfclves to their wings, but think 
f.i!er to he c'ofc to the ground, and to arc takr:. 
i:i the nets : and this fport is c.ilicd cluing. 

The Sakcr is a pailcnger, or peregrin haw k, f. : 
her cy tie has not yet been found by anv. Tl..v 
ate coir.iron in the Illrs ol the l.rvant. Cipu.- 
Rhodes, and C.tn.b i, and in feveia! other iilan-i, 
in the ft a. She :» fomewhat bigger than the hag¬ 
gard-falcon ; her plume is rul!y a:ul lagged ; the 
the ftcr of hot hot arid beak like the luniu-r. her 
pounces are fltort ; however flic has great tlicuitth, 
and is hardy to all kind of fowl. She is much 

racue 
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more di/pofed to the field than to the brook, and 
delights to prey on great fowl, as the hern, the 
goofc, &c. As for the crane, flic is not fo free 
to fly at her as the haggard-falcon. The faker is 
good alfo for letfer fowl, as pheafant, partridge, 
&c. is nothing fo dainty of her diet as hawks 
long-winged. This cawk will make excellent 
fportwith a kite, who as foon as Ihe fees the Saker 
(the male whereof is called aSakcret) call off, im¬ 
mediately betakes hcrfelf to, and trufls in the 
goodnefs of, her wings, and getteth to her pitch as 
high as poffiblv flic may, hy making many turns 
or wrenches in the air, which if well obferved, 
lugethcr with the variety of conlcfts and bicker¬ 
ings that are between them, it cannot but be very 
plcafant and delightful to the beholder. 1 have 
known in a dear day, and a little wind Airring, 
that both the faker and kite have feared fo high, 
that the Iharpefl eye could not difeern them; yet 
hath the faker in the encounter conquered the 
kite, and I have feen her come tumbling down to 
the ground with a ttrange precipitancy. Of all 
birds the f.ikcr has the longed, train ; Ihc will fly 
at hern, kite, pheafant, partridge, quail, and fotne- 
times at the hare, but her chief excellency cunfifls 
in her fijing at the crane. But as the Sakrr, as 
a’fo the Stclletto of Spain; the Blood-red Rook 
of Turkey; the Waskitc, of Virginia; and the 
Bockeicl arc all but little known in England, I 
fliall proceed to thofe of the fliort-winged hind ; 
beginning fiifl with the eagle. As the eagle luii- 
fitls folely on the fiefh of fudi creatures as he de- 
Jlroys, fo he alfo quenches his third widi their 
blood, never drinking water when in health. The 
fwan, it is find, is the only bird that is capable oi 
oppofing this formidable enemy of the winged 
tribe ; all other biids dreading him to an incon¬ 
ceivable degree, as well as trembling at his cry. 
Nor are the inhabitants of the liquid element ex¬ 
empted from his voracity ; he perceives them, 
even at the very bottom, as he (kirns over fe..is and 
lakes; darts downwaid on them with the tapidi’v 
oi an arrow ; and, dtagging them to the llioie, 
d'vouis them in an infl.uit. 

The i agio's aflotiifhing lharpnefs of fight gives 
him a decided fupeiioiity over every other biul, 
and of this advantage he feems fo \i;y fenfiide, 
that, in Older to puTcrvc it in the fpecies, as foon 
as the young begin to acquiic Atetigih, the parent 
till ns them low ..ids the fun, obliging them to fix 


. their eyes on this dazzling luminary; and, if any 
one of them is found to be inbapablc ot fupport- 
ing the heat and force of his rays, it is fpeedily 
chafed from the nefl, as unworthy of protection 
ami aflift-tnee; while, on the other hand, iuch of 
them as acquit themfclves with reputation in this 
ordeal, are clierilhed with remarkable affection, 
fed with the utmofl attention, and taught to fly 
and purfuc with aflonifliing alliduity. The pa* 
rent bird afterwards bears them on his wings, in 
fuch a pofttion, as to be in no danger from the 
aim of the fowler ; quits them in the middle of 
the courle, in order to prove their powers ; and, 
if he prccives that they are cither unable to fup- 
port thcmfelvcs alone, or run the fniallcft hazard 
of falling, he darts himfclf below them with the 
uttnoff celerity, and receives them between his 
pinions. 

One of their nefts was di{covered in the Peak 
of Dcrbyfliirc, which Willughby thus deferibes. 

‘ It was made of great flicks, one end telling on 
the edge of a rock, and the other on two bin.lt- 
tiecs. On thefe was plac ed a layer of 1 ullies, and 
over them a layer of head), and on the heath ano¬ 
ther layer ot ru/hes; and on them lav an eaglet 
and an addled egg; and hy them a lamb, a bate, 
and three heath-pouts. The nefl was about two 
yards fquarc, and had no hollow in it. The young 
eagle was of the lliape of a gofhawk, and weighed 
neatly as mm h as a goofc ; it was tough-footed, 
j in leathered down to the foot, and had a white 
I ring about the tail.’ 

Such arc the general chrra'ieriflicks and habi¬ 
tudes of the eagle ; though, in fotnc fpccies, thefe 
habits difi'er, as will appear in the defeription of 
the following , 

Common Eagle. The c ommon eagle is of a 
brown colour ; the head and upper part of the 
neck incline to nil; the fcjthns of the tail a:c 
w hite, except tow aids their in Is, where they are 
hhii kilh , the font exterior ones < n c,:i h fide me 
cinereous; and the legs aie iLathed with a ted- 
difh'brown plumage. 

Golden Eagle. 1 his bird, which is the larged 
and nublclt oi the eagle kind, weighs about twelve 
pounds ; Us length is about iluec Let, and the 
extent of its wing feven iect four inches. 1 he bill, 
which is luicc liiiiii., Ion.*, is ol a deep blue co¬ 
lour; the ejes are h i/el, and both the fight and 
ienfc of finelling arc very acute. The head and 

neck 
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neck are covered with narrow, (harp-pointed, 
dark-brown feathers, edged with tawny ; but, in 
thofc which are far advanced in years, the plum¬ 
age of the crown of the head is grey. The whole 
body is a dark brown, the feathers on the back 
being delightfully (haded with a deeper tinge of 
the fame colour. The wings, when clofcd, reach 
to the end of the tail; the quill feathers are cho¬ 
colate-coloured, with white (hafts; the tail is a 
deep brown, irregularly barred and fpytted with 
an obfeure ciuerous, the roots of the leathers be¬ 
ing generally white. The legs, which are yellow, 
(hort, and very flrong, are three inches in circum¬ 
ference, and feathered down to the very feet; and 
the toes arc covered with large fcalcs, and armed 
with very formidable claws, the iniddlctnuil being 
two inches long. 

This fpecics is found in the mountainous parts 
of Ireland, and generally breeds iu the loiried 
cliffs. Jt ufuaily lays three, and fometimes four 
eggs, though feldom more than two of them be¬ 
come prolific. The Golden-eagle hasalfo at times 
been feen in Caernarvonfhirc; and there arc fome 
few influnres o! its having bred on Snowdon-hilis; 
front which ciictimAance fome writers have given 
that tracl the appellation of the Eagle Rocks. 

Bald Eagle. This fpecies, which inhabits North 
Carolina, is remarkable for habits peculiar to it- 
fclf. The Bald eagle (lies very heavily, and is 
incapable of overtaking its prey like the ted of 
the tribe: it therefore generally attends on the 
fowlers dining winter; and, when any birds are 
woiui fed by them, it immediately fei. es them. It 
alfo frequently Heals young pigs, and carries them 
alive to its tied, a very filthy one, rompofc.l of 
twigs, (licks, and rubhilh, and generally (tored 
with half-eaten bones and putrid ilclli. The body 
of this ravenous bird is brown : the head, neck, 
and tail, me white; and the upper-part ot the 
legs arc blown. 

There are alfo two other forts of the (hort-wing. 
rd kind, the Goshawk, which is fpoken ot under 
its proper head, and the Sparrow-hawk or Muf- 
kct. The latter, like other hiiJs of the hawk 
kind, vary greatly in their colours : in fonie, the 
hack, head, coverts of the wings, and tail, aic ot 
a deep Idueilh grey ; in others, of a deep brown, 
edged with a rufty red. The quill feathers ate 
du(ky, barred with black on their exterior webs, 
and fpotted with white on the lowei part of their 
No 14. b 


interior webs. On the tail, which is of a deep 
alb.colour, there are fine broad black bars, and the 
tip is white. The bread and belly are of a cream- 
colour, adorned with tranfverfc bars, ot a deep 
brown in fome, and orange-colour in others ; and 
the (kin at the bafe of the bill, the hides, and the 
legs, are yellow. 

The colours of the female arc different from 
thofe oi the male : the head is of a deep brown ; 
the back and coverts of the wings are brownifh 
mixed with dove-colour; the tail is of a brighter 
dove-colour; the waved lines of the bread are 
more numerous than thofc on the bread of the 
male; and the bread contains a greater portion of 
white. 

This is the mod pernicious hawk which inha¬ 
bits Britain, making great depredations among 
pigeons, and partridges. It builds in high rocks, 
large ruinous buildings, and hollow trees ; and 
lays four eggs, of a white colour, encircled with 
red fpecks near the larger end. 

Ol the inferior fort, are thefe: The two forts of 
French Pie; the Stanyel, or Ring-tail; the Ra¬ 
ven and Buzzard ; the Foikcd Kite and Bold Buz¬ 
zard ; the Hen-driver, &c. 

Of the Nature anti Di r p, fticn cf Ilaais. 

There is a certain hawk called a Blank Hawk, 
which is a loving, and double kind of hawk ; for 
(he will diligently lidcn and give ear to you and 
your voice ; Ihe will quickly leam to come to 
hand, being very eager and hot to hizc whatfoe- 
ver you (hall either throw or give her, and will be 
very familiar: and when ihe has done what you 
would have her upon the ground, (lie will look 
up to your hand, and readily jump upon it. 

Thefe hawks are mtub 1 'uhjecl to be infeded 
with little grubs, \.bich are ingemiered in the 
guts, and dtfcover themfclvcs in their mewts, 
crawling out from shem, (hrinking themfeIves tip, 
and then inlhiutlv dying. Thefe worms do but 
little haim, and that hawk which hath them is hl- 
dont bad. The colour ot thefe worms are red in 
a fi:ght ialcon, and in a Barbate falcon; and when 
dead in both white. 

Theie is a kind of fwarthy. Mack plumed hawk, 
that is good mettle, and a high flyer, but bard to 
be rcilaiiucd ; for Ihe will neither iiiitid uni nor 
your voice, but when you lure her. will look an¬ 
other way than that die flmnld. However, you 
muil (hew ycutfcH very loving to her, thu' you 
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{hall obtain no more from her than what you Ihall 
extort by force. In order to reclaim her duly, 
abate her pride, by ordering her diet mcafurc ; but 
having a regard to the weather, which, if it be 
mild and temperate, you need not fear to hold 
her down until you have quarried her; and as you 
find her manners, mend her diet, and add to her 
llrcngth with a rcafonablc expedition ; which will 
foon be efictied, if fltc be found, and the weather 
moderate; but ii the weather be l'rofty, have a 
care of abating her flelh. 

When at any time yon Ilv any one of thefe 
black or tawny hawks, and Ihc Hoops foul, and 
falls in her flight, you muff take her down with 
foinc living thing. If fhe is young, fuller not her 
(or any other hawk) to fly too long; lor nothing 
is more prejudicial to a young hawk at her firil 
making, than to let her toil, and make many ftoop- 
i::gs before (lie is ferved ; by this difiike fhe is in¬ 
duced to fly wide and carelefsly, and frequently to 
go away. 

Here it is to bcobferved, that (lie female of all 
birds ofpiey are much larger and of greater bulk 
than the male, and are more fcrviccablc, being 
watchful, hardy, and bold ; but of fuch birds as 
do not prey, the cocks are the largcft. 

The Falcon, Ger-faleon, Mylion, Merlin, and 
Hobby, do flonp, and feize their prey with their 
foot, breaking with their beak the neck-bone of 
the fowl, without pluming or tiring thereupon, till 
the fowl hath left hulking or bating on the foot. 

The Gofs-hawk, with her male the Tiercel, and 
the Sparrow-hawk, kill their game by llrcngth 
and force of wing at random, and plume, and tire 
upon the prey inilantly. . 

Oj the Meet'. 

The mew is a place where a hawk is fet during 
the time fhe raifes her feathers, and of thefe there 
are two forts, one at large, and the other at flock 
and Hone; the firfl is thus: 

If vour room be fparious you may mew four 
falcons at once, each partition confiding of about 
twelve feet fquarc, and as much in height, with 
two windows, two feet broad, one opening to tin: 
north, for the benefit of the cool air, and the other 
to the call, for the kindly warmth of the fun ; but 
.it the call window there fhotild be a board two feet 
broad, even with the bottom of the window, with 
a ladi, or ledge, round about in the middle of 
which you are to let a green turf, with plenty of 


of gravel and Hones upon it, that your hawk may 
take them at her plgafure, 

IF the falcon be a great batcr, let her chamber 
be on the ground-floor, covered four fingers thick 
with grafs, fand, &c. where you are to fet a ftonc, 
fomewhat taper, about a Foot high, on which fhe 
will take delight to fit, by rcafou of its eoldnefs. 
Make her alfo two perches at each window, to rc- 
frefit hcrfelf as fltc plcafes, either with heat or 
cold. 

Now for the time of mewing, it fhould be about 
the latter end of April, when you are to fit down 
your hawks, diligently oblerviiig whether they be 
louly or not, for which give them pepper, and 
fcour them before you cait them into the mew. 
Every week or fortnight, fet her a bafon of water 
to bathe in, and when (he has done, take it away 
the night following. 

As for your mew, it muft have a portal to con¬ 
vey in the hawk, with a device, on which hermcat 
is to be ferved ; and you fhould keep one fet hour 
in feeding, lor fo flic will mew lootier and bet¬ 
ter : when fhe has fed and gorged hcrfelf, remove 
the Hick from the hawk, whereon the meat was 
fattened, to keep her from dragging it into the 
mew. 

Uut on the other hand, mod falconers arc of 
opinion, that it is better me .ving at flock and {tone, 
which is performed in the following manner. 
Make choice oi a .ground-room, remote from nolle 
or a toiuourfc ol people, then let a table, ot wl.at 
length you judge moil convenient 1.>r the number 
oi your falcons, and about li.s Uvi in breadth, w ith 
thin boards along ibe tides and ends, about four 
fiiigeis high from the furiace ot the table, which 
fhould Hand upon treffels, about three feet high 
front the ground ; let the laid table he covered iu- 
diliercntly thick with gr -at land, inixt with ftnall 
pebbles, in the midlt wherent place a pyr.irnidical 
irec-ilone, about a yard in height, to which tie 
your falcon, or ger-falcon, &c. Then taking a 
iiuall cord, ol the hignefs of a bow-firing, put it 
through a ring or fwivcl, and bind it about the 
ilonc, in fuch manner, that the fwivcl may go 
round the flone without Intolerance, and fallen 
the kale ol your hawk. And here it is to be fur¬ 
ther ohferved, that if you mew more than one 
hawk in one room, you mufl fet the ftonc at adif- 
tancc, that when they bale they may not crab one 
another. The rcaion of placing this ilonc, is bc- 
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caufe the falcons delight to fit on it for its cool- 
nefs fake, and the gravel Aoncs they frequently 
iwallow to cool thctnfdvcs; the fand is nccefiary 
to preferve the feathers when they bate, and their 
mewets are more cafily clcanfcd ; the little cord 
with the fwivel tied about the Aonc, is to keep the 
hawk from entangling when flic bates, bccaufc the 
ring will Aill follow her. Lafilv, it is convenient 
to keep your hawk hooded all the day, except only 
when you take her on your fill to feed, but un. 
hood her at night; and lell any accident fhould 
happen, prejudicial to the hawk, the falconer ought 
to lie iu the mew. 

As to (he mewing of the Gofltawk in a more 
particular manner when you have flown her, or 
the Tiercel, Soar, and Haggard, till March give 
her fume quarry in her food, and having fecit her 
clean from lire, cut off the button of her jellies, and 
throw her into the mew, the perches of which 
fhould be lined with canvafs or cotton, and there 
feed her with pigeons, or clfe with hoi weather- 
mutton. If about the beginning of October you 
find l.er fair mewed, and iuid penned, gt\c her 
chickens, lamb, or ealve's heart, lor about twenty 
days together; to fcour her, make her fin e out the 
flinty fubfl.uice and glut of Iter panne!, and (meant 
Iter, then iurnifh her with jello, tdc. again, and 
(cal liet for two or three da\s, till Ate cuduies the 
hood patiently. 

IIow to hood a Hawk. 

Hr. : \cur ha:.':, /■' her a 


through, with a little fpittlc on your finger, then 
hood her again, and hold her on your fiifil all night, 
ojtcn hooding, unhanding, and handling her,Jlroah - 
ing her gently about the wings and body , giving 
her fiometimes a bit or tuo ; alfo tiring or plum- 
a S‘- 

Yonr hawk bring Kill reclaimed, let her fit upon 
a path, but keep l :r, o: ry ni-<n * th > <■* or four hairs 
upon the jijl, fi/r*uitng. hrod.iv, and unhi-oMm r, 
c it. as afar: find: ami t -s ■ t •» man dr th ine u,:\- 
l/ntr, uhenjut Lath Uaii-.d :o /; c.l. g- ; v :th„*l 
far. 

To make a Ilawk know ■'•our voice, and her own 
feeding. 

Having manned your hawk fit thatf:r finds h-Id¬ 
le, at quaint her with xour voi.r, w hi flic, and ttjr. 
jack u crus as the falconers do; this max be dandy 
frequently repeating tht.n to her, while Jlu is Jad¬ 
ing on your fifit, tide. 

Whcnjhe juris bold/and Incus veur voice and 


rrh:j 

die, tin u teach h 

■i to hutr.c hr< ft.'d, >!•], and to 

In-: 

at it in the 

arl-’c tan'll r ; f.r\ ka join: 


' r nth uitr , igh 

! hand, ( > a id luring to 

hr. 

aloud ; fijht la. 

:• < orJtuk-j ,\ r. !.: /.a 

/.tj# 
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»; better. 

. this r •*, ( her r. v n:\.t /one caning, 
e:;i.;r of •. c t.ll.n i.ovis c ah .» 

Zi ‘u ." tkt rti.i, w .. I ■ • ■ * j 1 ar.au 


ta'\ id t d a r.u i, <t mujl take off and put c : ;i 
i/.ni, on hi ng her two t.l-hts, handling hit jrc- 
tj.it 'ii'x and ,jf mix about the head. 

II hen you find film has no aver/ran to the hoed, 
hnj.al her in an evening i:\- can.tie-light, , ontmi.c 
handling ii i ^jtfittx, ofn.n 1. . oat:i e iina nitbi'.'air/g 
her, until fine taken no . /faneat the hood, and t. .11 
patiently tnduie handling. 

"Jake this obfervatto'i by the. .v.'v. that it is the 
duty of a falconer to be endued mill a gnat deni 
of patient e ; and in the ne.xt plate you ought to 
have a natural love and inclination to hawks : with¬ 
out thefie two qualifications, all the profitjfiors of 
this ait willprove man-hawks, injlcad of good 
Jalconcis. 

If xour hawk which you foaled feeds we!!, abides 
the hood and handling uithoutfill iking and hr nag, 
then urifeal inr bv iaudit-light in an evening, and 
anoint theplace where theJeahng-thread u as drawn 


i 


IIow to make a Ilawk ho. I and aureututous. 

fr-ijlai.’, it r:..i h oa !eui ••• 

»■ *:..nr.f ii »T / kH^r* i .si »:H il f 

, 1 •<: -V ... not much light: her hood being :n 

’.lifl have ci.h.T cf thea/o>rfiaidfioi. Is 
xour hand, i'.ri imilmg eu the ground, 
.rid .'x;ng tacit.I t-. her, male her pL.r-i' 
•.d i; tl pail. • a iittle ; :\tn a :.’h y.ur tech 
r.g tat fii.rgs, uvh.td her Jfitly, , ; uffe>t\g 
.1 :o : a.k it ::h her peak //.*<>■ c> /.'<■> linit.t 
sow. /: threw cut the pullet c>: the ground, and 
■it on • age her to fir: ce it. 

1! 'he a x have feat that far heats it and takes 
•rod, t’.< i iitie and cry aloud to her, giving hot 
mott'a :, i.icr.! all the r oaxs xou can i r.ag.nc ; then 
o. d her again gentlx-, and give net tiling of ttv. 

■; :g crjiot ofi the pul-.ct. 

How to make a Hawk know the lure. 

The hank hating thus killed a fuidt or large 
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chicken three or four times, in feme private place, 
aft rwards teach her to know the lure as follows', 
K-iflen a pullet to your lure, go a-part, giving 
the. hawk to another, who mufi draw loofe the firings 
oj her hood in t ea dine fs: having retired a little 
ji'av, take half the length of the firing and cajl it 
about your head, luring with your voice at the fame 
time, then let the other perfon unhood the hawk, 
v title you are throwing the lure a little way from 
ho , you not ccajing to lure all the while. 

df ,P 0 C I’ S to the lure and feize, J’uJfer her to 
plume the pullet, fli/l raying and luring with your 
voter; then let her feed upon the pullet upon the 
lure, and afterwards take her on your fifi, together 
with her meat, then hood her and let her tire as be¬ 
fore dir tiled. 

And by doing thus, you may teach her to come by 
degrees to a very great diflame. 

How to make a Hawk flying. 

When your hawk or haggard falcon will come 
and /loop to the lure readily, and without fear or 
coynrfs, then you mufi put her on a large pair of 
luring bells, (and the like is be done to a foar-kawk) 
and by Jo much as the hawk is giddy-headed, and 
apt to rake out at check, by fo much the larger mufi 
the hrlIs Ic. 
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To remedy this, you mufi fright her up with yen f 
wand, riding in to her ; and when you have forced 
her to take a tur n or two, take her down to the lure 
and feed her. 

But if this does not do, then you mufi have in 
readinfs a duckfealed, Jo that Jhe may fee no way 
but backwards, and that will make her mount the 
higher. 

Hold this duck in your right hand, by one of the 
wings, near the body, and then lure her with your 
voice to make thejalcon turn her head, and when 
Jhe is at a reafouable pitch, caft your duck up jvfl 
under her, thatJhe may Jee it. 

Iff ir ftrikes, Joops, or traffics the duck, permit 
her to kill it, and reward her, giving her a reajon- 
able gorge. 

Pr utlije this two or three times, and your hawk 
will leave the fiand, delighting to be on the wing, 
and will become wry obedient, 

Here olferve, that it is not convenient to /how 
your hank great or large Jowl, the firfi or Jin end 
time', for it frequently happens, that tncx flipfrom 
the hawk into the wind, the /taxi not recovering 
them, raketh after them, winch puts the Jale oner to 
too much trouble, and often caujes the lofs oj his 
hawk. 


Jhe: ing done this, andJhe being Jharp Jet, go in 
a Jail morning into Jbme large, field, on hotfeback, 
, let th- field be one that is very little encumbered 
with trees or wood j having your hawk on )our M 
ride up into the wind, and having loq/ened her 
hood, whiflle fifth, to provoke her to J!\, and then 
you will fee that Jhe will login to hate, or at l- oft to 
flap with her Jlags and Jails, audio raff, herfiif on 
your fijl; then J'aJf er her untilJhe routes cr mea ts, 
and when Jhe hath done either of them, nnhood her, 
and let her fly with her hoed into the wind, for by 
that meansJhe will be the belter able to grt upon the 
wing, and then Jhe will nulmally climb upwards, 
flying a tircle. 

After Jhe hasJlown three, orJour turns, then cry 
and lure her with your voice, cajling the lure about 
your head, having Jirfi tied a pullet to it; and j 
your Jalcon come in, and approach near you, then 
caft out the lure into the wind, and if Jhe /loops to it, 
reward her. 

You will often find one great fault in making a 
hawkflying', that is, when[hefliesfrom thefift,Jhe 
will not get up, but take [land on the ground', afault 
which is very common with foar-fatcons . 


But if your hawk happens fo to rake out with a 
fowl that Jhe cannot recover ft, but gives it ovei t 
and tomes in again diteflly upon you, then caft out 
a fralccl duck; and if Jhe fioops and truffes it crqfs 
the wings, permit her to take her pleafurc, reuard- 
ing her atjo with the heart, brains, tongue, and 
liver. 

If you have not a quick duck, take her down with 
th' dry lu and let her plume a pullet , and feed 
ha upon it. 

By doing t/u• r, year lawk will learn to give over 
a fowl that rakes out, and heating the fait oner's 
iuie, will make back again to make the river, and 
know the better to hold in the head. 

How to remedy a Hawk's taking Hand in a 
tree. 

In the firfi plate, you ought to make choice, oj 
Juch places, if you can, where there are no woods 
or trees, or at leaf! as few as may be. 

But ij you cannot have Juch a place, let two or 
three men carry two or t/uee tine trains, placing 
them conveneintly Jar ufir, and when your hawk has 
Jlooped and endeavoured to go toJland, let him to¬ 
wards whom the hawk bends mefl, caft out hit 
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train-duck fealed, and if the hawk till the duck, let 
her be rewarded with it. 

If this method does not remedy that fault in the 
hawk by twice or thrice doing, fame advi/c to fart 
with lhi buzzard. - 

How’ to help a Hawk, froward and coy through 
pride and greafe. 

Some hawks have a /curry quality, proceeding 
Jrom pride of grtafe, or being high kept; and that 
u a dijdainjnl caxnefs, 

Thctcfo/e/mli a hawk mufl not be rezoarded, al¬ 
though Jue does not kill; but however you max give 
her leuii' to plume a little, and then lit the Jan oner 
take a/hop's heart, cold, or the leg of a pullet, and 
when the hawk is bnjx.ii pluming, let either of tin m 
be tonverled into the bod\ of the fowl, that it max 
favour of it; and when the hawk has eaten the 
heart, horns and longue of the jowl, then take out 
your 1 Hilo fire, and call \eur haw’; r nth it to your 
fijl, ana jet d hei with it ; and afterwards give h. r 
Jo me feathers of the neik of thejowl, tojlozur and 
make her cafl. 

To make a Ilawk hold in her bead, and not mind 
die* k. 

Fo./lcn a piece of a !>■ jh to your lure-jh >>w,, and 
at the other end the wing of a pigeon, rv you may 
put mot pul! out 0/ sour hazo.it/ig-bug at \o:.r ccn- 
1 fnienc\, and when you find your hau k apt to go 
out, fl.-10 her your pigeon i but thi f foul'd not be 
vied qfitn, It.anfc if the han k be u\li j.'oi. 11, it 
draws her from her place. 

How to continue and keep a Ilawk in her fTvinjy. 

If \our 1 lick be a /lately high-flying hi‘d. jhe 
ought not to le engaged in mart than one flight m 
a morning, for often flying wilt bring her offjrom 
her flat !\ pit.h. 

If Jhe he zotll made, for the river, let her not fly 
more than ti. ice in a morning, but yet Jet J her al¬ 
though fie jhcit'd not kill. 

1 When a high-flying hank being whirled to ga¬ 
ther upwards to a great gate, you mu/I continue her 
therein, never fiytng h r hut upon broad wale' > arid 
•pen rivers ; and to/tenJhe is at the higkeji, take her 
down with your lure, where, when Jhe hath plumed 
and broken the Jowl a little, then feed her up, and by 
that means you will keep your falcon up a high¬ 
flyer inwards, and very fond if the lure. 

Some will have the high-flying falcon ft!Jam to 
hill, and not to (loop \ yet if Jhe kilt every day, al¬ 
though Jhe floop from a high gate, yet if Jhe bmnot 
Ho sg. s £ 


rebuked or hart therewith, fie will lee c me a higher 
flyer every day than other, lut fe will grew lefs 
fond of the lure. 

For which leafonyour high-flying hawks ought 
to be made inwards, it being a commendable quality 
to them, to make in and turn head at thejuond or 
third tofs of the lure, anu when fe pours down up¬ 
on it as if fie had kilted. 

As to the teaching of a falcon, or any other hawk, 
to come readily to, and love the lure, is an art 
highly commendable, bee anf it is the effect of great 
labour and indufhy ; fo it is the cartj'e of fivmg 
many a hawk, which other zi if uould be hpjl irreco¬ 
verably. 

Hut take notice tjths. tb it f>me naturally high- 
f\:ng h.izoit mil be a la ; ti-.-.e brji-rc tla\ z-iltLe 
made upaa'c's, jtill jfivg at..! playing the flogs : 
and when /hex foul'd git up fotacr the foal, they 
will floip le joe the J.;r! le put cut: aid this may 
proceed jam two carj in the frf! p! u ;e,f:e may 
be tooJharp fit, and in the next pLi", it may be flit 
has ban jtoz. n unjijjj:,ui!\, either too for., or toe 
late. 


When '.at find a 

t.u ha, Zi Itcuut z 


hard if thef • unfeaf v - lie 
’/.! If cat: ", tap!her outdead 


/.•a it. r a .1 .id rrry, a. d head hn rp i’i /1 intly 
vrheut rewara, to dj. .n'/c\c h,. > from :it . j 
the !.k: .mother time; and /.-.fan hour after u.i'ds 
fall h'T to the lure end fed her ; and ferve her eject' 
this manner as fe fifes in that f after:. 

Jie/idcs, to i.rstil t!..s error, the natures and 
di/p.'J.iions tj the \s eight to !e .f'jutted, and 
cbfavatian n.a.h, z.hl.h Ji\ Lift z: he i in good 


fl.fjit, ar.J : re.l zil.cn i ! ,"\ an kept ten ; 
u fitch « henjliarpij jit, and zcbcih cn the contra¬ 


ry, in a mean between iith ; zcl.uk tally at fun- 
rifing, which liken the fun is but two hours high, 
and :iii!.ii/coKt T , and which later m the czrrnng. 

F01 as the natures or d. 'fijlrons of hat. .is are 
dtffi rent, fo are the times to fly them ; for to fly a 
hawk at her proper times, and tojlx her out cj them, 
is as d/agreeable as the fight ij a gerfalcon and a 
buzzard. 

Therefore the falconer ought to fly his hawks ac¬ 
cording to their natures and djpojitions, al..a\s 
kn pi eg them in good order. 

lien alia y ou may take notice, that ell hut. is, as 
well four-hawks, as rneuteJ-hau ks and haggards, 
Jhoitld befit out in the eivning two or three hours, 
andJune lefs, a regard icing had to their nature, 

as 
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as it is either franger or weaker ; and fa lilawife : feed, and broom-flowers, of each half an ounce: hyf- 
in the morning, according as they tcfl. hooding them ! J ( 'p\f t, J 1 a f ra x, polipodium, and horfe-mint, of each 
Jtrff, and then felting them abroad a weathering, a quarter of an ounce, and the like of nutmegs, cu- 
until you gel on horfeback to ft out upon your re- J bibs, borage, mummy, mugwort, fige, and the four 
creation. j kina’t of mirabolans, oj each half an ounce: of aloes 

The difeafes and accidents incident to Hawks. 1 focotnno, the. fifth part of an ounce ; and offaffron 
It is nect/fary that a fitful falconer foul J know I a whole ounce, 
not only how to man, reclaim, keep, fix, imp, and Pulverise all thefe. and every eighth or twelfth day 
mew his hawk, and other things pertinent to that give your Lawks the quantity ofa bean thereof with 
purpofe, but a/fo to knew their difeafes, and the pro- I their m. at. 

per cures of them, and other accidents frequently be- If they will not take it fo, put it into a hen's gut, 

falling hawks, both in their fights and otkerwife. tied at both ends, and let him //and empty an hour 
It will not be improper here to obfrve. that hawks after, 
as well as men (which may feem /cmetLing flrange) To remedy a Hawk that endeweth not, nor put* 
have four complexions, which are the true indica- teth over as /he (houtd do. 

tors of their natures; and as in man, his natural This happens either by being foul a it kin, or by a 

complexion and conflitution is known by his fin, furfeit, or rife when fe was low and poor . her keep- 

fa is the temperament and natural dfpefition if a er over gorged her, by being too hnfly to Jit het up , 

hawk, by her coat and plume. and fe being weak, was not able to put over and 

This opinion hath net only been averted by the eudew, and fur/citedthereupon, 

ancients, but confirmed by modern experience if the The cure of uhith ts this ; feed her with light 

fifed in the art and exercife. of hawking. Qhfcrve, mats, and a little at once, as vith young rati and 

futons that are /Ink, are ntelamho/ick, and arc mite, thickens, or mutton dipped in goat's nr.lk, or 

l-> be pk\fi. ktd wil/i hoi and imifl medicines, beat life other:: 1 ; or give her a quarter of a gr’ge of the 

thru complexion is cold and thy, for which pur. yelk ef an eg ’. 

f 'fe, adore, p-pper, cot ids fief, pigeons, fparr ows. If y ou fed her with the fleflr of any littl, for; l.ftrfl 

gut's f-fh, and the lr';e, arc very good. firep it veil in the Hood of the fame Jolt l, and in 

l.tdoa r: ft are f.ogrunt: and choleric, intiffr- a ■'// yriir hawk mount her flfr a-pa>c : If you a.'/ts 

rally mixed, and their phyfti: muf) hr cr/d, mode- /.tut her with pills made 0/ lard, marrow tj lef, 

nile/y rnoijl and dry, as my rtle, tafia, fjhtla, tame. /near and faf rorr mixed togetlur, and giro her 

rinds, vinegar, lamb's ffi, and pullets. tinmornings together: giving | her afr a reu/bn- 

Tu keep and maintain all manner of Hawks in aide gorge, fa 0 hours after, it will foon ture hn . 

health, good plight, and liking. How to make a Hawk feed eagerly that hath loft 

In the fir fl place never give them a great gorge, her appetite, without bringing her low. 

r/ycc tally of profs meals, ns beef, pork, andJut has A hawk may hfe her appetite by taking too great 

are hard to be endowed and put over. ln the evening, v huh pie cannot ndl en- 

9. Never fed them with the fief, of any beafl dew, 01 by being Joul in the pannel, or fometimrs by 

th it hath lately gone to rut, for that will infenfbly colds. 

defray them. To remedy which, lake a/oe\ foiotrinr, boiled ftt- 

3. If you are con fl rained to give your hawk gr ofs gar, and beef marrow, of eath alike, only left of the 

food, let it be ftrfl well Joaked in clean water, and aloes : ituorporate the/c, and make ti. m into baits, 

afterwardsJufficiemly wrung ; mJammer with cold or pills, at big as beans, and give of them to your 

water, in winter with lukea ar in water. hawk ; and hold her in the fun till fire hath tofl up 

4. Always lake cure to reward your hawks with the filth and flimr. within her ; then feed her not till 

fomegood live meat, or rife they wi’i be brought low : noon, at whit h time give her good meat; and three 

however, the frying them with wafted meats, is the days after, for the 'fame difeufe, it i\ good tiring on 
way tg prefer ve and keep than in health. Jlotk-dovrs, final I birds, rati or min'. 

]for which purpo.'e the following is an excellent llow to raife a Hawk that is low and poor. 

Rec-'pr. The poverty oj a hawk may happen fevered way i, 

Tikg g^rmunde r , pda mountain, baft, grummet - either by the ignorance of the falconer, of Jome la¬ 
tent. 
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tent, lurking difltmper, or by her [oaring array, and 
Jo being loft four or five days, in whit It lime finding 
little or no prey, flic becomes poor and lean. 

ToJet her up again, you muflJeed her a little at 
once, and often, with good meat, and of light digrf. 
tion, as fmall birds, rats, mire, £?c. Or thus. 

Take, two fpooufuls cf honey. Jour of f ’ efh butter, 
and boil them together in a new earthen pot cj wa¬ 
ter, then take po16 well irajhed, and fleep it in that 
water-, giving the hawk a reafinable gorge, thereof 
t:i ue a day, warming the water when you intend to 
Jeed your hawk ; and getJomejnails that bretj in 
limning waters, and give them her in a morning, 
end they will not only flour away the grofs ft. my 
humours whuh are w.thin, but atfo ncunjhkerex¬ 
ceedingly. 

How to cure a Ilawk that is flothful, and averfc 
to flying. 

Oftentimes a hank hath no mind to fly, either by 
if-fo/t oj hrr ill keeping, that is, alien Jhe is k>.pt 
t v liioje who know not Low to manage th in light. 

, a ( bow: ing, bathing, £?.. or becaufl the lau 1 1 s 
too high unJJull of giraji, or h o poor and low; by 
lh r fiijl jl.e bn vines pi cud and and b\ the Lit. 

ter Jo weak, that jhe u ants Jlrength and fl-int to 
y / f’im it. 

J oi th' euring of this ill properly, the hawk 
ought lobe thoroughly viewed by fame Ji.iifui ful . 
ccerr, by uhomjuch remediesJhoulJbe adminiflcr- 
ed to her, as we needful Jor hei ; but above ail, 
th. re is nothing Id: giving her in a monu-ig three 
t > four pills oj celandine well wajl.eJ. 
j l.e manner of reclaiming a 11.u;kah» Falcon, 
and entering her to the lure. 

Haring either taken or p.mhc.jeJ cne of them.fet 
her down, and I't her reft quietly the Jirfl night in 
a rafter hood. 'Jhe ne.\l day take her op ra/iix on 
1 out ffl, and carry her up and dou n the whole day, 
ti/ii'g a feather toflroke her with in/lead cj i■ ui 
hand. When you find her not impatient oj being 
touched, take her hood «jf quickly, and put it on a- 
p,ain as fpeedily, objerving thus to do it till jhe is 
willing to feed; then frequently offer her food: but 
let her hai r but little at a time, never pulling her 
hood off or on, but endeavour to gain her love \ ./ 
bit or two, u/ltig >■<■’/» i a.r while you are taki-ig off 
her hood, and alt the n ■) He Jhe m j r.i.-.ig, a\d no 
longer; and by that means .f'er/he 
J.'; - -tt.i) know bv your voice Jhe Jhn/l le fed. Jo i 
being done, teaih her to tone from tk - f . !i to your 


fifty in doing thus, la her flu nd ufor, a perch about 
bieafl high, if lower kneel, for this low po ft are will 
off) ight bps than the other; after this un /1 -' * her 
hood and lure her, ufing j ourvoic-; and t.-.ke “yeat 
tare that you do not frighten her, and fo c,i:ij. hel¬ 
lo baleft om you. But you mufl, before you no. 
flrike her hood, encou r ag* her with a lit or two, 
which will make her the more, eager to cane to you, 
for 'tis her flcmach that tales her, and is the h idle 
that keeps her in Jubjr.clion, pm king her J'orw.r i 
to perform her duty; wherefore if you lo-cp not her 
appetiteJharp and truly edged, inflead of obedience 
and flubmiffion, yon will find Jifobediencc. 

When you find fhe will willingly feed from and 
come to your hand, y ou may then let her Jit bare- 
Jared, now and then diverting her by flaring about, 
by giving hrr a bit or two to di- ell her face to¬ 
wards you ; and after this you may fet her to the 
lure. 

When you find fl.e will com* readi’y to th* / n r e, 
ganujl.ru ii-.ih meat in ike c tenner, /: v a livefltget a 
to the hue, and lure i.er Kith that, by way cj t/large. 
When Jhe hai killed the pigecn and eaten the i.eud, 
take her up gently with a bit cf meat, and put on 
her hood: then uuflnke her h.ca and lure he r :o 
the pelt, doing this two or ti. >ee times, and r. j 
more; if you doit cft>.e r ,f.e aid become int.me 
i r >v loth to part with the pelt, and by this 
you will provoke her to carry. This is a great fault, 
and more incident to, and wor/e infield kauks tic. a 
/ul'i as are fil' d for the river. But be -’tire net to 
lure her too jar till her flcmach le p-rftbi, for < • 
probably Jhe may d: covi • fomelhing tihi.L jhe 
rfltems better, and jo be lojt jot that ti.i.e, uh..it 
mil be very detrimental to her, although yat fl.oufd 
happen to reccicr and reclaim her afterwards, 
lien ■ you ought to cb/ervc, that in the. tin? of ha 
making ., while flic is on the ground ei:L. r ph-urr: r 
or feeding) do not for get to a.ilk hc r rou .J. uprg 
your voice, and giving her v-.-.iny l its iii'h your 
hand; and continue to do thus till \cu Lair c.i 
her to a mote than ordinary familiarity. 

But above ail take noti.e cj this, jpn :g her j j; • 
livri:- doves between the man and the lute, and lit 
them if giou i;i a long cnarne, that f.e —.a-, : .i k 
them near yen, n.fjich a manner that Jhe n,:\ . - 
them ever your head ; by ih.s means fie n ill ?. .* 
t:j).-.id when you come to her from a ! ..r , ff, tie re¬ 
gie!/ cf which mill make i.er tmr-.c: on-, and thence 
will proceed her dragging and ca: *}i> j jt or. yen. 
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na\, fometnnes, fie will leave kef hey and totally 
/ •** 

t »•) t u!\C \ f >U a 

There a i e feme hazels zt hick n il! not he taken up 
w::hout fluking c rapping in the creance, which 
rnuft he Infallibly the lojs oJJ'uch a hauk, without 
Jill/: U dcZUU. 

This is not only a great fault in the hawk, but 
alio argues great negligence in the Falconer, in 
jo Jo ing, and not remedying that HI property in 
her frjl making. 

How to order a Haggard Falcon in the lur¬ 
ing, with the caufe» and remedies of carrying, 

and other ill qualities. 

]Living thus far acquainted your hawk with the 
lure, take her out fame to-n rnienl evening, and be 
no further fu.m her than Jhe can fee and hear you ; 
th-n hold her in your lure, and fujer her to Jiy 
uhout t co, kidding her as near you as you can with 
your veil e. and lute, teaching her to do her biji- 
nefjt, and zi oik it on your head, and then caf up a 
'live dove: though indeed fome do not approve »f 
this, bccaufr, they fay, the lightnrfs of the dove in¬ 
clines the hunk to that ill quality of carrying; but 
ethers impute that fault rather to the ignorance, 
cr negligence and hqrjhnefs of the falconer, who 
hath been either unf/lful, ramps. or hath not ufed 
that genthnc/s which is requifte in reclaiming a 
hoick in her firJl making ; Jo that irftead of gam¬ 
ing her love by fair allurements, he hath turned it 
into hatred, abhorrency, and difdainful ccynefs. 

Another taife. if this dragging or carrying, fro. 
ce.cds from tin keeper’s ill or fender rewarding the 
hawk in his luring her, in giving her the pelt of a 
pigeon, or fome other dead thing, which uffoids 
no delight. 

It is the pica ft re thatJhe takes in the reward that 
occa/ions her coming to you, and Jo if Jhe chance to 
find her expectation Jncftrated in her tfual fafis- 
fatlion, Jhe will ever after fhun you ; and though 
you Jhould throw her a live pigeon, Jhe may feize it, 
or keep clef to it, or remove it at you approach, 
for fear youJhould deprive her of it: wherefore you 
Jhould lake a Jpecial care not to difoblige fierjn her 
luring. 

There arefeveral other faults that are to be rec- 
t&d in a haggardfalcon, falcon gentle, or flight 
falcons, (which, are naturally all of one kind, yet 
..differ mttfh in quality and londition) which are to 
it Ifft to thejudgment and induftry of the ingenious 
emmcdulousfalconer. Thefirjl oj theft is 


HAWK INC 

That though the hawk has been well lured, and 
alt the content andJatisfailion imaginable has been 
given her, yet fie. will not tarry with you, but take 
her flight and forfake you. 

This fault, Mr. Torbtvillt and Mr. Latham fay 
they have known to be remedied; but perhaps the 
trouble may be fo great, and the fatisJaQion fo fmall 
and uncertain, that it is hardly worth while to fet 
down the methods commonly made ufe of in the cure 
of this ill quality. 

But there is another fault, which may at fir ft be 
rofi.'y prevented; and that is, an afpiring quality 
and working humour, that though the bird did nc- 
per few any difltke to the keeper, or di foment, vet 
by o'Jcrvation Jhe hath hien found conceited, and 
would not endure the focietv of another hawk ; and 
having been well blood'd on fowl, fie would net be 
kept down near her keeper. 

To remedy this, give the haggard falcon no pope 
during the time of making, fuffer hei not to Jly 
high, but let her be held dozen and near you. 

And if you ffiould let this hawk in to another 
hawk, andfind her to fall to her work without any 
regard or notice taken of the other hawk, sou 
ought immediately tofjperf her, and let her Jce fowl 
in due lime. Iff when)’nc comes to her due place, (he 
go array, for Jhe will prove impatient: where foie 
the fiorter zroik you make her, the greater delig ht 
you give her, and fa con/equent/y you engage her 
love continually towards you. 

Having taught your hank to fit barefaced in an 
evening among company, uiidiftuibrd, and that fhe 
knows your voice, and will come to ike lute, tInn 
give h'r every night fonts, till you find herftcmtuh 
good ; after that proffer her cafling, but let her not 
receive it tndefs fhe likes it well, other wifefie isapt 
to take a djlrkr to it, and will never after receive it 
willingly. Tuefefanes pieparethe way for cafling , 
fir ring, and dfairing whatever is offenfve with¬ 
in, and fitting it to be carried downwards in your 
mutes, or upwards in her c a ft mgs. 

The time for giving thefe fanes, is, when fie 
hath put away her Jupper from abort; then give 
her half a dozen above the hand, if you have fo much 
fill, if not, otherwife as you are able. 

Do this often, till fur h time as you fall give her 
fuch thing , of which fu fall take plumage in her 
living or training. 

A flight for a Haggard. 

When you intend a fight for a haggard,for the 
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And third time, make choice of fuch a 
place where there are no crowt, rooks, or the like, to 
take away all occajion of her taking out after fuch 
<heck. 

Let her not. fly out too fitr on head at the ftrjl; 
hut run after her, and cry why lo, why lo, to make 
her turn her head. 

When fie is 1 on:e in take her down with the lure’, 
to which a lire pullet nujt he fajlened, and let her 
tire, feed, and plume-, feme times a haggard, out of 
pride, and a gadding humour, will range out from 
her keeper; then I't’g her with great luring hells, 
and make her a train o r two with a duek Jeiled, to 
track her lo hold in, and know her keeper : take her 
dozen often with the dry lure and reward her boun¬ 
tifully,and let her be ever well in blood, or you may 
whoop for your hawk t;> no purpofe. 

To make a Hagcakd or Soar Falcon kill 
her game at the firft fight. 

If your falcon be well lured, flics a good gate, 
foops well, then caff off a well quarried hawk, and 
let her f cop a fox ! at b-cnk on p/afi, and watch 
her tillfie put it to the plunge: then take down your 
make hawk, reward her, hoed her, andfit her ; fo 
you may make vje if her if need require. 

Then take your unentered hawk, and going up the 
wind half a bow fhot, unloofe her hood, andJofily 
whiffle her off your ff t tmtil fie has rsuzej or 
meu ted, then let ha fly zei’h her head into tl ■; wind, 
havingfrf given notice or learning to the company 
to be in readinefs, again!! the hawk be in a good 
gale, and to foie water and lo lay out the fix!. 

Whcnf.c is 0! a good pitch and covet ing the feu!, 
then g;i e notice, that ail the company may make at 
once, to th<• bicek upon the Jowl to land her, if the 
jul.uuJlnlc, jicop 01 trufi her game, run in to help 
her, and tr offing the ful's wing let her f, il.c hei 
pleafute the t ton. 

Jffie does not kill the fov / at her f<{! fi nding, 
give hei ref pile to recover /argute, z> inn /he noth 
g vt it and hei hr.id m, I ’ten lav out the fo.. i a < 
fit id, until you land it at l ift -, notfr retting to help 
hei at foon us fhe hath j-.-td it-, giving her ajo 
h;i tlue reward. 

How lo ttial.c a Sparrow-hawk, whether Er f-, 
lintnci.cr, Soai, Mewed,or Haggaid. 

Sfcr rote-hoicks air to it confide red as ul: ci'.-r 
kind of hau ls are, lacnding to then age a-id - 
pofiliun. j 

The fivei.il kinds of//>**i uw-haw-t ; -.a h t er:- 
Mo ;:j. o a 


prehended under theft five heads, the eyeffes or tiy- 
effts, branchersfoar, mewed, and haggard. 

Eyeffes are mewed hi the wood, and are taken in 
the eyrie. 

Brarte hers are thofe which havefarfaken the eyrie, 
and art fed near it by the old ones, on boughs and 
branches. 

Soar hawks are fo called, bccanfe havingferfaken 
the eyrie, and beginning to prey for themfe’vcs, they 
four aloft for their pleufure. 

Mewed hanks, are fuck which have once, or of- 
tener,Jkifted their feathers. 

Haggard hawks are they which prey for them- 
fives and do alfo mew in the wood, or at large. 

This diflinfltcn of hawks is not peculiar to Spar¬ 
row-hawks only, but common to all. 

As for the tyrfs or nyefs, (which is fhe mof dif¬ 
ficult to bring to perfedion) you muf feed her v* 
fame cool room which hath two windows, the one ta 
the north and the other to the eaf, which muf br 
open, and barred over with laths, neither fo wid* 
as that a hawk may get out or vermin come in ; 
the chamber muf be f rewed with frtf leaves, and 
ordered on all accounts as is elf where direfledfor 
mewing a falcon. 

The eytfs mufl be fed with fnarrows, young pi¬ 
geons, andfieep's hearts : white fie is very young 
and [mail, her meat muf be cut or fired into Jmall 
pellets, and fe muf be fed twice or three times a 
day, according as you perceive Jhe endews it or puls 


it over. 

Illicit fie is full fummed and fies about, then 
you may give her whole {mall birds, endfvme.iir.ies 
jecd her ci sour ff, j« fitting her io n end 
/.■’!! the birds in \.ur Itxi.J: and .'.'i.ieiirics f>ul Hot 
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let it be a rufter hood that is large and eafy, which 
you mujl pull off and put on eqfily ,ff roking her of. 
ten on the head tilljhe will fund quietly. 

In the evening, by candle-light, unfed her, and 
give her fomcwhat to tire upon, handling andJlrok- 
tng her gently, hooding and unhooduig her as often 
as you think fit. 

When you have well reconciled or won the eyefs 
to the hood and to the fjl, let her kill fnall birds 
thereon ; then call her two or three days longer, till 
Jhe will tome afar off, then lake a live pigeon, tied 
by the foot with a neance, andJlir it till your hawk 
will bate at it and feize it, hut not afar off, that 
you may quickly help her at the fir//, if the pigeon 
jt' u S&^ n g with her proxies too Jlrong for her, and 
by that means dijcourage the young hawk: then let 
her plume and Jecd upon it, whiffing the. mean 
it kile, that Jhe may know it another time ; then hood 
her, and let her plume and tire a little. 

You may ufe her to t tains of chicken and quail, 
anti when Jhe will feise readily by ojt'ti training, 
ride out with her in the morning into the fields, and 
th-xe call her to your ff and give ha a bit or two ; 
then go with your J'pauiels to feek fame heavy of 
young quails, advancing your jifl aloft, that the 
hawk may have light oj them when they fpnng, fly¬ 
ing at her advantage, if Jhe kill reward her, ill. J 
Jhe tntfs, fa ve hex with the lx am of a quail. 

Let your dogs hunt on the right hand when they 
range, but efpei tally when tiny quefl and call, to 
the end you may the letter cajl iff your hawk. 

Jl hen your hawk is thoroughly enteicd and well 
no uzled, you may then hold your hand low , joi Jl e. 
will then hate at the whur ; hut whatfnever )eu do t 
have a quick eye and a good regard to the J'pauiels, 
not coveting to be too negr them, but a little above 
them, that you may let your hawk fly loafliug at 
the advantage, when the game fpringeth. 

Of tlic liranclici. Soar, Mewed, and Haggard 
Spatrow-llawk. 

The fame dire titans that have been given for the 
eyefs, will fervefor the brandurfbar, mewed, and 
haggard haw ks , excepting in this, that theje Jour 
la/l do not require Jo mu. h pains to he taken to make 
t {r >n know their game as the ey-Js, Inaujc they have 
been eccuflomrd to prey Jor theinjcdves. 

Above all things they tnnjl It taken off from their 
i f l cvfo/n oj tar tying, and that is to be. done by 
Jerving them with great trains, whereby they will 
foam to abide on the quarry. 


Be fire not to negleU coy mg them as much as you 
can, for they will remember a kindnefs or injury 
more than any other hawk. , 

If your hawk be newly taken, and will not feed, 
then rub her with warmjlejh, and in the mean time 
whiffle to her, and fometimes put the fejh to her 
beak •, and if for all this fie does not Jced, rub her 
Jed with a live bird ; if at the crying of the bird 
the hawkfeize/h it with her feet, it is a/ign fie will 
feed ; then tear off the Jkin and feathers of the 
bird's breafl, and put the bird to her beak, andfie 
will eat. 

When your hawk will feed upon the whiflle and 
chi ip, thru hood her with the rufter hood, and feed 
her Mimes in the morning, and when jhe hath en- 
dewed, give her a Latching in the day-time, and 
every tune you hood her give her a bit or two ; in 
the evening give her the brains of a hen fox herfup¬ 
per ; and in every thing elje order theje hau ks as 
ajonjaid, as you do the falcon and the xejl. 

How to mew Sparrow-Hawks. 

Some put theix J par row -hawks into the mew as 
foon as they have done flying, thexn, cutting off both 
their bewets, lines, and knots of their jr/fes, and jo 
leave them in the mew till they are dean unwed. 

If y ou w ould have your Jpax row-hawks tojly at 
quail, pax tridge, or pheafant-pou 1 , th'Xi x ou mu(l 
draw her the beginning oj April, and bear her i n 
thefifl tillfie be clean, and thuxoug/i/y enframed. 

Others i gam keep then Jparrow-hawks on the 
priih till Mutch, and then throw them into the 
mew, peppering them for lit e, if thy /tax cany. 

The mew ought to be a ihambtx aloft from.the 
ground, eight or nine feel in length, and about fix 
in breadth, the windows and perches oj it like theje 
Jor the gqfhawi, which fee. 

The mew being thus prepared in May, go to her 
in the evening, by rnxuUe light, take hex upfjtly, 
and pull off all her tiain of feathers, one ajtex an - 
olflcr ; this will make her mew the Jufier, rfpecially 
if Jhe be Jed with hot meat and buds, kuptng to 
ici tain horns in feeding her. 

Oner, inf out teen days ft water before her in the 
mew, j you pert cine Jhe hath any down or f ea¬ 
thersJlandflaring upon her bach, fitting as if flic 
would rouze, then Jot water/coxier. If you let her 
have water funding by her continually, it will delay 
her mewing, and if U be l,fit always Jx orn her, it wilt 
canfe her to m-w her feathers in./Iconic ; but water 
once in a fortnight is the bejl medium. 
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Ov Hern-Hawkinc. 

Ter this flight, you ought to have a cafl oj ! 
hawks i and.that they may be the better acquainted 
together , and be qffljlant to one another, call a cafl 
ajthem to the lure at once, but take care they do not 
crab together : when your hawk is clean floured 
andJharp Jet, enter her for the game, by getting a 
live hern ; which tie to a creance, or elfe di/able 
its wings that it cannotfly ; and Jetting her on the 
ground, unhood her, and let her fly at the hern ; if 
flu- frizes it, make in apace to her Ju<. tour, and let 
her plume, and lake blood thereon ; that done, take 
the heart and give it her on the hanking-gloze, 
ripping up the breo/l and /offering her to plume 
thereon till flu: be well gorged ; aflrru aids hood her, 
take her on the ffl, and let her tire on the foot or 
pinion of the hern : then let the falconer iaji the 
hern about his head, and lure her to come, not 
throwing it out, butflay ing tillJhe come to Jeize it 
in his hand, and fo let her feed thereon. 

Hiving thus neutered the hawk, let Ioffe a hern in 
fame field without a creance, or without at mine 
ho, and when Jhe is up a rcafonablr height, cafl off 
the hawk, and if Jhe bind with the hem, and bung 
her down, make in apace to help hei, thru fling the 
hern's bid into (he ground, and breaking her icings 
and legs, Jo that the hun k may with mot e pieajuic 
plume and f t, then re;: arJ her, Qc. 

Having thus entered her at a train-hern, you 
may let her fly at the wild hern, according to thei'e 
tiiiei lions. 

H'hin j 'tux': found one, get in as n>gk as you 
tan to hf, going wider the wind with \our hank, 
tihich tiutfl be a rer/ahou or a jet kin, with a hag- 
garJ-fh'Jit fuh onfor the diner; thus having war 
hoods t'oofl and m t cud tuffs, asjeon as the hem is 
put up, and got upon her wings, t/uou iff the dri¬ 
ve', a huh makes in to her and canfls her to uork 
into the wind, then let go the hawks that are to Jly 
her : but when they have winked above the kern, that 
they come through her, and by often doing, will oc- 
fts/ton her coming to flege : make all the h.i/le you 
can to uj/ifl them by breaking her legs and wings, 
aid thiuflihg her lull into the ground. For this 
Jiirjit youf muld always have a dog trained up to 
iiicfpoi t, wheji luflttejs it u to come and kill the 


hern : but, in cafe the hawk fail to beat her down, 
or give over the flight, gyve her a train-kern or two 
before you Jhew her another wild hern : afterward 
Jly her with the quarry that is well entered and in 
good flying, which make her,feeing the quarry-hawk 
fly at her, take frejh courage ; and when they hav* 
killed the hern, reward them together. 

An approved method of taking a hern. 

A hern is a great devourer offijh, and fame pre- 
fume to fay, more fo than the otter. Some affirm, 
that they have feen a hern that hate beenjhot at in 
a pond, that had fleentcen carps at omt in his belly, 
which he would have digefled in the /pace of fix or 
)even hours, and then hovc baairn himfij to fijh- 
ing again. Several gaitU men who have kept herns 
have put fijh .in a tub, and hate tried the hern 
how many final/ roaches and dace he would cat in 
a uay ; and they have found that he eat about fifty 
in a day, one day with another. One hern that 
haunts a pond, m twelve months time will uflrev 
athoujaadJivre carps ; and v ken gentlemen far, k 
their pends, they are apt to think that their neigh¬ 
bour s have robbed them, not cn/iduring that a 
hern is able to demur them in hsf a year's time, 
although he pvt M half as many •..■r. The>tfrr. 
it is arflla/e'y nr.ff.uy to dejhoy this great 
djlrc-yy. 

Ilui nig found out the haunt ff a hern, get th r ce 
j or Jan jmail loathes or dace, and haze a/hong 
hook with wire to if, draw the wire ju/i within the 
flui, of the /aidf/h, beginning on the out-fide ff 
oj the gills, and running of it along to the tail, ai.J 
thi fijh mil Inc ajtir it for five or fix da\s. Pul 
if the ffl. be dead, the hern will not Medals with it. 
Take rare that your he.ok be net too rank ; then 
having a Jb eng line with J:!k and wire about two 
yards and a half long, if you do not twift wire with 
the/ilk, the jharpnefs of i,is bill will bite it in fao 
immediately, and tie round a Jlone a!cut a f ound 
weight to the line, end lay three or four he As. and 
in tu u or three nights you willnet Jail to have hi a, 
1/ he -tomes tc \our pond. Lay net your hvA< .a 
d tp in the water that the hern can net wade upon 
them . Cm our you r une of a dak green,Jar a burn 
is a Jubtic bird. 


HAYS; 
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HAYS; particular nets for taking of rabbin, 
iiares, See. 

Common to b« bought in (hops that fell nets ; 
and they may be had larger, or Dior ter, as you 
think fit; from fifteen to twenty fathoms is a 
good length ; ami for depth, a fathom. 

As rabbits often ftraggle abroad about mid-day 
for freftj grafs; wheie you perceive any ftore 
gone forth to any remote brakes or thickets, 
pitch two or three of thefe hays about their bur¬ 
roughs ; lye clofe there : but in cafe you have 
not nets euougb to enclofe all their burroughs, 
fotue may be flopped with Hones, bufhes, &c. 
Then fet out with the coney dog, to hunt up and 
draw down at a good diflance, and draw on by 
degrees the man who is with you, and lies clofe 
by the bay, may take them as they bolt into it. 

HAYWARD, or Haw ard, a keeper of the com. 
mon herd of cattle of ihe town, who is to look 
that they neither break nor crop the hedges of 
cnclofed grounds, and is fwom in the Lord’s 
coutt for the performance of his office. 

HEAD, pain in, of offer, moflly proceeds from 
cold taken by travelling in wet ways, or lying 
in wet places, or eire by being too much expo, 
fed to the fun in the hot feafons. 

REMEDY. 

Take polipodium of the oak a handful, mufhrooms 
two or three, forrel a handful, boil them inJlale 
b'er, and give it hot. 

Hkad, pain in, cf goats, often happens thro* ex- 
teflivc beats or colds; alfo from wet or un- 
wholcfome feedings. 

CURE . 

Tale a handful of rojkmary tops, an ounre of 
tar meric i beaten into powder, and the like quan¬ 
tity ofniithridute, boil them in water, and put a 
little vinegar to it, and Jb let him drink half a 
pint each morning : put vinegar, wherein h\Jfop 
has been Jeethed, into his nqftrils, and hold up 
his head, that he turn it not out,for Jin minutes, 
or thereabout. 

f I k ai>, pain in, off trip ; alfo happens in ex re {five 
hot weather, which is very trouble fome to 
fheep, himicis their feeding, and endangers 
their lives. 

REMEDY. 

JLet blood in the temple veins, and fit the nofe 
vem ; then tale mint, rue, and banm, of each a 
little ha tiff'll, and boil them in tu o quarts of 


/mail beer : give a pint morning and evening fuc- 
cejively. 

OR, 

Take fix grains of ajfarfatida, two Jjoonfuls of 
the juice-offage, a quartern of wine vinegar, and 
give them the fteep as warm as may be. 

OR, 

Gel long pepper, honey, anifeeds, linfeed, and li¬ 
quorice each an ounce, powder what willpulvcr - 
ife, then put them all into two quarts of milk, and 
give half a pint at a time, wafting the mouth and 
temples with vinegar. 

Hkad, pain in, of fwine; the Cure ; 

Fir/i, let the fwine blood under the tongue, th-n 
boil rue favin, and croplefone in their water, 
and fatter femefueet malt in if, andfo they will 
be the better delighted to take it. 

OR, 

Bleed him under the tongue and ears, rub hit 
mouth with a mixture of vinegar and bay Jalt, 
and give him lettuce leaves, or co/ewort and bert 
leaves boiled in whey ; and in his water boil rofe- 
mary, vervain, fplent beans, and lavender: do 
this two or three days together. 

OR, 

If it is the head-ach, or feepy-evil, bleed under 
the tongue, and rub the wound with bay fait, 
giving thrm for a time cabbage or coleuort leaves, 
tares, peajr, and whey to drink. 

Heads, among hunters, a term applied to all 
thole in deer that have double buts, or the 
antlers, royals, and crochcs turned down¬ 
wards. 

Heads of fo many crochcs : all heads of derr, 
which do not bear above three or four, the- 
crochcs being placed aloft, all of one height, in 
form of a duller of nuts, generally go by tliia 
name. 

HEARSE, among hunters, a hind of the fccond 
year of her age. See Brock, and IIind. 
HEART, fickncfs, fee Anticor. 

HEAVY ; to reft heavy upon the hand, is faid of 
a horfe, who, through the foftnefs. of his neck, 
weaknef* of his back, and weight of his foie- 
quarters, or, through wearinefx, throws hi in hit 
upon tlse hcidle; but withal, wiihput making 
any rcfiflancc, or any effort to force the hoilc- 
man's hands. Thus they fay, 

Your liorfc has too great an appui, or rrll upon 
the bridle; he is heavy upon the hand ; trot. 

him 
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him upon his haunches, and fuflain or hear up 
with the bridle. 

By flopping him, and making him go back fre¬ 
quently, you may make him light upon the 
hand, and To cor reft that fault, if it comes only 
from lazincfs and fliifnefs; but ii it proceeds 
from a deiett in the back, there is no remedy 
for it. 

Though a hotfe is heavy upon the hand, yet that 
is not fo gicat a fault as if lie pic lied and re- 
•filled the hand. 

1 II.CK, a kind of engine for taking filh in the ri¬ 
ver Ouie, A idlmun heck is a grate to catch 
that fort ol fsfh. 

HEDGE-SPARROW. TlieEnglifh appellation 
for a fpecies of the motacilla. Sec Si’Aiisow, 
Hkock. 

HEEL of a horfe. SccFarrkiry. 

Hkki. of a horle, is the lower hinder-part of the 
loot, comprehended between the quarters, and 
rppoftte to the toe. This being the part that 
is armed with the fpur, the word heel is taken 
from the fpur itfcll : hence they fay, “ This 
horfeuiidei(lands the heels well; he knows the 
heels; he obeys the heels; he anfwers the heels; 
he is vciV well upon the heels:" the meaning 
of all which is, that the horfe obeys the fpurs ; 
which, in cfTctt, is Hying from them. Make 
him flv from the right heal, make him fly irom 
the left. To tide a horfe upon the hand and 
hceis, is to make him take the aids of the hands 
and the heels with a tender feufe. To ride a 
horfe fiom one heel to the other, is to make 
him go tide.ways, fotnetimrs to one heel, loinc- 
times to another: lor inflance,having gone ten 
paces in Hying from the right heel, you make 

. him, without Hopping, go Hill (ide-wavs in 
flying from the left heel, and fo on alter¬ 
nately. 

HEELER, or bloody-heeled cock; a fighting 
cock, that ftrikes or wounds much with his 
fpurs. Cork-mailers know fuch a cock while a 
chicken, by the flriking of his two heels toge¬ 
ther in his going. See Game Cock.. 

HEIN USE, with hunters , denotes a roe-buck of 
the iourth year. 

HELPS, or AIDS. To teach a horfe his lefTon, 
there are fe vch helps or aids to be known; thefe 
are the voice, rod, hit, or fnafHc, the calves of 
the legs, the flit t ups, the fpur, and the ground. 
No 115. j ( 


Thefe helps arc, occafionally, turned into cor- 
reflions. See A to. 

HERBE (grafs, a word, in the French academies, 
fignifying a reward ; or fume good Huff given 
to a horfe that has worked well in the manage. 
HERBER; a French word in ufe among farri¬ 
ers, importing the following application. 

For fomc difeafes, fuch as thofc of the head and 
the arrticor, they put into a horfe’s counter a 
piece of hellebore route, which makes it (well 
and fuppurate. 

HERN, or heron, a large wide water-fowl, with 
a long neck and bill, that flies high, and feeds 
upon filh. 

A hern at fiegr, is a hern Handing at the watcr- 
fule, .rnd watching for prey. 

A flight for the hern: this flight hath !cfs of 
art in it than pirj ure to the beholders; and, 
to fn the truth, the flight is {lately and moil 
noble. 

It is lefsdilTicu'.t to teach a lnwlt to fly at fowl, 
than it is to come 1.11:0 and love t'n.-lure; the 
fiid being natural, and no* the hid : !. tiiat there 
is iefs induflrv to be tiled in making a r..w<* fly 
the hern titan water-fowl. 

To the firlt, flic is initigated by a natural pro- 
puifity and infligation ; to the latter, Ihc is 
brought with ait and pains, and much diligence. 
At the beginning of March hems begin to make 
their paflage: if therefore you will adopt your 
falcons for the hern, you mull not let them fly 
longer at the river, and withal, you mull pull 
them down to make them light; which :s done 
by giving hearts, and flefh of lambs and calves, 
all'o chickens; but give them no wild meats. 
HERXERY, a place where herns breed. 
HIDE-BOUND. See Farriery, p. 250.. 
Hide-bound in alfes; 

REMEDY. 

let bleed urJer the tail, and rub it vith bay 
Jolt, then i’lui/c and bail a handful of fennel 
roots in new unit, tilth an ounce oj lupins, or 
grey pt-u/e, and as muih camomile. Give a pint 
at a time, morning and evening. 

Hide-bound in cattle. 

CURE. 

Bleed them in the neck vein, then take a handful 
of rue, hyjfop, Jagc, jitheijew, Jouihcrnwcod, 
rofiemary, every one oj thefe hubs a handfuls 
(hop and grind thrj'e together, then take a quart 

d 
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cf ft rang ale or beer, and put to the herbs, and | 
jiir them together, and then ft rain the herb as 
veil’ ns pojfiidy you can from the ale ; and then 
take long pepper, fenugreek, tunnerick, anijkds, 
andlitjnoi it e-powder; make, alitheft info powder, 
and take two penny-worth offaUad-oU ; mix all 
t’l- fe zr:.‘h the jute 1 of the herbs and afe. make 
them v,i!’i warm, and ft; g: tv it to the bead ; and 
if they be zee if; end Jar Jpvnt, then yon viuft tut 
than in the dew-lap, and put in fame i ear*-foot, 
t~r fp>cai-giaj\, u-ith [ah and batter, and they 
trill mold pi e/ently. 

HIGH BEARING COCK, among cockers, fig- 
iiincs one that is larger than the cock he fights 
with; as a lotv bearing cock, is one over-match¬ 
ed for height. 

HIND, among hunters, a female flag fo called in 
the firfl yearol its age. 

HIND-CALF, a male hart, or hind of the firfl 
yar. .She fawns in Ajnil and May. 

Hir-SHOT ; a horfe is faid to be fitch, when he 
is wrung, or has fprairted lii.s haunches or hips, 
fo as to rclaxatc tlu ligaments that keeps the 
1-onc in its due place ; alfo when the hip-bone 
is icniovcd out ol its place ; this happens many 
■wavs, as ly a wrench, fliuke, or flip, {train. 
Aiding, nr tailing. The figns to know it, are, 
the hotle will lialt, and go lidding, and the fore 
hip will tall tower than the other, nay, in time, 
the fleflt will con fume away; fo that if it be 
left alone too long, it will never be cured. See 
ilrains in I'ahrikry, p. p.28 and a y. 

HOG-STEER, among hunters, implies a wild- 
boar, three vrars old. 

HOODING a hawk, fee Hawkin’ g. 

HOOF ol a horfe, is all that horn which appears 
when his foot is fet to the ground : the hoof 
litould be of a figure very near round, and not 
longifh.efpecialiy towards the heel, for long feet 
arc worth nothing. See Hoksk. 

H tor of a horfe, difoidered, fee Farr l ERY, 
p. 250. 

IIORN-GF.LD, a tax within the bounds of afo- 
reft, for all manner of homed beads. 

HORSE. In the I.inmran fyftotn, the horfe forms 
a diHiu£l genus of animals of the order of bel- 
Iut; the characters of which arc thefe: the fore¬ 
teeth arc fix in each jaw, the upper being ere ft 
ht'd parallel, and the lower more prominent; 
the canine teeth arc Angle, placed at a difiance 


non 

fr .m the reft, and not much longer { and the 
hoof is u’liole and undivided. According to 
thefe definitions, the cquus cabal 1 us, or horfe, 
the afs, the wild afs. the mule, and the zebra, 
arc included in the fame genus. 

The horfe appeats to be the moft beautiful of 
all quadiupcds: the noble extent of his form, 
the glofiy fmouthnefs ol his (kin, the graceful 
cafe of his morions, liis llrcngth, and above all, 
liis activity and utility, render him one ol the 
piiitcipal objects of human curiofny and care j 
and teach us to regard hint as an animal itt whole 
welfare we are ellenti.dlv interclled. He is the 
moft genetotts, docile, fpiiiud, attd yet obedi¬ 
ent, of ail creatures ; adapted for every purpofe, 
the chace, the draught, and the race ; and pro¬ 
duced in alinull every p irt of the world, with 
as little variation as can well be expcfled. We 
{hull 1 here lore give one general defeription of 
this noble quadruped, remaikiug his varieties 
as wc proceed, and explaining his multifarious 
qualities. 

To form an adequate idea or this (lately animal 
in his native fintpliciiv, wc 11111II not look lor 
him in the paflttrc or (tables, to which he has 
been configued by matt, but in thufc wild and 
extenfive plains wet*: lie has been originally 
produced, where he ranges without contruttl, 
and tints in all the variety of luxurious nature. 
In this happy ftatc of independence, he di Idains 
the aflillance of man, which only tends to fer- 
vitude. lit thole boundlefs trafis where lie ex¬ 
patiates at liberty, he feems not to be incom¬ 
moded with the inconveniences to which he is 
obnoxious in Europe. In the happier climates 
of Africa, the verdure of the fields fupply his 
wants; and the genial warmth ol the Iky is well 
adapted to his conilitution, which naturally 
feems formed for heat. His enemies are few ; 
for none but the larger kind of animals will 
venture to attack him, any one of which he is 
ftngly aide to overcome: but he leeks his fafety 
in focicty ; and, in thofu countries,-it is not 1111- 
ufual to fee five or fix hundred hotfes feeding 
together. 

As they are naturally mild in (licit difpofuion', 
they arc fattsfied with temaining entirely on the 
defenfive. The paliurc* fupply them abundant¬ 
ly with food; and all their precautions are 
merely fur limit fee mi tv, in calc of a fttrpiilal. 

When- 
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Whenever they fleep in the forcfis, one of their 
number performs the office of ccntincl, to warn 
his afTociates of approaching danger; and this 
commiffion they execute by turns. If, while 
they are feeding by day, any man approaches 
them, their ccntinel boldly advances towards 
him, as ii to examine his ftrength, or to intimi¬ 
date him from proceeding. If the perfon ad¬ 
vance within piilol-lhot, the ccntincl alarms his 
fellows by a loud kind of fnorting; on which 
fignal they all tlv oil with the rapidity ol the 
wind, their faithful ccmincl always bin ging up 
the rear. 

Though the horfe is found in almofl all coun¬ 
tries, it is evident that the colder climales do not 
agree with his conflitution ; lor in them iiis 
form is altered, and lie is found not oulv dimi¬ 
nutive, but ill-fh.iped. We have the tcllimony 
of the ancients that there were wild horfes once 
iu Europe: at prefeut, however, they are to- 
tally brought under lubjefiion ; and even thole 
in America, are of Sputiilh original, which be¬ 
ing fent hither on the fiill difeovery of the 
country, have fitiec become wild, and over- 
fpread all the fouth of that s ail continent, al- 
niofl to the Straits of Magellan. Theic arc in 
general a ftnall breed, of about fourteen hands 
high : their jaws are thick; their joints arc 
clumPy; and their cars and neck arc long. They 
arc lamc/l with facility ; hoiTcs being naturally 
gentle, complying creatures, and refilling ra¬ 
ther Prom Pear than ubflinacv. They are caught 
hv means of a kind of nuofc; and then held 
fail by their leg*, and tied to trees, where they 
are left lor the (pace of two days w ithout either 
food or water, By that time they begin to grow 
l.iint, and confenuemly become manageable ; 
and, iu a lew weeks, every trace of the'; origi¬ 
nal wildmTs is loll. If by any accident they 
arc once more let at liberty, thiv never become 
wild again, but know the voices of their maf- 
ters and obey their calls. 

Important AJviit before buying * Horfe. 
Nothing more true than the common obferva- 
tiun, that in the art of horfemanihip, the moll 
difficult part is that of giving proper dirr£lious 
for the purchafmg a horfe free from fault and 
bleintlli. The deceptions in this branch of Ual- 
fic being looked on in a left fraudulent light than 
they feem to Uclcrvc, and of confeqttcucc are 


more frequently praQifed, it (hall therefore^ 
my bufinefs, to fhew, in the bed manner lam'' 
able, the imperfections which, from cither na¬ 
ture or mifchance, every horfe is liable to. 

IN THE STABLE. 

See the horfe you are about to purchafe in the 
liable, without any perfon being in the Hal! with 
him, and if he has any complaint in his legs he 
will foon fhew it, by altering the fituation of 
them, taking up one and fitting down the other; 
and this denotes his being foundered or over, 
worked. 

On 01 during him nut, let no one be the lad in 
the liable but yourfelf; youfliould alfb, if pof- 
ftble, he the firft in, left the owner, or fome of 
his quick einilfarics, take an opportunity to fig 
him; a practice common among dealers, in order 
to make the tail fliew as if it carried very high, 
when, in reality, the day after he will, in ap¬ 
pearance, be live pound worfe. 

THE EVES. 

This is the proper time to examine his eyes, 
which may be done in a dark liable, with a 
candle, ot rather in the day time when he is led 
from the Hal!; caufe the man who leads him to 
flop at the liable door juft as his head peeps out, 
and all his body is Hill within. If the white of 
the eye appears rcddilh at the bottom, or o! a 
colour like a withered leaf. I would not advife 
you to purchafe him. A moon-eyed horfe is 
known by his weeping, and keeping his eyes al- 
mofl lluu at the beginning of the diilemper: as 
the moon changes, he generally recovers his 
fight, and in a fortnight or three weeks fees as 
well as btiorc he had the diforder. Dealers, 
when they have fucli ahoife to fell, at the time 
of his weeping always tell you that In has got a 
bit of draw or hay in his eve, or that he has re¬ 
ceived fume blow: they alfo take care to wipe 
away the humour, to prevent its being feen; but 
a manlhouid trull only himfclf in buying horfes, 
and above all, be very exaft in examining the 
eyes. In this he muft have regard to lime and 
place where he makes the examination. Bad 
eyes may appear good in winter, when fnow is 
upon the ground; and often good ones appear 
bad, according<to the pofuion of the horfe. Ne¬ 
ver examine a hotfe's eyes by the fide of a white 
wall, where the dealer always clioofc to iliew 
one that is moon-eyed. 
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The moon-eyed horfe has always one eye big¬ 
ger than the other, and above his lids you may 
generally difeover wrinkles or circles. 

11 you obferre a flefliy excrcfcnce that proceeds 
irom the corner of the eye, and covers a part 
ol thepupil, and is in lhape almoft like the beard 
of an oyfler, though fecmingly a matter of no 
great confequence.yet is what I call a whitlow 
in the eye, and it iuffered to grow, it draws a- 
w«y part of the .nourishment of the eye, and 
fometitnes occalions a total privation of fight: 
on the contrary, if the eyes are round, big, black 
and fliining; il the black of the eye fill the pit, 
or outward circumference, fo that in moving 
very little of the white appeareth, they are figns 
of goodnefs and mettle. The eye which in ge¬ 
nera] is cfleetncJ the beft, is that which is nei¬ 
ther final] nor large, but be fure to obferve that 
the chryftaline U thoroughly tranfparent, for 
without that, no kind of eye can be faid to be 
good, 

COUNTENANCE. 

After having carefully Satisfied yourfelfa- to his 
eyes, let him be brought out, and have him Hand 
naked before you; then take a flri St view of his 
countenance, particularly with regard to the 
chearfulnefs of it, this being an excellent glafs 
to obferve his goodnefs and befl perfections. Be 
careful you ate not deceived by the marks in his 
face, as frequently a good looking ftar is made 
of cat’s fkin. If his cart be fmali, iharp, fhon, 
pricked, and moving ; or if they are Jong, but 
yet well fet ou, and well carried, it is a mark of 
goodnefs ; if they arc thick, laved, or lolling, 
wide fet, and nnmoving, they arc figns of dul- 
nefs, and of an evil nature. 

A lean forehead, fwelling outward, the mark of 
a feather in his face fet high, with a white flar 
or ratch of an indifferent fize, and even placed, 
m white fnip on the nofe or Jip, they are marks 
of beauty and goodnefs; on the contrary, a fat, 
cloudy, or frowning countenance, the mark in i 
bis lace ftanding low, as under his eyes, if his | 
ilar or ratch Hand awry, and inflead of a fnip 
bis nofe b* raw and unhairy, or bis face gene¬ 
rally bald, they are figns oi deformity. 
STRANGLES. 

Hahdic his cheeks, or chaps, and if you find the 
bones lean end thin, the fpace wide between 
then, the tiuropplc or windpipe big as you can 


gripe, and the void place without knots or ker¬ 
nels, and the jaws lo great that the neck feetneth 
to couch with them, they are all figns of great 
wind, courage, foundnefs of head and body; on 
the contrary, if the chaps are fat and thick, the 
the fpace between them clofed up with grofs 
fubftance, and the thropple little, they are figns 
of fhort wind and much inward foulnefs: fliould 
the void place be full of knots and kernels, be¬ 
ware of the ffrar.glcs or glanders, the former ot 
which may be eafily difeovered by a (welling 
between the two nether jaw bones, which dil- 
charges a white matter. This difordcr ufually 
appears about three, four, or five years old ; 
there is no young horfe but what is fubjeit to it 
either perfetlly or imperfectly ; there is alfo a 
difordcr which is called the Baflaid Strangles, 
which appears fometimes like, and fometitnes 
different from the true flranglcs. The baftard 
ftrangles is what proves the horfe has not thrown 
off his true flranglcs, hut that fomc foul bu¬ 
rnouts arc Dill left behind ; this difordcr may 
comeat four, five, fix, or even feven years of 
age. A continual langour at work, and feem 
ingly perpetually weary, without any vifiblc ail¬ 
ment, is a certain fign that he is not clear of 
this diforder, which fometimes will affeft the 
foot, the leg, the ham, the haunch, the flioul- 
der, the breait, or the eye, and without care in 
this latter cafe, may corrupt the pupil of the eve, 
as the final 1.pox does in men. 

MORFOUNDERING. 

There is alfo another difordcr, much like the 
flranglcs, which is called Morfoundering, and 
appears by a running at the nofe, but the (well¬ 
ing under the jaw is ffcfs. 

GLANDERS. 

The glanders are difeovered by a running at 
the nofe, either on the one fide or the other : 
feel if he has any flat glands fafiened to the ne¬ 
ther jaw, which give him pain when you profs 
them; and remember that a running at one nof- 
tiil is worfc than at both. See Glanders. 
FIVES. 

When the jaws arc fit ait, that the neck fwell- 
eth above them, it is a fign of fhort wind; but 
if the fwelling be long, and clofe by his chaps, 
like a whetflone, then be fure he has the vives, 
which is a difletnper moft frequent in high 
mountainous countries, cfpecially to horfes that 
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«re not ufed to tlie crudities produced in the 
Aomach by the fpring and fountain waters that 
rife in hilly grounds: Aanding waters, or thofe 
of very little current, are the leaA dangerous, 
and feldom caufe the vives, but very deep wells 
ate bad. 

NOSTRILS. 

JT his noArils be open, dry, wide, and large, fo 
as upon any flraiuingthe inward rednefs is dif- 
cove red; il'his muzzle be final!, his mouth deep, 
and his lips equally meeting, they arc figns of 
health and wind ; but ihould his noflrils be 
fltait, his wind is then little. Should you find 
the muzzle to be grofs, his fpirit will be dull. 
If his mouth be (hallow, he wilt never carry the 
bit well, and if his upper will not reach his 
under lip, old age and infirmity, mark him for 
carrion. 

AGE. 

Rcfpcfiing the ageof a horfe that is fit for work, 
lie ihould have forty teeth: twenty-four grind¬ 
ers, which teach us nothing, and fixteen others, 
which have their names, and difeover his age. 
As mares ufually have no tu(ks, their teeth are 
only thirty-fix. A colt is foaled without teeth j 
in a few days he puts out four, which arc call¬ 
ed pincers, or nippers; foon after appear the 
four feparators; next to the pincers, it is fonic- 
times three or four months before the next, 
called corner teeth, pulh forth. Tliefc twelve 
colt’s teeth, in the front of the mouth, conti¬ 
nue, without alteration, till the colt is two 
ypars and a half old, which makes it difficult, 
without grogt care, to avoid being impofed on 
during that intcval, if the feller finds it his in- 
tereft to make the colt pafs for either younger 
or older than he really is: the only rule you 
have then to judge bv is his coat, and the hairs 
of his inane and tail. A colt oi one year has a 
fupple, rough coat, rcfcmhling that of a water 
(panic!, and the hair of his mane, and tail feels 
like flux, and hangs like a rope untwiitrd; 
whereas a colt of two years has a flat coat, and 
Arait hairs, like a grown horfe. 

At about two years and a half old, fomrtimes 
burner, foinctimcs later, according as he has 
been led, a horfe begin* to change his teeth. The 
pincers, which come the firft, are alfo the Kill 
that full; fo that at three years he has four 
boric's, and eight colt’s tetcb, which arc cafilv 
No 1:5. £ h 


known apart, the former being larger, Aatter, 
and yellower than the other, aud (freaked from 
the end quite into the gums. 

Thefe four horfe pincers have, in the middle 
of their extremities, a black hole, very deep; 
whereas thofe of the colt are round and white. 
When the horfe is coming four years old, he 
lofcs his four feparators, or middle teeth, and 
puts forth four others, which follow the fame 
rule as the piticors. He has now eight horfe*s 
teeth, and four colt’s. At five years old he (beds 
the four corner, which are his left colt's teeth, 
and is called a horfe. 

During this year alfo, his four talks (which are 
chiefly peculiar to horfes) come behind the 
others; the lower ones often four months be¬ 
fore the upper; but whatever may be vulgarly 
thought, a horfe that has the two lower tufks, 
if he has not the upper, may be judged to be un¬ 
der five years old, unlefs the other teeth.fliew 
the contrary ; lor fome horfes that live to be 
very old never have any upper tufLs at all. The 
two lower tufks are one of the mod certain rules 
that a horfe is coming five years old, notwith- 
Aanding his colt’s may not be all gone. 

Jockies and breeders, in order to make their 
colts feem five years old when they are but 
four, pull out their laft colt’s teeth ; but if all 
the colt's teeth are gone, and tufks appear, you 
may be certain this trick has been played : an¬ 
other artifice they ufe, is to beat the bars every 
day with a wooden mallet, in the place where 
tufks are to appear, in order to make them feent 
hard, as if the tufks were juft ready to cut. 
When a horfe is coming fix years old, the two 
lower pincers fill up, and iuitead of the holes 
above-mentioned, fliew only a black fpot. Be¬ 
twixt fix and feven the two middle teeth fill up 
in the fame manner; and between feven and 
eight the corner do the like ; after which it is 
(.iid to be impofliblc to know certainly the age 
oi a horfe. he having no loitgei any mark in the 
mouth. 

You can indeed only have recourfc to the tufks, 
and the fitu.ition ot the teeth, oi which fee all 
the particulars under the aiticle .let, 

B.lliBS. 

For the barbs, look under his tongue, and fee if 
lie has not two flcfliy expediences 011 the under 
palate, like little bladders. It iccuis to be a 
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mere trifle, but tbefe, however, will hinder a 
horfe from drinking at ufual; and if he does 
pot drink, freely, he eats the left, and lan. 
gpifhea from day to day, perhaps without any 
one's taking notice of it. 

LAMPAS. 

The lampas is known by opening the horfe’s 
mouth, and looking'at his upper palate, to fee 
if the flefh comes down below the inner teeth : 
this gives him pain in eating his oats, and even 
his hay, when it is tob harlh ; though he can 
very well manage bran, graft, or kind hay. 

GIGGS UPON THE UPS. 

When you have looked in the horfe’s mouth 
without finding either of the two diforders 
above, turn up his lips both upper and under, 
and perhaps you may find feveral finall elevati¬ 
ons, like little white blifters, which make the 
' infide of the lips uneven. This defett may be 
felt with the finger, and is what hinders horfes 
from eating as ufual; and this is what is called 
giggs upon the lips. 

GAGG-TEETH. 

Gagg-teeth is a defe£l that rarely happens 
to young horfes, and is to be difeovered by put¬ 
ting the coh’s foot into the mouth, and look¬ 
ing at the large grinders, which in this cafe ap¬ 
pear unequal, and in eating catch hold of the 
infide of the cheeks, caufing great pain, and 
making them refufc their food. 

JUS BREAST 

From his head look down to his bread, and fee 
that it be*broad, outfwelling, and adorned with 
many features, for this (hews llrength: the little, 
*or fmail bread (hews weaknefs, as the narrow 
one is apt to dumble. 

THE ANTICOR, OR ANTICOW. 

. Put your hand betwixt his fore legs, and feel if 
he has a fweliing there from the (heath quite up 
between the fore legs; fuch a fweliing is called 
the anticor, or anticow, and is mortal to horfes 
if they are not foon relieved. It proceeds from 
different caufes, viz. the remains of an old dif- 
temper which was never perfectly cured, or af¬ 
ter which the horfe was too foon put to labour, 
from too much heat contrafied in the fiablc, by 
being kept up a long time without airing, or 
from having lod too large a quantity of bjood 
in what part foever the vein was opned. When 
you touch a fweliing of this kind the imprelbons 
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of the .finger* remain for Come time, as if yon 
had made them in a bit of puffpafte, filling up 
•gain by degrees, a* the pafte would rife, rhw 
fweliing contains bloody water, that infinuatea 
between the fleflt and the (kin, and psoves that 
all the blood in the. veins is corrupted. 

HIS THIGHS AND LEGS. 

From thence look down his elbow to the knee, 
and fee thar the fore thighs be rufli grown, well 
horned within, finewed, delin', and ouifwelling, 
thofe being ferns of ftrengh, as on the contrary 
are of we«knefs. If bn knees bear a propor¬ 
tion to each other, be lean, fnewy, and ck»(c 
knit, they are good ; but :i otic is bigger or 
rounder tiian the other, the horfe has received 
mifehief : if they aiegrofs, he is gou'y, and if 
lie has fears, or the hair be broken, be wait of 
a Humbling jade, and peipetual taller. 

SPLENJS. 

From his knee look down his legs to his paderns, 
and if you find them clean, lean, lat, luicwy, 
and the inward Lough oi his knee walunil 
Crams, or hair broken, it lhews a good fbape 
and foundnefs : but if on the infide of the leg 
you find hard knots, they arc fplents, of which 
there are three forts. The fimple iplent, which 
appears within the leg under the knee, remote 
from the great nerve and the joint of the knee, 
ought not to hinder a man from buying a good 
hoife, for it gives him no pain, is only difagrcc- 
able to the fight, and goes away in time of il- 
felf. All the three forts ol fplents, arc known 
by the fame rule ; for whenever you fee a tu¬ 
mour upon the flat of the leg, yheilter within 
or without, ii it be under the knee, and appears 
hard to the touch, it is a fpleut; and when it is 
fituated **sabove deferibed, it fignifies nothing; 
hut when it comes upon the joint of the knee, 
without any intci val, it lofcs the name ol fplent, 
and may be called a fufee : it then, as one may 

eafily conceive, makes the leg of a horfe did”, 

and hinders him from bending his knees ; con- 
fcquently it obliges him to Humble, and even 
fall, ansi after a violent cxcrcife makes him 
lame. Reft alone cures the lamcnels, but not 
the fufice. 

The third kind of fplent, whether within or 
without, is when you feel it between the nerve 
and the bone, and fometimes even at the end of 
the nerve; this is called a nervous fplent, and is 
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the worft of all the Juodt; befidet that, the 
horfe is never here fo firm footed, but that he 
limps- at every little degree of labour. The 
French rejeft every horfe that has a fplent, very 
often without knowing how to diftinguiih them; 
'and one that has only a fimple fplent, is as bad 
in their eyes as one that has the other fort: but 
a fimple fplent always goes away of itfelf by 
the time a horfe is eight or nine years old. 
OSSKLETS. . 

There are atfo three kinds of oflelets, which 
are of the fame nature as fplcnts, and Tome per- 
Ions take them for the fame thing; but there is 
this difference however between them, that 
fplents come near the knees, and ofields near 
the fetlocks. Their feat is indifferently within 
or without the leg. 

The firfl is the fimple oficlet, which docs not 
grow near the joint of the fetlock of the nerve. 
This need not hinder any man from buying a 
horfe, becaufe it puts him to no inconvenience, 
and very often goes away of itfelf without a re¬ 
nted)’. The fecund is that which defeends into 
the fetlock, and hinders the motion of that 
joint: this occafions a horfe to flumble and 
fall, and with a very little work to become lame. 
The thiid has its feat between the bone and the 
no:ve, and fometimes upon the nerve ; 'it To 
much incommodes a liorfc, that he cannot ftand 
firm but limps on every little occafioo. 

WINDG ALLS. 

There are alfo three kinds of tvindgalls, which 
appear to the eye much like oifelcis, but are 
not, however, juil in the fame places ; nor do 
they feel like them, for circlets are hard, but 
windgails give way to the touch. Some hoi fes 
are more liable to thefe than others, and that for 
fcveral rcafons. Some proceed from old worn- 
out fires and others by being worked too young. 
A fimple windgatl is a little tumour, between 
tlic (kin and the flefh,-round the fetlocks :Witen 
it appears at a good diftance From the large 
nerve, it does not lame the horfe; and if. he 
has but age on-his fide, tliat^it, be under ten 
yeafrs old, at mod, he will be as ufeful as before 
provided the work you put upon him to be not 
of the moil laborious kind : however a horfe 
as much better -without, than with even this fort 
of fimple windgall, which confifts of thin ikins, 
-full of red liguid,. and foft to the touch. 'The 


nervous windgall aufwers the fame defeription, 
only, as the fimple ones come upon the fetlock, 
or a little above it, upbn the leg bone, in the 
very place of oflelets, nervous ones come be • 
hind the fetlock, upon the great nerve, which 
makes t hem ef worfe confequence, for they ne¬ 
ver fail to lame a hosfe after much fatigue. 
Thefe windgails may happen upon any of the 
legs, but fome of them are more dangerous than 
others, in proportion as they prefs the nerve, 
and are capable of taming the horfe ; and take 
notice, by the way, that windgails axe more 
troublefome in funimer, than in winter, efpeci- 
ally in very hot weather when the pores are all 
open. The third fort is the bloated windgall* 
and is of the worft fort when they come over 
the hind part of the fetlock, between the bone 
and the large nerve, and make the horfe fo 
lame, at every little thing he docs, that he can- 
fcarcc fet his foot on the groundThey appear 
on both fulcs the leg, without as well as with¬ 
in; and when you touch them with your hand, 
or finger, they feel like a pig’s or cow's blad¬ 
der, full of wind. If under his knees there-are 
fcabs on theinfule, it is the fpeedy or fwifr cut, 
and in that cafe he will but ill endure gallop¬ 
ing ; if above the pallet ns, on the infide, you 
find fcabs, it (hews tiitei icring; but if the fcabs. 
be generally over Ins legs, it is either occafiuned 
by foul keeping, ora fpice of the mange. 
i’ASTEHN. 

Take care-that the pattern joint be clear and 
well knit together, and that the pattern be 
ftrong, fbort, and upright; for if the firft be 
big, or fwelled, beware of finew {trains ; if the 
other be long, weak, or bending, the limbs will 
be hardly able to carrv the body without tiring. 

' HOOFS. 

The hoofs fhould be black, fmooth, 2nd tough, 
rather long than round, deep, hollow, and full, 
founding: for white hoofs are tender, and carry 
a Ihuc ill, and a brittle hoof will carry no fhuc 
at all: a flat hoof that is pumiced, lhews foun¬ 
dering ; and a hoof that is empty, and hollow- 
founding, lhews a decayed inward part, by rea-- 
fun of fome wound or dry founder. If the hair 
lye fmooth and c'.ofe about the crown of the 
hoof, and the fUTt flat and even, then all is per¬ 
fect ; but fhould the hair there be rough, the 
ikin {cabbed, aud the flefh riling, you may theq 
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be apprefcenGvc of a ring bone, a crown fcab, 
or a quitter bone. 

CIRCLED FEET. 

Circled Feet are very eafy to be known : they 
are when you fee little cxcrcffcnces round the 
hoof, which cnclofe the foot, and appear like 
f6 many Ttnall circles. Dealers, who have fuch ■ 
"horfes, never fail to rafp round their hoofs, in 
order to make them fmooth; and to conceal 
the rafping, when they are to fliew them for 
fale, they black the hoofs all over; for without 
that, one may ealily perceive what has been 
done, and feeing the mark of the rafp, is a proof 
that thehorfe is fubjefl to this accident. As to 
the catifes, it proceeds from the remains of 
an old dillcmpcr, or from having been founder* 
ed ; and rhedifeafe being cured, without care 
being taken of the feet, whereupon the circula* 
lion of the blood not being regularly made, 
efpecially round the crown, between the hair 
and the horn, the part lofes its nourilhmgnt, and 
rontrafls or enlarges itfclf in proportion as the 
horfe is worked. If thefe circles were only ob 
the furfacc, the jocky’s method of rafping them 
down would then be good for nothing ; but 
they form themfelves aifo within the feet, as 
well as without, and confequently prefs on the 
icnfiblc part, and make a horfe limp with ever 
fo little labour. One may jufliy compare a 
horfe i n this fituation, to a man that has corns 
on his feet, and yet is obliged to walk a long way 
in (hoes that are too tight and flubborn : a horfe 
therefore is worth a great deal Iefs on this ac¬ 
count. 

BOW LEGGED. 

After having well examined the feet, Hand a- 
bout three paces from his fhouiders, and look 
carefully that he is not how legged, which pro* 
reedsfioin two different caufes ; firfl, from na¬ 
ture, when a horfe has been got by a worn-out 
fiallion * and fecondly, from his having been 
worked too young; neither in the one cafe nor 
the other is the horfe of any value, breaufe he 
never can be fute-footed ; it is alfo a difagree- 
able fight if the knees point forwards, and bis 
legs turn in under him, fo that the knees come 
much further out than tin feet; it is what is 
vailed a bow-legged hoife, s ml fuch a one ought 
to »e rejected for any fervite whatfoever, as lie 
i.ci vi tan ilaud hrm on his legs; and how hand* 
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fome foever he may otherwife be, be fliould oft 
no account be ufed for a fill lion, becaufe all iiis 
progeny will have the fame deformity. 

HEAD. 

Then ftand by his fide, and take particular no¬ 
tice that his head be w'cll fet on; for if thick fet, 
be allured it will caufe him to turn up his nofe 
for want of wind, which caufes a horfe to carry 
his head difagreeably high, and occafions a 
ticklilh mouth. 

NECK . 

His neck fhould be fmall at the fetting on of bis 
head, and long, growing deeper to the Ihouldcrs, 
with a high, fining, and thin mane, long, and 
fomewhat curling: thofc being beautiful cha¬ 
racters ; on the contrary, a head ill fet on is a 
great deformity. 

POLE-EVIL. 

To have a large bignefs or fwclling in the nape 
of the neck, {hews the pole-evil. To have a 
fhort thick neck, like a bull, to have it falling 
in the withers, to have a low, weak, thick, or 
falling crcA, fhews want of iirength and mettle. 
THE MANE. 

Much hair on the mane fhews dulncfs, as too 
thin a mane fhews fury; and to have none, or 
(bed, fhews the worm in it, the itch, or nun- 
ginefs. 

THE SHOULDERS. 

In fiicwing a liorfc, a dealer or jockey will ge¬ 
nerally place him with his fore feet on a higher 
ground than his hind ones, in order that the 
(boulder may appear further on his back, and 
make him higher in fight than hereaflv is: but 
be fore to caufe him to be le»l on Icvei giound, 
and fee that bis fhouiders lie well into his back ; 
for an upright fhouhlered hoife carries his 
weight too forward, which is di (agreeable, and 
unfafe to his rider. Have his fore legs fiand 
even, and you will then have it in your power 
to judge of his fhouiders. If you do not obferve 
this, the dealer will contrive that his near leg 
Hands before the other, as the fhouiders, in that 
pofition, appear to lay further in the back. If 
his knees Hand nearly clofc, and his toes quite 
in a lihe, not turning in, nor yet turning 
out, be affined he will not cut: ii he takes hi* 
legs up a moderate height, and neither clam- 
hers, nor vet goes too near the ground, be will 
molt likely anfwcr your purpoic. 
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BACK, BODY , &c. 

Obferve that the chine of his back be broad, 
even, and ftrait, his ribs well compaffed, and 
bending outward, his fillets upright, ftrong, 
Jhort, and above an handful between his lafl rib 
and his buckle bone; his belly (hould be well 
let down, yet hidden within his ribs, and his 
fioncs clofc thru ft up to his body, thofe being 
marks of health and goodnefs. Be careful in 
obferving that he has no fwelling in his tciticlcs, 
a diforder that ufually proceeds either from 
fome ftrain in working, or from the horfe's hav¬ 
ing continued too long in the liable, or from 
his putting one leg over any bar, and being 
checked by the halter, or, in a word, from any 
other accident that confines a horfe, makes him 
kick or fling; and bruife his cods, and there is no 
other way of knowing this diftemper, but by 
funic outward fwelling upon the part. 

The coming down of the tcfticles proceeds from 
the fame caufes, vith this difference only, that 
it is a long time of difeovering itfef; whereas 
the other may come in one night. If his chine 
be narrow, he will never carry a faddle well; 
and to have it bending, or faddle backed, fhews 
weaknefs. If his ribs be flat, there is but fmall 
liberty for wind. Should his fillets hang low, or 
weak, he will never climb a hill, or carry a 
burden well. A belly that is clung up, or gaunt, 
and Hones hanging down loofc, are figns of, 
ficknefs, tendernefs, foundering in the body 
and unaptnefs for labour. His buttocks fliould 
be round, plump, full, and in an even level with 
bis body; the narrow, pin buttock, the hog or 
fwine rump, and the falling down let buttock, 
fhews an injury in nature. The horfe that is deep 
in hisgirthing place, isgencrally of great flrength. 
His hinder thighs, or gaftains, fhould be well 
let down even to the middle joint, thick, braw¬ 
ny, full, and fwelling, this being a great (ign of 
flrength and goodnefs; lank and flender thighs 
ihew difability and weaknefs. From the thigh 
bone to the hock it fhould be pretty long, but 
fhort from the hock to the pattern. Obferve 
the middle joint behind, and if it be nothing 
but fkin and bone, veins and (inews, rather a 
little bending than too ftrait, it is perfe£i as it 
fhould be; on the contrary, fhould it have 
chaps or fores on the inward bought, or bead¬ 
ing, it is a Callender. 

No. a6. S 


SPAVINS. 

Should the joint be generally fwelled all over, 
he muft have had a blow or a bruife ; if in any 
particular part, as in the pot, or hollow part, or 
on the infid*, the vein lull and proud, and the 
fwelling foft, it is a blood fpavin; you cannot 
therefore take too much care in examining the 
houghs of delicate horfes, for let the fwelling 
appear ever fo fmall upon the flat of the lower 
part of the hough, within fide, though the horfe 
may not limp, you ought to be :ipprehenfive that 
in time, and with but little labour, the fpavin 
will increafe on him. 

The fat fpavin comes almoft in the fame place 
as the other, but is larger. 

A third kind is the ox fpavin, and this is thought 
theworft of the three. If the fwelling be hard, 
it is a bone fpavin; vou fhould examine a horfe 
thoroughly therefore before you buy him, and, 
in particular, fee'ifail the joints of his legs move 
with equal freedom. Moil horfes that have 
the bone fpavin arc very apt to flart when you 
go to take up their legs, and will hardly let you 
touch them with your hand; examine them well 
therefore with your eye, and fee if, between the 
fetlock and the crown, the leg defeends even 
and fmooth; for if you fee any protuberance 
between the flefh and the fkin, that looks like a 
fort of knot, or kernel, you hare found the de- 
feft. 

A CURB. 

If you obferve the fwelling to be exactly before 
the knuckle, it is a curb, which is an accident 
that may happen in different manners; fuch as 
a ftrain in working, flipping his foot in a hole, 
or in marfliy ground, &c. out of which he pulls 
it with pain, and by that means wrenches his 
hough, without diflocating any thing, and yet, 
without fpeedy care, he may be lamed* 

A RAT's TAIL. 

There is alfo a defeft which is more common 
in the hind than the fore legs, though the latter 
are not quite exempt from it, and it is called 
the Rat’s Tail, and is thus known. When you 
fee from the hind part of the fetlock, up along 
the nerves a kind of line or channel that fepa- 
rates the hair to both fides, this is a rat’s tail; 
aud in fummer there appears a kind of fmall 
dry fcab along this channel; and in winte r 
there iffues out a humidity, like the water from 

the 
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the legs. A horfe may work notwithftanding 
this diforder, for it feldom lames him; it forae- 
times occaGons a ftiffnefs in the legs, and makes 
them trot like foxes, without bending their 
joints. The hind legs fliould be lean, clean, flat, 
and finewy ; for if fat, they will not bear la¬ 
bour ; if fwelled, the greafe is molten into" 
them ; if fcabbed above the patterns, it is the 
fcratches; and if he hath chops under his pat¬ 
terns, he hath what is generally called the 
Rains. 11 he has a good buttock, his tail cannot 
ftand ill, but will be broad, high, flat, and 
couched a little inward. 

A WALK AND 7 ROT IN HAND. 

Having with care examined the horie, let him 
be run in hand a gentle trot; by this you will 
ioon perceive if he is lame or not. Make the 
man lead him by the end of the bridle, as in this 
cafe you cannot be deceived by the man’s being 
too near him. The far fore leg, and near hind 
leg, or the near fore leg, and far hind leg, fliould 
move and go forward at one and the fame time; 
and in this motion, the nearer the horfe taketh 
his limbs from the ground, the opener, the 
evener, and the ihorter is his pace. 

FORGING. 

If he takes np his feet flovenly, it (hews Humb¬ 
ling or iamenefs; to tread narrow, or crofs, 
(hews interfering, or failing; to flep uneven, 
(hews wearinefs, and if he treads long, you may 
be apprehenfive he forges, by which I mean, 
that when he walks, or trots, he ftrikes the toes 
of his hind feet againtt the corners of his (hoes 
before, which occafions a clattering noife as 
you ride ; and this proceeds generally from the 
wcaknefs of his forelegs, he not having ftrength 
in them to raife them up fuf&ciciilly quick to 
make way for tlie hind ones. A horfe of this 
kind is not near fo ferviceable as the horfe ex¬ 
empt from it, and the dealers, to get rid of him, 
will make abundance of pretences: if he has 
been juft (hoed, they will fay the farrier has 
put him on too long Ihoes; if his (hoes are old, 
they will tell you he is juft come off a long jour¬ 
ney, and is much fatigued; you mutt not there¬ 
fore be over credulous to any thing a jockey or 
dealer affirms, for what they fay, is with intent 
to deceive; and it is certain that a horfe who 
(urges can never be furc footed, any mote than 
one who has tottering or buw-Jegs. 


HOR 

WALK AND TROT MOUNTED 
On hit being mounted fee him walk. Obferve 
his mouth, that he pulls fair, not too high, nor 
bearing down : then Sand behind him, and fee 
if he goes narrower before than behind, as every 
horfe that goes well on his legs goes in that 
manner. Take notice that he brulhea not by 
going tooclofe ; a certain fign of his cutting, 
and tiring in travelling. Have nothing to do 
with that horfe who throws his legs confufedly 
about, and croffes them before: this you may 
obferve by (landing exaSly before or behind 
him, as he is going along- In his trot he fliould 
poin his foie legs well, without clambering, nor 
yet as ii he were afraid; and that he throws well 
in his hind legs, which will enable him to fup- 
port his trot, and (hoot his fore parts forward. 

A CANTER, OR GALLOP. 

Iii his canter, obferve he does not fret, but goes 
cool in his pace; and in his gallop, he fliould 
take his feet nimbly from the ground, and not 
raife them too high, but that he ftretcheth out 
his fore legs, and follows nimbly with his hind 
ones and that he cuttcth not under his knee, 
(which is called the fwift or fpeedy cut) that he 
croffcs not, nor claps one foot upon another, 
and ever leadeth with his far fore foot, and not 
with the near one. if he gallops round, and 
raifes his fore feet, he uiay be faid to gallop 
flrongly, but not fwiftly ; and if he labour his 
feet confufedly. and feems to gallop painfully, 
(hews fome hidden Iamenefs ; for in all liis pa¬ 
ces, you (hall particularly obferve that his liiuba 
arc free, without the leaft ftiffnefs. 

TOTTERING LEGS. 

Now that he has been well exercifed in thofe 
different paces, it is your time to examine for 
an infirmity, not eafily difeovered, and that is 
what I call Tottering Legs: you cannot per¬ 
ceive it till after a horfe has galloped for fouie 
time, and then, by letting him reft a little, you 
will fee his legs tremble under him, which is the 
diforder I mean: how haodfome foever the leg* 
of fuch a horfe may be, he never can ftand well 
on them; you are therefore not to mind what 
the jockey fays when he talks of the beauty of 
the limbs, for if you oblige him to gallop the 
horfe, or fatigue him pretty much, (which is 
commonly done in order tu try the creature's 
bottom) you will in all likelihood difeover this 
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deleft, unlefs you fuffer the groom to gallop 
him to the (table door, and put him up in a mo¬ 
ment, which he will certainly endeavour to do. 
if he is confcious of it, while the mafter has an¬ 
other horfe ready to Ihew you. in order to take 
ofF your attention from what he is afraid you 
fhould fee. 

Thus having gone through every requifite ob« 
fervation relative to the qualifications which 
form a complete horfe ; in the purchafe of 
which, the pcrfon fiiould particularly confider 
the end for which he buys, whether for run¬ 
ning, hunting, travelling, draught, or burthen; 
and it is therefore almofi unneceflary to remind 
him that the biggeft and ftrongeft are fitted for 
flrong occafions, burden, draught, or double 
carriage, as the middle fize is for hunting, plea- 
fure, general employments, and the leaft for 
Tummer hackney. The lafl thing X (hall remark 
i% with refpett to 

FOALS or COLTS. 

That a large fhin bone, that is, long from the 
knee to the pafiern, in a foal, thews a tall horfe. 
Double the (pace in a foal, new foaled, betwixt 
his knee and withers, will, in general, be the 
height of him when a complete horfe. 

Foals that arc of iiirring fpirits, wanton of dif- 
pofition, afclive in leaping, running, and chafing, 
ever leading the way, and ftiiving for maAery, 
always prove horfes of excellent mettle; and 
thofe of the contrary difpofition, moft com¬ 
monly jades. 

One general rule, which experience has proved 
to me a good one, is. 

No Foot, no Horse. 

A hnrfc’s ability, and continuance in goodnefs 
is known by his hoofs. 

If they are flrong, fmooth, hard, deep, tough, 
upright, and hollow, that horfe cannot be a 
very bad one ; for they are the foundation of 
'his building, and give a fortitude toall the reft ; 
and if otherwife, he cannot be remarkably good 
or lading. 

That every one, in purchafing a horfe, may be 
guarded againft the moft common external ble- 
suifhea, 1 havg added the annexed plate to (hew 
them, viz. 

No. t. Hew in ike eye. 

8. Splents. 

3. Sinew Jlrain. 
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No. 4* Antiehor, or palpitation of the heart. 

$. A Jfmple Molette. 

6. Blood Spavin. 

7. Nervous Molette behind. 

8 . Dry Spavins. 

9. Wind Gall. 

10. String-halt. 

si. Rat’s Tail an the legs. / 

1 (hall conclude this article, with the following 
observations refpefting a hunting horfe. 

The firft thing that is to be confidered by one 
wbo defigns to match his horfe for his own ad¬ 
vantage, and l.is horfe's credit, is not to flatter 
himfclf with the opinion of his horfe, by fancy¬ 
ing that he is a fwift, when he is a flow gallop- 
per ; and that he is a whoie-runnirig-borfc, thaw 
is, that he will run for miles without a fob at 
the height of his fpced, when he is not able to 
run two or three. Very probably fome gen¬ 
tlemen are led into this error, by their being 
miftaken in tbe fpced of their hounds, who, for 
want of trying them againft other dogs that have 
been really fleet, have fuppofed their own to 
be fo, when in reality they are but of a mid¬ 
dling fpeed; and becaufe their horfe, when 
trained, was able to follow them all day, and 
upon any hour, to command them upon deep 
as well as light earths, have therefore made a 
laJfe conclufion, that their horfe is as fwift as 
the befl; but, upon trial againft a horfe that 
has been rightly trained after hounds that were 
truly fleet, hare bought their experience per¬ 
haps full dear. Therefore it is advifable for all 
lovers of hunting to procure two or three cou¬ 
ple of tried hounds, and once or twice a week 
to follow after them at train-feent; and when 
he is able to top them on all forts of earth, and 
to endure heats and colds ftoutly, then he may 
better rely on his fpeed and toughnefs. 

That horfe which is able to perform a hare- 
chafe of five or fix miles brifkly and courage- 
oufly, till his body be as it were bathed in fweat; 
and then, after the hare has been killed, in a 
nipping frofty morning, can endure to ftand 
till the-fweat be frozen on bis back, fo that he 
can endure to be pierced with the cold as well 
as the heat; and then, even in the extremity of 
cold, to ride another chafe as brifkly, and with 
as much courage as he did the former ; that 
horfe which can thus endure heats and colds ia 
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moft valued by fportfmen. Therefore, in or¬ 
der to make a judgment of the goodnefs of a 
horfe, obferve him after the death of the firft 
hare, if the chafe has been any thing brifk; if, 
when he is cold he fhrinks up his body, and 
draws his legs up together, it is an infallable 
Ggn of want of vigour and courage; the like 
may be done by the flackening of his girths af¬ 
ter the firft chafe, and from the dulnefs of 
his teeth, and the dulnefs of his countenance, 
all which are true tokens of famtnefs and being 
tired; and fuch a horfe is not to be relied on 
in cafe of a wager. 

Here it will not be improper to take notice of 
the way of making matches in former times, 
and the modern way of deciding wagers. The 
old way of trial was, by running fo many tra.in- 
feents after hounds, as was agreed upon be¬ 
tween the parties concerned, and a bell-courf'e, 
this being found not to be uncertain, but more 
durable than hare hunting; and the advan¬ 
tage confifted in having the trains led on earth 
moft fuitable to the qualifications of the horfes. 
But now others choofe to hunt the hare till fuch 
an hour, and then to run this wild-goofe chafe; 
a method of racing that takes its name from the 
manner of the flight of wild-gecfe, which is 
generally one after another; fo the two horfes, 
after running of twelvefcore yards, had liberty, 
which horfe foever could get the leading, to 
ride what ground he pleafed, the hind mo ft 
horfe being bound to follow him, within a 
certain diftance agreed on by articles, or elfe 
to be whipped up by the triers or judges which 
rode by ; and whichever horfe could diftance 
the other won the match. 

But this chace, in itfelf very inhuman, was 


foon found to he veiy deflruftive to good 
horfes, efpecially when two good horfes match¬ 
ed.; for neither being able to dilta'u f the other 
till both were ready to link under thcii riders 
through wcaknefs, pi tentiroes the match was 
fain to be diawn and ‘eft undecided, though 
both l'ir nor lev were ouire .'polled. 

This orougm np the cufloni ot train-fcentl, 
which aftcrwuids uas changed to three heats 
and a cr.- .ch. rovrfe ; and that the lovers of 
boric' inigh* rc encouraged to keep good ones, 
plaics has e been retted ir. many places in Great 
Britain. T 'u* ;c»vc- of tbefc before you come 
to the courfe, if vout horfe be fiery and mettled, 
the better; and the (hortcr the diftance the 
better. Alfo above all things, be fure to make 
your bargain to have the leading of the firft 
train, and then make choice of fuch grounds 
where your hoife mat beft Ihew his fpecd, and 
the fleeted dogs you can procure : give your 
hounds as mui h law before you as your triers 
will allow, and then, making a loofe, try to 
win the match with a wind; but if you fail in 
this attempt, then bear your horfe, and fave 
him for the courfe ; but if your horfe be flow, 
but well winded, and a true fpurred nag, then 
the more train-feents you run before you come 
to the flraight courfe the better. But here you 
ought to obferve to gain the leading of the firft 
train : which in this cafe you muft lead upon 
fuch deep earths, that it may not end near any 
light ground : for this is the rule received a- 
mong hoifemen, that the next train is to begin 
where the lad ends, and the laft train is to be 
ended at the ilartiug place of the courfe; there, 
fore remember to end your laft on deep earths, 
as well as the firft. 


[HORSEMANSHIP; 

Or, The Art of Riding, and of Training and Managing Horses. 

Method of preparing horfes to be mounted. from flcittiftintTs or other caufes: and as it is pro. 

T HOUGH all horfes are generally bought at per that they fhould be taught the figure of the 

an age when they have already been backed, gr0U nd they are to go upon when they are firft 

they fhould be begun and pieparcd for the ri- mounted, they fhould be previoufly trotted in a 

der with the fame care, gentlenefs and caution, as longe or circles, without any one upon them 
if they had never been handled or backed, in ot- The Earl of Pembroke direds an eafy cavef- 
dcr to prevent accidents, which might elfe arife fon to be put upon the horfe's nofe, and make 
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liim go forward* round you, Handing quiet, and 
holding the longe ; and let another man, if you 
find it neccffary, follow him with a whip. All 
this muft be done gently and but a little at a time : 
for more horfes are fpoiled by over much work, 
than by any other treatment, whatever ; and 
that by very contrary effe£)s ; for it fometiines 
drives them into vice, madnefs, anil dcfpair, and 
very commonly llupifies and totally difpirits 
them. 

The firft obedience required in a horfe is going 
- forwards ; till he performs this duty freely, ne¬ 
ver evrn think of making him rein back, which 
would inevitably make him reflive : as foon as 
he goes forwards readily. Hop and cartfs him. 
You nnift remember in this, and likewife in 
every other cxercife, to ufe him to go equally well 
to the right an 1 left ; and when he obeys carefs 
him and i!i‘"mifs him immediately. If a lioife 
th.it is vei\ young takes fright and (lands (lill, 
lead on another horfe before him, which probably 
will induce him inflartlv to follow. Put a fnafile 
in his mouth ; and when he goes freely, fuddle 
him, girting him at firft very loofe. Let the cord 
which you hold, be long and loofe ; but not fo 
much foas to endanger the liorfc's entangling his 
legs in it. It muft be obfeived, that fmall cir¬ 
cles, in the beginning, would conllruin the horfe 
too much, and put him upon defending liimfeif. 
No bend muft be required at firft : never' fufTcr 
him to gallop fulfc ; but whenever he attempts it, 
(lop him without delay, and then fet him off atrrfti. 
If lie gallops of his own accord, and true, permit 
him to continue it ; but if he does it not voian- 
tardy, do not demand it of him at firft. Should 
he fly and jump, (hake the cord gently about his 
nofc without jerking it, and he will fall into his 
not again. If he (lands (lill, plunges, or rears, let 
the man who holds the whip make a noife with 
it ; hut never touch him till it he abfolutely ne- 
rcffjry to make him go on. When you change 
hands, (lop and carets him, and entice him by 
lair means to conic up to you : for by prefenting 
yotirfclf as fume do, on a fudden before horfes, 
and frightening 'them to the other fide, you run a 
great ii(k of giving them a fliynefs. If he keeps 
his head too low, fluke the taveffon to mike him 
nfe it; and in whatever the hoi fir docs whether 
he walks, trots, or gallops, let it be a con Hunt rule, 
that' the motiuu be determined sutd really fuch 
No. si6. % 


as is intended, without the lead (liuffiing, pacing, 
or any other irregular gate. 

The Method of placing the Rider and rendering 

him firm on Hor[bach, with fame occafional 

Injlruflions for Riders and the Horfes. 

It is neceffary that the grealeft attention, and 
the fame gentlenefs that is ufed in teaching the 
horfes, be obfeived likewife in teaching the rider, 
efpecially at the beginning. Every method and 
art muft be pra£li!ed to create and preferve, both 
in man and horfe, all poftiblc feeling and fenfibi- 
litv; contrary to the ufage. of mod riding mailers, 
who feern iiiiliwi. Ion 11 v to labour at ahulilhing 
thefe piiniiphs he ir in the one and the other. 
As fo many cffcutial points depend upon the man¬ 
ner in which a man it a? firft placed on horfebaek, 
it ought to be confidcrcil and aticudcJ to with the 
flritteft care and cxactn.ls. 

The ahfurdity of putting a man, who pci haps 
has never before been upon a horfe, on which he 
is obliged to (lick with all the (orce_.of hts arms 
and legs, is too obvious to need mentioning. I his 
rough work, all a: once, is pl.ruly as detrimental 
at hrlt, as it is excellent afterwards in proper time. 
No man can be either well or firmlv feated on' 

j 

hoifcback, unlels he be maftcr of the balatice of 
his body, tjuite unconftraincd, with a full poffiT- 
fion of iiimfclf, and at his cafe ; none of which 
requifites can he enjoy, if his attention be othcr- 
wtic engaged ; as it mud wholly he in a raw, un- 
fupplcd, and unprepared lad, who is put at once 
upon a rough horfe ; in fuch a diftrefsful (late, he 
is forced to keep himielf on at any r.itc. bv hold¬ 
ing to the budlc 'at the expetice o: the fcnfibility 
both of his own hand and the lmrfc'j mouth,', and 
by clinging*with his legs, in danger of his life, 
and to the certain depravation of a right feeling 
in the horfe. 

The firft time a man is put on hori'eback, Ii 
ought to be upon a very gentle one. He never 
ihould Lu* made to trot, til! he is quite e...’y in iK- 
walk ; nor gallop, t.l he is able to tret proper!*.-. 
The lame muft be obfeived in reg.ud to hern - : 
they ftrould never he made to tret till thev are 
obedient, and their mouths are well formed m a 
walk, nor be made to gallop, til! the lame be cl'- 
fefted on a trot. When lie is arrived at fuch a 
degree o’, tirmnefs in his feat, the more he trots, 
and the route he tides tough horfes, the better. 
This is not only the bed method, but alio the ce. 
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(left and the (hortcfl: by it a man is foon made 
sufficiently an horfeman'for a foldier; but by the 
other dcteflable methods that are commonly ufed, 
a man, inftead of improving, contrafts all forts of 
bad habits, and rides worfc and worfc every day ; 
the horfe too becomes daily more and more unfit 
for ufe. In proceeding according to the manner 
propofed, a man is rendered firm and eafy upon 
the horfe, both his own and the horfe’s Xenfibilty 
is preferred, and each in a fituaiion fit to receive 
and praftife all leffons effectually, 

Among the various methods that are ufed of 
placing people on horfcback, few are directed by 
rcafon. Before you let the man mount, teach him 
to know, and always to examine, if the curb be 
well placed; (that is when the horfe has a bit in 
his mouth, which at firft he fliould not; but only 
a fnafilc, till the rider is firm in his feat, and the 
horfe almofl taught): likewife to know if the nofe- 
band be properly tight; the throat-band loofifli; 
and the mouth-piece neither too high nor too low 
in the horfe’s mouth, but rightly put fo as not 
to wiinkle the (kin, nor to hang lax ; the girts 
drawn moderately, but not too tight; and the 
crupper and breafi-plate properly adjufted. A 
very good and careful hand may venture on a bit 
at firft, and fuccccd with it full as well as by be- 
gtnnig with a fnaflle alone; only cults, indeed, 
it is better, in all fchools whatsoever, to avoid 
any preffure on the bars juft at firft, which a curb, 
though ever fo delicately ufed, muft in fome de¬ 
gree occafion. When the bridle, &c. have been 
well looked to, let the man approach the horfe 
gently near the (boulder; then taking the reins 
and a handful of the mane in his left hand, let 
him put his foot foftly in the left flirrup, by pull¬ 
ing it towards him, left he touch the horfe with 
his toe; then railing himfc!f up, let him reft a 
moment on it with his body upright, but not flifT; 
and after that, palling clear over the faddle wi'ii- 
out nibbing againft any thing, let him Icat himfelf 
gently down. He mud be cautious not to take 
the icins too (hurt, fur fc>tr of making the horfe 
tear, run, or fall back, 01 throw up bis head ; hut 
let him hold them ot an equal length, neither tight 
nor (lack, and with die little finger betwixt them. 
It is fit that buries (liould be atciflomcd to Hand 
Hill to be mounted, and not to ilir till the rider 
pfeafes. All fiddlers li.ould lie inflruficto mount 
■uid difuiutUU equally well-oil both fcJcs, which 


may be of great ufe in times of hurry and confu- 
fion. Then place the man in his faddle, with hi* 
body rather back, and his head held up with eafe, 
without ftifthels j fcated neither forwards, nor very 
backwards, with the bread pufhed out a little, and 
the lower part of the body likewife a little for¬ 
wards : the thighs and legs turned in without con- 
ftraint, and the feet in a flrait line, neither turned 
in nor out. By this pofitiott, the natural weight 
of the thighs has a proper and fufficient preffure 
of itfclf, and the legs are in readinefs to aft when 
called upon : they muft hang down cafy and na¬ 
turally ; and be fo placed, as not to be wriggling 
about, touching, and tickling thehorfe's Tides, but 
always near them in cafe they fhould be wanted, 
as well as the heels. 

The body mvtft be carefully kept eafy and firm, 
and without any rocking when in motion ; which 
is a bad habit very cafily contraftcd, cfpccially in 
galloping. The left elbow muft be gently leant 
againft the body, a little forwards : unlefs it be fo 
relied, the hand cannot be llcady, but always be 
checking, and confcquently have pernicious ef- 
fefts on the horfe's mouth. And the hand ought 
to be of equal height with the elbow ; if it were 
lower, it would conftrain and confine the motion 
of the horfe’s fhouldcrs: bur, as the mouths of 
horfes arc different, the place of the hand mult 
alfo occafionally differ: a leaning, low, heavy, 
forc.hand requires a high hand ; and a horfe that 
pokes out his nofe, a low one. The right-hand 
arm muft be placed in fyminctry with the left j 
only let the right hand be a little forwarder or 
backwarder, higher or lower, as occaftons may re¬ 
quire, in order that both hands may he free; both 
arms muft be a liile bent at the elbow, to prevent 
fiiffncfs. 

A foldicr’s right hand fhould be kept unem¬ 
ployed in riding; it carries the fword, which is a 
fufficient bufinefs for it. 

There remains one farther obfervation, that 
ought not to be omitted, about the hand, that it 
mull be kept clear of the body ; i. e. about two 
inches and a half forwards from it, with the nails 
turned oppofitc to the belly, and the wiill a little 
rounded with cafe; a pofition not lefs graceful 
than ready for flackening, tightning, and moving 
the reins ftoin one fide to the other, as may bo 
found ncceffary. 

When the men are well placed, the more rough 

trot- 
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trotting they hive without flirrups the better; but 
with a ftrirt care always, that their pofltion be pre¬ 
served very exaClIy. In all cafes, great care mull 
be taken to binder their clinging with their legs: 
in fliort, no flicking by hands or legs is ever to be 
allowed of at any time. If the motion of the 
horfe be too rough, flacken it, till the rider grows 
by degrees more firm; and when lie is quite firm 
and eafy on his horfe in every kind of motion, 
flirrups may be given him; but he mull never 
leave of trotting often without any. 

The flirrups mull be neither Ihort nor long • 
but of fuch a length, that when the rider, being 
well placed, puts his feet into them (about one- 
third of the length of eafch foot from the point of 
it), the points may be between two and three 
inches higher than the heels. The rider mull not 
bear upon his flirrups, but only let the natural 
weight of his legs reft on them ; for if he bears, 
upon them he would be- raifed above and out of 
his laddie; which fliould never he, except in 
charging Iword in hand, with the bodv inclined 
forwards at the very in 11 am of attacking. Spurs 
may be given as foon as the rider is grown fami¬ 
liar with flirrups; or even long before, if his legs 
are well placed. 

A hand (hould always be firm, but delicate: a 
horfe s mouth fhould never be furprifed by any 
fuddett tranfnion of it, either from Hack to tight, 
or from light ter flack. Every thing in horfeman- 
fhip inufl he eflcrted by degrees, but at the fame 
time with fpirit and refwlution. That hand which, 
by giving and taking properly,gains its point with 
the leall force, is the bell; and the horfc’s mouth, 
under this fame hand ■ directions, will alfo coufe. 
quently be the bell, fuppofiug equal advantages 
iu both front nature. This principle of gentle- 
nefs Ihould be obferved upon all occafious in every 
branch of horfetnanfliip. Sometimes the right 
hand may be ncccffaiy, upon fome troublcfomc 
borfes, to afiift the left; hut the feldomu this is 
donr, the better; efpccially iu a fuldter, who has 
a fword to carry, and to make ufc of. 

The fuaffle mull on all occaliotts he uppermoft; 
that is to fay, the reins of it mull be above thole 
uf the bridle, whether the fnaffle or the bit be 
uled feparately, or whether they be both ufeJ to¬ 
gether. When the rider know enough, and the 
hoife is fufficiemly prepared and fettled to begin 
any work towards (tippling, cue rein mull be 


fhortened, as to make the whole ftrength reft on 
that rein alone; for, not to mention that the work 
I would be falfe and bad, one fide of tbe horfe's 
mouth would by that means be always deadened ; 
whereas, on the contrary, it fliould always be kept 
frefh by its own play, and by the help of the op- 
pofite rein’s arting delicately in a fomewhat frr.all- 
er degree of tenfion ; the joint effort of which 
produces in a horlc’s mouth the proper, gentle, 
and cafy, degree of appui or bearing. 

A coward and a madman make alike bad riders, 
and are both alike difeovered and confounded by 
the fuperior fenfe of the creature they are mount¬ 
ed upon, who is equally fpoih by both, though iu 
very different ways. The coward, by 1 offering the 
animal to have his own way, not only confirms 
him iu his bad habits, but creates new ones in 
him : and the madman, by falfe and violent mo¬ 
tions and corrertions, drives the horfe, through 
dcfpair, into every hard and vicious trick that rage 
can fuggeil. 

It is very requifue in horTemanlhip, that the 
hand and legs ihould art in correfpondence with 
each other in every thing; the latter always fub- 
fervient and aflifiant to the former. Upon circles, 
in walking, trotting, or galloping, the outward leg 
is the only one to be ufed, and that only for a mo¬ 
ment at a time, in order to fet off the horfe true, 
or put him right ii he be falfe; and as foon as that 
is done, it mull be taken away again immediately : 
hut if the horfe be lazy, or otherwife retains him. 
feif, both legs mull be ufed and prefled to his fides 
at the fame time together. The lefs the legs arc 
ufed in general, the better. Very delicate good 
riders, with I101 fes they have dreiled themfclves, 
will Scarcely ever want their help. By the terms 
outward is underflood the fide which is more re¬ 
mote from the centre; and by inward is meant 
fide next the centre. In reigning back the rider 
Ihould be careful not to uTe his legs, unlcfs th c 
horfe backcth on his fltouldcrs: in which calc 
they mull be both applied gently at the fame time, 
and correfpond with the hand. II the horfe ;e- 
fufe to back at all, the 1 iJcr's legs mull be gently 
approached, till the horfe lilts up a leg, as if to go 
forwaras; at which time, when that leg is in thc 
air, thc rein of the feme fide with that leg which 
is lifted up, will cafily bring that fame leg back¬ 
wards, and accordingly oblige the horfe to hack ; 

| but if thc hoi Ic oilers to reat, the legs mud 1 c in- 

itantly 
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flantly removed away. The inward rein muft be In teaching taen a right feat or. horfeback, the 
tighter on circles, fo that the horfe may bend and • greateft attention mud be given to prevent Iliff- 

Jooi: inwards; and the outward one eroded over nefs, and flicking by force in any manner upon 

a little towards it; and both held in the left any occafion: fliifnefs difgraces every right work; 
k ant h and flicking ferves only to throw a man (when 

Let the man and horfe begin on very flow mo- difplacedj a great diftance from his horfe by the 

tions, that they inay have time to underfland and fpring he tnuft go off with : whereas by a pro- 

reflefl on what is taught them ; and in proportion per equilibrating pofition of the body, and by the 

as the effeds of the reins are better cctnprehend- natural weight only of the thighs, he cannot but 

*d, and the manner of working become more la- be firm and ferure in his feat, 
miliar, the quickncfs of motion mull be increafed. As the man becomes mote firm, and the horfe 
Every rider muft learn to leel, without the help more fupple, it is proper to make the circles lefs ; 

of the eye, when a horfe goes falfe, and remedy but not too much fo, for fear of throwing the 

the fault accordingly: this is an intelligence horfes forwards upon their ihoulders. 
which nothing but praftice, application, and at- Some horfes, when firft the bit is put into their 
tendon, can give, in the beginning on How mo- mouths, if great care be not taken, will put their 

tions. A horfe may not only gallop falfe, but al- heads very h»w. With fuch horfes, rife your 
fo trot and walk falfe. If a horfe gallops falfe, right hand with the hridoonin it, and play at the 

that is to fay, it going to the right he leads with fgpie time with the bit in the left hand, giving 

the left leg, or if going to the left he leads with the and taknig. 

right; or in cafe he is difunited, i. e. if he leads On circles, the rider muft lean his body in- 
with the nppofitc leg behind to that which he leads wards; unlefs great attention be given to make 

with before; flop him immediately, and put off him do it, lie will he perpetually lofing his feat 

again properly. The method ol effecting this, is outw’ards. It is fcarcc puflible for him to be 

by approaching your outward leg, and putting difplaced, if he leans his body properly inwards, 

jour hand outwards; flill keeping the inward rein The method of Jtippling hotjes with men upon 

the Ihorter, and the horfe s head inwards, it pof- than, by the Eca u i. h cn dedans, &c. with and 

1 c ^ ,ou ^ Hill refill, then bend and without a Longe, on circles and on fhaight 

pull his head outwards alfo ; but replace it again. lines. 

ent properly inwar-s, the moment he goes off When a horfe is well prepared and fettled in 
true. horfe is faid to be difunited to the right, all Isis motions, and the rider firm, it will be pro- 
u .ten going to the right, and conlequently lead- pci then to proceed on towards a farther fuppling 

mg with the right leg before, he leads with the ami teaching of both. 

left behind ; and is faid to be difunited to the left, In fi tting out upon this new work, begin by 
when going to the left, and confcquently leading bringing the horfe’s head a little more inwads 
wit t c e t leg before, he leads with the right than before, pulling the inward rein gently to 

bound. A horfe may at the fame time he both you by degrees. When this is dortc, try to gain 

lalfc and difunited; in correcting both which a little mure on the Ihoulders, by keeping the in- 
faalts, the fame method muft he ufed. He is ward rein the Ihorter, as before, and the outward 

both falfe and difunited to the right, when in go. one eroded over towards the inner one. The fil¬ 
ing to the right lie leads with the Iclt leg before, tendons of thefe operations is this : the inward 

and the right behind; notwithflanding that hinder rein ferves to bring in the head, and procures the 

leg be with propriety more forward under his bend ; whilll the outward one, that is a little 

belly than the left, becaufe the boric is working crolfed, tends to make that bend perpendicular 

to the right; and he is lul/cand difunited to the and as it fliould be, that is to fay, to reduce the 

left, when in going to the left he leads with the *>ofe and the forehead to be in a perpendicular 

right leg before and the left behind; notwith- line with each other: it alfo ferves, if put ior- 

flanding, as above, that hinder leg he with pro- wards, as well as alio crolf.d, to put the horfe 

priety more forward under his belly than the right, forwards, if found ncccllary ; which is often re- 

Lecaufc the horfe is working to the ldt. quifite, many hotfes being apt iu this and other 

works 
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'works rather to lofe their ground backwards than 
otherwife, when «hev fhottld rather ad v. nee ; if 
the nofe were drawn in towards the breaii b;vond 
the perpendicular it would confine the motion of 
the ihoulders, and have other bad cfle£ts. All 
other bends, hcfidcs what are above fpccificd, are 
falfe. The outward rein, being crofted, not in a 
forw rd fenfe, bur rather a little barkwards, ferves 
ahu fu prevent the outward (hotildcr from getting 
too forwards, and makes it apptoich the inward 
on- ; which facilitates tire inward leg’s eroding 
over the outward one, which i-s the motion that 
fo admirably fupples the ihoulders. C ire mull be 
taken, that the inwatd leg pafs over the outward 
one, without touching it ; this inward leg's crofs- 
ing over the outward rein every time the outward 
leg comes to the ground, in order to lift and help 
the inward leg over it: at afty other time, but j . * it 
when Lite outward leg comes to the giound, it 
would be wrong to crofs the inward rein, or to 
attempt to lift up the inward leg hv it; n.»v, it 
would be demanding an ahioluu- impiMfibiihy, :md 
lugging about the reins and horfe to no purpofc : 
becaufe in this cafe, a very great part oi t 
horfe’s weight rellimr then upon th. t les. uomd 
render fuch an attempt not only fruitless, hot aho 
prejudicial to the fenfihility of the »m ,...d 
piobablv oblige him to defend himfeif: a;..: .v.-eie- 
over, it would put the horfe under iuccf.:;v of 
flraddling before, and alio of leading with the 
wrong leg, without being productive of any fup« 
pling motion wh.itfoevcr. 

When the hoiie is thus far familiarly ace. 
tomed to w! at you have required of him. limt 
ptocced to c lient bv degrees the lame croftin' in 
his hinder legs. Hv S tinging in the tor. lets 
more, you will ol co-irfc en;a<>e the hinHei i-uca 
in lite ia.i.e work ; \i thev icfifl. the rtcci rr.u'.l 
bring both tents more inwards ; and, if neceit.-'t 
put buck aho, and .tppivat h the inward leg to the 
lioife; and it the hoi le throws out ins cu>:»;» ten. 
far, the ri ier muft bring both the reins outw od , 
and, if ahluluiciy lieu ftjrv, he mull alio nur.v o\ 
ol his outward lor, in mdci to replace u e ! os.e 
p . perlv ; oblet vmg that the croup Inoiihi , 
b • conlideiably 1 ci.ind the litui. dci s. wh». b ; 
aCti. ns mull go hril ; and the mouu.u th. im: ;»■ 
ohejs, the tider mull put his baud and i. c. a.-: 
in th< ir ufual polition. 

Kothieg is more ungraceful in itfeli, it.oe de¬ 
bit*. ub. .1 


, trimental to a man’s feat, or more deftru&ive of 
the fenfibility of a horfe’s fidcs, that a continual 
wiiggling unfcttlednefs in a horfeman’s legs, 
which prevents the horfe from ever going a mo¬ 
ment together true, fleady, or determined. 

A horfe fhouid never be turn.-d, without firft 
moving a ftep forwards: and when i: i» doing, 
the rider muft not lift his elbow, and difplacc 
himfeif: a motion onlv of the hand from the one 

w s 

fide to the other being fuffirisu: n -vci to fuller a 
horfe to be flopped, mourned, 01 difrnoi.rue.l, !>ut 
w'uen lie is well pi.ced. Tiicfluwci the motions 
arc when a man or hoi ie is tatigi.t an . thing, the 
better. . 

At firft, the figures worked upon mttft be great, 
and afterwards made Icfs by decrees, according to 
the impiovemcnt which the n< m and horfe make ; 
and the cadent ed pace alfo, which they svork in, 
| mull be ac-ording.y augmented. The changes 
; font) one fide to :he other, mull be in a bold dc- 
j tei mined trot, and at firft quite lira it forwards; 

! .vithout demanding any fide motion on two pijlts* 
\ whikh is very necefla r y to require afterwards 
I w!un the l.orie is fufticicntly fuppled. By two 
! pijlts is :*icant, when the fore-parts and hinder 
5 arts do not follow, but deferibe two difteteut 
line.. 

in the beginning, a longe is ufcful on circles, 
st.i alfo on ftrait lines, to help both the rider and 
the horfe; but afterwards when they are grown 
mare iivelligcnt. thty Ihould go alone. At the end 
of the teflon, icin back ; then put the horfe. by a 
i.ttleu; a time, forwards, bv approaching both legs 
gently 10 his fi.ies, and playing with the bridle: 
if he rears, pufii him out immediately into a full 
trot. Shaking .he caxrjfcu on the horfe’s nofe. 
and alio putting one’s leif bclorc him and lathct* 
n-Mr to him, will generally make him back, though 
be tilierwiie retufe to do it: and m.-reovet a fight 
■ nfe and approaching ol the rider’s leg-., wil ionre- 
’ es be neccfl iry in backing, in ot.l i to prevent 
'••• tfe from doing r too much upen his tho.il- 
. : t the pi eft u re vl «h- legs i 't to '.■cvriv 
.in i.»U n quite aw-.! the mo u. nt ■ be 
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not be alone fufficient: which moil frequently it 
will; if not, then employ the leg. 

After a horfe is well prepared and fettled, and 
goes freely on in all his feveral paces, he ought to 
he in all his works kept, to a proper degiee, upon 
his haunches, with his hinder legs placed well un- 
aler him; whereby he will be always pleafant to 
Jiimfelf and his rider, will be light in hand, and 
ready to execute whatever may bn demanded of 
him, with facility, vigour, and quicknefs. 

The common method that is ufed, of forcing a 
horfe tideways, is a motl glaring abfurdity, and 
very hurtful to the animal in its confequences; 
for inftead of fuppling him, it obliges him to ftif- 
fen and defend himtell, and often makes a crea¬ 
ture that is naturally benevolent, reftive, fright¬ 
ened, and vicious. 

for horfes, who have very long and high fore¬ 
hands, and who poke out their nofes, a running 
fnaffle is of excelleut ufe; but for fnch as bore 
and keep their heads low, a common one is pre¬ 
ferable ; though any horfe‘s head indeed may be 
kept up alfo with a running one, hv the rider's 
keeping his hands very high and forwards : but 
whenever either is tiled alone without a bridle up. 
on horfes that carry their heads low, and that bor«* f 
it muft he fawed about from one fide to the other. 

This lclfon of the epaule en dedans , fbould be 
taught to fucb people as are likely to become ufe- 
ful in helping to teach men and to break horfes ; 
and the more of fuch that can be found the bet. 
ter : none others fhould ever be fuifered upon any 
occafion to let their hrfes look any way be tides 
the way they are going. But all horfes whatever, 
as likewife all men who are defigned for the teach, 
ing others, muft go thoroughly and porfeftly thro’ 
this excellent leffoa, under the directions of in¬ 
telligent inflruftors, and often praftife it too af¬ 
terwards ; and when that is done, proceed to and 
be finiihed by the leifons of head and tail to the 
wall. 

OJ the Head to the Wall, and of the Croup to the 
Wall. 

This lclfon fhould be praftifed immediately af¬ 
ter that of the epaule <rn dedans, in order to place 
the horfe properly the way he goes, &c. The 
difference between the head to the wall, and the 
croup to the wall, confifts in this : in the former, 
the fore-parts are more remote from the centre, 

«sd go over more ground; in the latter, the hinder 


parts are more remote from the centre, and eon* 
fequently go over more ground; in both', as like¬ 
wife in all other leifons, the ihoulders muft go 
fit ft. In riding horfes, the head to the wall is the 
eaficr leffon of the two at firft, the line to be 
worked upon being marked by the wall, not far 
from his head. 

The motion of the legs to the right, is the fame 
a* that of the epanle en dedans to the left, and fo 
vice, verfa; but the head is always bent and turn¬ 
ed differently: in the epaule en dedans, the horfe 
.looks the contrary way to that which he goes; in 
this, he looks the way he is going. 

In the beginning, very little bend muft be re¬ 
quired ; too much at once would alloniih the 
horfe, and make him defend himfelf: it is to be 
augmented by degrees. If the horfe abfolutely 
refufes to obey, it is a fign that either he or his 
rider has not been fufiiciently prepared by previ¬ 
ous leflons. It may happen, that weaknefs or a 
hurt ih fome part of the body, or fometimes tem¬ 
per, though feldom, may be the caufe of the 
horfe's defending himfelf: it is the rider's bufi. 
nefs to find out from whence the obftacle arifes; 
and if he finds it to be from the firft mentioned 
caufe, the previous leffons muft be refumed again 
for.fome time; if from the fecond, proper retne. 
dies muft be applied; and if from the la ft caufe, 
when all fair means that can be tried have tailed, 
proper corrcftions with cooincfs and judgment 
muft be ufed. 

In praftifmg this leffon to the right, bend the 
horfe to the right with the right rein; helping the 
left leg over the right fat the time when the tight 
leg isjuft cometo the ground), with the left rein 
croffed towards the right, and keeping the right 
fhoulder back with the right rein towards your bo¬ 
dy, in order to facilitate the left leg's eroding 
over the right; and fo likewife vice vttjis to the 
left, each rein helping the other by their properly 
mixed effects. In working to the right, the ri¬ 
der’s left leg helps the hinder parts on to the right, 
and bis right leg flops them if they get too for¬ 
wards ; and fo vice verfa to the left; but neither 
ought to be ufed, till the hand being employed in 
a proper manner has failed, or finds that a great¬ 
er force is necelfary to bring about what is re¬ 
quired than it can effeft alone: for the legs fhould 
not only be correfponding with, but alfo fubfer. 
vtemto, the band: and all unneceliaiy aids, as 

well 
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*rell as all force, ought always to be avoided as 
much as pofiible. 

In the execution of all leifons, the equilibre ot 
the rider's body is ol great ufe to the horfc: it 
Ought always to go with and accompany every 
motion of the animal; when to the right, to the 
right; and when to the left, to the left. 

Upon all horfes, in every leftun and aft ion, it 
snuff be obferved, that there is no horfe but has 
his own peculiar appui or degree of bearing, and 
alfo a fenflbdity of mouth, as likewife a rate of 
his own, ivhicli it is abfolutely neceflary for the 
rider to difeover and make himfeif acquainted 
with. A bad rider always takes off at Icaft the de¬ 
licacy of both, if not aLfolutrly defiroys it.' The 
hotfe will inform his rider when he lias got his 
proper bearing in his mouth, by playing pleafant- 
1 y and fleadily with his bit, and by the fpray a- 
bout bis chaps. A delicate and good hand will 
not only always preferve a light* appui, or bear* 
ing, in its fenfibiliiy ; but alio a heavy one, whe¬ 
ther naturally fo or acquired, make a light one. 
The lighter this appui can be made, the better; 
provided that the rider's hand correfponds with 
it; if he docs not, the more the horfe is properly 
prepared, fo much the worfe. In fiances of this 
inconvenience of the belt of appuis, when the ri¬ 
der is not equally taught with the horfe, may be 
feen every day in fome gentlemen, who try to get 
their horfes bitted as they call it, without being 
fuitahly prepared tbcmfelves for riding them : the 
confequence of which is, that they ride in danger 
of breaking their necks; till at length, after much 
hauling about, and by the joint infenfibility and 
igiuvauce of thcmfclves and their grooms, the 
poor animals gradually become mere fcnfclefs un ■ 
feeling polls; and thereby grow, what they call, 
fettled. When the proper appui is found, and 
made of courfe as light as pofltble, it muft be kept 
•duly fixed without any variation, but be played 
■with; otherwife one equally-continued tenfton of 
rein would render both the rider's hand and the 
horfe‘s mouth very dull. The flighted and fre¬ 
quent giving and taking is therefore neceifary to 
keep both perfetl. 

Whatever pace or degree of quickncfa you 
work in, (be it ever fo fail, or ever fo flow), it 
muft be cadenced; time is as neceifary for an 
horfeman as for a mufician. 

This lelfon of the head and of the tail to the 
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wall, muft be taught every foldier: fcarce any 
manoeuvre can be well performed without it. In 
doling and opening of files, it is almoft every 
moment wanted. 

The Method of making Horfes /land Fire, Koifes , 
Alarms , Sights, CJc. 

In order to make hoifes {land tire, the found of 
drums, and all forts ot different noifos, you muft 
ufc them to it by degrees in the ft aide at feeding 
time; and inficad of being lightened at it, they 
will foon come to like it as a fig:i»l for eating. 

With regard to fuch horfes as are a!raid oi burn¬ 
ing objects, begin by keeping them Hill at a cer¬ 
tain diftancc from fome lighted ftraw ; carefs the 
horfe; and in proportion as bis fright ditninifh- 
es, approach gradually the burning Draw very 
gentiv, and incrcafe the fizc oi it. By this means 
he will very quickly be brought to be fo familiar 
with it, as to walk undaunted even through it. 

As to horfes that are apt to lie down in the wa¬ 
ter. if animating them, and attacking them vigo- 
rouflv, fhould fail of the defired efieri, then break 
a ftraw bottle full of water upon their heads, and 
let the water run into their ears, which is a thing 
they apprehend very much. 

All iroop-horfes muft be taught to Hand quiet, 
and ftili when they are fhot off From, to Flop the 
moment you prefent, and not to move after firing 
till they are required to do it; this leffonought 
cfpccially to be obferved in light troops: in fhort, 
the horfes muft be taught to be fo cool and undi- 
llurbed, as to fuffer the rider to aft upon him with 
the fame freedom as if he was on foot. Patience, 
coolncfs, and temper, are the only means requifue 
for accompiiftiing this end. Begin by walking 
the horfe gently, then flop and keep him from 
flirring for fome time, fo as to accuflom him by 
degrees not to have the Icaft idea of moving with¬ 
out orders: if he docs, then back him; and when 
you flop him, and he is quite Hill, leave the reins 
quite loofe. 

To ufe a horfe to fire-arms, firft put a piftol or 
a carabine in the manger with his feed : then ufc 
him to the found of the lock and the pan : after 
which, when you are upon him, (how the piece to 
him, prefenting it forwards, foinctimcs on the 
other: when he is thus far reconciled, proceed to 
flalh in the pan; after which, put a fmall charge 
into the piece, and fo continue augmenting it by 
degrees to the quantity which is commonly ufed ; 

if 
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If lie fcem* uneafy, walk him forward a few fteps 
llowly ; and then flop, back, and carefs him. 
Hiiifes are often alfo difquicted and unlleady at 
the clafli, and drawing, and icturning oi ftvords; 
•all which they muft be familiarized to by little 
and little. l»v frequency, and gcntlenefs. 

It it very expedient for all cavaV.y in general, 
but particularly for light cavahv, that theirhorfes 
Ihculd be very ready and expert in Iriping over 
d:u:h .s, hedges, gates. &c. The lean*', of what¬ 
ever fort they ar--*, wliidr *he hoifcs art brought to 
in the beginning, ought to It* very fmall ones; 
'the riders mull keep their bodies back, raife their 
hands a little in order to help the fore-parts of the 
'liorfe up, and be very attentive to their equitibre. 
It is belt to begin at a low bar covered with furze, 
which pricking the horfe’s legs, if he does not raife 
himfelf fufficicntly, prevents his contra£ling a 
fluggifli and dangerous habit of touching, as he 
goes over, which any thing yielding and not prick¬ 
ing would give him a cuflom of doing. Let the 
ditches you firfl bring horfes to be narrow ; and 
in this, as in every thing elfc, let the incrcafe he 
made by degrees. Accuftom them to come up to 
every thing which they are to leap over, and to 
Hand coolly at it for fometime; and then to raife 
themfeives gently up in order to form to tliem- 
felvcs an idea of the diflancc. When they leap 
well (landing, then ufe them to walk gently up to 
■the leap, and to go over it without firfl halting at 
it; and after that praftice is familiar to them, re¬ 
peat the like in a gentle trot, and fo by degrees 
falter and fafier, till at length it is as familiar 10 
them to leap flying on a full gallop as any oilier 
way ; all which is to be acquired with great faci¬ 
lity by calm and foft means, without any huirv. 

As horfes are naturally apt to be frightened at 
the fight and hncll of dead ho-fes, it is advifeahle 
to habituate them to walk, over and leap over 
carcafcs of dead hoifcs : and as they are particu¬ 
larly terrified at this fight, the greater gcntlenefs 
ought confequeutly to be uied, 

Horfes fhould alfo be accuHomed to fwim, 
which often may be necelfary upon fcrvice ; and 
if the men and horfes both are not uied to it, 
both may he frequently liable to p-rilh in the wa¬ 
ter. A final! poitiouoMlrcngth is fufficicnttoguide 
■ horfe any where, but particular'v in the water, 
whcie they mull be permitted to have their heads, 
and be no ways cuuitraiacd in any iitape. 


The unrcafonable rage in Britain of cutting ol? 
all extremities from horfes. is in all cafes a very 
pernicious cuflom. It is p irticularly fo in regard 
to a troop horfe’s tail. It is almoft inctedible, 
how much they fuffer at the picket for want of it: 
conflantly fretting, and iweating, kicking about 
and laming one another, tormented, and flung off 
their meat, tnifcrable, and helplefs ; whilft other 
horfes, with their tails on, brufh off all flics, are 
cool and at their cafe, and mend daily ; whilft the 
docked ones grow every hour more and more out 
of condition. 

The Method of reining back, and of moving 

forwards immediately after; tf Piafing, of 

Pillars, &c. 

Never finifh your work by reining bark with 
horfes that have any difpofnion towards retaining 
themfeives; but always move them forwards, and 
a little upon the haunches alfo, after it, before 
you difmount, (unlefs they retain themfeives very 
much indeed, in which Cjfe nothing at all inuil 
be demanded from the haunches). This Icflbn of 
reigning back, and piafing, is excellent to con¬ 
clude with, and puts an horfe well and properly 
on the haunches: it may be done, according as 
horfes are more or lefs fuppled, either going for¬ 
wards, backing, or in the fame place ; if it is 
done well advancing, or at mod on the fame fpot, 
it is full fufficient for a fohliet's horfe : for to 
piafe in backing, is rather too much to be ex¬ 
pected in the hurry which cannot but attend fuels 
numbers both of men and horfes as mull be taught 
together in regiments. This lefl'on mull never be 
attempted at all, till horfes are very well fuppled, 
and form-'what accultomed to be put together; 
otherwiie it will have very bad con/icq lienees, and 
create reflivenefs. If they refufe to hack, and 
(land motionlels, the rider's legs mufl be ap¬ 
proached with the greatefl gentlcncfs to the horfe’s 
(ides; at the fame time (hat the hand is afiing on 
the reins to folicit the horfe's backing. This fel- 
dom fails of piocuring the defiled ellcfcl, by taif- 
ing one ol the horfe's fore-legs which being in 
the air, has no weigh: upon it, and is confequent- 
ly vety cafily brought backwards by a fmall de- 
giec of trillion in the icuns. When this lelftm is 
well performed, it is vety nolle and ufeful, and 
has a p leafing air; it is an excellent one to begu» 
teaching ictiu'ars with. 

This teflon is patticularly fcrviccable in the pil. 

lars 
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lars, for placing fcholars well at fiift. Very few 
regimental rilling houfes have pillars, and it is 
fortunate they have not: for though, when pro¬ 
perly made ufc of with (kill, they arc one of the 
greated and bell difcoverics in horfemanfliip; they 
mud he allowed to be very dangerous and perni¬ 
cious, when they are not under the direftion of a 
very knowing perfon. 

The Method of curing Rtflivenrffes, J'ices, De¬ 
fences, Starling , 

Whenever a horfe makes refi(lance, one ought, 
before remedy or correction is thought of, to ex¬ 
amine very minutely all the tackle about him, if. 
any thing hurts or tickles him, whether he has 
any natural or accidental weaknefs, or in fliort 
any the lead impediment in any part. For want 
of this precaution, many fatal dtfaders happen ; 
the poor dumb animal is frequently accufed lalfc- 
iy of being redive and vicious : is ufed ill with¬ 
out reafon; and, being foiced to defpair, is in a 
manner obliged to aft accordingly, be his temper 
and inclination ever fo well difpofed. It is very 
(cldom the cafe, that a horfe really is by nature vi¬ 
cious ; but if fuch be fuund, he will defpife all ca- 
icfTcs, and then c hail i foments become nccelTary. 

Correction, according as you ufe it, throws a 
horfe into more or lets violent aftion, which, if 
he be weak, he cannot fupport: but a vicit u? 
firong horfe is to be confidered in a very differ¬ 
ent light, being able both to undergo and confe- 
quemly to profit by all lcfions ; and is far prefer¬ 
able to the bed-natured weak one upon earth. Pa¬ 
tience and attention are never failing means to re¬ 
claim fuch a horfe : in whatfoever manner he de¬ 
fends himfclf, bring him back frequently with 
gcn.lcncfs (not however without having given 
him proper chadifemcnt if ncccfiary) to the Icflbn 
which he feems mod averfe to. Horfes are by 
degrees made obedient, through the hope of re- 
compenie and the fear of punilhment: how to 
mix thefe two motives judicioudy together, is a 
very difficult matter ; it requires much thought 
and p raft ice; and not only a good head, but a 
good heart likewife. The cooled and beft-na- 
tured rider will always fuccecd bed. By a dex¬ 
terous ufe of the incitements above-mentioned, you 
will gradually bring the horfe to temper and obe¬ 
dience ; mere force, and want of (kill and cool- 
nefs, would only tend to confirm him in bad 
tricks. If lie abfolutcly refufc to go forwards; 
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which you mud refolutely oblige him to do, and 
which will be of itfelf a correction, by preventing 
his having time to meditate and put in execution 
any defence by retaining himfelf. Refinance in 
hoifcs, you mud confider, is fometimes a mark 
of drength and vigour, and proceeds from fpirit, 
as well as fometimes fiom vice and weaknefs. 
Weaknefs frequently drives horfes into viciouf- 
nefs, when any thing wherein drength is neccf- 
fary, is demanded from them ; nay, it inevitably 
mud; great care therefore fhould always be taken 
to didinguifli from which of thefe two caufos any 
remedy or punifhmcnt is thought of. It may 
fometimes be a bad fign when horfes do not at all 
defend thcmfclves, and proceed from a iluggiih 
difpofition, a want of fpirit, and of a proper fen- 
fibility. Whenever one is fo fortunate as to meet 
with a horfe oljud the right fpirit, aftivity, deli¬ 
cacy of feeling, with drength and good-nature, he 
cannot be cheriihcd too much ; for fuch a one i* 
a rare and inedimable jewel, and, if properly 
treated, will in a manner do every thing of him- 
fclf. Horfes are often fpoilt by having too much 
done to them, and by attempts to drefs them in 
too great an huriy, than by any other treat¬ 
ment. . 

If after a horfe has been well fuppled, and there 
are no impediments, either natural or accidental, 
if he dill perfifls to defend himfelf, chaflifements 
then become neceffary : but whenever this is the 
cafe, they mud not be frequent, but always firm, 
though always as little violent as poffiblc; for 
they are both dangerous and very prejudicial when 
frequently or (lightly played with, and dill more 
fo when ufrd too violently. 

It is impoflible, in general, to be too circum- 
fpeft in lelfons of all kinds, in aids, chadifemcnts, 
orcareffos. Some have quicker parts, and more 
cunning, than others. Many will imperceptibly 
gain a little every day on the rider. Various, in 
drort, are their difpofitions and capacities. It ia 
the rider’s bufinefs to find out their different qua¬ 
lities, and to make them fcnfihlc how much lie 
loves them, and defires to be loved by them; but 
at the fame time that he docs not fear them, and 
will be mailer. 

Plunging is a very common defence among ref. 
live and vicious horfes : if they do it in the fame 
place, or backing, they ir.ufl, by the rider’s legs 
and fpurs firmly applied, be obliged to go forwards, 
M and 
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and their heads kept up high. But if they do it 
flying forwards, keep them back, and ride them 
gently and very flow for a good while together. 
Of all bad tempers and qualities in horfes, thofe 
which are occafioned by harlh treatment and ig¬ 
norant riders arc the worft. 

Rearing is a bad vice, and, in weak horfes cfpc- 
cially, a very dangerous one. Whilft the horfe 
is up, the rider mull yield his hand; and when 
the horfe is defeending, he mull vigoroufly deter¬ 
mine him forwards : if this be done at any other 
time but whilft the horfe is coming down, it may 
add a fpring to his rearing, and make him fall 
- backwards. With a good hand on them, horfes 
feldom perfift in this vice; for they are them- 
felves naturally much afraid of falling backwards. 
If this method fails, you mull make the horfe 
kick up behind, by getting fomebody on foot to 
ftrike him behind with a whip; or, if that will 
not eSe£l it, by pricking him with a goad. 

Starting often proceeds from a defeft in the 
fight; which therefore mult be carefully looked 
into. Whatever the horfe is afraid of, bring him 
up to it gently ; if you carefs him every Hep he 
advances, he will go quite up to it by degrees, 
and foon grow familiar with all forts of obje&s. 
Nothing but great gent lenefs can correfl this fault; 
for if you inflift punifliment, the apprehenfion oi 
rhaliifenient becomes prevalent, and caufes more 
ftarting than the fear of the objeft. If you let him 
go by the objefcl, without bringing him up to it, 
you increafe the fault, and confirm him in his 
fear: the £onfequence of which is, he takes his 
rider perhaps a quite contrary way from what he 
was going, becomes his mailer, and puts himfelf 
and the perfon upon him every moment in great 
danger. 

With fuch horfes as are to a very great degree 
fearful of any objefcls, make a quiet horfe, by go¬ 
ing before them, gradually entice them to ap¬ 
proach nearer and nearer to the thing they are a- 
fraid of. If the horfe, thus alarmed, be undifei- 
plined and headftrong, lie will probably run away 
with his rider ; and if fo, his head mull be kept 
up high, and the fnafile fawed backwards and 
forwards irom right to left, taking up and yield¬ 
ing the reins of it, as alfo the reins ot the bit: but 
this latter muft not be fawed backwards and for¬ 
wards like the faaffle, but only taken up and yield- 
ed properly* No man ever yet did, or ever will. 


flop a horfe, or gain any one point over him, by 
main force, or by pulling a dead weight againtt 
him. 

Rules for bad Horftmtn. 

In the firft place, every horfe fliould be accuf- 
tomed to Hand Hill when he is mounted. One 
would imagine this might be readily granted: yet 
we fee how much the contrary is practifed. When 
a gentleman mounts at a livery liable, the groom 
takes the horfe by the bit, which he bends 
round his under jaw: the horfe ftriving to go on, 
is forced back; advancing again, he frets as he it 
again flopped (hort, and hurt by the manner of 
holding him. The rider, in the mean time, 
mounting without the bridle, or at leaf! holding 
it but lightly, is helped to it by the groom, who 
being thoroughly employed by the horfe’s flut¬ 
tering, has at the fame time both bridle and Air- 
rup to give. This confufion would be prevented, 
if every horfe was taught to Hand Hill when he is 
mounted. Forbid your groom, therefore, when 
he rides the horfe to water, to throw himfrlf over 
him froma horfc-block and kick him with his leg, 
even before he is fairly upon hint. This wrong 
manner of mounting is what chiefly teaches your 
horfe the vicious habit againll which we are hcie 
warning. On the other hand, a con Rant prac¬ 
tice of mounting in the proper manner, is all that 
is ncceirarv to prevent a horfe's going on till the 
rider is quite adjufted in the faddlc. 

The next thing neceflary therefore is, that the 
rider (hould mount properly. The common me¬ 
thod is to Hand near the croup or hinder part of 
the horfe, with the bridle held very long in the 
right hand. By this manner of holding the bridle 
before you mount, you are liable to be kicked j, 
and when you arc mounted, your horfe .may go 
on fomc time, or play what gambols he plcafcs, 
before the rein is ihort enough in your hand to 
prevent him. It is common likwifc for an auk- 
ward rider, as fuon as his foot is in the Bin up, to 
throw himfelf with all his force to gain his feat i 
which he cannot do, till he hath firft ovei balanced 
himfelf on one fide or the other: he will then 
wriggle into it by degrees. The way to mount 
with eafe and fafety is, to Hand rather before than 
behind (lie ilirrup. In this poilurc take the bsidle 
Ihort, and the mane together in your left hand, 
helping yourfclf to the lliriup with your light, fo 
that your toe ruay not touch the boric in mount* 

ing. 
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mg. When your left foot ia in the flirrup, move 
on your right, till you face the fide of the horfe, 
looking a-crufs over the faddlc. Then with your 
right hand grafp the hinder part of the faddle; 
and with that hand and your left, which holds the 
mane and bridle, liftyourfclf upright un your left 
foot. Remain thus a mere inilant on your flir- 
rup, on!y fo as to divide the action into Two mo* 
lions. While you are in this puflure, you have a 
fure hold with both hands, and are at liberty, ei¬ 
ther! to get fafely down, or to throw your leg over 
and gain your feat. By this deliberate motion, 
likewiic, you avoid what evety good horfeman 
would endeavour to avoid, putting your horfe in¬ 
to a flutter. 

When you difmount, hold the bridle and mane 
together in your left hand, as when you mount¬ 
ed ; put your light hand on the pommel of the fad¬ 
dlc, to raife yourfelf; throw your leg hack over 
the horfe, grafp the hinder part of the faddlc, with 
sour tight hand, remain a moment on your flu¬ 
mp, and in every rcfpefl difmount as you mount¬ 
ed ; only what was your fir ft motion when you 
mounted, become the lafl in dismounting. Kc- 
mettihei not to bend your right knee in difmount- 
ing, left your fpur fhould rub agaiitfl the horfe. 

It may be next recommended to hold your 
hi i.l!e a convenient length. Sit fqunrc, and let 
not the purchafc of the bridle pull forward your 
ilnnildeis; but keep your body even, as it would 
be if each hand held a rein. Mold your reins 
with the whole grafpofyour hand,dividing them 
with vour little finger. Let your hand be popen- 
rii. ul.ir; your thumb will then he uppermol), and 
placed on the bridle. Bend your wriil a little 
ou.wan!; and when you pull the bridle, raife. 
your hand lowaid your bread, and the lower part 
or the palm rather more than the upper. Let the 
bridle be at fuch a length in your hand, as, if the 
hot le llmuM Humble, you may be able to raife his 
head, and fupport it by the fliengthof your arms, 
and the weight of your body thrown backward. 

11 you hold the rciti too long, vou are fubjcfl to 
f.i!l backward as your horfe riles. 

II. knowingyotir horfe perfectly well, you think 
a tight i cm unneccflary, advance your arm a I'tile 
{hut not your ihoulder) towards the hotfe's head, 
and keep your ufttal length of rein. By this 
means, you have a check upon your horfe, while 
you indulge him.. 


If you ride with a curb, make it a rule to hook 
on the chain yourfelf; the moll quiet horfe may 
bring his rider into danger, Ihould the curb hurt 
him. If, in fixing the curb, you turn the chain 
to the right, the links will unfold themfclves, and 
then oppofc a farther turning. Put on the chain 
loofe enough to hang down on the horfc’s under 
lip, fothat it may not rile and prtfs his jaw, till 
the reit.s of his bridle are moderately pulled. 

If your horfe has been ufed to {land Rill when 
he is mounted, there will be no occafion fur a 
groom to hold him : but if he does, fuffer him not 
to touch the reins, but that part oi the bridle 
which comes down the check of the horfe. He 
cannot then interfere with the management of the 
reins, which belong to the rider only ; and hold¬ 
ing a horfe by the curb (which is ever painful to 
him) is evidently improper when he is to Hand 
fill!. 

Another thing to be remembered is, not to ride 
with your arms and elbows as high as your fhoul- 
ders; nor let them (hake up and down with the 
motion of the horfe. The poflurc is unbecoming, 
and the weight of the arms (and of the body too, 
if the rider does not fit flill,' ads in continual jerks 
on the jaw of the horfe, which mufl give him 
pain, and make him unquiet, if he has a tender 
mouth or any fpirit. 

Bad riders wonder why horfes are gentle as foon 
as they are mounted by fkilful ones, though their 
{killTeems unemployed: the rcafon is, the horfe 
goes at his eafe, yet finds all his motions watched ; 
which hr has fagacity enough to difeovef. Such 
a rider hides his whip, if he finds his horfe is afraid, 
of it; and keep his legs from his fades, if he finds 
he dreads the fpur. 

Avoid the ungraceful ruflom of letting your 
legs lhake again 11 the ftdes of the horfe : and as 
you arc not to keep your arms and elbows high, 
and in motion ; fo you are not to rivet them to 
your ftdes, but let them fall.eafy. One may, at 
adiflance, dillinguilh a genteel horfeman from 
an aukward one : the firft fits Hill, and appears of 
apiece with his horfe; the latter Icons flying 
off at all points. 

It is often faid with emphafis, that fuch a one 
has no feat on horfeback; and it means not only 
that hr dors not ride well, but that he docs not lit 
on the right pait of the hoifc. To have a fived 
fat, is to fet on that part of the horfe, which, as. 
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hefprings, it the centre of motion: and from 
which, of courfe, any weight would be with inoft 
difficulty fhaken. As in the riling and falling of 
a board placed in aequilibrio, the centre will be 
always moll at reft ; the true feat will be found in 
that part of your faddle, into which your body 
would naturally Hide, if you rode without ftir- 
rupt; and is only to be preferved by a proper 
poife of the body, though the generality of rider* 
imagine it is to be done by the grafp of the thighs 
and knees. The rider fhould confider himfelf as 
united to his horfe in this point; and when fhaken 
from it, endeavour to reflore the balance. 

Pei haps the mention of the two extremes of a 
feat may help to deferibe the true one. The one 
is, when the rider fits very far back on the faddle, 
fo that his weight pieties the loins of the horfe ; 
the other, when his body hangs forward over the 
pommel of the faddle. The fit ft may be feen 
praciifcd by grotims, when they ride with their 
flumps affefledly fhort; the latter, by fearful 
horfemen on the Icafl flutter of the horfe. livery 
good rider has, even on the hunting faddle, as de- 
termined a place for Lis thighs, as can he deter* 
mined for him by the bars of a demi-pcak. Indeed 
there is no difference between the feat of either : 
only, as in the firft you ride with fhortcr flirrups, 
your body will be confequently more behind your 
knees. 

To have a good feat yourfelf, your faddle mull 
fit well. To fix a prccife rule might be difficult: 
it may be a direfiion, to have your faddle prefs 
as nearly as pofflblc on that part which we have 
deferibed as the point of union between the man 
and horfe; however, fo as nut to obftruft the 
motion of the horfu’s fhodders. Place yourfelf 
in the middle or lowed part of it: fit erc£l; but 
with as little conflraint as in your ordinary fitting. 
The eafe of action marks the gentleman : you may 
repofc yourfelf, but not lounge. The fet and flu* 
died crcflnefs acquired in the riding-houfe, by 
thofc whofe deportment is not cafy, appeals un* 
genteel and unnatural. 

If your horfe flops fhort, or endeavours by rif- 
ing and kicking to unfeat you, bend not your body 
forward, as many do in thcle circumflances : that 
motion throws the breech backward, and you off 
your fork or twifl, and out of your feat; where* 
as, the advancing the lower part of your body, 
tad bending back the upper part and flioulders, is 


the method both to keep your feat, and to reco¬ 
ver it when loft. The bending your body back, 
and that in a great degree, is the grcatcfl fecurity 
in flying leaps; it is fecurity too, when your horfe 
leaps (landing. The liotfe's rifing docs not try 
the rider's feat; the lafh of his hind legs is what 
ought chiefly to be guarded againfl, and is be ft 
done by the body’s being greatly inclined back. 
Stiffen not your legs or thighs; and let your body 
be pliable in the loins, like the coachman’s on his 
box. This loofe manner of fitting will elude 
every rough motion of the horfe ; whereas the 
fixture of the knees, io commonly laid a ft refs on, 
will in great fliocks conduce to the violence of 
the fall. 

Was the cricket-playcr, when the ball is flruck 
with the grcatcfl: velocity, to hold his hand firm 
and fixed when he receives it, the hand would be 
bruifed, or perhaps the bones fraflnrcd by refin¬ 
ance. To obviate this accident, he therefore gra¬ 
dually yields his hand to the motion of the bail 
for a certain diftance; and thus by a due mixture 
of oppofition and obedience, catches it without 
fuftaining the lead injury. The cafe is directly 
the fame in riding : the fkilfui horfeman will re¬ 
cover his poife bv giving funic way to the mo¬ 
tion ; and the ignorant hoi fenian will be flung out 
of bis feat by endeavouring to be fixed. 

Stretch not your legs before : this will pufli you 
againfl the back of the faddle: neither gather up 
the knees, like a man riding on a pack; this 
throws the thigh upwards: each practice ur.fcats 
you. Keep the legs ftraight down ; and fit not on 
the mofl flcfliy part of the thighs, but turn them 
inwards, fo as to bring in the knees and toes: and 
it is more fafe to ride with the ball of the foot 
preffing on the ftirrup, than with the flirrup as 
far back as the heel; for the preffurc of the heel 
being in that cafe behind the ftirrup, keeps the 
thighs down. 

When the thighs are thrown upwards, widen 
the knees to get them and the upper part of your 
fork lower down on the horfe, Grafp ihc faddle 
with the hollow or inner part of the thighs, but 
not more than juft to affift the balance of the bo¬ 
dy : this will alfo enable you to keep the fpura 
from the horfe’s fides, and to bring the toes in, 
without that affcklcd and ufelcfs manner of bring* 
ing them in praftifed by many. Sink your heela 
ftrait down; for while the heels and thighs keep 

down. 
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down, you cannot fall; thin (aided with the bend 
of the back) give* the fccurity of a feat, to thofe 
who bear themfelves up in their ftirrups in a fwift 
gallop, or in the alternate riling and falling in a 
full trot. 

Let the feat determine the length of the ftir¬ 
rups, rather than the ftirrups the feat. If more 
precifion is rrquifite, let the ftirrups (in the hunt- 
ing faddlr) be of fuch a length, as that, when you 
Hand in them, there may be the breadth of four 
fingers between the feat and the faddle. 

It would greatly aftift a learner, if he would 
prafctife riding in a large circle, without ftirrups; 
keeping his face looking on the outward part of 
the circle fo as not to have a full view of the 
horfe’s head, but juft of that ear which is on the 
outward part of the circle; and his fhoulder, which 
is towards the centre of the circle, very forward. 
By this means you learn to balance the body, and 
keep a true feat, independent of the ftirrups: you 
may hkewife probably efcapcafall, Oiouldyou at 
any time lofc them by being accidentally lhaken 
from your feat. 

As the feat in fome meafure depends on the fad. 
die, it may not he amifs to obferve, that bccaufe 
a faddle with a high pommel is thought danger¬ 
ous, the other extreme prevails, and the pommel 
is force allowed to be higher than the middle of 
the faddle. The faddle (hould lie as near the back¬ 
bone as can be, without hurting the horfe; for 
the nearer you fit to his back, the better feat you 
have. If it docs fo, it is plain the pommel mull 
rife enough to fecure the withers from prefture ; 
therefore, a horfe whofe withers are higher than 
common, requires a higher pommel. If, to avoid 
this* the faddle is made of a more flrait line, the 
im unvcniencics fpuken of follows; you fit too 
much above the horfe'5 back, nor can the faddle 
form a proper feat. There fhould be no ridge 
from the button at the fide of the pommel, to the 
bark part of the faddle. That line alfo fhould be 
a little concave, for the thighs to lie at cafe. In 
Ihort, a faddle ought to be, as nearly as poflible, as 
ii cut out of the horfe. 

When you want your horfe to mow forward, 
raife his head a little, and touch him gently with 
the whip; or elfe prefs the calves of the legs a- 
gainfl his Tides. If he does not move fall enough, 
prefs them with more force, and fo till the fpur 
juft touches biin. By this pia&ice lie will (if he 
No. 117. i 


has any fpirlt) move upon the leaft prefTure of the 
leg. Never fpur him by a kick ; but if it be ne- 
ceffary to fpur him brifkly, keep your heels clofe 
to his fides, and flacken their force as he becomes 
obedient. 

When your horfe attempts to be vicious, take 
each rein feparate, one in each hand, and advanc¬ 
ing your arms forward, hold him very (hort. In 
this cafe, it is common for the rider to pull him 
hard, with his arms low. But the horfe by this 
means having his head low too, has it more in his 
power to throw out his heels: whereas, if his 
head be raifed very high, and his nofe thrown out 
a little, which is confcquent, he can neither rife 
before nor behind ; becaufe he can give himfelf 
neither of thofe motions, without having his head 
at liberty. A plank placed equilibrio, cannot rift 
at one end, unlefs it finks at the other. 

If the horfe is head-ftrong, pull not with one 
continued pull, but ftop, and back him often, juft 
fhaking the reins, and making little repeated pulls 
till he obeys. Horfes are fo accndomed to bear 
on the bit when they go forward, that they are 
difeouraged if the rider will not let them dofo. 

If a horfe is loofe-necked, he will throw up his 
head at a continued pull; in which fituation, the 
rider, feeing the front of his face, can have no 
power over him. When the horfe does thus, 
drop your hand and give the bridle play, and he 
will of courle drop his head again into its proper 
place: while it is coming down, make a fecund 
gentle pull, and you will find his mouth. With a 
little practice, this is done almofl inftantaneoufly: 
and this method will ftop, in the diftance of a 
few yards, a horfe, which will run away with thofe 
who pull at him with all their might. Almoft 
every one mull have obferved, that when a horfe 
feels himfelf pulled with the bridle, even when he 
is going gently, he often millakes what was dc- 
figned to flop him, as a direction to bear on the 
bit and to go fallen 

Keep the horfe'* head high, that he may raife 
his neck and creft; play a little with the rein, and 
move the bit in his mouth, that he may not prefs 
on it in one conftant and continued manner : be 
not afraid of railing his head too high ; lie will 
naturally be too ready to bring it down, and 
tiic the arms with its weight, on the lcall abate¬ 
ment of his mettle. When you feel him heavy, 
flop him, and make him go back a few paces, 
N thus 
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tlius you break by degrees his propenfity to prefs 
on his bridle. 

You ought not to be pleated (though Tome are) 
with a round neck, and a head drawn in towards 
his bread: let the horte carry his bridling in, pro* 
vided he carries it high, and his neck arching up¬ 
wards ; but if his neck bends downwards, his fi¬ 
gure is bad, his fight is too near his toes, he leans 
on the bridle, and you have no command over 
him. If be goes prefling but lightly on the bridle, 
he is the more fure-footed, and goes pleasanter; 
as the wrifl only may guide him. If he hangs 
down his head, and makes you f'upport the weight 
of that and his neck with your arms bearing on his 
fore-legs, (which is called being on his ihoul- 
ders), he will ilrikc his toes agaitift the ground, 
and fluinhlc. 

If the h .-rfe is heavy upon the bit, tic him every 
day, f«.r *,n horn or two, with his tail to the man¬ 
gel, an. I ius lu sd as high at you can ma ■ him 
lilt by a rr:n jit ejch pofl. of the flail, tie.I to 
each ii.i', u! the hi* 

Hoi i'c . [.tl it. 1 /- J t |.1D- 

pv; f;rv '. iv tc .t l.o: .‘o.vsj, !«.-rm • 

have no tea. win.i j! a itio. ii i -.‘.I* l.i 
They know, indeed, tha' b a ; mo.-.u 1 .1 In 
the reins, and the neck form an ' u. d 

take the proper pains to make it an arch n t > ■ . 

A temporary efledl: of attempting to ra'te a h »rle'« ■ 
head, may perhaps be making him pufli ou his 
note. They will here tel! you, that-his head is 
too high already ; whereas it is not the diflancc 
from his note, but from the top of his head to the 
ground, which determines the bead to be high or 
low. Befidcs, although the fault is faid to be in 
the manner of carrying the head, it fhould rather 
be faid to be in that of the neck; for if the neck 
was raifed, the head would be more in the pofition 
of one fet on a well formed neck. 

The defign therefore of lifting up the head, is to 
raife the neck, and thereby bring in the head; for 
even while the bridle makes the lame line from the 
rider's hand to the bit, the horfe’s note may he ci¬ 
ther drawn in, or thrufl out, according as his neck 
is raifed or dcprelfcd. Inflead of what has been 
here recommended, we ufually tee colts broke 
with their heads caveflbncd very low, their necks 
fliir, and not in the leaf! fupplcd. When the 
breaking-tackle is left off, and they are mounted 
fiat the road, having mg re food and reft, they fre- 


frequently plunge, and a fccond breaking become!- 
neceffary. Then, as few gentlemen can manage 
their own horfes, they are put into the hands 
of grooms from whom they learn a variety of bad 
habits. 

if, on the other hand, the horfe carries his head 
(or rather his note) too high, he generally makes 
fume amends by moving his (boulders lightly, and 
going fately. Attend to the caufe of this fault. 
Some horfes have tlicir necks fet fo low on their 
fhoulders, that they bend firft down, then up¬ 
ward, like a flag's. Some have the upper line of 
their necks, from their ears to their withers, too 
fliort. A head of this fort cannot poflibly bend 
inwards and form an arch, becaufe the vertebrae 
(or neck hones) arc too (hurt to admit of flexure; 
for in long and fhort necked horfes the number of 
the vertebrae is the fame. In fume, the jaw is fo 
thick, that it meets the neck, and the head by this 
means has not room to bend. On the other hand, 
nine have the under line from the jaw to the breaft 
«o fhort, that the neck cannot rife. 

In all thete cates you may gain a little by a nice 
i.md with an eafy bit: hut no curb, martingale, 

>r other forcible method will teach a horfe to car- 
; v his head-or neck in a poflure which nature has 
made uneafy to him. By trying to pull in h:s 
n .fe farther than he can hear, it will add a bad 
habit to nature. And cannot indeed contrive a 
more effectual method to make him continually 
tofs his note up, and throw his loam over you. 

The rule already given to ride a loote-ncckcd 
horfe, is alfo a proper one for all light mouthed 
hortes: one caution bams added, which is, al¬ 
ways to fearch whether nnPfjildie or girths may 
not in Tome way pinch him ; and whether the bit 
may not hurt his lip by being too high in his 
mouth: for whenever he frets from either of thefe 
caufcs, his head will not lie fleady. 

It is a common cullom to be always pulling at 
the bridle, as it to fet off to advantage either the 
fpirit of the horfe, or the (kill of the rider. Our 
horfes thcrefogeT are taught to hold their heads 
low, and pull irt, !& to hear up the rider from the 
faddle, Handing in his ftirrups, even in the gent¬ 
led gallop; how very improper this is, wc are ex¬ 
perimentally convinced, when wc happen to meet 
with a horfe which gallops otherwite. We im¬ 
mediately fay, he canters excellently, and find 
the eafe and pleafure of his motion. When hortes 
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are defigned for the race, and fwiftnefs is the 
only thing confidered, the method may be a good 
one. 

It is not to be wondered at that dealers are al¬ 
ways pulling at their horfes; that they have the 
fpur conftantly in their fides, and are at the fame 
time continually checking the rein: by this means 
they may make them bound, and champ the bit, 
while their rage has the appearance of fpirit. 
Thefc people ride with their arms fpread, and 
very low on the ihouldcrs of their horfes: this 
method makes them Aretch their necks, and gives 
a beue r appearance to their fore-hands; it con¬ 
ceals alfo a thick jaw, which, if the head was up, 
would prevent its yielding to the bit; it hides 
likewife the ewe-neck, which would otherwife 
Ihow itfclf. indeed, if you have a horfc unfteady 
to the bit, formed with a natural heavy head, or 
one which carries his nofc obflinately in the air, 
you mull find his mouth where you can, and make 
the heft of him. 

Many horfes are taught to flart by whipping 
them for darting. How is it podible they can 
know it is defigned as a punifliment ? In the rid- 
ing(lioufe, you teach the horfe to rife up before, 
and to fpring and lath out his hinder legs, by whip¬ 
ping him when tied between two pillars, with his 
head a little at liberty. If he underflood this to 
be punilhment lor doing fo, he would not by any 
method learn to do it. He feems to be in the fame 
manner taught to fpring and Qy when he is fright¬ 
ened. MoA horfes would go quietly pall an ob¬ 
jefil they were beginning to fly from, if their ri¬ 
ders, iuftcad of gathering up their bridles, and 
Jhowing themfelyes fo. rdady, ihould throw the 
reins loofe upon their necks. 

When a horfe darts at any thing on one fide, 
snoft riders turn him out of the road, to make him 
go up to what he Harts at: if he does not get the 
better of his fear, or readily comply, he generally 
goes pad the objefcl, making with his hinder parts, 
or croup, a great circle out of the road ; whereas, 
he ihould learn to keep ihaiton, without minding 
sohjcfils on either fide. 

If he Aarts at any thing on the left, hold his 
head high, and keep it Arait in the road, pulling 
It from looking at the thing he Aarts at, and keep¬ 
ing your right leg hard prcMed again A his fide, 
towards his flauk : he will then go ilrait along the 
road. By this method, and by turuiug his head a 


little more, he may be forced with his croup dofe 
up to what frightened him; for as his head is 
pulled one way, his croup neceffarily turns .he 
other. Always avoid a quarrel with your horfe, 
if you can : if he is apt to flart, you will find oc- 
cafions enough to exafit obedience, when what he 
Aarts at lies direfilly in his way, and you mu ft 
make him pafs ; if he is not fubjefil to flart, you 
Ihould not quarrel with him about a trifle. 

It muA be obferved, however, that this rule in 
going paA an objefil may perhaps be a little irre¬ 
gular in a managed horfe, which will always obey 
the leg : bat even fuch a horfe, if he is really a- 
fraid, and not reAive, it may not be amifs to make 
him look another way; unlefs the objefil be fome- 
thingyou would particularly accuAom him to the 
fight of. 

The cafe will alfo lie different with a horfe 
whofe fear is owing to his being not uTed to ob- 
jcfils; but fuch a one is not to be rode by any 
harfeman to whom thefe rules are direfiled; the 
Aarting here meant arifes merely from the horfe‘s 
being pampered, and fpringing through livcli- 
nefs. 

The notion of the neceflity of making a hoife 
go immediately up to ever)' thing he is afraid of, 
and not fullering him to become mafier of his ri¬ 
der, feems to be in general carried too far. It is 
an approved and good method to conquer a horle’s 
fear of the found of a drum, by beating one near 
to him at the time of feeding him : this not only 
familiarizes the noife to him, but makes it plea- 
faut, as a fore-runner of his meat; whereas, if he 
was whipt to it, he might perhaps Aart at it as long 
as he lived. Might not this be applied to his 
Aarting at other things, and fliow tlut it would be 
better to Aider him (provided he does not turn 
hack) to go a little from and avoid an objefil he 
has a diflike to, and to accuflom him to it bv de¬ 
grees, convincing him, as it were, that it will not 
hurt him; than to purilh hi/n, quarrel with him, 
and perhaps fubmit to his will at laA, while you 
infiA on his overcoming his fear in an inflant ? 
If he fees a like objefil again, it is probable lie 
will recoiled his dtcad, and arm himfelf to be dis¬ 
obedient. 

We are apt to fuppofe that a horfe fears no. 
thing fo much as his rider; hut n ay he not, in 
many circutnfiances, be afraid of inflant deflr no¬ 
tion ? of being cruihcd ? of being drowned 1 of 

falling 
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falling down a precipice ? Ia it a wonder that a 
horfe fliould be afraid of a loaded waggon ? may 
.not the hanging load fe.em to threaten the falling 
on him ? There cannot be a rule more general, 
than, in fuch a cafe, to fliow him there ia room to 
pafa. This is done by turning his head a very 
little from the carriage, and prefling your leg, 
which is farthefl from it, againft his fide. 

A horfe is not to flop without a fign from his 
rider. Is it not then probable, that when driven 
up to a carriage he ftarts at it, he conceives him* 
felf obliged either to attack or run againft it ? 
Can he underftand the rider’s fpurring him with 
his face direfted to it, as a fign for him to pafs it P 
That a horfe is eafily alarmed for his lace and eyes 
(he will even catch back his head from a hand 
going down to carefs him); that he will not go 
with any force, face to face, even to another horfe 
(if in his power to ftep); and that he fees perfeft- 
ly Tideways, may be ufeful hints for the treatment 
of horfes with regard to ftarting. 

Though you ought not to whip a horfe for ftart- 
ing, there can be no good eflcfl from clapping his 
neck with your hand to encourage him. If one 
took any notice of his ftarting, it ihould be rather 
with fome tone of voice which he ufually under, 
flood as an expreflion of diflike to what he is do¬ 
ing; for there is oppofition mixed with his ftart* 
ing, and a horfe will ever repeat what he finds has 
foiled his rider. 

Notwithftanding the dire&ions above given, of 
not prefling a horfe up to a carriage he ftarts at; 
yet if one which you apprehend will frighten him 
meets you at the narrow part of the road, when 
you have once let him know he is to pafs it, be 
fure you remain determined, and prefs him on. 
Do this more efpecially when part of the carriage 
has already pafled: lor if, when he is frightened, 
he is accuftotned to go back, and turn round, he 
will certainly do it if he finds, by the hand flack* 
ening, and legs not prefling, that you are irrefo* 
lute; and this at the molt dangcious point of 
time, when the wheels of the carriage take him as 
be turns. Remember not to touch the curb rein 
at this time; it will certainly check him. It is 
not known to every one, that the perfon 'who 
would lead a horfe by the bridle, ihould not turn 
his face to him when he refufes to follow him : 
if, befides this, he raifes his arms, ihows his whip, 
•r pulls the bridle with jciks, be frightens the 


horfe, inflead of perfuadinghim to follow; which 
a little patience may bring about. 

Ride with a fnaffle; and ufe the curb, if you 
have one, only occafionally. Choofe your fnaffle 
full and thick in the mouth, efpecially at the ends 
to which the reins are tafiened. Moll of them are 
made too fmall and long; they cut the horfe'• 
mouth, and bend back over the bars of his jaw, 
working like pincers. 

The management of the curb is too nice a mat¬ 
ter to enter on here, farther than to preferibe great 
caution in the ufe of it: a turn of the wrift, ra¬ 
ther than the weight of the arm, ihould be applied 
to it. The elafticity of a rod, when it hath hook, 
ed a filh, may give you fome idea of the proper 
play of a horfe's head on his bridle; his fpirit and 
his pliablenefs are both marked by it. 

A horfe fliould never be put to do any thing in 
a curb, which he is not ready at: you may force 
him, or pull his head any way with a fnaffle ; but 
a curb a£is only in a ftrait line. It is true, that a 
horfe will be turned out of one track into another 
by a curb, but it is becaufe he knows it as a fignal. 
When he is put to draw a chair, and docs not un* 
derftand the neceflity he is then under of taking a 
larger fweep when he turns, you frequently fee 
him rellive, as it is then railed : but put him on a 
fnaffle, or buckle the rein to that part of the 
bit which does not curb him; and the horfe fob- 
mils to be pulled about, till he underftands what 
is defired of him. Thcfc dirc£lions fuppofe the 
horfe to have fpirit, and a good mouth: if he lias 
not, you mull take him as he is, and ride him 
with fuch a bit as you may find mod eafy to your- 
fclf. 

When you ride a journey, be not fo attentive 
to the horfe’s nice carriage of himfelf, at to the en. 
couragcmcnt of him, and keeping him in good hu¬ 
mour. Raifc his head; but if he flags indulge 
him with bearing a little more upon the bit than 
you would fuffer in an airing. II a horfe is lame, 
tender-fooled, or tired, he naturally hangs upon 
the bridle. On a journey therefore, the mouth 
will depend grextly on his ilrength and the good- 
nefs of his lt-ct. Be then very careful about the 
feet, and let not a farrier fpoil them. 

Very few, although praftiled in riding, know 
they have any power over a horfe but by the 
bridle; or any ufe for the fpur, .except to make 
him go forward. A iiule experience will teach 
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l3ielh a farther ufe. If the left fpur touches him 
\and he is at the fame time prevented (rum going 
forward), he has a (ign, which he will foon un¬ 
der ft and, to move fide-ways to the right. In the 
fame manner to the lefr, if the right fpur is clofed 
to him : he afterwards, through fear of the fpur, 
obeys a touch of the leg; in the fame manner as a 
horfc moves his croup from one fide of t he flail 
to the other, when any one ftrikes him with his 
hand. In (hurt, the croup is guided by the leg, 
as the head is by the bridle. He will never dif- 
obey the leg, unlefs he becomes reflivc. By this 
means you will have a far greater power over 
him: he will move Tideways, if you elofeone leg 
to him; and ftrait forward, if both; even when 
he Hands dill, your legs held near him will keep 
him on the watch ; and with the flighted, unfeen 
motion ol the bridle upwards, he will raife his 
head, and Ihow his forehand to advantage. 

On this nfc of the legs or the rider, and guid¬ 
ance of the croup of the horfc, are founded all the 
aiis (as .the riding-mailers ex profs thcmfclvcs, 
which ate taught in the manege; the paflage, or 
l-.de-motion of troopers to clofr or open their 
files, and indeed all their revolutions. But the 
Convenience o! ionic degree of this discipline for 
common ufe is the icafuit of mentioning it hcic. 

It is u(Vinl if a horfc is apt to Humble or Hurt. If 
to the fit if, hv picfling the legs to the flank, and 
keeping up his head, he is made to go light on the 
loiv-legs, wuieh is aiding ami fuppuriing him ; 
an 1 the fame if lie does actually Humble, by help¬ 
ing him at the very iiiHatil to exert himfcl!, while 
as yet any part oi him remains not irrecoverably 
nnpictlcd with the prtiipitatc motion. Hence 
this tile o! the hand and legs of the ti ler is called 
giving aids to a horfc ; for, as to holding up the 
weight ol a heavy utiactivc lioiic, by uicic pull¬ 
ing, it is as impolliblc as to iccover him when 
hilling down a precipice. 

A horfc is fupported anil helped by the bands 
.v.d legs of bis lidrr in every action tiny require 
of him; hence he is laid to petlorm his ans by 
the aids from the iidcr. 

The fame manner is ulcfnl if a horfc Harts. For 
it when he is beginning to (ly tootle full, j on leg 
on the fide he is Hying to. he Hops his fpiing im¬ 
mediately. lie goes pad what he lhuted at, keep¬ 
ing llr.tit mi, as von clioofe to dircli him : and he 
will not fly back hum any thing if you pref* him 
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with both leg*. You keep his haunches under 
him going down a hill: help him on the fide of 
a bank ; more cafily avoid the wheel of a carri¬ 
age ; and approach more gracefully and nearer to 
the fide of a coach or horfeman. When a pam¬ 
pered horfe curvets irregularly and twifls his bo¬ 
dy to and fro, turn his head cither to the right or 
left, or both alternately [but without letting him 
move out of the track), and prefs your leg to the 
oppofite fide; the horfe cannot then fpring oa 
the bind legs to one fide, bccaufe your legs pre* 
vents him ; nor to the other, bccaufe his head 
looks that way, and a horfe will not Hart and 
fpring to the fide on which he looks. Here it 
may not be amifs to obferve the impropriety of 
the habit which many riders have, of letting their 
legs lhakc againft the Tides of the horfe: if a 
horfc is taught, they arc then continually preffing 
him to violent action : and if he is not, they ren¬ 
der him infcnfiblc and incapable of being taught. 
The fretting of a hot horfe will hence be cxccf- 
fivc, as it can no otherwife be moderated than by 
the utmoH Hillnefs ou the feat, hands, end legs of 
the rider. 

Colts at firft are taught to bear a bit, and by de¬ 
grees to pail at it. If they did not prefs it, they 
could not be guided by It. By degrees they fir..I 
their necks iirongcr than the aims of a man ; and 
that they are capable of making great oppofition, 
and often of foiling their riders. Then is the 
time to make them flip pic and pliant in every 
part. The part which of all others requires moil 
this pliancy is the neck. Hence the metaphor of 
flifi'-ncckcd for difobediciit. A hoifo cannot move 
his head hut with the mufcles of the neck : this 
in.iv be called his helm ; it guides his cour 1 - 
changes and directs the motion. 

The ufe oi this pliancy in the dim-rent parts 
and limbs of a hoile lias been already fhown : it 
im.y l.i'.Tu c to add, that the unexperienced horfc- 
iiian's idea ol fupplencfs need only 1 c, that of ait 
a! ii-.iy and iea:hi;efs in a lioiic to move evciy 
limb, on a ligti given him by the h aids or leg.-, of 
the rider ; as alio, to bend his body, and mo\c in 
a fliori compafs, quick and collected witi.::i K:n- 
feil, fous uiilantl)- to be able to peiL-ini ary ...her 
motion. 

MuiiJy iihu! rf a Hstje srj'sn aaJ .ijta %i 
i:n. 

See that the fliots be uut too llrait, or prefs the 
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feet, but be exaftly fliapcd ; and let them be Ihod 
fome days before you begin a journey, that they 
may be fettled to the feet. 

Obfcrve that he is hirnifhed with a bit proper 
for him, and by no means too heavy, which may 
incline him to carry low, or rcll upon the hand 
when he grows weary, which horfemen call mak¬ 
ing ufc of the fifth leg. 

The mouth of the bit fliould reft upon the bars 
about half a finger’s breadth from the tuflies, fo 
as not to make him frumblc his lips; the curb 
fhould reft in the hollow of the beard a little a- 
bovc the chin ; and if it galls him, you mull de¬ 
fend the place with a piece of buff or other foil 
leather. 

Take notice that the faddlc do not reft upon the 
withers, reins, or back-bone, and that one part of 
it do not prefs the back more than another. 

Some riders gall the (ides of a horfc below the 
laddie with their ftirrup-lcathers, efpecially if he 
be lean ; to hinder it, you fhould fix a leather- 
ftrap between the points of the fore and hind- 
bows of the faddlc, and make the llirrup-leathcr 
pafs over them. 

Begin your journey with fliort marches, efpe- 
cialJy il the horfc has not been cxcrcifed for fome 
time: fuffer him to ilaie as often as you find him 
inclined ; ar.d hot only fo, but invite him to it: 

. but do not excite your mares to dale, bccaufe their 
vigour will be thereby diminifhed. 

It is advifeablc fo ride very foftlv, for a quarter 
or half an hour before you arrive at the inn, that 
the horfe not being too warm, nor out of breath, 
when put into the italic, you may unbridle him : 
but if you arc obliged lo put on iharply, you mud 
then (the weather being warm) let him be walked 
in a man's hand, that he may cool flowly; other- 
wife, if it be vcry.cold, let him he covered with 
cloths, and walked up and down in fome place 
free from wind ; but in cafe you have not the 
conveniency of a (heltered walk, liable him forth¬ 
with, and let the whole body be rubbed and dried 
with ft raw. 

Although fome people will have their horfes 
legs rubbed down with ftraw as foon as they are 
brought into tbe liable, thinking to fupple them 
by that method ; yet it is one of the grcateil er¬ 
rors that can be committed, and produces no other 
effects than to draw down into the legs thofc hu¬ 
mours that are always llirrcd up by the fatigue of 


I the journey: not that the rubbing of horfe’s leg* 
is to be difalluwed; on the contrary, wc highly 
approve of it, only would not have it done at 
their firfl. arrival, but when they are perfectly 
cooled. 

Being come to your inn, as foon as your horfc 
is partly dried, and ceafcs to beat in the flanks, 
let him be unbridled, tbe bit walhed, clean led, 
and wiped, then let him cat hay atpleafurc. 

If your horfe lie very dry, and you have not 
given him water on the road, give him oats wafh- 
ed in good mild ale. 

The dull and fand will fometimes fo dry the 
tongue and mouth of a hoifc, that he will lofc his 
appetite; in fuch cafe give bran well moiilcncd 
with water to cool and refrefh the mouth; or wadi 
the mouth and tongue with a wet fpongc, to oblige 
him to cat. 

The foregoing direftians arc to be obfcrvrd 
after moderate riding; but if you have rode e.\- 
ceflive hard, unfaddle your horfc, and ferape oir 
the fwcat with a fwcating-kniic, or feraper, hold¬ 
ing it with both hands, and going always with the 
hair ; then rub the bead and cars with a large 
hair-cloth, wipe him alfo between the fore arid 
hhid.Iegs ; in the mean while, his body fhould be 
rubbed all over with ftraw, cfprcially under his 
belly and beneath the faddlc, till lie is thorough. 
Jy dry. 

That done, fet on the faddlc again, cover him, 
and if you have a warm place, lei him be gcmlv 
led up and down in it, for a quarter oi an hour ; 
if not, let him dry where lie Hands. 

Or you may unfaddle him immediately; f<: rape 
ofTthe fwcat; let the ofller lake a little vinegar in 
his mouth, and fquirt it into the horfe's; then rub 
his head, between tbe fore and hind-legs, and his 
whole body, till lie is pretty dry: let him not 
drink till thoroughly cool and has eaten a few 
oats ; for many, by drinking too foon, have been 
fpoiled. Set the faddle in the fun or by a fire, in 
order to dry the panneis. 

When horfes are arrived in an inn, a man 
fhould, before they are unbridted, lift up their 
feet, to fee whether they want any of their lliocs, 
or if thofc they have do not rcll upon their Tides ; 
after that he fhould pick and clear them of the 
earth and giavcl, which may be got betwixt their 
lliocs ami folea. 

If you water them abroad, upon their return 
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from the river caufe their feet to be flopped with 
cow.dung, which will cafe the pain therein ; and 
if it be in the evening, let the dung continue in 
their feet all night, to keep them foft and in good 
condition: but if the horfe have brittle lect, it 
will be requifite to anoint thp fore-feet, at the on- 
fetting of the hoofs, with butler, oil, or hog's, 
greafe. before you water him in the morning, 
and in diy weather they ihould be alfo greafed at 
noon. 

Many horfes, as foon as unbridled, inflead of 
eating, lay thcmfelves down to reft, by rcafon of 
the great pain they have in their feet, fo that a 
man is apt. to think them Tick : but if he looks to 
their eyes, he will fee they arc lively and good; 
ami ii lie offers them meat as they arc lying, they 
will cat it very willingly ; yet it he handles their 
feet, he will find them extremely hot, which ilif- 
covers their fuffering in that part. You mull 
therefore fee ii their Ihoes do not reft upon their 
foies, which is fomewhat difficult to he certainly 
known without tmihoeing them ; hut if you take 
off their llioes, then look to the infide of them, 
and you may perceive that tliofe parts which reft 
upon the folcs are more imooth and Hinting than 
the others : in this cafe you arc to pare their feet 
in thole parts, and fix on their (hors again, anoint, 
it:;.' tiic hoofs, anil {topping the foies withfealding 
hot pitch or tar. 

A iter a long day’s journey, at night, feel the 
koife’s bark, if he be pinched, galled, or fwellcd 
^it you do not immediately di(cover it. perhaps 
you may after (upper', there is nothing better than 
to tub it with good brandy and the white of an 
egg. If the galls arc between the legs, ufe the 
lame icmcdy ; but if the ofticr rubs him well be. 
tween the legs, he will fcldom be galled in that 
part. 

In order to preferve horfcS after travel, take 
llicfe fesv ufcful instructions. When you are ar¬ 
med from a journey, immediately draw the two 
licel.nails of the forc-lect; and, if it be a large 
fhoc, then four: two or three days after, you 
tuay blood him in the neck, and feed him for ten 
.or twelve days only with wet bran, without giving 
him any oats; but keep him well littered. 

The rcafon why yon are to draw the heel-nails, 
is bccaufe the heels are apt to fw-eli, and if they 
arc not thus cafcd, the flioes would prefv and ftraiu 
cnthem too much: it is alfo advifablc to Hop 


them with cow-dung for a while; lmtdo not take 
the fhoes off, nor pare the feet, bccaufe the hu¬ 
mours arc drawn down by that means. 

The following bath will be very fcrviccablc for 
preferving the horfe s legs. Take the dung of a 
cow or ox, and make it thin with vinegar, fo as 
to he of the confidence of thick broth ; and hav¬ 
ing added a handful of ftnall fait, rub his fore¬ 
legs from the knees, and the hind-legs front the 
gambrels, chafing them well with and againfl the 
hair, that the remedy may fink in and flick to 
thofe parts, that they may be all covered over 
with it. Thus leave the horfe till morning, not 
w’etting his legs, but giving him his water that 
evening in a pail: next morning lead him to the 
river, or wafh his legs in well-water, which is 
very good, and will keep them from fwclling. 

Thofe perfons, who, to recover their hoifes 
feet, make a hole in them, which they fill with 
moiftened cow-dung, and keep it in their fore¬ 
feet during the (pace of a month, do very ill; bc¬ 
caufe, though the continual moifturc that iifuvs 
from the dung occafions the grim ing of the iio-d. 
yet it dries and fhrinks it fo cxcc.Tivcly when 
out of that place, that it fplits and breaks l.i.e 
glafs, and the loot immediately flraitens. For it 
is certain, that row-dung contrary to the opinion 
of many people} fpoils a horfes hoof : it does in¬ 
deed moiilcn the idle; but it uiiis up the hooT, 
which is of a different nature from it. In order, 
therefore, to recover a horfe’s feet, :nftca:l oi c-v.v- 
dung. fill a hole with blue wet day, and make lout 
keep his fore-feet in it fora month. 

Moll horfes that are fatigued, or over-rid, ami 
made lean by long journeys, have their flanks al¬ 
tered without being purfy, cfpecially vigorous 
horfes that have worked too violently. 

There is no better method to recover them, than 
to give each of them in the morning half a pound 
of honey very well mingled with fcalded bran ; 
and when they readily cat the half pound, give 
them the next time a whole one, and alterwards 
two pounds, every day continuing this coruT..* till 
your horfes are empty, and purge kindly with i: ; 
but as loon as you perceive that their purging 
ceafes, fori tai to give them any mote honey. 

You may adminiilcr powder of liquoticein the 
fealded bran for a confidcr.ible time; and :o cool 
their blood, it \mII not be improper to let theta 
have tincc or fear gliflcrs, 
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In cafe the horfe be very lean, it is expedient 
to give him fome wet bran, over and above his 
proportion of oats; and grafs is alfo extraordinary 
beneficial, if he be not purfy. 

If it be n mare, pm her to a horfe ; and if {he 
never bad a foal before, it will enlarge her belly. 

Sometime. 1 ! cxccffive feeding may do horfes 
more harm than good, by rendering them fuhjeft 
to the farcy. Be therefore cautious in giving 
them too great a quantity at a time, and take a 
little blood from them now and then. 

When a horfe begins to drink water heartily, it 
is a certain fign that he will recover in a fliort 
time. As to the method of giving him water du¬ 
ring a journey, ohferve the following rules: 

All the while you are upon a journey, let the 
horfe drink of the fit ft good water you come to, 
after feven o’clock in the morning if it be in fum- 
mer time, and after nine or ten in winter. 

That is accounted good water which is neither 
too quick and piercing, nor too muddy and ftink- 
ing. 

This is not to be done, unlcfs you would have 
him gallop a long time after drinking ; for if fo, 
you muft foibcjr. 

Though it is the ruflom of England to run and 
gallop horfes alter dunking, which we call wa- 
tering-courfes, to bring them (as they f.iv) into 
wind: yet, fajsM.de Sollcyfel, it is the mofl 
perniciousprafc'ticcthat can he imagined for horfes, 
by which many arc rendered puify. 

While a hoifc is drinking, draw up his head 
five or Ox times, making him move a little be¬ 
tween every draught; and notwithftanding he be 
warm, and fweat very much, yet if he is not quite 
out of breath, and you have itill four or fi ve miles 
to ride, he will be better alter drinking a little, 
than if he had drank none at all; it is true, in¬ 
deed, that if the horfe is very warm, yon fkould, 
at coming out of the water, tedoublc your pace, to 
make him goat a gentle trot, to warm the wvici in 
his belly. 

He ought to drink after this manner during the 
whole time ol the journey; bccanfc, if when you 
happen to bait he be hot or fweaty, you muft not 
let him drink for a long time, as it would endan¬ 
ger his life; and when the bridle is taken off, his 
rxcefiivc third will hinder him from eating, fo that 
lie will not offer to touch his meat for an hour or 
two, which perhaps youroccafiyas will not allow 


for a baiting time, and not to have any food will 
render him unfit for travel. 

If you meet with any ford before you come to 
your inn, ride the horfe through it two or three 
times, hut not up to his belly : this will not only 
cleanfe his legs; but the bolducfs of the water will 
bind up the humours, and prevent them from dc- 
feending. 

If the horfe has been very warm, and £pu have 
not had tire convcnicnev of watering him upon 
the road, he will, w hen unbridled, cat but very 
little ; therefore he fliould have his oats given 
him waflted in ale or beer, or only fome of them, 
if you intend to feed him again after he has 
drank. 

Some arc of opinion, that horfes arc often fpoil- 
ed by giving them oats before their water; be¬ 
cause they fay the water makes the oats pafs too 
foots, ami out of the ftomach unJigclted. But 
M. dc Solleyfel affirms, that though it be the com¬ 
mon ciillotn not to do it till after, yet it is proper 
to feed with oats both befo:e and alter, elpccially 
if the horfe he warm, and has been hat J rode ; for 
they will be a great dial the butes tor it, and tu 
no danger of becoming fu k. 

The i j Bucdiug oj Ih'i/i s. 

When a Hull ion is chofcn, and all the mares in. 
tended are collected together, iheie muft be ano¬ 
ther ftone-hoife, to difcovcr which of the mares 
are in heat; and, at the fame lime, contribute to 
iitihmsc them. AH the marcs arc to L>e brought 
fucceflivcU to this floric horfe ; w hich fliould alfo 
he inflame !, anil fullered frequently to neigh. As 
l.e is for leaping every one, fuels as are ssot in 
Lent keep Lon off, whi.ll thofe which are fo fuf- 
fer him toap] io.icIi them. But in Head of being 
allowed to f.utslv his itnpulfe, he muft be led 
away, and the real flallion fuhftitutcd in his Head. 
This ttial is neeefiary lor afeertaining the true 
time of the mate's heat, cfpceially of thofe which 
have not yet had a colt; for with regard to fiich 
as have recently foiled, the heat ufually begins 
nine days after their delivery ; and on that very 
day they may he led to the flallion to be covered; 
and nine days after, by the experiment above- 
mentioned, it may be known if they arc Hill in 
heat. If they are they tmsft be coveted again, and 
thus every ninth day while their heat continues; 
for when they arc impsegnated, their heat abates,, 
iind iu a few days cculcs. 

Hat 



But that every thing nay be done eafily and 
conveniently, and at the fame time with fucccfs 
and advantage, great attention, expcnce, and pre¬ 
caution are rcquiGte. The ftud mull be fixed in 
a good foil, and a fuitable place, proportioned to 
the number of mares and flallions intended to be 
ufed. This fpot mud be divided into fevcral 
parts, inclofeii with rails or ditches well fenced ; 
in the part where the pailure is the richefl, the 
mares iq^old, and thofe with colts by their lidcs, 
are to be kept. Thofe which are not impreg¬ 
nated, or have not yet been covered, are to be fe- 
parated, and kept with the fillies in another clofe, 
where the padure is Ids rich, that they may not 
grow too fat, which would obdrufi. the progrefs 
of generation. Laftly, the young done colts or 
geldings, are to be kept in the dried part of the 
fields, and where the ground is mod unequal; 
that by running over the uneven furfacc, they may 
acquire a freedom in the motion of their legs and 
fhouldcrs. This clofe, where the done colts are 
kept, mud be very carefully feparated from the 
others, lelt the young horfes break their bound*, 
and enervate themfclves with the marcs. If the 
traft be fo large as to allow of dividing each ot 
thde rlofes into two parts, for putting oxen an.l 
horfes into them alternately, the padurc will lail 
much longer than if continually eaten by hotfes ; 
the ox improving the fertility, whereas the boric 
Ic'Jens it. In each ot thelc doles ihould be a 
pond ; danding water being better than running, 
which often gripes them : and if there are art) 
trees in the ground, they Ihould be left Handing, 
their (hade being very agreeable to the horfes in 
great heats; but all dems or dumps Ihould be 
grubbed up, and all holes levelled, to prevent ac¬ 
cidents. In thcTc pa (lures your horfes ihould 
feed during the l’ummer; but in the winter the 
mares fhould be kept in the liable and fed with 
hay. The celts alio mud be huufcd, and ne\cr 
flittered to feed abroad in winter, except in veiy 
fine weather. Stallions that Hand in the liable, 
Ihould be fed with more ilraw than hav ; and mo 
dcrately exercifcd till covering time, which ge¬ 
nerally lalls from the beginning of April to the 
end of June. But during this icaion they ihould 
have no other exercife, and plentifully led, with 
the fame iood as ufual. Before the fUSiiim goes 
to the share, he ihould bo drcllcJ, as ilia* will 
greatly incrcafe his ardour. Tire marc mutt aifo 
No. 87. £ P 
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be currkd, and have no flioes on her hind feet, 
fome of them being ticklifli, and will kick the 
Aallion. A perfon holds the mare by the halter* 
and two others lead the flaltum by long reins ; 
when he is in a proper fituation, another adidant 
carefully diicfits the yard, pulling afide the mare’s 
tail, as a fingle hair might hurt him dangeroltfiy. 
It fomeiimes happens that the Aallion does not 
complete the work of generation, coming from the 
mare without making any injeflion : it Ihould 
therefore be attentively obferved, whether in the 
laft moments of the copulation, tlie dock of the 
dallion's tail has a vibrating motion ; for fuch a 
motion always accompanies the emiflion of the 
feminal lymph. If he has performed the a£t, he 
mud on no confidcratiun be differed to repeat it; 
but led away dirc£riy to the dalle, and there kept 
two days. For, however able a good dallion may 
be of covering every day during the three months, 
it is much better to let him be led to a mare only 
every other day : his produce will l e greater, and 
he himfclf lefs exhauilvd. During the fir It feven 
days, lei four different mares be fuccrHivcly 
brought to him ; and the ninth day let the Bid be 
again brought, and fo fuccefliveiy while they con¬ 
tinue in ht at: and as form as the hc.it in any one 
is over a fiefii mare is to fupp!\ her pl.ice, and co- 
vireJ in lie: tuir, every nine da\s; and asfeverai 
retain even at the ft r !!, iecor.d, or third time, it is 
computed that a by fuch management, 

m.n , din ing three months, cover fif.een or eigh¬ 
teen mares, and beget ten or twelve colts. Tbefe 
animals have a very large quantity of the feminal 
lymph; fo that a confnlcraUe portion of it is 
died during the emiffinn. In the maies likewife 
is an emiflion, or rather diflilhition of the fc111in.il 
lymph, during the whole time thev arc horfing ; 
ejetiing a villiJ wlmiih lymph, called the heat, 
which ceafe on conception. This ichor the 
Greeks called liippomunes; and pretended that 
phiitics nigh* be made of it, one remarkable cf- 
ledu* wnich wa», u, render a horfe frantic with 
lud. This hippomanes is very different from that 
found in the fccundines of the foal, which M. 
Daubenton fird difeovered. and has fo accurately 
deferibed its nature, origin, and fituation. The 
ejedtu n of this liquor is the mofl cm tain iign oi 
the marc's heat ; and it is alfo known by the in¬ 
flation of the lower part of the vulva, in her fre¬ 
quent neighing*, and attempts to gel to the horfes. 
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After being covered, nothing more is requifite 
than to lead her away to the field. The firft foal 
of a mare is never fo ftrongly formed as the fuc- 
ceeding; fo that care fliould be taken to procure 
for her the firft time, a larger llailion, that the 
defefi of the growth may be compcnfated by the 
largenefs of the fize. Particular regard fliould al- 
fo be bad to the difference or congruity of the 
fafliion of the flallion and the mare, in order to 
correft the faults of the one by the pcrfeQions of 
the other: efpccially never to make any difpro- 
portionate copulations, as of a fmall horfe with a 
large mare, or a large horfe with a fmall mare; as 
the produce of fuch copulation would be fmall, or 
badly proportioned. It is by gradations that we 
muft endeavour to arrive at natural beauty: for 
inflance, to give to a marc a little too clumfy, a 
well-made horfe and finely fhaped: to a fmall 
mare, a horfe a little higher; to a mare.which is 
faulty in her fore-hand, a horfe with an elegant 
head and noble chcfl, &c. 

It has been obferved, that horfes fed in dry and 
light grounds, produce temperate, fwift, and vi¬ 
gorous foals, with mufcular legs and a hard hoof; 
while the fame bred in marihes and moift paflurcs 
have produced foals with a large heavy head, a 
thick carcafe, clumfy legs, bad hoofs, and broad 
feet. Thcfe differences proceed from the air and 
food, which is eafily underflood : but what is 
more difficult to be accounted for, and flill more 
eflential than wc have hitherto obferved, is, to 
be continually crofling the breed to prevent a de¬ 
generacy. • 

In coupling of horfes, the colour and fize fliould 
be fuited to each other, the fliape contraflcd, and 
the breed crofled by an oppofition of climates: 
but horfes and mares foaled in the fame flud fliould 
never be joined. Thcfe are eflential articles ; 
but there are others which fhould by no means be 
neglected : as that no ihort-docked mares be fuf- 
fered in a flud, becaufe from their being unable 
to keep off the flies, they are much more tor¬ 
mented by them than others which have a long 
fweeping tail; and their continual agitations from 
the flings of thefe infe&s, occafiou a diminution 
in the quantity of their milk, and has a great in¬ 
fluence on the con ft itution and fize of the colt, 
which will be vigorous in proportion as its dam 
is a good nttrfe. Care muft alfo be taken, that 
Ike And mxvsare fuch as have been always brought 
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up in pafturei, and never over-worked. Mares 
which have always been brought up in the liable 
on dry foods and afterwards turned to grafs, do 
not breed at firft: fome time is required for ac- 
cuftoming them to this new aliment. 

Though the ufual fcafon for the heat of mares 
is from the beginning of April to the end of June, 
yet it is not uncommon to find fome among a 
large number that are in heat before that time: 
but it is advifable to let this heat pafs over with¬ 
out giving them to the flallion, as they would 
foal in winter; and the colts, befides the incle¬ 
mency of the fealon, would have bad milk for 
their nourifhment. Again, if the mares are not 
in heat till after the end of June, they fliould not 
[ be covered that fcafon; as the colts being foaled 
in fummer, have not time for acquiring ftrength 
fufficient to repel the injuries of the following 
winter. 

Many, inftead of bringing the flallion to the 
mare, turn him loofc into the clofc, where all the 
mares are brought together; and there leave him 
to choofe fuch as will Hand to him. This is a 
very advantageous method for the mares : they 
will always take horfe more certainly than in the 
O'.hcr; but the flallion, in fix weeks, will do him- 
felf more damage than in feveral years by mode¬ 
rate exercife, conduced in the manner we have 
already mentioned. 

When the mares are pregnant, and their bellies 
begin to fwell, they muft be feparated from thofe 
that are not, left they hurt them. They ufualiy 
go eleven months and fome days ; and foal Hand¬ 
ing, whereas moil other quadrupeds lie down. 
Tliofc that cannot foal without great difficulty, 
muft be afiiftcd ; the foal muft be placed in a pro¬ 
per fituation ; and fometimes, if dead, drawn out 
with cords. The head of the colt ufualiy pre- 
fents itfelf firft, as in ail other animals: a' its 
coming out of the matrix, it breaks the fecundines 
or integuments that inclofe it, which is accompa¬ 
nied with a great flux of the lymph contained in 
them; and at the fame time one or more folid 
lumps are difeharged, formed by the fediment of 
the infpiffated liquor of the allantoides. This 
lump, which the ancients called the Hippomanes 
of the coh, is fo far from being, as they imagined, 
a mafs of flcfli adhering to the head of the colt, 
that it is feparated from it by a membrane called 
amnois. As foon as the colt is fallen, the mare 

licks 
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Kelt* it, tut without touching the hippomanes; 
which point* out another error of the ancients, 
who affirmed that (he inftantly devour* it. 

The general cuftom is to have a mare covered 
nine days after her foaling, that no time may be 
loft; but it is certain, that the mare having, by 
this means, both her prefent and future foal to 
nouri/h, her ability is divided, and flic cannot fup- 
ply both fo largely as fhe might one only. It 
would therefore be better, in order to have-excel- 
lent horfes, to let tile marcs be covered only every 
other year; they would tail the longer, and bring 
foals more certainly : for, in common fluds, it is 
fo far from being true, that all mares which have 
been covered bring colts every year, that it is 
confidcrcd as a fortunate circumftancc if half or 
at mo ft two. thirds or them foal. 

Mares, when pregnant, will admit of copula, 
lion ; but it is never attended with any fuperfre- 
tation. They ufually breed till iliev arc fourteen 
or fifteen years of age; and the moll vigorous till 
they arc above eighteen. Stallions when well ma¬ 
naged, will engender till the age of twenty, and 
even beyond ; but it muft be obferved, that fucb 
horfes as arc fooneft made ftallions, arc alfo the 
fooneft incapable of generation: thus the large 
horfes, which acquire ftrength fooncr than the 
flender, and are therefore often ufed as ftallions 
as foon as they arc four years old, arc incapable 
of generation before they arc fixteen. 

Rules for chocjing Drau^h*-llorfes. 

The draught horle, in farming, is a fort of 
coarfc made hoifc, deftined for the fervice of cart 
or plow. In the choice of thefe horfes for what 
is called the (low draught, they are to be chofer. 
of an ordinary height; for oiherwife, when put 
into the cart, one draws uncqual'y with the other. 
The draught-horfe fliould be large bodied and 
iliong loincd, and of fuch a ihfpofition, as rather 
to be too dull than too briik, and rather to crave 
the whip than to draw more than is needful. 
Mares are the fitlcft for this ufc lor the farmer, 
as they are kept cheap, and not only do the work, 
but keep breeding, and give a yearly incrcafc of 
a foal. They Ihould have a good head, nqyk, 
breaft, and (houlder; for the reft of the ihape, it 
is not of much confcquence. Only, fur breed¬ 
ing, the mare fliould have a large belly ; for the 
more room a foal hits in ihc dam, the bt-t-.cr pio- 
portioneJ it will be. Diaughi-hurici fliould be 


always kept to'that employ. Some put them to 
the faddle on occafion, but it does them great 
harm, alter* their pace, and fpoila them for la¬ 
bour. The draught-horfe ought to have a large 
broad head, becaufe horfea of this (haped head 
are lefs fubjeft than other* to difeafes of the eyes. 
The ears Ihould be fmall, flrait, and upright; the 
noftrils large and open, that he may breathe with 
the more freedom. A horfe with a full and bold 
eye always promifec well. On the other hand, a 
funk eye and an elevated brow are bad flgns. 
The horfe' is efteemed ftttcft for this purpofe alfo, 
that has a large round buttock, which neither (inks 
down nor cuts. He muft have a firm and ftrong 
tail, and the dock muft be thick and well fur. 
nifhed with hair, and placed neither very high nor 
. very low. The leg* ihould be rather flat and 
broad than round : the roundnefs of the leg be¬ 
ing a fault in a horfe dcftiu«d to hard labour that 
will foon ruin him. As to the hinder legs, the 
thighs fliould be flefhy and long, and the whole 
muffle which (hows itfelf on the outfide of the 
thigh fliould be large and very thick. No coun. 
try can bring a parallel to the ftze and ftrength of 
our horfes deftined for the draught. In London 
there are inftanccs of Angle horfes that are able to 
draw on a plain, for a fmall fpace, the weight of 
three tuns, and which can with cafe, and for con¬ 
tinuance, draw half that weight. 'Fhe pack-borfes 
of Yoikihire ufually carry a burden of 4201b. 
over the higheft hills of the north, as well as the 
mod even road : but the inoft remarkable proof 
of the ftrength of our Britifli horfes is derived 
from that of our mill horfes; fotnc of which will, 
at one load, carry thirteen rneafures, which at a 
moderate computation of yolb. each, amount* to 
piolb. Nothing is fo eflential to the health of 
thefe fcrviccable creatures as cleanlinefs ; if they 
arc led ever fo well, and not kept clean, they are 
fubjcfl to numerous difeafes. 

The fervant who has the care of them ought to 
be up very early, and clean the racks and mangers 
from filth. The currying of them ought to be per. 
formed every morning with care, and not in the 
liable, for the dull to fly upon the other horfe \ 
a* it is too often done. After the horfes are dull¬ 
ed, they fliould daily twill a whifp of draw hard 
up, and wetting it in water, rub the legs, (bould¬ 
ers, and body with it. Many of the dilcafes of 
draughl-horfes, which arc uoi owing to naftinefs, 

are 
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are owing to bad water; fuch as are too raw, too 
mnddy, or too cold, being all improper. If there 
be any running ftream in the neighbourhood, they 
fhould always be led to that water every day in 
fummer, but in winter, well-water is warmelt and 
beft for them. If there be a neceflity forgiving 
them fpring water in fummer, it mail be drawn 
up fomc hours before the time, and expofed to 
the fun-beams in tubs or trough; marfh-water, 
or that oi lowland ditches is worft of all. When 
the labouring horfe has drank his water, he ihould 
have his oats given him, and thefe ought to be 
lifted with care, and the manger dulled. It is a 
common praflice, as foon as a horfe is come in 
from work, to rub down his legs with a very 
hard whifpofhay; but the beft judges of horfes 
abfolutely condemn this, and obferve, that this 
rubbing of the legs after hard labonr brings down 
humours into them, and makes them fliff. 

The rubbing itfelfis wfolefome, but the doing 
it when the creature is hot is the mifehief; while 
a horfe is in a fweat it is a great relief and refrelh- 
ment to him to have his body, rubbed down, but 
when he is cold, is the proper time to rub his legs. 
The racks are to be well fupplied with hay, and 
horfes may be left to reft and eat, for two hours, 
and then led to water; after this their oats ought 
to be given them, and then they Ihould go to work 
' again. 

In the evening, when the labour of the day is 
over, the firft thing to be done is to examine the 
feet, and fee if any thing is amifs about the (hoes, 
and what earth or gravel is lodged in the foot, be¬ 
tween the fhoe and the foie, is to be picked nut, 
and frew cow-dung put in its place, which will 
cool and refrefh the part. 

A very material thing for the prefervation of 
all forts of cattle, but of none fo much as draught- 
horfes, is frelh and clean litter. 

BdFore I conclude this treatife, 1 (hall make 
forue neeeffary obfervations rcfpc£ting thc office 
of a hoife-feeder, in order to his executing it 
well, efpecially when he has the care nf running- 
horfes,' and, 

Firft, As to meat or drink; if there be any 
fuch, or other nourilhment that he knows good 
for • horfe, which yet the beaft refufes, you muft 
not tbruft it violently upon him, but by gentle 
enticements win him thereto, templing him when 
bessmoft hungry or mod dry; if he gets only a ] 


bit at a time, he will foon incrcafe to a greater 
quantity. 

Ever let him have lefs than he dr fires; and that 
he may be brought the fooner to it; mix the meat 
he loves beft with that he loves worft, till both are 
alike familiar, fo that in a fhort time he will re¬ 
fute nothing that is good and wholeteme. 

ad. If he finds his horfe fubjc£l to ftififnefs and 
lamenefs to the futbate, or to tendernefs of feet, 
then he fhould give his heat upon fmoot carpet 
earth, or forbear ilrong grounds, hard high-ways, 
crofs-ruts and furrows, till extremity compels 
him. 

gd. For the condition of a horfe’s body, he 
muft account the ftrongeft (late, which is the 
highcfl and fullclt of flefh, fo it is good, bard, 
without inward foulucfs, is the beft and muft pro¬ 
per for the performing of matches : and herein 
you muft confider, firft, the fliape of a horfe’s 
body, there being fume that are round, plump, 
and clofe knit together, which will appear iut 
and weli-lhaped, when they arc lean and in po¬ 
verty ; while others that are raw-boned, llcnder, 
and loofe knit, will appear lean and deformed, 
when they arc fat, foul, and lull of grols humours. 

So likewife for their inclinations; for fume 
horfes at the firft, feed outwardly, and carry a 
thick rib, when they are inwsrdly as lean as may 
be; whereas others appear lean to the eye, when 
they arc only greafe. 

In which cafe the feeder has two helps to ad¬ 
vantage his knowledge, the outward and the in¬ 
ward one. 

4th. The firft is, the outward handling and feel¬ 
ing the horfe's body all over his ribs, and if his 
flefti generally handles foil and loote, and the 
fingers fink therein as in down, he is foul with, 
out all quell ion ; but if it be hard and firm, and 
only folt upon the hindermoft rib, he has greafe 
and fouf matter within him, which muft be void¬ 
ed whatever comes of it. And for the inward 
help, that is only fliarp cxercite, and ftrongfeour. 
ing, the firft to dilfolve, and the latter to bring it 
away. 

5th. It is the feeder's bufinefs to obferve the 
ftones, for if they hang downwards, or low from 
his body, he is out of lull and heart, and is either 
Tick of greafe or other foul humours; but in cafe 
they lie clote trufted up, and hid in a fraall room, 
then he is healthy, and in good plight. 


6th, As 
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6 th, As to his limbs, the feeder or groom mult 
ever before he runs any match or hard heat, bathe 
his legs, from the knees and gambrels downwards, 
either with clarified dog's greafe, (which is the 
belt} or trotter oil, that is next to it, or elfe the 
heft hog’s greafe, which is fufficient, and work it 
in well with his hands, not with fire, for what he 
gets not in the firft night, may be got in the next 
morning, and what is not got in then, can be got 
in when he comes to uncloath at the end of the 
conrfe; fo that the ointment need be ufed but 
once, but the rubbing as often as there is oppor¬ 
tunity. 

7th, The feeder may in any of the latter fort, 
nights of a running horfe's feeding, if he finds 
him clear, and his greafe confumed, about fix in 
the evening, give him water in a reafonable quan¬ 
tity, made lukc-warm, keeping him fading an 
hour after: alfo, if through the unfeafonablencfs 
of the weather you cannot water him abroad, then 
at the watering hours you are to it at the houfe, 
with warm water, and a handful of wheat meal, 
bran, oatmeal, finely powdered, (the laft is the 
heft) put into the water, which is very whole- 
fome. 

8th, The rider is farther to note, that if the 
ground whereon the hurfc has to run his match, 
is dangeious, and apt for bad accidents, as drains, 
over-reaches, finew-bruifes, and the like, that 
then he is not bound to give him his heats thereon, 
but having made him acquainted with the nature 
thereof, let him take part of the courfe, as a mile, 


IIOR 

HORSE ACT. In order to make this work as 
extenfivcly ufeful and imerefling as poilible, 
the following fubftance of the laft aft relative 
to poft.horfes, and horfes let to hire, is here 
infer! cd. 

The laft aft, which commenced on the firft of 
Auguft, 1785, repeals all previous aftson that 
fubjeft, and then proceeds to this effect : That 
after the faid firft of Auguft, there fhall be le¬ 
vied and colicfted throughout the kingdom, 
the feveral rates aud duties following; that is 
to fay. 

Even- poft-mafler, inn-keeper, &c, who (ball 
No. sj. g 


two, or three, according to the goodnefs of the 
ground, and fo run him forth again, (which are 
called turning heats} provided always he end* his 
heat at the weighing-poll, and make not his courfe 
lefs, but more in quantity than that he mult run. 

If for fome fpecial caufes he likes no part of 
the courfe, he may often, but not ever, give his 
heat upon any other ground about any fpacious 
and large field, where the horfe may lay down his 
body and run at pleafure. 

9th, He mull have fpecial regard to all airings, 
breathings, and other exercifes whatever; to the 
furcating of a horfe, and the occafion, as if he 
fweat on little or no occafion, as walking a foot 
pace. Handing llill in the liable, and the like; 
this Ihews that the horfe is faint, foul fed, and 
wants exercife; but if upon good occafions, as 
ftrong heats, great labour, and the like, he fweats 
and it is a white froth like foap-fuds, he is inward¬ 
ly foul, and alfo wants exercife: again, if the 
fweat be black, and as it were only water thrown 
upon him, without any frothinefs, then he is 
clcanfed, and in good lull and cafe, and may be 
rid without any danger. 

10th, And Iaftly, he Ihould obferve his hair in 
general, but efpecially on his neck, and thofe 
parts that are uncovered, for if they lie fieek, 
fmooth, and clofc, holding the beauty of their na¬ 
tural colour, the horfe is in good cafe; but if 
rough and flaring, or difcoloured, he mull be in- 
wardly cold at heart, and wants both cloatbs and 
warm keeping. 


HOR 

let horfes to hire for travelling poll, fliall pay 
for an annual licence, gs. 

The faid duties to be under the management 
of the commilfioners appointed for ft amp-du¬ 
ties, any two of whom (or perfons authorifed 
by them) may grant licences for letting out 
horfes to hire, to perfons who may apply for 
them ; which licence muft be renewed ten days 
previous to the expiration of the year for which 
it was granted. 

Perfons to let out horfes to travel poll, Ac. 
without a licence, to forfeit icl. 

No perfou fhall keep more than one inn, or 
Q place 
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place for letting horfes, by virtue ef one 11 * 
cfcnce, on penalty of tol. 

Licenced inn-keepers, liable-keepers, &c. (ball 
caufe the words, ** Licenfed to let poft-horfes,” 
to be painted on the fronts of their houfes, &c. 
before they let horfes to hire, on the penalty 
o! 5I. 

Commiilioners of ftamp-duties (hall deliver to 
every perfon taking out a licence, printed or 
written papers, entitled, “ Stamp-Office Week¬ 
ly Accounts,” in which (hall be inferred the 
day of the week, and blanks left for the num¬ 
ber of horfes and miles, with name of the town 
and place to which horfes are hired to go; and 
alfo for the day of the month, and the names of 
the poilillions or diivers employed. 

Tickets unaccounted for, mult be paid for after 
the rate of is. gd. for each horfe, according to 
the number of horfes expreffed by the figures 
on the tickets, and in the receipts given by 
fuch poft-maftcr, &c. for the fame. 

Foil-mailers, &c. letting out horfes to travel 
poll, or by day, ihall receive (for the ufe of 
his tnajefty} of the perfons hiring the fame, 
three half-pence for every mile fuch horlc is 
to travel; or is. gd. for each horfe, when the 
diftance cannot be afeertained ; and fhall deli¬ 
ver to them ilamp-oflice tickets, properly fill¬ 
ed up. 

Travellers muft deliver their tickets at the firft 
turnpike, &c. that they pafs through. 
Day-tickcts to be delivered in like manner; 
in return for which, the gate-keeper is to give 
an exchange ticket, which fhall be fhewn at 
every tuinpike during that day. 

No traveller is to pay for more miles than fhall 
be expreffed upon his ticket. If any inn-keep¬ 
er, &c. do infert in fuch ticket, the name of 
any other town or place than that to which the 
horfes are hired to go, or fhall fill up a Iefs 
number of miles than is charged to fuch tra¬ 
veller, fhall forfeit sol. and the commiilioners 
may, if they think fit, after the conviction of 
the offender, retufe to graqt him a licence in 
future. 

Horfea hired for any iefs time than two days, 
fhall be deemed to be hired for one day- 
No poll-mailer, dec. at whofe houfe any travel¬ 
ler does change horfes, fhall let them any other- 
wife, than by the mile or flage. 


When inn-keeper* cannot fnrntfli horfe* to ti*l 
* Tellers, they are to give him a frefh ticket, pro*, 
perly filled up, dec. 

This aa does not extend to horfes ufed in 
hackney coaches, dec. 

All horfes hired by the mile, or flage, fhall be 
deemed liable to travel poll. 

Perfons counterfeiting or offering any forged 
ticket, note, or certificate, fhall forfeit fifty 
pounds. 

Perfons refiding in London or WeSminftcr, or 
within five miles thereof, or in the bills of mor¬ 
tality, fhall deliver their accounts at the flamp- 
office the firft Tucfday or Wednefday in every 
month. 

’ Duties oh Running-horfes. 

For every horfe entered to ftart, or run for any 
plate, prize, fum of money, or other thing, 
fhall be paid a duty of el. us. And the owner 
of every fuch horfe muft prcviouflv pay the 
fum of el. es. as the duty for one year, to the 
clerk of the courfc, or other perfons authorifed 
to make the entry, which if he neglefts or re- 
fufes to pay, he fhall forfeit sol. The winning 
lioifc pays double duty. 

And the clerk of the courfc, fhall, within four¬ 
teen days after the receipt thereof, give an ac¬ 
count of, and pay the fame to tlic diftribtitor of 
fldmps, on pain of tool, for not delivering 
fuch account, and double the money due at 
the time of fuch default, and the diftributor 
muft make him an allowance of is. in the 
pound for all monies accounted for and pod by 
him. 

Perfons aggrieved may appeal to the quarter 
feffions. 

HORSE-IIAIR NOOSES, are devices to take 
birds by the neck or legs, fomeiimcs by both ; 
the moil proper places for that purpofe, being 
amongfl bullies and final! coppices, and the 
manner thus. 

Make liule hedge-rows, about Haifa foot high, 
by flicking fmall furze-bullies, brambles, or 
thorns, &c. in direfl or crooked lines, of fuch 
a length aud number as you think fit, accord¬ 
ing to the game you fuppofe the place may af¬ 
ford; and then at feveral diftanccs, leave liule 
open fpaces big enough for the birds to pafa 
through (as reprefented in the figure); The 
letters A, B, C, fhew the paffages or void fpa. 

cev 
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ee^ In every one of which yon ihuft fix i ihort 
flkfc, of the bignefs of one’* finger, and tie* 
thereto a noofe of horfe-hair, finely twitted, 
with a flip-knot, that the fowl endeavouring to 
paft through may draw it upon hii neck, and fo 
be ftranglcd. 

But for woodcocks, the fpringes are to be laid 
flat on the ground, to catch them by the legs; 
and good ftore of partridges may alfo be taken 
by thefe devices, fct a-crofs a ploughed fur¬ 
row, in the bottom, in cafe there be anv in the 
field. 

HORSE-LOCK and KEY, an inftrument to 
open a horfe's fetter, or chainlock. 

1 1 is a fquare iron plate, bent at one end, hav¬ 
ing a fquare hole and nicks in one pan of it, to 
anfwer the fprings and wards within the bolt; 
the other end is bent half round, with a fmall 
turn at the end to make it look handfomc. 

HORSE-MEASURE, a rod of box to Aide out 
of a cane, with a fquare at the end, being di¬ 
vided into hands and inches, to mcafutc the 
height of horfes. 

Hohsk, that is really old, to make him f'.tm 
young, as prafhfd by Joikics. 

Rub his teeth u ith a pumnejlone, and the pew- 
tier ojburnt allum ; this u ill render them white ; 
take afmall iron, which being crooked for that 

• pur pope , burn in the tops of the two joremojl 
teeth fmall holes, fo big that a wheat corn may 
enter on each fide oj the nether jaw ; and on the 
tuples Jo the like, fining them with a bodkin till 
the black fcale come off, and the teeth in that 
place look brighter than in another ; whu h done , 
if the pits above the t\?s be hallow, with a Jharp 
pen-knife or lancet flit the Jkin, being before 
raifed, and hollowing it as much as you can by 
working of your flngers, put into theflit a duck 
or crow quill, and blow them up one af ter ano¬ 
ther, that the hollou nefs may Jill with wind; 
which entenng in'o the cavities of the Jkin, will 
after having been flopped up for a time with a 
plaijler of diaculum or bees wax feed there, till 
hy fweat or extraordinary labour it works out ; 
if the tempi is are crooked with afign of age, lay 
io either of them a poultice of hemlock and camo¬ 
mile fried in /infeed oil ; and it will fo far con¬ 
trail the blood to Jill them, that far many days 
they will appear flrait: and then for the hoof, 
which in cafe oj age will be famed or rugged , 


take a rafp brfile, and having well fmoothed it, 
anoint it wdl with oil of turpentinefor a day or 
two, and it ml! Idol very comely’, hut in this 
cafe the horfe mufl be iifpofed of within a week 
at thefarthefl, or el/e thedefe&s will remain. 

Horse fubjeS to lie down in the water, how to 
remedy it. 

In this cafe you mufl confder the horfe to be of a 
hot conflitution, begotten or produced under the 
f er yfS ns °f I-** ond Scorpio, or elfe much over¬ 
flowed with choler, and therefore ever deflr ousts 
cool himfclf, and thereby rendered in a mannet 
unferviceable : which vice to remedy, ride him 
into the water upto the knees, andfuffer him to 
lie down ; then having three or four flout fel¬ 
lows ready with boots on, let them feize his head, 
and hold it under water, whilfl another beats 
and belabours him ; and this do till you find the. 
horfealmoflJlifled ; and in lepeating it three or 
four times, the terror of it will jo work, that the 
hofe willfly from the water mere than ever he 
coveted it, and hardly fuffer himjelf to be wa¬ 
tered, unlejs in a pail or trough. This likcwifl 
max be remedied by bleeding and purging year 
horfe fpring and fall, whereby the humour a tk.it 
cccaflon the extraordinary heat and df order 
nay be wanting whereon to feed or contrail f 
having the pewer and force of inflaming fas 
body, &c. 

Horses neighing, to prevent. 

Take a long flip of red doth, dip it in the oil of 
/infeed, and Jlrcw on it the powder of elecampane 
roots, and on that burn allum ; faflen it round 
the horfe's tongue, as near to the root as may 
be ; and fo long as it there remains, you may 
fecure yourfelf, your horfe can make no noife. 
This art, Darius the great Perflan king , was 
faid to ufe to the horfes of his competitors for 
the kingdom, by bribing their grooms, when the 
e/eSl.on depended upon the neighing of the jirjfl 
horfe. 

HOTTS or HUTTS, are the pounces and round 
balls of leather fluffed and tied to the fpurs of 
fighting cocks, to keep them from hurting one 
another in fparring. 

HOVER to, to flutter or fly over, with wings 
ftretched out; to hang over. 

HOUGH, or ham of a horfe, is the joint of the 
hinder quarter, which joins the thigh to the 
leg. 

HOUND 
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H0O&JB*, aft^ «nfj tg hunter* to cift the 
dog at him. 

u M °g* homing dog. See the afferent kinds 
under Ike articles Griy.Hound, Blood. 
Hound, &c. atfo a kind of Ji/h. Far terms 
concerning hounds, &c. fee the article Terms. 
For the methods of entering for a hare, fee 
Hunting. 

" AI1 d°gs whatfoever, even from the terrible 
Boar-dog to the little Flora, are all one in the 
firft creation; that every virtue and faculty, 
fize and lhape, which we find or improve in 
every dog upon earth, were originally compre. 
bended in the firft parents of the fpecies; and 
that all this variety we behold in them, is either 
the natural produA of the climate, or the acci¬ 
dental effeft of the foil, food or fituation, or 
very frequently the iffue of human care, curio- 
lity, or caprice. Every huntfman knows that 
a vaft alteration may be made in his breed, as 
to tongue, heels, or colour, by induftrioufly 
improving the fame blood for twenty or thirty 
years; and what nature can do (which wifely 
tends to render every kind of creature fit for 
the country where it is to inhabit, or be em¬ 
ployed,; is manifeft by this : that a couple of 
l 'ght fouthern hounds, removed to the north, 
•md fuffered to propagate, without art or mix- 
turc, ink hilly mountainous country, where the 
* r is light and thin, will, by fenfible degrees, 
decline and degenerate into lighter bodies, and 
jhn Her voices, if not rougher coats. Notwith- 
Jlanding the effe&s of human induftry and con¬ 
trivance are not infinite, there is ftill a no plus 
to which they are ftinted, nor can all our de¬ 
vices add one new fpecies to the works of the 
creation. Nature is ftill uniform as to the main, 
t c Almighty Creator is not to be imitated by 
Ihort-band mortals: i„ f pile of art our mulc ' 

will be barren; nor can the moll cunning pro¬ 
jector produce one amphigeneous animal that 
can incrcafc and multiply. There appears. 
‘Mima fpccific difference in all living crea¬ 
tures ; the horfe, the dog, the bear, the goat 
however dive.fified by art, or accident, infiae* 
or figure, will everdifeover fometliing that ap- 
propnxie, to them thofe name, orchaiaftcr.; 
and, above all .other things, the peculiar appe. 
tues and powers of generation will prompt 
to own and indicate theii f relation. This, 
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* Ironed ye, ia the mpd undeniable'ergument 
. that all dogs are of one orgiaa! fpede^ fince 
every body knows that no deformity, dtffro- 
portion, or diflimilitude, can hinder any one of 
that name from courting, following, or accept¬ 
ing the other, nor their mongrel offspring from 
enjoying thtpicommon nature and faculties of 
the fpecies. 

“ Admitting the diflin&ion of hounds, beagles, 
&c. as they commonly Hand, we fhall confiilt 
what particular forts fliould be recommended 
for each particular game in this ifland. For the 
deer, the fox, the otter, &c. every fportfman 
know the breed that is moil proper; but as 
each of them, with a little application, will 
joyfully follow the fwcet feentedhare, the queiy 
is, what kind is preferable for that delightful 
cxcrcife. 

“ The moll fatisfaflory reply to every hunter 
is, that his own kind is befl; hut fuch asare felt¬ 
ing U P a new cry, it would be advifablc to be¬ 
gin to breed on the middle-fizc dugs, betwixt 
the fouthern hound and the northern beagle, it 
is true, the fiueft and mod curious fport in ge¬ 
neral, is with the former. Whether it be the 
paiticular formation of their long trunks, or the 
ex tram ii inary moiflurc that always cleasc to 
the nose and lips of thefe fott of dogs, it is not 
requifite to invcflig.itc ; but ccitaiu it is, that 
they are endued with the mod accurate fcnlc of 
ftnelling, and can oltcn take and difiinginth the 
feent an hour after the lighter bcagl cs can make 
nothing of it. 1 heir flownefs alfo better dif- 
pofes them to receive the commands and di- 
rections of the huntfman, and then much 
phlegm, (for there feetn, to be a difference in 
the cutiHituiion* of other animals as well as of 
man,} gives them patience to proceed with cau¬ 
tion and regularity, to make furc of every flep 
as they go, caiefully to defctil.e rveiv inden- 
tore, to unravel each puzzling trick ,'r figure. 

But thefc grave fott of dogs aic luwevn fi.nft 
or mailers of the fame temper, as they are able 
to hum »> cold fcent, they*,® too apt to make 

*■ °* b , y “ C ‘ r *' ,,nl of r P t ed and 'ig»r to pufh 
forward, and keep u warm; their exatfuefa 
often rendets them triU.ng and tedious. By 
this mean* though the hunt be finer, yet the 
p/cy (which is by fome thought ..tc diary to 
complcat the fjo.t; very often eicspcf the 

iL-ngth 
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length eldie chaeetakesup the time, etui ex- 
pofes then to numerous hazard* of lofing. 

" The north country beagle it nimble and vi¬ 
gorous, and due* his bufinefs turiuufly. He 
purfue* pufs with the moft impetuous eagernefs, 
give* her no time to breathe or double, and, if 
the (cent lies high, will eafiiy demolilh a leafii, 
or two brace before dinner. But this is too 
much, too (hort and violent, nor is fuch fuc- 
cefs often to be expefted. For though this 
kind of dogs are much in requeft among our 
younger gentry, who uke out-running and out¬ 
riding their neighbours to be the bed part of 
the fport; yet it would make one Tick to be 
out with them in a crofs morning, when the 
walk lies backward, or the feent low or fall¬ 
ing- 

“ There is yet another fort in great favour 
with fume, becaufc they eat but little : thefe, 
as their nofes are very tender, and not far From 
the ground, 1 have often Teen to make toler¬ 
able (port, but without proper care tliev are 
flirting and maggot ty, and very apt to clmtnt 
and chatter on any or no occafion; a rabbit, 
Bioufc, or weafel, will pi cafe them inftcad of 
lawful game; and, in truth, it is feidotn they 
tindciA old their buftnefs, or perform their of¬ 
fice with judgment or difcrction. 

“ The mixture of all, or any of thefe, I fltmild 
judge to be better, cfpecidlly if a diftinguilh- 
aKe portion of fouthern blood be remaining in 
their veins. 1 he managing the litters mull be 
left to the difcrction oi the ‘fquirc and his man. 
But by experience a race may be produced, 
that, by running with lets fpced, will furer and 
fooncr arrive at the end; a race that carry with 
them a good (hare of the nofc «.nd Aeadinefs of 
the deep curtails, the vigour and attivuvol the 
chackling beagle, the ilrcngth and toughnefs of 
the light buck-hound, and the tuneful voices 
that are*a comp und of all. It is ieldoin necef- 
fary.to flog hounds to make them obedient, 
for obedience is the fit It leflun they aie taught. 
Vet if any are more riotous titan the reft, they 
may receive a lew cuts in the morning before 
they leave the kennel." 


HOUSE-DO©. See Dog. 

HOUZING, is either ‘boot-liouzing, or (hoe- 
housing; the former is a piece of fluff made 
fail to'the hinder part of the faddle, wlfleh co¬ 
vers the croupe of the hirfe, either for orna¬ 
ment, or to cover the horfe’s leannefs, or to 
preferve the rider’s cloatht, and keep them from 
being daubed with the fweat of the horfe. 

The houziiig, for fuch as ride with (hoes, is 
commonly n piece of fcarlet cloth embroidered 
with gold fringe, and put round the faddle fo as 
to cover the croupe, and defeend to the lower 
part of the belly to lave the gentleman’s filk 
(lockings, when he mounts in his (hoes. 

HUMOURS in bea/ls , to diffolve. 

Take [age, rofemarx, u ormwood, the bark of the 
root of an elm, or the leaves of the pine and 
wot tnwood, of eai h a handful; Jlamp or Jhred 
them, and then boil them in the oil of linfeed, tilt 
they, bang prefftd, become the thuknefs of an 
ointment ; and a ith it, as hot as mav be, chafe 
and rub the place where you perceive the hu¬ 
mours to fettle or begin to draw together; and 
by often forcing they will difperfe. Figs and 
fait roiled to jelly, with the juice of nettles and 
elder , have in many cafes very often the fame 
efftils . 

HUKLE-BOXE, in a horfe. A bone near the 
middle of the buttock, very apt to go out of 
its fockets with a hurt or drain. 

HUX1XG of pihe; a particular method for the 
catching of this fort of fifh that is very agree¬ 
able : for this ufe, take this or forty as large 
Lladdcrs as cau be got; blow them up, and tie 
them ciofe, and (frond ; then at the mouth of 
each tie a line longer or fhorter, according to 
the depth of water ; at the end of the line faf- 
ten an armed hook artificially baited, and put 
them into the water with the advantage of tire 
wind, that they may gently move up and down 
the pond. Now when one mjftcr pike has 
(truck himfelf, it is a moll pleafant diverfion to 
fee him bounce about in the water with a biad- 
• der at his tail. When you fee him almofl (penis 
uke him up. 
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JaCK-DAW ; a chattering, fubtil bird, that is 
a great devourcr of beans, cherries, and other 
garden fruits. 

A very good method to catch them is, to drive 
a flake into the ground about four feet high, a- 
bove the furface of the earth, but fo picked at 
the top, that the jack-dan' cannot fettle on it; 
within a foot of which a hole muff he bored 
through three quarters of an inch diameter, 
whereon you ihould fit a -pin or flick, fix or 
eight inches long; then make a loop or fpring 
of horfe-hair fattened to a flick or wand of 
hazle, which ihould be entered into the 
flake at a hole near the ground ; that done, by 
bending of the flick, flip the horfe-hair loop 
through the upper holes, and put the (hurt flick 
fo, that the jack-daw, when he comes, finding 
' a rolling place to Hand conveniently arnongfl 
his food, perches on the fhort flick, which by 
his weight immediately falls, and gives the 
fpring advantage of holding him by the legs. 

JARRETTIER ; an ohfolete French word, fig- 
nilying a borfe whofe houghs grow too dole 
together. 

In, infide within; and out, outfidc without. 
The inner heel, the outer heel; the inner leg, 
the outer leg; the in rein the out rein. 

This way of fpcaking relates to fcveral things, 
according as the horfc woiks to the right, or 
left, upon volts; or as he works along by a 
wall, a hedge, or fome fuch thing. 

Thus it ferves to diflinguilh o:t what hand, a t 
what fide the horfeman is to give the aids to a 
horfe upon a manage. 

all along by a wall, the outer leg is the leg 
of a fide with the wall, and the other leg is the 
tn»Irg. 

And. ugon volts; if a horfe works upon the 


right, the right heel is the inner heel, the right 
leg the inner leg: and fo by confcquence, the 
left heel and left leg mult be the outfide heel 
and leg. 

Now the downright contrary will happen, if 
the horfe walks to the left. 

At prefent, the riding-mailers, to be eaficr 
underflood, ufe the terms right and left; as 
for inftance, a Hi A the horfe with the right heel, 
with the right leg, with the right rein ; taking 
the fituation of the heels and legs, with refpeft 
to the volt. 

JAW-BONES of a horfe, flioiild he narrow and 
lean, but the diflance between them and the 
tin oat huge and hollow, that he may the better 
place his head : if the jaw-bone be too fqnarc, 
that is, if there be too great a difiance between 
the eye and that part of it which touches his 
neck, it is not only ugly and uufecmly, but 
even hinders him from placing his head ; and 
if there be but little diftance betwixt the jaw¬ 
bones, as loon as you puli the bridle to bring 
his h.'ad into its moil becoming poflurc, the 
hone meeting with his neck will hinder him, 
efpecially if alfo he have a fhort and thick neck, 
with that impeifeiiion. 

JAUNDICE in Jhup ; 

CURE. 

Burn two ounces of a/lum, heat it to powder, 
with an ounce of turmcrick. Put adium of Jhf- 
fron to them, and give this wai/n in half a pint 
of man s fait urine. 

JAY; See Jack-Daw. 

JENNY-WREN; a curious fine fong-birdof i 
chcarful nature, fo that none can exceed him in 
his manner of finging. 

Thus bird is of a pretty fpccklcd colour,, very 
plcafant to the eye, and when he lings, cocks up 

hi> 
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hit tall, throwing out his notes with much plea- 
fure and fprightlinefs. 

The hen breeds twice a year; fit ft, about the 
latter end of April; makes her neft with dry 
mofs and leaves fo artificially, that it is a very 
hard matter to difeover it, as being amongft 
Hi rubs and hedges, where ivy grows very thick; 
fomc build in old hovels and barns, but they 
are fiich as arc not ufed to hedges. 

They clofe their nell round, leaving but a little 
hole to go in and out at, and will lay abundance 
of vggs. lomctimes to the number ol eighteen, 
nay, fix teen young ones have been taken out of 
one neft, which, confidcring how finall the 
bird is, appears ftrange. 

Their fecond time of breeding is in the middle 
of June, for by that time, the other nell will 
be brought up, and Ihift for tbemfelves; but it 
you intend to keep any of them, take them at 
twelve or fourteen days old out of the nell, and 
give them flieep's heart and egg minc ed very 
fmull, taking away the fat and the Mi news, or 
clfc fume of a calf's or heifer's hcait. 

Thev arc to be fed in their nells very often in 
a day, giving them one it two mot Teh at one 
time, ami no more, loll they fliouhl caff it up 
again, by receiving more than they can bear or 
digcll, and fo expire. 

Thev fliouhl be led with a little flick; at the 
end*whereof, take up the meat about the big- 
tiefs of a white pea ; and when v-ni perceive 
them to pick it tip from the Hick thcmfclves, 
put them into cages ; afterwards, having pro¬ 
vided a pan or two. put fonie of the fame meat 
therein, and alfo about the Tides of every cage, 
to entice them local; however, yui mu (l llcll 
feed them five or fix times a d.;v tor their bet¬ 
ter fccuiitv, left they iliould neghd-’t them- 
fclvcs and die, when all your trouble is almoft 
pall; as Toon as they have found the way to 
feed alone, give them now and then fomepalle. 
If you perceive them to cat heartily, and like 
it very well, you may f01 bear giving them any 
more heart. 

1 'urthcr, you mull once in two or three days 
give ii’un a Ipider or two; and il you have a 
mind your bitd fliouhl learn to whittle tunes, 
take the pains to teach him, and he will anlwcr 
your expectation. 

JsJow, for the diftinguifliing of cocks from hens* 


when you hare got a whole neft, obferve which 
arc browneft and largcft, and mark them : alfo 
take notice of their recording; lor fuch of them 
as record themfelves in the neft before they 
can feed themfelves, and Shofc whofe throats 
grow big as they record, they are certainly 
cocks. 

JESSES, ribbons that hang down ftom garlands, 
or crowns, in falconry, fliort ftraps of leather 
fattened to the hawk's legs, and fo to the 
verve! s. 

IMPING; this term in falconry fignifies the in- 
ferting of a feather in the wing of a hawk in the 
place of one that is broke, and it is done feveral 
ways; for a large hawk, when the feather is 
broke within a finger’s breadth of the quill, you 
mull Ihear it oIT with a pair o! fcilfars that it 
may not cleave Farther : then having a feather 
like it, cut the quill off, and force it together 
to enter the broken quill, anointing it with the 
\o!k of an egg before it is thruft in, or fomc 
kind of cement made for that purpofe, fo th.t 
it may be as it were grafted into it ; and that it 
may have the better hold, fallen them together, 
by fixing the point of a ftnall feather through 
them, as it were a pin, for which a hole mav he 
made with a needle. 

But if a farre!,a flag, ora train-feather be broke 
or fltod, fo as an imped leather can have nc* 
bold, then take a juniper quill, that done, dip 
one of it into glew or cement, and thrall it into 
the broken quill, placing it fo that it may be 
without the quill, and of a jufi lice to anfwer 
the length of the feather before broken ; after¬ 
wards put the other end alfo in the glew or re* 
ment, forcing it into the quill of the feather 
that you have got l'o clofe, that one quill touch 
the other directly. 

Laftlv, laden and clinch both quills to the ju¬ 
niper-peg with a frnali feather, as aforefaid. 

And in cafe the feathers are broken above the 
quill, towards the point of the leather, two or 
three fingers breadth, cut it off with a pen¬ 
knife Hope-wife, and cut it in like manner as 
you did the other, fo as to fit well and clo'e to. 
get her. 

IMl’OSTHUMES in the cure; 

IJ they grow j'oft and t ome to a head, laming 
will bring the corruption away, but ij not, make 
a plaijler of oil oj /pike,, tar, turpentine , and 
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lily roofs. with rye.meal, which will draw them 
a head: then lance, ana' apply a phtifla of 
L ei- :, a \, mutton furl , and burgundy pitch, in 
or t-nce da )a ; a)ter that, a taint with oil 0/ ca¬ 
momile or out Haws, and lay on a phjlrt of din- 
chiton tv Inal the wound: j the* e JhuuU happen 
any proud JlJh, eat it out with burnt allum, or 
Jalt finch pon dered, tenting it with a rag or 
flax dipt in oil ofpetre. 

INK., in Juhcnry, the nock, or that pan from the 
head to the body, of any bird that the hawk 
preys upon. 

INSTEP, is that part of the hinder leg of a horfc 
that correfponds to the (hank ; in the lore-leg, 
extended from the ham to the paflcm-joint. It 
Ihould be big, flat, and in a perpendicular line 
to the ground, when the horfe is in his natural 
pofture of Handing; fo that when the infteps 
do not Hand perpendicularly, it is a certain fign 
of weaknefs, either in the reins or hinder- 
quarters. 

INTERFERE to, happens when by the uneven- 
nefs of a liorfes Heps, or the bad (hoeing, he 
cuts his fore ft thick-joint on the infide with his 
hinder (hoe ; which by its nut being well look¬ 
ed to, many times fellers and becomes a Core 

ft.aD. 

JNTERMEWING, among!! falconers, is the 
hawk's mewing from the fir ft change of her 
coat, till (he turns white. 

JOINTS, pains, weaknefs, or numbnefs in. The 
occafion of thefe grievances come cither from 
an unlucky drain, or a contraction of jellied 
watery humours, caufed by cold, and too much 
. moifturc. 

CURE. 

Mix at opium with canary, and when you find it 
»v warm, anoint the place grieved therewith, 
chafing it in with your hand, or a hot doth, 
and m a week’s time it u til remove the dfordr.r, 
efpr.iaUy if it proceeds Jiom cold ; but tj from a 
fit am, then take aqua t-ifir, and the four of 
brtmfh ne, with a Jrna/l quantity of the oil oj 
Jpike ; heat them hot, and until a hot cloth a- 
nomt the plat e grieved, bathing and Jupplmg it 
in, fwalking the place about with a rowlet dipped 
in melt'd bces~wax and hog 1- lard. 

JOI MTS, brut fe* of, in tattle, the. cures 

Anoint lie n with the oil oj Jpike, then bind up 
the bi uifd or brokenjoint with a poultice, made 


of mallows, grounJJef, and brfony, beaten with 
hog f lard, andJrycd in it, applying it as hot as 
c 1 ’! I e. 

Join •-Sicks kss, the cure'. 

Tike. anlt-tg^s, together u-ith fame of the ants, 
a fnal.' qunniitv, add fh■ kct> of an ajk-tree, the 
roofs oj Ono n , and thofc of burdock; boil them 
in whey, and with the l quid pad anoint the 
joints as hot as may be well endured, binding up 
and keeping y our horfe warm, C 3 c. 

JOUK, in fahonry ; a hawk is (aid to jouk when 
(he falls ..deep. 

ITCH in the tail, or any other part of a horfe. 
This difordcr proceeds from rank blood, thro* 
foul feeding. 

CURE. 

Bleed your horfe well, take wood ajhes 1 a peck, 
burdock roots a handful or two, man’s urine two 
gallon r„ and the like quantity of water wherein 
tobw co Jlalks have been fleeped; boil them into 
a lye, and with it wafh the grieved part when it 
is very hot. 

OR, 

Ife a mixture of two ounces of forks, which 
mufl be injufedj or fix hours in a pint J fh eng 
vinegar, and Jit it on the ft re ; and rub the pad 
of dtd with it twice, and it will cure it. 

It will aljo he proper tv bleed him in the bows. 

Itcii, «>r fcab in Jheep ; this cutties by over-much 
rainy weathei, milts, or fogs, too much expoling 
them abroad to heats and colds. 

REMEDY. 

Take the juice of rue, tar water, and goofe - 
greaje, and ancint u ell the places as hot as may 
b.- endured, having JirJl dipt away the wool, then 
clap fame light wool oner it, or flockJhreds, and 
it mil peel off. And to make the. fpeediei cure, 
let blood in the tail, and under both the ears, and 
give in a glafs of wme thejuice oj carduus and 
four oj biimjliiue. 

1 1 1: 11, in goat >the cure; 

lake the tender tops of broom and feep them 
when i tuj'.d m mail's urine a night or two, and 
by u ajh,n , th>rn with this warm, it will kill the 
itch, and u,-.ep the hah Jr urn coming off. 

lien, in basks, a diftenijici with which they are 
«fleftcd ; and are alio (omctmics troubled with 
a rankti is in then leathers, which cattles theta 
to put them out ai! bloody, and then they pull 
til in out with their beaks. 


CURE. 



KEN 
CURE. 

Anoint futh places with fame kind of naufeous 
hitter oils, or the like, to keep the hawk from pul¬ 
ling them out ; but bejides this the humour mu/l 
he dried up and repelled, in order to which, boil 
two or three races of beaten ginger in a pint if 
Jlrong vinegar, and add two or three/prigs of 
rue; when it is boiled to the confumption of one 
half, put in the quantity of a walnut of alum t 
and a fpoonful of honey, let it boil a little, and 
put it up in a bottlefor ufe. 

Anoint the parts affcQed, with a feather dipped 
in this water, and it willftrengtken any feather, 
though neverfo much bruifcd. 
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| JUCKING-TTME, tie feafoM of going ** 
haunts of partridges, veiy early ill the BtOtOlOgt 
or in the clofe of the evening, there to lillcn 
for the calling of the cock-partridge, which 
will be very loud, with no fmatl eagernefs, and 
will make the hen anfwer him. To that they foon 
come together, as may be ealily known by their' 
chattering and rejoicing notes. 

Whereupon you may take your range about 
them, drawing in, by degrees, to the place 
where you heard them juck. 

JUKE, in falconry, the fame as Ink. 

Juke to, or Ju c ; to perch and rood as a hawk 
and other biids do. 
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I^EEPER of the foreft, othenvife called, chit-1 
warden of the foreft, is hi that has the principal 
government of all things belonging to a royal 
foreft, and the check of all the other officers; 
fo that the Lord Chief-jtifticc in eyre of the 
foreft, when he thinks lit to hold his juflice- 
fcat, he fends out his general futntnons to the 
keeper forty days before, to warn all utider of¬ 
ficers to appear before him at the day affigned 
in the fummons. 

KENNEL, a place or final! houfc for hounds; 
and in a metaphorical fenfe, ufed lor the pack 
of hounJs itfclf. 

To make a complete kennel, tluec convenicn- 
cics ought lobe obferved, viz. a fweet air, frefh 
water, and the morning-fun, fur which the fol¬ 
lowing brief rules may be inilrutlive. 

The court fhould be large, for the more fpa- 
ciotts it is the better it will be for the hounds 
to refrefh thcmfclves in ; and it Qtould be well 
. walled, or fenced about, to prevent their get- 
No. as. & S 


ting out, but not fo high as to kiep out 
fun or wind. 

The water, if poflible, fhould run through fome 
part of the court or yai J; or, for want thcr- of, 
have a well with a Hone trough about eight feet 
high, always kept with Trefli water, to the end. 
the hounds may drink when they plcafc; and 
at one end of the trough there rnuil be a hole to 
let out the water for cleanfing it. 

Let the kennel be built in the higheft part of 
the conn, in which thete ihouhl be two rooms, 
one of which fhould he larger than the other, 
with a large chimney to make a fire, when need 
requires. 

This room fhould be raifed about three feet 
from the ground, and in the floor there fhould 
be two gutteis for the conveyance of the pilV. 
There mull be difperfed up and down final! bed- 
fleads raifed a foot from the floor, with holes 
pierced through the planks lor drawing away 
their urine. 

The 
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The other room nmft be for the huntfmm to 
keep hit poles, whips, liamr, falves, and the 
like neceflaries : there ihould be a copper for 
the boiling, drefling, and ordering of their food, 
when they come home wet and weary; as for 
fuch times, they Ihould be cheriihed as inftru- 
ments of your recreation and profit, that they 
may delight in your fervice, and tafte of your 
bounty, and you need not doubt but to have 
credit of them in the field. 

Be careful not to give them any thing to drink 
in veffels of copper; and as to the proportion 
and quality of allowance fur food, it muft be 
ordered with relation to the natures of the 
hounds and their fizes: three bulhcls of oats, 
with a buflicl and a hall of wheat-bran, will 
ferve ten couple and a half of middling-fized 
hounds a week, giving them fometimes beef 
broth, whey, flipt-milk, chippings of bread, 
bo tes, a.id fometimes a little horfe-flefh, for 
change of food creates a good appetite, and 
preferves health. 

The outs and wheat-bran muft be boiled and 
thickened with milk and butter-milk, with fomc 
chippings, or fomc broken meat boiled therein. 
As concerning horfe-flefli, thofc bell (killed 
this way, approve, provided it be given with 
difcrc'.imi ; and of all forts, liorfe-flelh is the 
bell and hotted ; but be fore to flea, or (kin the 
l-r.:il», left the dogs difeerning the hair, may 
fa’l on them when living in the field: as for 
dogs that arc accuflomed to hunt the hare, a is 
not good to give them any meat, bccaul'c it is 
(aid to with-draw their feent or affections from 
the chacc, by reafon their fle(h is not very 
fwcet, nor their feents very itrong. 
li the humfman perceives that through long 
ami frequent chares the hounds fall away, he 
muft be murccaiciul in feeding and cherifiling 
them up witli fomc good broth, boiled oxen or 
(beeps hearts. 

On fuch days as the hounds do not hunt, the 
bell times to feed them are early, before fun- 
r ; fing, and late in the evening, after fun-fel ; 
arid on the da\s they hunt, they ought 10 lie rr- 
waidcd as they come home, lie it when it will, 
a good fupper, for nothing is a gre.ur dtfeou- 
ragrment to a hound ilian to go to llecp with 
an empty belly after hard labour. 

If you have more dead ilciii than you have pro 


Cent oceafion for, it may be preferred a week 
or ten days fweet, by finking it underground. 
Kennel to ; a term applied by fox-hunters to a 
fox when he lies in his hole. 

KERNELS under the throat in horfes, howto 
remove. 

Take half a pint of brandy or aqua vita , put in. 
toil a quarter of a pound of commonJoap ; boil it 
till they become thii k as a plaifler, and apply it 
plaifler-xoif to the place grieved ; and if noftore 
of corruption or a coni rad ion of evil humours 
attend tkofe kernels , then it will fink them, fo 
that they will not be off ch five ; and if there be 
humours, it wifi break and difpeif them, 
KESTRKL, a kind of hawk. Sec Castkel. 
KIDNEYS, pains of, in horfes. 

REMEDY. 

Take treacle-jean two ounce r, and rhubarb in 
powder kaj an ounce, with an ounce of the jitue 
of In/fop to qualify them : put tkefc into a pint 
of beer or ale, when very hot, and give it the 
he'rf fajhng. 

KIDS, to XliU'l. 

Get them jicm t/rii dams, and nounfh th’/n 
fomc days will: nit.a, the./ >•.; r them Irony re » of 
gietu leaves f it: ;ro:m< r, and in winter earn 
leaves , or eat. > of .. v.-.i/. boiled but lx, ot Iran, 
and by de-'ieei tkx will f lift xo> ll //!.-•? 
KIPPER-TIME, a fpacc of time between the fef- 
tival of ihc invention of the Holy Cud;, May 
,qd. and Twelfth-day ; duiing which, falmoti- 
fifhing in the liver Thames, from Gtavcfcmlto 
Henlev, was foibiddcn, hv Rot. Pail. c. 

i-dw. in. 

KITES, hawk*, h:i 1 other birds of piey, wait for 
chicken;, p’gco::-, and plieafant' ; iij.-m wfiicli 
account it i> n c.iiaiy that the comm vm.ui be 
couUttiily fu.r.ih'ic I wub a good fowling.pivee 
to cbulrov and 1.are them away. 

You may alio ;>!.» e (mall iron gins about the 
breadth of one'» h .ml, made like a f.>;; gin, and 
baited witli jaw-;li, which is a vci v good 
means to catch them ; and itiiiher they may be 
frighted aw..y iiy draining lints, or pieces ol 
nets over the places wheic you keep pigeons, 
piicaiauis, ikr. 

Kt'es, to defray. 

Steep the cut rat a of foul j, ot tablet i, tn 

the Ices of a t :e, into hi. k you ha of inf of d a 
quantity uj nox vomit, u, and throw a bail wl.e>e 

the 
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the Hies come in the evening, or early in the 
morning. This will intoxicate them Jo. that a 
perfon waiting near , the Jpot, may eajily take 
them. 

OR. 

Get three Jmall rods growing at the end of a 
bough, and place them on pretty big fork JHcks , 
fet in the ground when you have rubbed them 
over with birdlime, fo order it that two may lie 
on the ground, a third over them, and afiale of 
a live movfe or chicken, which will make them 
eagerly fwoop, when the bird-limed twigs taking 
their wings, it will flop their fifing ; or if they 
jlutter up, th.y will fall again, fo that you may 
take them ij you watch for them. You may 


alfo taka them with traps or firings fo baited 
To recover them.fo as to tame them. 

When they are eatched, during the Jit of intoxi¬ 
cation, four a little fallad oil down their throats, 
and rub their heads with firong white wine vine¬ 
gars and the cure will be fpeedily ejfe&ed. 

KNAP to ; to fnap or break, to pick at. amongft 
hunters, the fame as to browfe, or to feed upon 
the tops of young leaves, &c. 

KNEE of a horfe, is the joint of the fore-quar¬ 
ters, that joins the fore-thigh to the {hank. 

KNOTS, -a delicious fort of fmall fowl, well 
known in feme parts of England, and fo called 
from Canutus the Danifli king, by whom they 
were highly efteemed. 


L 


A-jAIR, a t'-rm in hunting, which fignifics the 
place where the deer harbour l*v day- 
1.AMU, leaf fit knefs in. This oiten comes by 
too much hiouzing on hawthorn or oak. leaves 
know’ll by flaggering or turning sound, through 
the rhilne/s of blood, caufed by lucii 1 ceding, 
or phlegm amafled about the brain. 

REMEDY, 

D ,'foloe nfiafrlida in warm-water, and put half 
a foonful into eat h ear >J the lamb orjhcep, and 
fit p the ear do fir ; and j v the t u >e w:!! be ui ought, 
if timely taken. 

La mi. yc-mcd fick, to eu; e. 

IU H a hi tie faffi on and cinnamon in fo me of the 
v. !k of th>■ dam, andgio- it to the lame, and it 
x. lil grow healthful mid ft > eng. 

L V M r. , to prevent the act e aping. 

if i i/ii p.n eme a weak uefs in the ewe tabling 
Jen :. with pain, cr fear the ief cj the lumb, bay 
ha f.j), and bod a Lttle hojenint (orfor aunt 


cf that, other mini Jin a pint oj ale, and fo give 
r; her uarrn, and pie will yean with taje. 

LAME; a horfe is fuid to be kune of an ear t 
when he hi‘:s up.n a walk or attot, and keeps 
time in his hailing w ith the motion of his head, 
tor all la me Imrics do not keep time alter that 
rate. 

r 

Lamj-, ol tkcbiidlc is likewife ufed by the way 
ot railleiy. to fignifv the fame thing. 

LAMENESS in horfes. See Fakkikry. 

Lam i n • >.s in lltcep, which is oce.Tioned by too 
mtt.lt woo' giowing in the flcfhy part of their 


let : fh-:.U‘ 

Jiui between their claws .ilium, vinegar, and lay 
fdi. 


LAMPAS. See Farrivrv. 

LAXNLK, a kitnl of hawk, See Haws:. 


tNt;. 

LARGE; a huifc is i'ai.l to ro large an 1 wide 
when he gains or takes in more giouud in i;oini! 

w ULo 1 ' 
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wider of the centre of the velt, and describing 
a greater circumference. 

JLARK, a fmall grey bird, that tings in the morn¬ 
ing when it is fair weather, and breed in May, 
July, and Auguft, when the young ones are 
to quit their nefts in ten or twelve days : there 
are larks that fly in flocks, and thefe are the firft 
birds that proclaim the approach of fummer; 
and others, that keep more clofe to the ground; 
os the iky-lark and the wood-lark ; both forts 
feed upon worms and ants; they are good food, 
when young and well led; their ficih is firm, 
brown, juicy, and eafy of digeftion. They 
make ufe of the heart and blood of a lark in 
the wind and flone cbolick ; they are alfo ac_ 
counted good for thofe troubled with the gra¬ 
vel, and phlegm in the kidneys and bladder. 

Method of taking them. 

The way of taking larks is with nets, as they do 
ortolans, only they vfe a looking glafs for the 
firjl, known with us by the name of doring, or 
daring, and the callers arc fet upon the ground ; 
whereas thofefor ortolans are placed upon fmall 
. wooden forks. 

The looking.glafs made vfe of for this purpofe 
is made ojfederal pieces , deferibed in the plate 
by the fgurcs, i, a, 3 . Take a piece of wood A, 
C, an inch and an half thick, and about nine 
long ; it mujl be cut in fitch a manner as to bend 
like a bow, as you fee at A, B, C, and that it may 
have fix faces according to its length. 

The figure marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, reprefents its 
form or cut: that at 6 undtrmofl, mufi be an 
inch and an half broad ; the faces ought fo to 
dimini/h in thicknefs that the uppermojl at *a 
Jhould be but half an inch broad; the five cor. 
ners, 1,8,3, 4« 5« tyuff be let to receive as many 
pieces of looking.glafs ; in the middle of the 
lower face or corner of the wood marked B, in 
the firfifigure, a hole mufi be made to receive a 
tittle wooden peg fix inches long, and a finger 
thick , a little pointed at the end, with a fmall 
hole in the middle 1, there to fafien a cord. 

Then take another piece of wood, fix inches thick, 
and a foot long,fiiarpened at the end Q, in order 
to fix it to the ground ; make a mortaife in it 
at M, 0 , about two inches high and one inch and ■ 
an half deep or broad; then bore or pierce a 
hole in the faidpiece above at N, and continue 
the hole to the bottom of the notch M, 0 ; into 


this hole you are to put the peg I, B, as repre- 
fented in the thirdfigure ; when it is thus fixed, 
put a fmall cord or line into the hole, and twift - 
ing it about, your looking-gtafs is finifhed. You 
mufi place it between the two nets, near the mid¬ 
dle of them, and tarry the tine to the edges fo 
that pulling the line, you may make the looking - 
glafs play in and out, as children do a whirly- 
gig: keep it always turning, that the twinkling 
of the glafs againfi the fun may provoke the larks 
to come and view it. The right Jeafon for this 
fport begins in September , and efpectally white 
frofiy mornings. 

Some catch larks with a clap net. 

Thefe birds, when it freezes hard, go in great 
J/ocks, andJly from one field to another, in quefi 
of their foods and they firfi fly low, near the 
ground, and alight where they fie fome others : 
now in order to take them, you mufi provide 
your fetf with three JHcks, like to thofe here re- 
prefenied at D, E, F,five or fix feet long, very 
fir ait, andJhong enough, with a notch at each 
end: at the end of which fafien on one fide a 
fiick as at E, a foot and an half in length , and 
on the other fide a fmall peg tuo or three inches 
long ; one of thefe two poles or fiicks mufi have 
. two flicks tied to the end, oppofite to one another ; 
and there mufi be two other fmall fiicks ot pegs 
faflened to the fide of each fiake, as is deferibed 
in the figure marked G, L, X, I, 11 . The flick /, 
X, mufi have two notches at its ends : one at X, 
there to place the net at the end I, where the two 
fiicks G, H, are faflened, and to the fide efi each 
fiick the pegs L, T, and when you intend to 
catch larks, three or four men mufi go from one 
field to another, which mufi be putty even and 
not hilly, and pitch your nets s the three fiicks 
mufi be fafiened together at both ends and in the 
middle, and place the fluff with the two pegs in 
the middle, that the net may the more eafily and 
readily turn, being guided by this faff, which 
will turn between the two flicks, which you are 
to join in the ground ; the two other ends mu /1 
be oppofite to one another , injomuth that the four 
fiicks will be found to be fixed in a fit ait line s 
and that the cord at the bottom of the net may be 
veryfirff , gel ajlrong cord, 3, g, twelvefeet long > 
one end of which you are to fafien to thefiick 3, 
and the other at that at 5, which you mufi pitch 
in thcjround overgainfl thofe at 4, 1, 6: in lik e 

mm - 
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manner /often another conl, ten feet long to the 
end of theftich or Jlaff 7, with a peg 8 at the 
other end, which fix in the ground to the right of 
the others : pull it with all your Jlrength, that 
the upper cord or line may he asJliftas that be¬ 
low; you muft have another cotJ ten or twelve 
fathoms long, xvhich put on a pulley, and at one 
‘ end faften it to the Jlick 7, and let the other be 
tied to the fake behind the Jland , which Jhould be 
made of fiubble put round Jome fptig* or fmall 
branches of wood \ the pulley muft be held at the 
place marked to, fifteen feet diftantfrom the net, 
with a cord tied to theJlake 11 , fit that the/pace 
between the pulley and its fiake muft be a foot 
and an half long, and the pulley advanced to 
within two feet in the infidc of the bottom of the 
net, that it may turn more expeditioufiy. 

The whole being fet in order, let the perfon take 
hu ftand ; and let the other perfons pojl them- 
J'elves infuch a manner, that the game, 19, 80 . 
may, as it were, be between the three: / fup- 
pofe one of them advances from the place marked 
A, the other from B, and third from Ct but 
th.fi at A and Jl, muft move more forward than 
the miJdlc-moft: and thus the larks feting them- 
J'elves hemmed in, as it were on allfides, and be¬ 
ing obliged to fly Jlrait over the nets; toforward 
them the more therein, take a good long pack¬ 
thread, tie one end of it to the point of the fmall 
peg 9, and afoot and a half, or two feet high, 
fixed upright in the ground, within two feet of 
the nets, andpafs it from thence over a fmall 
forked flick , cut out of theJame height as the 
other Jlick or peg, andfix it alfo in the ground ; 
the other end of the packthread muft be conveyed 
to the ftand. To this packthread, tie three or four 
birds, 15, 16, 17, 18, by the legs, with other 
packthreads , afoot and a half long j and when 
the perjbn in the Jlandfees the Jlock oj larks fly, 
he muftfiir the packthread a little, and when 
thofeat large perceive it, they will make dirc&ly 
thither, and then is the time to hold the cord in 
both his hands, and draw it. Thofe live birds 
tied to the packthreads, are termed calls. 

. Country people, when they are not provided with 
nets, make ufe of Jprings, andfuch like things, 
to take latks with. 

When the weather is very cold, they olferve thofe 
places wherein they delight moft, and to allure 
them the more thither , they fir ear Jome oats in 
No. a8. g '1 


the place where they lay their fprings, putting 
on feveral ridges of earth, near one another , 
packthreads of about four or five fathom, to’ 
which they faftenfever alfprings or collars, made 
of horfe-hair, and thereby take great numbers 
of them. 

LASK in cattle, the cure. 

Take elderberries, or their juice, dryed Jloes, a- 
corns dryed and beaten to powder, give thefc in 
a quart of vinegar or verjuice a pint in a morn 
ing m or (for want of theft: J in very fiale beer. 

You may give powder oJJioes mixed mith fame 
water or verjuice. 

LAWING of dogs, a cutting out the halls, or the 
three claws of his fore-feet. See to ExrK- 

DI ATE. 

LAWN, in a park, plain, unfilled ground. 

LAXATIVENESS in {wine. 

REMEDY. 

Give them dry meat often, as pcafe, htans, barley, 
and four grapes; and in their drink put vinegar, 
verjuice, or four berries. 

LEAD ; a horfe going upon a ftrait line, always 
leads and cuts the way with his right foot. 

The Duke of Newcaftle was the firft that ever 
made ufe of the term, and indeed it is very ex- 
preflive. See Gallop United, and Gal¬ 
lop False. 

LEAM, amongft hunters, a line to hold a dog in* 
otherwife called a leafli. 

LEAP, an air of a flep, and a leap. 

LEAPING-HORSE, one that works in the high 
manage, a horfe that makes his leaps in order, 
with obedience, between two pillars, upon a 
ftrait line, in volts, caprioles, balotades, or 
croupades. 

Ufe, which in moft things has a fovereign fway, 
excludts a gallop a terra a terra, and covets, 
from the number of leaps, becaufe the horfe 
does not rife fo very high in thefe. 

Each leap of a leaping-horfe ought to gain or 
make, not above a foot and a hall ol ground for¬ 
wards. 

LEASH, or LEASE, a fmall long thong of lea¬ 
ther,by which a falconer holds his hawk, twill¬ 
ing it about his fingers. Alfo a line ;o hold in 
a hunting-dog. 

'Leasu of greyhounds : three fuch hounds; the 
term being now reflrained to that unrulier..which 
was formerly double, orpeihap* indefinite. 

LEEK 
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L££K-HEADS, a kind of warts, that come about 
a horfe’s patterns, or pattern joints; they are 
higher than the ikin, about half the thicknefs 
of one’s linger, throw out filthy itinking fluff, 
fpoil the leg, and are very difficult to cure. 
Thofc that arife in the patterns are hid beneath 
the long hair of the fet-locks, and are fome of 
them fo extremely malignant, that they make 
the hair fall off all round them, and they them- 
felves grow up like walnuts. 

There are others again more flat, and not fo 
much raifed above the Ikin, yet more danger¬ 
ous than thofe that are the biggeflt and moft ele¬ 
vated. 

■ Thefe leail-heads are eafily difeovered, as being 
a great many mattery warts that touch one an¬ 
other, and without hair; they fend forth fuch 
matter for the moft part, but may be dried up 
for a time. 

LEGS of the hojeman, the a£Uon of the horfe- 

. man’s legs given feafonably, and with judgment, 
is an aid that confifts in approaching more or 
lefs with the calf of the leg to the flank of the 
horfe, and in bearing it more or lefs off, as there 
is occafion. 

This aid a horferaan ought to give very finely, 
in order to animate a horfe; and it is fo much 
the finer, that is, it is hidden and private, for in 
flretching the ham, he makes the horfe dread the 
fpur, and this fear has as much effeft as the fpur 
itfelf. 

Legs of a horfe , fhould have a due proportion of 
their length to that of the body: the tore-legs 
are fubjell to many infirmities, as being the 
parts that fuller moft, and arc alfo commonly the 
fmalleft and weakeft. 

There are feveral marks of bad legs, that is, 
which are abufed and fpoiled, viz. if they ap¬ 
pear altogether ilrait, or as if they were all of 
one piece. 

A horfe is faid to be ftrait upon his members, 
when from the knee to the lore-part of the co¬ 
ronet, the knees, /hank, and coronet defeend in 
a ftrait or plumb-line, and that the paftern-joint 
appears more, or at leaft, as much advanced as > 
the reft ol the leg ; fuch legs are like thofe of 
a goat, making a horfe apt to Humble and fall; 
fo that in time the pallet n is thruft quite for¬ 
ward out of its place, fo that the horfe becomes 
lame. 


a. Horfes which are ftrait upon their members, 
are quite contrary to thofe that are long-joint¬ 
ed ; that is, whofe patterns are fo long and flexi¬ 
ble, that the horfe in walking almoft touches the 
ground with them. 

This is a greater imperfeflton than the former, 
becaufe lome remedy may be applied to them, 
but there can be none for this ; befides, it is a 
fign of little or no ftrength, and fuch horfes are 
not fit for any fatigue or toil. 

3. Some horfes, though they be long-jointed, 
yet do not bend their patterns in walking, being 
fomewhat long ; yet if they be not too flexible, 
fuch a horfe will gallop and run with a great 
deal more cafe to his rider, than if he were ftiort 
jointed. 

So that thefe are the only horfes for perfons of 
quality, who have wherewithal to feck after 
their own cafe and plcafure ; and indeed thefe 
horfes may be compared to coacheswith fprings, 
which render them infinitely more eafy than 
thofe without them. 

Legs in a Jlrait line. This is an imperfc&ion in 
a horfe, where his legs, from the knee to the 
coronet, appear in a ftrait line as the horfe ftauds 
with them in their natural pofition. 

The remedy is Ihocing; in doing which the 
heels mull be taken down almoft to the quick, 
without hollowing the quarters; and if, when 
this has been done, the leg does not fall back 
enough, hut that the horfe'Jlill carries his paf¬ 
tern-joint too far forward, then the fhoe mull be 
fo made, as to go beyond or exceed the toe, a- 
bout the breadth of half a finger; and alfo it 
mull be thicker in that than in any other part: 
and in the mean time, anoint the back ftnew* of 
his legs with the ointment of Montpellier: and 
thefe things will reduce them to their proper po¬ 
rtion. 

Of the four legs, the two before have feveral 
parts, each of which lias a peculiar name; fo 
that by the name of fore, we commonly under- 
derftand that part of the fore-quarters that ex¬ 
tends from the hough to the paftern-joint, and 
call it the thank. The part that correfponds with 
that in the hinder quarters, we call the inllrp. 
But in common difeourfe, we confound the 
fore and hind quarters, and without any dil- 
tin&ion, fav, the four legs of a horfe. 

A horfe is laid to want the fif th leg ; that is, he 
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is tired, and bearing upon the bridle, and lies 
heavy on the horfeman’s hand. 

Laps, fwelling of, in korfes. The caufc of the 
fwelling in the legs comes through cold hu¬ 
mours fettling therein, or over-much riding in 
foul or dirty ways, over heats, or over {trains, or 
by molten greafe falling down into the legs, 
CURE. 

Ltt blood in the mofl convenient veins, as near ins 
may be to the fwelling. to take away the corrupt 
blood , then. 

Take the lees of white-wine, or Rhenijh-wine, 
half a pint, camomile half a handful ; cummin- 
J'eeds half an ounce, wheat flour two handfuls ; 
boil them all together, adding in the boiling half 
a pint of verjuice, andfo lay them hot as a poul¬ 
tice to the place grieved, renewing it till you find 
it draws the fwelling to a head: which being 
done. 

Take fhoemakers wax an ounfe, the like quantity 
of virgins wax: half an ounce of bole-armoni- 
ac, and half a pint of olive-oil: the yolks of two 
eggs, and a quartern of honey : beat thefe well 
together over a gentle fire, till you perceive them 
well incorporated into the thicknefs of a falve ; 
then J'prcoding part of it upon fheeps leather, ap¬ 
ply it plaiflerwife till the corruption, by often re¬ 
newing it, be drawn away : then wafh the place 
with balm-water, and heal it up with hog's-greafe 
and honey, incorporated over a gentle fire, 

LENGTH; to pattage a horfe upon his own 
length, is to make him go round in two treads, 
at a walk or trot, upon a fpot of ground fo nar¬ 
row, that the horfe's haunches being in the cen¬ 
ter of the volt, his own length is about the fe- 
mi-diameter of the volt, the horfe Hill working 
behind the two heels, without putting out his 
croup, or going at laft, fatter or flower than at 
firfl. 

LEPROSY in a horfe. This grievance, or dan¬ 
gerous malady, befalls a horfe by extraordinary 
riding, and flittering him to cool, and confe- 
quently furfeit: or from the ranknefs of blood, 
which produces evil humours, and they not 
timely let out, force their way in botches and 
dry forrances, which upon drefling mull be rub¬ 
bed olT, to prepare the way for the ointment. 
REMEDY. 

Take refilgur, olherwifs called arfnick and hogs- 
lard well tryed; incorporate them into an oint¬ 


ment over a gentle fire s and having drawn the 
horfe*s head upflrait to the rack, to prevent his 
diforders, anoint the place with a feather, and 
fuffer it for the fpace of two hours to foah in ; 
and after that boil the roots of burdocks in cham¬ 
ber-lye, and wafh with it the ointment clean a- 
way: which done, give the horfe meat of the btfl 
to hearten and encourage him to endurance ; and 
fo proceed to do every other day forfix daysfuc- 
cejjiuely. 

LESSES, with hunters, the dung of a wild boar, 
bear, or wolf. 

LESSON, is a word ufed for the inftru&ion of 
both the horfe and fchoTar. 

Lessons for a horfe ; when your horfe will re¬ 
ceive you to and from his back gently, trot for¬ 
ward willingly, and Hand Aill obediently, then 
for what purpofe foever he is intended, thefe 
general leflons may ferve him. 
s. With a large ring, that is at leaft fifty paces 
in circumference, labour him in fome gravelly 
and fandy place, where his loot Reps are difeern- 
able, and having trod it about three or four 
times on the right hand, reft and cheriih; af¬ 
terwards changing the hand, do as much on the 
left, then reft and cheriih; change again, and 
do as much on the right; ever obferving, up¬ 
on every flop, to make him retire and go back 
a flep or two: continue this till he trots his ring 
on what hand you pleafe, changing within it in 
form of the capital Roman S; and does it readi¬ 
ly and willingly : then teach him to gallop them 
as he trotted them, and that alfo with true foot, 
lofty carriage, and brave rein, ever noting, when 
he gallops to the right hand, to lead with his 
left fore-foot; and when he gallops to the left 
hand, to lead with the right fore-loot, 
s. Stopping; for when you come to a place of 
Hop, or would flop, by a fudden drawing in of 
the bridle hand, fomewhat hard and (harp, make 
him flep, clofe, firm, and flrait, in an even line; 
and if he err in any thing, put him to it again, 
and leave not till you have made him underfland 
his error, and amend it. 

3. Advancing, with which if you accompany 
the aiorc-faid flop a little from the ground, it 
will be more gallant, and may be done by lay¬ 
ing the calves of your legs to his fide*, and 
(baking the rod over him as he flops; and if he 
does not underfland it at firfl, yet by contim. 

anc* 
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ance, and labouring him therein, he will Toon , about a handful long, with a piece of foft wax 
attain to it, efpecially if you do not forget to at the end of it; with that (while the hawk ia 

cherilh him, when he (hews the leaft token of weathering herfelf) you may take away thofe 

apprehending you. vermin, which will be crawling on the outfide 

4. Retiring it another leffon, after Hopping, of her feathers; or you may add to the pepper 

and advancing; and this motion muft be both and water fome Dave-acre, and it will do very 


cheriihed and increafed, making it fo familiar 
to hinf, that none may be more perfeft : neither 
is he to retire in a confufed manner, but with a 
brave rein, aconftant head, and a direft line; 
nor ihould he draw or fweep his legs one after 
another, but take them clean, nimbly, and eafi- 
ly, as when he trots forward. 

LEVERET, a hare is fo called in the firft year 
of her age. 

LEV 1 NER, a hound of a very lingular feent, and 
an incomparable fwiftnefs : this is, as it were, 
a middle kind, betwixt a harrier and a grey* 
hound, as well for his kind as the form or 
lhape of his body. This dog, for the excellen¬ 
cy of his condition, viz. his fmelling and fwift 
running, follows the game with more eagernefs, 
and taketh the prey with great quicknefs. 

LIBERTY of the tongue, among horfemen, is a 
void fpace left in the middle of a bit, to give 
place to the tongue of a horfe, made by the bit's 
arching in the middle, and rifing towards the 
roof of the mouth. 

The various forms of the liberty give name to 
the bit. 

Hence we fey a fcatch mouth, a pignatelle, i. e. 
with the liberty after Pignatellc's fa flit on; a 
canon-mouth, with the liberty like a pigeon's 
neck. 

LICE in cattle, to drjlroy. 

Anoint with oil of turpentine or linfeed oil, and 
Jlour of brimjlone ; And, 

Jo kill zrorrnt and maggots. Get black Joap, or 
for want of it other Joap, mix it with tar or tar 
water, and anoint the place : this will not only 
kill the prefeat, but even prevent theJuture from, 
hr tiding in fore plates. 

Ltd:, in hawks, do moftly infeD their heads, the 
ply of their wings and train. In the winter 
they may Lie kilted in the inar.ncr following : 
J?eat two drams of pepper to powder, and mingle 
it with warm water, and with it wafh the parts 
infeited with thefe lice or mi.es ; then fet the 
hawk on a peich, with her hack and train againft 
the fun, and holding in your hand a final! Dick 


well. 

In the fummer-time thefe lice may be killed 
with auripigmentum powdered and ftrewed on 
the places where they lie. 

You may may! the hawk in a piece of cotton, 
or in fome woollen cloth, and put a little wool 
or cotton between the head and her hood ; then 
take a pipe of tobacco, and putting the little 
end in at the tream, blow the finoak, and what 
lice cfcapc being killed, will creep into the 
cloth. This way is fafe, eafy, and certain. 

LIGHT horfe, is a fwift nimble runner. 

We likewife call a horfe light that is well 
made, though he is neither fwift nor a&ive : 
for in this laft expreflion we confider only the 
ihape and make of a horfe, without regard to 
his qualities. 

LINNET is a well known fong.bird, and fo much 
efteemed for the fweetnefs of his Tinging, that 
by many perfons he is thought to excel all 
fmali birds: he has certainly a curious fine 
note, little inferior to the beft of birds. He is 
pretty apt in learning, if he is brought up from 
the nefl, and will take the wood-lark’s fong to 
perfe&ion, or that of Canary-birds. 

The cock-bird may be diflinguifhed, either old 
or young, by tlicfe two marks; firfl, the fea¬ 
thers on his back are much browner than thofe 
of the hen; fecond, by the white of his wing. 
Take the linnet, when the wing-feathers are 
grown, and ftretch out liis wing, holding his 
body faff with the other hand, and then obferve 
the white upon three or four feathers; if it ap¬ 
pears clear and bright, and reaches up to the, 
quills, it is a fure fign of a cock-bird ; for the 
white in the wing of the hen is much lefs, and 
fainter. 

It generally has young ones by the end of April, 
or beginning of May ; builds commonly in a 
thick bufh or hedge ; Die likewife builds among 
furze-buflics, &c. making a fmail pretty neA : 
the outfide of bents, dried weeds, and other 
Dubby matter; and the bottom all matted to- 
get her : the infide of fine foft wool, or cotton, 

mixed 
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nixed with downy ftuif gathered from dried 
plant!, with a few horfe-hairs, exceeding neat 
and warm. She lays cither four or live white 
eggs, with fine red fpecks, cfpecially at the 
blunt end. The bird, including the bill and 
tail, is five inches and a half long, ol which the 
former is hall an inch, the latter two and. a 
quarter; in weight ten drams* 

Their young may be taken at ten days old, or 
fooner; they will learn the fong of another 
bird the better for being took young; but be 
furc to keep them very warm, and feed them 
once in two hours, from fix in the morning, till 
fix or feven at night: prepare their meat as was 
direflcd for the bullfinch, vis. rape-feed foaked 
in fair-water eight or ten hours ; then fealded, 
Jtrained, and bruifed, mingled with an equal 
quantity of white bread, foaked in fair water, 
fl rained and boiled with a little milk; let them 
have frelh every day, becaufe four meat will 
fling the birds into a fcouring, which very often 
bring death ; when they begin to feed them- 
fclves, fet fealded rape-feed in their cages, to 
wean them from the bread and milk as foon as 
pofliblc, becaufe, fometimes feeding too long 
upon folt food, will make them rotten; it will 
be a month or fix weeks before they will be 
able to crack their feeds, and live entirely upon 
hard meat. In the mean while, for change of 
diet, give them fome oi the wood-lark's,, or 
other birds vi&uals. There are other forts of 
food made ufe of in bringing up young linnets, 
but this is proved to anfwer as well as any. 

The linnet's difafs and their cures. 

Mr. Ali/in fays, “ This is a wry healthful 
bird-, I have known them kept many years with¬ 
out ailing any thing : but fometimes he is troub¬ 
led with melancholy, occafioncd from afwelling 
at the end of his tump, which , if ripe, you may 
with a needle let out the corruption, anoint the 
part with ftejh butter, andfeed him for two or 
three days with the feeds and leaves of lettuce, or 
beets, or the feds of melon chopt in pieces , which 
he will eat very greedily ; and when you pad him 
to mend, take the melon feds , &c. away, and 
give him his old diet a >uin : you may put into 
his water a blade of Joffron, and whiteJ'ugar- 
candy.Jor a week or more, till you perceive the 
bird to be entirely recovered. 

" The iifeafe this bird is moft troubled withfs 

No. eS. & 


a fcouring, occafoned by had feeds, and many 
times for want of water. There are three forts 
of this difiemper; the firft very thin, and with a 
black fubftance in the middle, which is not very 
dangerous. The fecond is between a black and a 
white, not fo thin as the other, but very clammy 
and flicking ; this is worft than theformer. It 
is recovered by giving the bird fome melon fed 
fired; lettuce-feeds and beet feeds bruifed; and 
m his water put liquorice or faffron. The third 
and worffort of fcouring is the white clammy , 
which is dangerous and mortal, if not looked af¬ 
ter in time. For this, give him firfl fax-feeds, 
taking away all other feds; then give him plan¬ 
tain-feeds, if green, otherwif they will not do 
him any good : for want of plantain feeds, 
give him fome of the leaves firedfmall, or a little 
bruifed hemp-fed ; putting inlb his water as be¬ 
fore, fugar-candy, liquorice, or a blade or two 
of faffr on : you may give the bird now and then 
a finall matter.of feeded chick-weed, and a little 
chalk. You muf be diligent atfirjl to obferve him 
when he isfek , that fo he may have a jlomach to 
eat: for this third and worf fort of fcouring* 
if it be not taken at the firfl appearance , it imme¬ 
diately caufith him to droop, and in two or three 
days hisflomazh will be quite gone, and then all 
■ medicines are ufelefs. 

“ Linnets are taken with clap-nets in Jane, Ju¬ 
ly, and Augufi ; and Uirwif fight-bit ds about 
Michaelmas in great plenty, by laying the ruts 
near where the birds come to drink, or feed: or 
upon anyfpot of ground they frequent. 

“ As you catch the birds, put :hsm into what \ou 
call afore cage, made for that ufe, and give them 
fome of thejame fed you find then, fating uf on, 
add put into the cage likcwife Jo.ne fine htmi - 
feed bruifid ; fed than after this manner fir 
two or three days, fitting them where they mii 
net be difurbed, and they willfion grew tame ; 
then you may cage than fngl\, in bat i cages, or 
in any other, not too big; and feed them v ilk 
rape and Canary-fed, which agues the befl n •< 
them of any fed." 

LIPS of a horfe ; if thefe be thin and little, they 
contribute to a good mouth, but the. contrary if 
they be large and thick.' 

LISTENING ; a horfe is faid to go a liftenirig 
pace. Sec Ecoutk. 

LIVER, floppage* in horfs. The obftrufiion in> 

the 
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.the liver frequently happens through excels of 
humours, that are not capable of being digeded 
into good and wholefome blood, clog and hin¬ 
der ike cavities of the paflages, and by t^at 
means caufe pains and ficknefs. Thefe humours 
are known by the dulnefs of the countenance, 
hanging of the head, often draining, and in¬ 
ward groaning. 

REMEDY. 

Take agrimony, camomile, furmitory, pdrjley, 
wormwood, fuccory, endive , the feeds of lupins., 
and flowers of Mayweed a handful, liquorice, 
gentian andJpikenard of each an ounce; bruife 
them well , and boil them in a quantity fufficient 
of cyder or perry, and give it the horfe very 
warm, and let him walk thereupon for the fpace 
oj an hour after; and afortnight after be fpar- 
ing in his diet, that the humours by this means 
difperje and confume. 

Li vcr, defective, in fwine, to reftore. 

Take an ounce oJJlower of brimfione, and half a 
dram of crude antimony, put it into half a pint 
of verjuice, or the juice of four grapes, and give 
it warm; this will alfo rrflore a palled appe¬ 
tite. 

LOACH ; though it is a fmall, yet it is a dainty 
fi(h : his breeding and feeding, is in little and 
clear fwift brooks or rivulets, and in {harp 
dreams ; gravel is his ufual food. 

He is fmall and (lender, feldom exceeding three 
inches in length ; he is bearded like a barbel, 
having two (ins at his (ides, fonr at his belly, 
and only one at his tail, and is freckled with 
many black and brown (pots. 

The loach is commonly full of fpawn, which is, 
with the fieih, a very grateful food to weak do- 
maclis, affording great nouriQiment. He is to 
be taken with a very fmall worm, near the 
ground, for he delights to be near the gravel, 
and therefore is feldom feen on the top of the 
water. 

LOCKS, are pieces of leather two fingers broad, 

. turned round, and duffed on the infide, to pre¬ 
vent their hurting the padern of a horfe, round 
which they are clapped. 

LODGE to; amon gforefiers, a buck is faid to 
lodge when he goes to red. 

LONG-JOINTED horfe, is one whofe padern is 
deader and pliant; 

LOOSENESS, in horfes. This diforder in the 


body happens many ways, but efpeciaUy by raw 
and nnwholefome feeding. 

REMEDY. 

Take the juice of floes a pint, half a pint of the 
juice offengreen, bean-four and bole-armoriac 
each two ounces, allum one ounce ; boil them to¬ 
gether to the confumption of a third part; and 
then making that up with milk, give it the horft 
f(fling ; andfo do for three daysfuccejfively . 

LOW, to carry low. See Carry. 

LOW BELL and Hano-net ; this term is de. 
rived from the Saxon word low, which in Sax¬ 
on and old Englifli fignifies a Same of fire. 
With thefe infiruments birds are taken in o- 
pen countries, as alfo in dubble fields, efpe- 
cially that of- wheat, from the middle of Oc¬ 
tober to the end of March, and after this man. 
ner: 

When the air is mild, about nine o'clock at night, 
the moon not Jhining , take the low-bell, which 
fhould be of a deep hollowfound, and of fuck a 
reafonable fie, as may be well carried in one 
hands toll this bell juf as a weather fheep does 
while he isfeeding in pafure-ground: you may 
alfo have a box muck like a lanthorn, about a 
foot and a half fquare , big enough to hold two 
or three great lights, lined with tin, and one fide 
open to fend forth the light: fix this box to your 
breafi to carry before you, and the light will cajl 
at a great dijlance before you, very broad, by 
which means you mayfee any thing on the ground 
within the compafs of the light, and confcquently 
the birds that roof thereon. 

For the taking of them you ore to have two men 
with you, one on each fide, but a little after you, 
that they may not be within the rrfieQiou of the 
light that the lanthorn or box ea/ls forth ; and 
each of them fhould be provided with a hand-net, 
about three or four feet fquare, which mu/l be 
fixed to a long flick, to carry in their hands, fo 
that when either of them fees any birds on his 
fide, he is to cqfi his net over them, and fo take 
them up with as little noife as may be ; and let 
him that carries the light and low-bell be the 
foremofi, to take them up, without being too 
hqfiy,for fear of rai/ing others. 

The found oj the low-bell caufts the birds to lie 
clofe, and not tofiir while you lay the net over 
them. 

If you would praQife thisfporl byyourfilf, carry 

ike 
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the low-hell in one hand, ns before dircEltd, and 
in the other a net, about two feet broad and three 
long , with a handle, which is to lay upon them as 
you efpy them : butfomeperfons, inflcad of hold¬ 
ing the light to their breajl, tie the low-bell to 
their girdle, and their motion caufcs the bell to 
Jlrike • and as for the light they carry it in their 
hand, extending the arm before them ; but then 
their lanthorn or box, is not fo large as that 
which is hung at the breafi, 

LOYAL; a horfe ii laid to be loyal that freely 
bends all his force, in obeying and performing 
any manage he is put to, does not defend him- 
feif or refill, notwithftanding his being ill- 
treated. 

A loyal mouth is an excellent mouth, of the 
nature of fitch mouths, as we call mouths with 
a full reft upon the hand. 

LUNES, or LOWINGS, in falconry, lealhes, or 
long lines to call in hawks. 

LUNETS, a fort of leather fpeftacles for vicious 
horfes. 

LUNGS of affes, imperfections in, are known 
by painful or heavy breathings or pantings, to 
remove which. 

Boil mugwort and bay leaves , in water, fweeten 
it with brown fugar, or fugar candy ij you can 
get it, and give a pint at morning and evening. 

Lungs in beafls, growing of. The lungs of 
brads are very oft fubjcCl to ficknefs or flop¬ 
ping, as will appear by their coughing and hott¬ 
ing, and foroctimes hangiug forth their toitgues 
a great while after their hotting, which is a 


great fign of an impediment in their lungs. 

CURE. 

Take a pint of tanners oaze, blend it with a pint 
of new milk, an ounce of brown fugar-candy, 
two penny-worth of fallad oil, and two fpoon- 
fuls of tar, and give it to the beajl warm at 
twice. 

Mfo you may give them two balls (each as big as 
an egg) of tar, butter, garlick, and fugar-candy 
blended together, and it wilt mend them very 
fpeedily. 

OR, 

Take cloves, annifeeds, long-pepper, turmeric*., 
and fenugreek, of each an ounce; boil them in 
fmall ale, and give half a pint hot in a morning 
for a week. 

Lungs of goats, confumptive, to cure. 

Take the leaves of dew berries or brambles, fca- 
bious and comfrey,each a handful, liquorice and 
annifeeds each an ounce, boil them in fmall beer a 
quart or three pints, f rain it out, and give half 
a pint warm'morning and evening. 

LURCHER^ a kind of hunting-dog, much like a 
mongrel greyhound, with prickt ears, a fhagged 
coat, and generally of a yellowifh white colour: 
they are very fwift runners, fo that if they get 
between the burroughs and the conies, they fel- 
dom mifs; and this is their common pra&ice in 
hunting; yet they ufe other fubtilties, as the 
tumbler does, fome of them bringing in their 
game, and thofe are the beft. It is alfo obferv- 
able that a lurcher will run down a hare at 
a ftretch. 


M 


Madness in cattle, to cure. 

Firf cord them in the neck, let thtm blood is the 
temples, under the eyes, and in the ears ; lei them 
bleed very well , and give them fenugreek, tun nr. 


rich, long pepper, and green asm feeds, all a like 
** portions, and but three penny-worth in the 
whole, with the juice of rue, or elfe very fmall 
grams, pat altogether „• give it them in a qudrt 
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of fl r ong ale or leer milk-warm, hut give one 
half if the thinneft in at their noftrils, and the 
reft at their mouth. * 

This difeafe is eafily found out,for they mil reel 
as they go, and fet their head into the neck, or a- 
gainfl a u/allor agate, and two men can hardly 
Jlir them. 

MADNESS in dogs, a diftemper very common 
among all forts of dogs ; eafy to be prevented, 
tin hard to be cured: there are no lefs than fe- 
ven forts of madnefs, amongft which fome are 
cfleemed incurable ; but before we proceed to 
particulars, it will be neceflary to premife how 
it comes, and what are its firft fymptoms. 

The firft caufe proceeds from high feeding, 
want of exercifc, fulnefs of blood and coftive- 
nefs; as for the two firft, you muft obferve 
when you hunt them, that they (hould be bet¬ 
ter fed than when they reft, and let them nei¬ 
ther be too fat nor too lean, but of the two, ra¬ 
ther fat than lean, by which mean3 they will 
not only be preferved from madnefs, but alfo 
mange and fcab. I would alfo advife a drift 
obfervatiun of the following rules. 

As for water they Jhould have as much as they 
fleafe ; then for exercifc and diet , it muft be or¬ 
dered according to diferetion , obferving a medi¬ 
um: and for the latter , give them once a week, 
efpenally in the heat ofthe year five orfix fpoon- 
fuls <f failed oil, which wilt cliean/e diem : if at 
other times they have the quantity given them of 
a hazle-nul of milhridate, it is an excellent thing 
to prevent difeafes, and it is very good to bleed 
them under the tongue, and behind the ears. But 
if madnefs hasfeized them before you perceive it, 
they muft fpeedily be removed ft am the reft, for 
far of an infedion, and go to work with the 
reft. \ 

’I he fymptoms of this difeafe are many and ea- 
fily difeerned; when any dog feparates liimfclf 
contrary to his former ufe, becomes melancholy 
or droops his head, forbears eating, and as he 
runs fnauhes at every thing; if he often looks 
upwards, and that his ftern at his fetting on be 
a little creft, and the reft hanging down ; if his 
ej"es be red, his breath ftrong, hit voice hoarfe, 
Ifld that he drivels and foams at the mouth; 
rJW- miy be aiTured he has this diftemper. 

TJm fcven funs of madneis are as follow ) of 
Which lie two firft arc incurable, wig, the hot 


burning madnefs, and running nadntfs x they 
are both very dangerous} For all things they 
bite and draw blood from, will have they fame 
diftemper; they generally feize on all.they 
-meet with, but chiefly on dogs: their pain is 
fo great it loon kills them. The five curable 
madnefles arc; 

Sleeping madnefs, fo called from the dog’s great 
drowfinefs, and almpft continual fleeping; and 
this is caufcd by the little worms that breed'in 
the mouth of the ftomach, from corrupt hu¬ 
mours, vapours, and fumes which afeend to the 
head. 

CURE. 

Take fix ounces of the juice of wormwood, two 
ounces of the powder ofhartjhorn burnt, and tu v 
drams of agaric, mix all thefe together in a little 
white wine, and give it the dog to drink in a 
drenching horn. 

Dumb madnrfs, lies alfo in the blood, and caufe* 
the dog not to feed, but to hold is mouth always 
wide open, frequently putting his feet to his 
mouth, as if he had a hone in his throat. 

REMEDY. 

Take the juice of black hellebore, the juice offpa- 
tula putrida, and of rue ; of eachfour ounces ; 
ftrain them veil, and put thereto two drams of 
unpreparedfiammony, and being mixed well to¬ 
gether, pul it down the dog’s throat with a 
drenching horn, keeping his head up for fame 
time, left he caft it out again ; then bleed him in 
the mouth, by cutting two or three veins in his 
gums. 

It is faid that about eight drams if the juice cf 
an herb called hartfhorn, or dog's tooth, being 
given to the dog, cures allforts of madnefs, but 
whether it will «/ not is left to trial.. 

Lank madn'Js is fo called, by reafon of the dog's 
ieannefs and pining away. 

CURE. 

Give them a puige ns 'before direded, and alfty 
bleed them: but June fay there is no curefor it. 
Rheumatic mftaveiing madnefs , ocCaftons the 
dog’s head to fwell, his eyes to look yellow, and 
be will be always ilavering and drivelling at the 
mouth. 

CURE. 

Taka four ounces of the powder of the tools of 
polipody oftie oak,fix ounces ofthefuice of fieri- 
utl roots , with the like quantity of the, roots of 
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Wifltto, and four ounces of thejuice of ivy : toil 
ell thefe together in white wine, and give it to 
the dog ns hot ns he can take it, in a drenching 
horn. 

Falling madnrfs ia To termed becaufe it lie* in 
the dog's head, and makes them reel as they go, 
and to fall down. ' 

CURE. 

Take four ounces of the juice of briony, and the 
fame quantity of the juice of peony, with four 
«drams offavefacre pulverized: mix the/e toge¬ 
ther and give it the dog in a drenching horn ; 
a Jo let him blood in the ears, and in the two 
veins that come down his Jhoulders ; and indeed 
bleeding is neceffary for all forts of madnefs in 
dogs. 

To prevent dogs from being mad, that are bitten 
by mad dogs : this is done by bathing them, in 
order to which take a bucking tub full of water, 
into which put a bujhel and a half of foot, which 
mufl be feirred well, that it may be diflolved; 
then put in the dog that is bitten, and plunge 
him ovir head and earsfeven or eight times 
therein, and it will prevent his being mad j but 
heJhould be affo blooded. 

II hen dogs happen to be fit as qforrfaid, there is 
nothing better than their ticking the place with 
their own tongues, if they can reach it, if not, 
then let him be wafted with butter and vinegar 
made lukewarm, and let it afterwards be anointed 
with Venice turpentine : it is alfogood topifs of¬ 
ten upon the wound; but above all, take the 
juice of thefolks off rang tobacco boiled in wa¬ 
ter, and bathe tfie place therewith , alfo wajh him 
in fea water, or water artificially made fait: give 
him likewifc a little mithridafe inwardly in two 
or three fpoonfnls of fack, andfo keep him apart, 
and if you find him afterJome timefill to droop, 
the bef way is to hang him. 

It may not be amifs to add what a late author ai- 
vijes every one who keeps a dog, which is to have 
him wormed, and is a thing of little trouble and 
charge, and what he believes would prevent their 
being mad : and if they are, he is of opinion that 
it prevents their biting any other'creature j for 
he afferts he had three dogs bit by mad dogs, at 
three feveral times, that were wormed, and though 
they died mad, yet they did not bile, nor do any 
nifehief to.any thing he had: as.d having a mind 
to make a full experiment ,qf it, he fiat fine oj 
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them up in a kennel, and put to him a dog he did 
not value: that the mad dog would often run at 
the other dog to bite himi but he found his tongue 
fo much fuelled in his mouth, that he could not 
make his teeth meet ; that that Jog, though he 
kept him with the mad dog till he died,yet did not 
ail any thing, though he kept him two years af¬ 
terwards, and gave him no remedies to prevent 
any harm, which might come from the biting of 
the mad dog. 

But as there arefeveralforts of madnefs in dogs, 
he was not certain• whether the rjfctts were the 
fame in all ; but his dogs appeared to die of 
the black madnefs, which is reckoned the mof 
dangerous, and therefore he could not tell how 
far the following receipt might be tffe&ual in aft 
forts of madnefs, though it had not failed in cur¬ 
ing all the dogs that he gave it to which were bit¬ 
ten, and all thofe he gave it not to, died. The 
remedy is this. 

Take white hellebore and grate it with a grater 
to powder , which mufe be mixed with butter , and 
given to the dog s the dqfe muf be proportioned 
to the fze of the dog, to a very fmail lap-dog you 
may give three grains, to a large mqftiff Jixteen 
grains, and fo in proportion to other fezes . 1 /e 

adds, that the befe way is, to give him a fmail 
quantity at firfe, that it may be incrcafed as it is 
found to work , or not to work : blit that as it is 
aferong vomit, and will make the dogs feck for a 
little time,fo they mufl be kept warm that day it 
is given them, and the next night, and they mufl 
not have cold water : but when it has done work¬ 
ing, towards the afternoon give them jome warm 
broth, and the next morning give them the fame 
before you let them out of the houfe or kennel. 

Thefame author Jays this is an extraordinary re¬ 
medy for the mange ; that he never knew three 
dofesfail of curing any dog that had it, except he 
had a forfeit with it, which if he had, let him 
blood alfo, and anoint him two or three times over 
with gunpowder andfoap beat up together, and 
it will cure him. 

That he had it of a gentleman, who had curedfe -. 
sera/ creatures that had been bit by mad dogs, 
with only giving them the middle yellow bark of 
buckthorn , which mufe be boiled in ale for a korje 
or cow, and in milkfor a dog ; and that being bit 
with one kimfelf, he adventured to take nothing 
elftj byt it mufl -be boiled till it is quite bitter. 
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Madness, or Frenzy in horfes. 

This difeafe is very dangerous, and often ter¬ 
minates in death, and is occafion’d by hot and 
fiery humours, unfeafonably mixing with the 
blood which by its afeending incarnation afflifts 
the brain, that principal feat of life : and this 
is known by the.flaring of the horfe, the diilort- 
ing of his eyes, hanging of his ears, daggering 
and giddinefs, his often crying and forfaking 
his meat, and, if it be wrought to a height, his 
often beating himfelf again ft the polls, mangeri 
and other places he can conveniently come at, 
biting, ftamping, and flying about, with many 
the like diforders. 

REMEDY . 

Speedily let him Hood in the temple veins, and if 
he bleed not freely there, flrike him in the neck 
veins, uhen having bledJ.efficiently, take the roots 
of gourds, or wild cucumbers, black hellebore, 
rue, and mint, with virga pafloris, oj each a 
handful, boil them in beer or fair running water, 
and give him the liquid part very warm, and do• 
ing Jo three orfour times it will purify and purge 
the blood i but if you fuppofe it too weak for the 
horfes conftitution,you may diffolvc in it an ounce 
■of well wtfk'd aloes ; and obferve in this cafe a- 
bovc all things to keep him warm. 

Mao k tss in rabbits; a diforder not uncommon, 
and is caufed by corrupt blood, by ranknefs of 
feeding, and is known by their leaping, tumb¬ 
ling, and wallowing with their heels upwards.' 
REMEDY. 

Strew endive, parfley and kart-thifile about their 
holes, and by eating thefe it will cure them. 

Madness in fwine fliould be fpeedily looked to, 
as it is a dangerous diflemper, moftfy caufed 
through worms breeding in the head, and fome- 
times makes the Swine deftroy himfelf by beat- . 
ing againft the fly, or tumbling down fume fteep 
place, or into the water, unlefs great care be 
taken. The loll owing is the remedy. 

Take an ounce of the juice of briony root, as much 
of the juice of wormwood, fingle poppy water a 
quarter of a pint ; hold up his head byflrength, 

■ and put thefe warm into his nqftriD, andJo hold 
it the/pace of a quarter of an hour at lea/t, then 
give him a drench of vinegar wherein colewort 
leaves or lettice have been boiled. 

■MAGGOTS in Jwint, to remove. 

Cel black/nap, orfor want of it otherfoap, mix 


- it with tar or tar water, and anoint the plhce a 
This will not only kill the prefent , but even pre¬ 
vent thefuturefrom breeding in fore places. 

MAGPIES and Crows. Thefe birds may be 
taken in the following manner; 

Set your lime-twigs over night, every whereabout 
the place where thofe birdsfrequent, but let them 
be Jmall, and not fet too thick ; if they are, thr\ 
being futile birds, willJ'uJpeSfome mifchief de- 
figned againJl them. When you perceive one to be 
fafl, advance not to him prefent 1 y,for tnofl com¬ 
monly when they are furely caught, they are net 
fenfible of it. 

They may be taken another way and that is by 
joining feveral noofes to a packthread, and peg¬ 
ging it down about a yard from the carrion ; for 
oftentimes when they have gotten a piece of fiejh, 
they are apt to run azvay tofeed then fives, and 
if the noofes be thick, it is two to cue but the 
noofes catch J'ome of them l) the leg. 

MAILED, fpcckled, or lull of fpecks, as the fea¬ 
thers of hawks, partridges, &?r. or as the lurs <>t 
fomc wild beads arc. 

MAKE-HAWK umongfalraers, an old Haunch 
hawk, which being ufed to fly, will oafily in- 
firurt a young one. 

MALENDERS. a difeafe in Horses, for its 
cure. See Farrier?, p. *51. 

MALT-LONG, See Farriery, p. 254. 

MAN, to, a hawk, among falconers, to make her 
tra&ablc, gentle, and tame, 

MANAGE, among horfemen, fignifies, not only 
the ground fet apart for the excrcife of riding 
the great horfe, but likewife the excrcife it- 
felf. 

The manage, or ground proper for managing 
horfes, is (ometimes a covered place, as riding 
horfes in great academies, for continuing the 
cxercile in had weather ; foroetimes it is open 
in order to give more liberty and pleafurc, both 
to the horfe and horfeman. 

We always fuppofe a center in the middle of 
the manage, for regulating the rounds and 
volts. 

Sometimes this center is diftinguilhed by a pil¬ 
lar fixed in it, to which they tie the horfe, when 
he begins to learn ; upon the fide of the ma¬ 
nage other pillars arc placed, two by two in 
order n teach horfes the fore-quarters, by-ty¬ 
ing tb -m with ropes. 

MA- 
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MANAGEMENT of C-atiU ; and-fird of J tor- feafon, give ber'hay, and when (he is calved 

OXEN and COWS- I keep her that day and night in the houfe, and 

In the choice of the/e cattle, the farmer (h'ould I let the water (he drinks be made hike-warm ; 

be particularly careful to confider the nature of I turn her out about the middle of the next day, 

his,ground. If his pafture is rich and good, he I if (he has gained fufficient ftrength and is well 

Omit Id purchafe the larger breed; if otherwife, j cleanfed, and take her in three or four nights 

the fmaller fort. The Lancadiirc is the larged, I more, and give her water, after taking off the 

and the Scotch and Welch the (mailed ; but J chill, every morning. 

• there are many forts between. Thofe bred in I Some take thofe calves they dcflgn to rear away 

York (hire are middle fized, chiefly red and I from the dams after they have iucklcd about a 

hardy ; they yield very good profit, and will fortnight ; others- let them run with their dam 

thrive on almod any foil. All the cattle of I all the year. The latter however, is tl.e mod 

this kind (hould be chofcn of one fort and as I common way in the cheap breeding rountries, 

near in fixe and colour as pollible. As the I and is confidcred to make the bed cattle, 

breed greatly depends on the bull,, great care I The mod proper time (or weaning calves is 

(hould be taken to choofc one that is drong, j from Januaiy to May. Let them have milk 

well made, full of vigour, and perfedly in I for about twelve weeks, only a fortnight before 

health; one that has a (harp quick counte- I you wean them mix water with it: and after 

nance, a broad early forehead, large black I they have drank milk about a month, take forne 

eyes, long horns, a thick neck, a long and J of thelweeteft hay you can get, and put fmait 

large belly, fmooth hair, draight flat back, I wifps of it into fome cleft flicks, and place it 

liquate buttocks, round and flefhy thighs, and J fo that they may eaftly come at it and learn to 

his legs draight with very (hort joints. Bulls J eat. After Lady-day when the weather is fine* 

of this defeription will produce the bed breed J they may be turned out to grafc, but do not 

of draught oxen. j negleft to take them in the fitft two or three 

The choice ol the cow is likewife equally im- J . nights, and give them milk and water. Let 
portant, as the breed vtfill naturally poffcfs a I them he put to grafs that is (hort and fweet, that 

certain (hare of the bad aawell as good quali- I they may get it with fome labour, 

tics of each of their progenitors.. | would 1 After the calves arc weaned, fet afide thofe 

therefore recommend thofe that have broad j males you intend to keep for bulls, and let the 

black full eyes, large horns, a. broad forehead, J othersbe gelded for oxen; this 1 recommend 

a long and^thin neck, a deep belly, round legs, j to be done when they ate about twenty days 

thick thighs, thott'joints, large deep udder with J- old, being at that time the lead dangerous, 

four teats, and large feet with found hoofs. ' j Oxen for the plough mull be neither too fat nor 

I he Cue of the cow|, as I obferved before, 1 too lean; the body (hould be large, the legs 

mud be fuited to the gooduefs of your land, J long and drong, the eyes full, the horns large, 

though the larged generally g|Ve mod milk ; J and the coat fmooth and even. They mud be 

but for whatever purpofe yop purchafe them, be well trained, fo as quickly to anfwcr the 

whether for breeding, fatting, nr milkings by I goad, and be obedient to the voice; but it is 

all means buy thofe that are tftjten from worfe j only by gentle and gradual means, and begin- 

ground than your own. 4r I ing early, that the ox can be brought chearfully 

Do not put the cow to bull till (he is three to bear the yoke, and he eaftly governed. 

}cars old, and then let it be about the month J At the age of two years and a half, or three at 

of July. If (he has had calf before, it mud be the iated, you mud begin to tame him, and 

taken from her, and (he mud be milked for - bring him under fubjeftion ; if delayed lonerr 
three iays after.to prevent her udder being fore; I he becomes (toward. and often ungovernable’ 

The sed courts edeemed the bed for milk, and I The only method of fucceeding is, by patience 

rite black for producing calves. mildnefs, and even caneffes, for compulsion and 

Tiit the cow mto good graft about a fortnight j ill treatment will only dtfguft him; droakine 
before flic calve*j or, il iufcppcm iathe win. 1 him gentlyaigng the back, clapping lum, giving 

him 
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him occafionally boiled barley, ground beans, 
and (uch other aliments as pleafe him beft, all 
of them mingled with fait, of which he is very 
fond, will prove of the greateft ufe. At the 
fame time his horns fhould be often tied, and 
feme days after the yoke is to he put on his neck 
and fattened to a plough, with another ox of 
the fame fize ready trained; thefe are to he tied 
together at the manger, and in the fame manner 
led to patture, that they may become acquainted, 
and accuttomed to have one common motion. 
He mutt alfo be indulged, and labour only at 
Ihort intervals'; for till he his thoroughly train¬ 
ed he tires himfelf very much; and for the 
.fame reafon he mutt be fed more plentiful than 
ufual. After he has drawn the plough from his 
third to his tenth year, it will be advifeablc to 
fatten and fell him, as being then of a better 
fleftt than if he was kept longer. 

The age of this creature is known by his teeth 
and horns. The lirft fore teeth which lie (beds 
at the end of ten months, are replaced by others, 
larger, but not fo white; at fix months the teeth 
next to thofe in the middle fall out, and are alfo 
replaced by others ; and in three years all the 
incifive teeth are renewed. They are then 
equal, long, and pretty white; but as the ox 
advances in years, they wear, become unequal, 
and black. It is the fame in the bull and cow; 
fo that the growth, and (hedding of the teeth 
are not affefted by eaflration, or the difference 
of fexes. Nor is the (hedding of the horns af* 
fefled by either; as both bull, ox, and cow 
loofc them alike at the end of three years ; and 
thefe are alfo replaced by other horns, which, 
like the fccond teeth, remain ; only thofe of the 
ox and cow are larger and longer than thofe of 
the bull. The manner of the growth of thefe 
fecond horns is not unifotm, nor the (hooting 
of them equal. Thefirft year, that is, the fourth 
of the ox's age, two fmall pointed horns make 
their appearance, neatly formed fmooth, and 
towards the head terminated by a kind of but¬ 
ton. The following year this button moves 
from the'head, being impelled by a corneous 
cylinder, which alfo lengthening, is terminated 
by another button, and fo on ; for the'horns 
continue growing as long as the creature lives. 
Thefe buttons become annular joints, which 
are eafily diflinguWhcd in the horn, tod by 


which the age of the creature may be readily 
known ; counting three years for the point of 
the horn to the fir ft joint, and one year for each 
of the other intervals. 

The difeafes of thefe creatures are fewer than 
thofe to which the horfe is incident, and in ge¬ 
neral they are more eafily cured. 

SHEEP. 

Sheep differ no lefs in their refpeCHve breeds ( 
than in their fize, and the quantities and good- 
nefs of their wool. If the farmer has a rich 
patture, he (hould chufe the beft; but if other- 
wife, he mutt be content to fuit the kind to the 
nature of his ground. 

With refpeft to the breeds, there is no certain 
direftion for their choice, becaufe they are often 
mixed ; but in general the large Lincolnihire 
(beep are fitted for rich paftures, that lie upon 
the banks of fait water rivers, or fuch as are 
within the influence of the tide. The bed for 
rich paftures out of the reach of fait water is 
the Leicefteffliire breed ; and for thofe whofe 
grafs ground lies high, the Herefordfhire. Thefe 
laft, though of a fmaller kind, are yet very pro¬ 
fitable. For a barren pafture the Worceflerfliire 
fheep arc beft. 

Whatever breed the farmer chufes, he mull be 
careful that the (beep are good of their fort. 
The wool mull not be harffi, but oily and foft; 
the fheep mutt he well fhaped, and large boned 
for the fize. The rams (hould be chofeu with 
particular care, becaufe the breed will in great 
meafure depend on them. They mull have (aft 
and well curled wool, with the (kin white under 
it; the body (hould be long, the forehead large 
and riling, the eyes full, and their looks cheer¬ 
ful. The ewes muft h» large bodied, their 
neck arched, round upon the buttocks, and 
(hort legged. 

The farmer (hould not pttrrhafe th >fc (beep 
that are in any part naked ; lor the Infs of wool 
is generally the confequencc of foinc inward or 
outward diforder. He muft he careful, like- 
wife, to examine the mouth, for if the gums be 
not red and the teeth fad, the creature will 
come to little good. The time of buying them 
when intended for breed, is two years old, and 
they will then breed five years very well. 
The age of a (beep, like that of a horfe, is 
known by the rt&uth. When a ffi ep is one 

(hear. 
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their, m the farnen exprefr it, there are two 
broad teeth before; when it is two (hear, it 
will have four : when three, fix; when four, 
eight. After this their mouths begin to break. 
The quality of the land makes a material differ¬ 
ence in the breed of the flieep. The flat paf- 
tures produce flrait, tall fheep, and the barren 
hills and downs breed ihort fquare ones; woods 
and mountains breed tall and flender flieep, but 
the beflt of all are thofe bred upon new ploughed 
land, and dry grounds. On the contrary, all 
wet and moift lands are bad for flieep, efpeci- 
ally fuch as are fubjeft to be overflowed, and to 
have fand and dirt left on them. The fait 
maQies are, however, an exception to this gene¬ 
ral rule, for their faltnefs makes amends for 
their moifture, any thing of fait, by reafon of 
its drying quality, being of great advantage. 
Before the rams are put to the ewes, the farmer 
fhould confider at what time of the fpring his 
graft will be fit to maintain them and thei 
lambs, and whether he has turnips to do it till 
the graft comes 5 for very often both the ewes 
and lambs are drftroyed by the want of food; 
or, if this does not happen, if the lambs are 
only ftinted in their growth by it, it is an acci¬ 
dent that they feidom recover. The ewe goes 
twenty weeks with Iamb, and therefore it is eafy 
to calculate the proper time for her to take ram. 
The heft time for them to yean is in April, un- 
lefs the farmer has very forward grafs, or tur¬ 
nips, or the flieep are field fheep, where he has 
not indofures to keep them in, then it may be 
proper they fhould yean in January, that the 
lambs may he flrong by May-day, and be able 
to follow the dam over the fallows and water 
furrows; but then the lambs that come fo early 
muft have great care taken of them, as, indeed, 
fhould all other lambs at their firft falling, other- 
wife, while they are weak, the crows and mag¬ 
pies will pick out their eyes. 

If you fave the grafs and weeds that grow in 
the land that you defign to fallow in winter, 
that Is, from Chriftmas, and turn your ewes and 
lambs into them in March, if the winter is mild 
it will be of great advantage to them. 

When flieep are turned into fields of wheat or 
rye to feed, it muft not be too rank, for if it is, 
they will be fubjeft to fcower. ^wes that are 
big fhould he kept but hereof foo\for it is very 
Mo. 19. ft 


dangerous for them to be fat at the time of their 
yeaning; except, indeed, about a fortnight or 
three weeks before they may be pretty well fed 
to ftrengthen them. 

When a ewe i near yeaning, fhe muft be fepa- 
rated from the flock, and watched, in order to 
be affifted j the lamb often prefents.itfclf a- 
thwart, or with its feet firft; and in this cafe, 
without affiftance, the life of the ewe would be 
in danger. After yeaning, the lamb mull be 
railed on its feet; at the fame time all the milk 
in the ewe’s udder muft be milked out, it being 
vitiated, and very noxious to the Iamb, which 
muft be kept from fucking till the udder is fil¬ 
led with frefh milk. The lamb muft be kept 
warm, and for three or four days fliut up with 
the ewe, that it may learn to know her, during 
which time the ewe mull be fed with good hay, 
barley meal, or bran mixed with a little fait; 
and water with the chill taken-olf, and mixed 
with a fmall quantity of flour, bean-meal, or 
ground millet, given her to drink. At the end 
of four or five days (he may be gradually fed like 
the reft, and fent with the flock, taking care 
that (he be not driven too far,, left her milk 
be heated. Some time after, when the fucking 
lamb has gathered ftrength, and begins to play, 
no farther care is requilite; it may be left to fol¬ 
low its dam to the pa (lures. 

To bring up lambs yeaned in the months of Oc¬ 
tober, November, December, January, and Fe¬ 
bruary, they muft be kept warm in the houfe 
during the winter, and not fufiered to go out, 
except in the morning and evening to fuck ; 
but in the beginning of April, if the feafon is 
mild, you may turn them into the fields. Pre. 
vious to their going out, a little grafs fliould be 
occafionqlly given diem, in order to habituate 
them by degrees to their new food. 1 would 
not advife the weaning of them before the ex¬ 
piration of fix weeks or two months, though 1 
know it is a cuftom with many to do it at a 
month. It may be here neceffary to obferve, 
that white lambs are always preferred to ihofe 
that are black or mottled, white wool being 
the mod valuable. 

With refpefl to the time for cutting lambs, lei 
them be about five or fix months old, or even a 
little later in fpriiig or autumn, when the wea¬ 
ther is mild. This operation is performed two 

way 
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ways; the moft common U by iiieifioa, when 
the teftieles, which ere eafily frpiiatei ere 
drawn out through the wound. The other is 
performed without inciGon, by tying a final! 
cord very tight round the fcrotum above the tef- 
ticles; for this compreflion deftroys the veilcls 
which fupply them with blood and juice. 

When nitration is performed, the latpb be¬ 
comes fickly and dull, therefore it is neceflary 
to give him, for two or three days, a little bran 
mixed with a finall quantity of fait: this will 
prevent a loft of appetite which frequently 
happens on the occafion. 

The (hearing feaiba is heft when it happens a- 
bout the middle or latter end ol June, becaufe 
it is good for them to fweat a little in their 
wool before you cot it, and they muft be well 
walked, as it will be a groat help to the price 
of the wool. After they are walked, let them 
go two or three days in clean dry ground be¬ 
fore they are Shorn ; in doing of which, great 
cars mkft be taken not to hurt them with the 
points Of the (heart, nor yet cut their flrins, be- 
caufo of the flies, and obferve that the wool be 
well wxwnd up. Some fhear their lambs alfo, 
which they do clofe behind, and very little be¬ 
fore, efpeciaUy the firfl year j but before they 
are (horn, great care toanld he taken to tag 
them, that is, to clip away the wool of their 
tails, and behind, that the drag may not hang 
on it) which otherwrfe will oecafioa them to.be 
fore, and the flies to blow thorn. 

In general the weathem have the mod wool, and 
it is alfo the heft. That of the neck and the 
top of the back is the prime; tfat of the tail, 
thighs, belly, threat, flee. is not to good ; mid 
the word is that taken from dead beads, or 
foehns are lick. White? wool is slfo.preferred 
to grey, brown, or black, as k may ho died-of 
any colour. Strait wool inhatior than cdried, 
and it is even laid) that too'woatoesa* enhofe 
wool is Wb touch curled, m n« in fo good a 
flhtc of heahh at the others. 

Jj$ftttwr very cooAflerablo a d van tage may alfo 
W folding that!, that in, by-leaving 
ttftofor a proper tiaae on i anda kne aded for 
'Smhoit In order to this thogitomd 
tauft be Indofed, and the fleck Unit up In'it 
every night daring the fuaamcr. Thofc iedo- 
fuses are made with hurdles, which are io-eon- 


triveda* to icmovt from oat fpot to another, 
as occafion may require. By tbit means the 
ddng, urine, and heat of the body of thafe va- 
luahle animals will in a Ibort tiaae bring the 
. ground into heart, whether exhaufted or natu¬ 
rally cold and barren. Experience has proved 
tost one hundred Iheep will in one Summer en¬ 
rich eight acres of grouhd, which will continue 
fuU fix years its fertility. 

Among toe various diforders incident to thefe 
creatures the moft fatal is the rot, which is pro 
duced by wet lands, coarfc food, and want ol 
flicker. In this cafe, the Iheep fiiould be re¬ 
moved from foch places nt the firfl appearance 
of the diferder; and the fick feparated from 
the found, becaufe the difeafe is fpreading. 
The fign* of the not are feebienefs, foulncfs of 
the kin, and particularly a dull and heavy look 
about the eyes. The gums grow white, the 
teeth foul, and too creature will be weak and 
fcarceable to ftir. Good air and flieltcr, and 
whelefome food and water are very great requi • 
fitet for reoovery; far toe rot is rather a ge¬ 
neral decay than any particular difeafe. To 
efiefta cure, however, to the above manage- 
meat, add the following: 

Beat to pieces a quarter ofa pound of juniper Ber¬ 
nes, and ewe ounce of Bay Bernes, two drams of 
grant if parmdife j and add to tkfe a pound 
and m, half of bayfait, and a half a pound of loaf 
fugar ; grind aU well together, and heap it dry. 
Cue the Jkeep dry fmet hay , m troughs, and 
fprsnUe it with this powder*. Boil a pound of 
moJBtrw&nt on at in taw gallon/ of water , and 
gimtkh la them meted a dU ht h e water they drink. 
Tntkqfe thatare fill worf,give alfo three drams 
ef mithridate dffdBwd ms mdiuic warm ale every 
evening. 

SWINE. 

Hogs being the moft handy of toe fanaarV Aoelj, 
and always under hie eye, am idafolpeft to dif* 
-orders than any other; hot there requires feme 
fluHra chafing them, and too snort carefully 
they are managed, toe. hotter titty wifl fooceed. 
If tfae-farmcr has good convemunec far feeding 
them, the moft profitable luod il the common 
which is -large bodied and long legged ; 
hut this- requires not only fche-beft food but the 
grtoneft can d ThedmaU low bellied ht^ is har¬ 
dier, tri/bto on any thing; •* prodaecs a 
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great man)' young, and is in many cafes prefers, 
blc to the other. When the farmer has conve. 
nience and abundance of good food, he Ihould 
chute the firA ; but in all Other cafes the lat¬ 
ter. 

In the choice of hogs or fwine for breed, take 
the molt long bodied with deep Gdes and belly, 
a fliort nofc, thick neck and thighs, (hurt legs, 
high claws, a fliort Arong groin, and a thick 
chine well fet with brittle*. 

Be cautious of having too many fows in one 
yard; for their increafc is fo great, that for 
want of food, they will not only devour what¬ 
ever falls in their way, but will deflroy each 
other’s young. 

When it happens that the fow miflesthe time 
of going to boar, that fhc might have done in 
courfe, give her feme parched oats in her wath, 

, or the fmall cud of the rennet bag, which will 
make her quickly brim or take bear. 

The fow, from the time fhc is ferved to the de¬ 
livery of her fare of pigs, goes between fixteen 
and Seventeen weeks, and if properly attended, 
fed well, and kept clean, will bring three fates 
of pigs in a year. 

Never fiiflcr a boar to couple before he is a 
year old, notwithllunding they arc capable of 
ferving the low when they arc half that age ; 
Nor ihould a fow be younger than a year old 
when ihc his fullered to take boar ; and then 
fhc will breed feven years after, except flie hap¬ 
pens to have too gicat a number of pigs at a 
fare ; as that is, fo will flic be fiuitful a lunger 
tiinr. 

Notwithflandinga fow will bring three farrows 
of pigs in a year, yet it will not be ncceflary or 
convenient to fuffer them at every breaming to 
take boar ; becaufe if they bring a great number 
ol pigs, three tarrowings in a year will weaken 
them too much ; and confcqucntly the pigs 
thcmiclves would be weaker, and require a 
greater (hare of nourifhmcnt to bring them for¬ 
ward than others that are itrong, at their fir 11 
farrowing, orlhall they hate the benefit of be¬ 
ing fuckled by a dam in lull flrength. 

Though a fow may he with pig at the Hr A brea¬ 
ming, as is generally the cafe, yet it wil 1 be rnoA 
prudent to fuller her to keep company with the 
Imat fur fume time afterwards, to prevent the 
calling of her pigs before the time. She mutt 


likewife he can:fully kept fiotrr the intuits of 
dogs, or from being too much hurried, fur thefe 
fometimes have caufcd them to flip their pigs 
after three months pregnancy. 

Some young fows at their fir A farrowing are 
fubjeft to eat their pigs, and therefore ought to 
be watched carefully when they are near their 
time. The beA method to prevent this is, to 
feed her well two or three days before ihe far¬ 
rows ; but ii this be not done, then as foon as 
flie has farrowed, wafh the back of the pigs 
with a fponge dipped in an infufion of aloes and 
water warmed, and this will prevent her from 
devouring them. 

It is the opinion of Tome farmers, that the heft 
bearing time is from November to the end "of 
March, or the beginning of April, fo that there 
will be pigs farrowed at the beA feafons, either 
for killing as for fucking pigs, or for flock pigs, 
that is thole to be turned into the Aubhles after 
liarvcA, to be reared. 

The mofl proper time for killing fucking pigs, 
and when they arc firfl accounted wholefome, is 
about three weeLs old, and the others that re¬ 
main for breed will foon begin to follow the fow, 
and fbift for themfelves. 

As for the pigs you defign to rear, after you 
have picked out the beA lor boars and low's, the 
males arc to be gelt, and the females fpayed. 
1 he fpayed gcltx, as they are termed, are count¬ 
ed mofl profitable, by realon of the great quan¬ 
tity of fat they have upon their inwards more 
than other hogs. Young flioots, which are 
fwine of about three quarters of a year old, are 
beA lor pork, and thofe oi a year, or ay eat and 
a half old, for bacon. 

The ntoft advantageous method of taking care 
of fwine, is to feed them in fuch manner that 
they may be kept in a middling condition tii) 
you would.base them fattened ; lor if you keep 
them too fat. it will endanger their health, and 
iftoo lean it will make them ravenous. It is 
likewife advifcable, to give them fuch fwill as 
you would have at hand every morning and e- 
venittg, to make them come home to their cotes; 
the re A of the day let them gra/.c, and get what 
food they can ; only when corn is upon the 
ground, care mufl be taken to keep them within 
bounds. 

Moiit fedgy grounds arc good lor fwine. the 
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roots whereof ihejr will eat: as a!fo all forts of 
haws, hips, floes, crabs, mails, acorns, &c. with 
which, if you have plenty enough to fat them, 
their flcfli will prove muc|i better and Tweeter 
than if fattened in a ftyc. However, if they 
arc fattened in Ayes, the farmer fliould obferve 
to give them as much water as they will drink, 
and to keep them very clean, which will much 
forward their fattening, and mend the tafte of 
their flcfli. But if the farmer lives remote from 
a wood, or in cafe the year does not fuit for a- 
corns or maA, they null be fattened altogether 
with peafp, if cheap, but if oihcrwife, with the 
meal of barley, rye, or offal corn, which muft 
be mixed with water, whey, or fkimmed milk. 
Thus they will be fupplied till grown fat, which 
will be in about a month’s time. After this, a lit¬ 
tle before they are killed, they muft be fed only 
with peafe. And farther, it is requifite that 
every five have a yard well paved with ftone, 
for the hog to go out and eafe himfelf, that he 
may keep his lodging the cleaner, and receive 
the benefit of the fwcet air. 

It is alfo ncceflary, when hogs are put up to 
fatten, that they fliould be kept out of the hear¬ 
ing of the uy or grunt of other hogs ; for o- 
therwife, upon their firft confinement, notwith- 
itanding they have great plenty of food given 
them, they will pine and decline in their flcfli. 
When you arc inclined to wean the pigs, feed 
them now and then when the fow is from them, 
with the beft milk that can be fpared from the 
dairy. Let them firft have it warm, but, at the 
end of three weeks, if you defign to rear them, 
give it them cold, and then you may, at a month 
old, eithei let them be fed alone, or keep com¬ 
pany with the fow abroad. 

If you are to buy hogs, arid fufpecl their health, 
draw your hand againft the grain of the hair; 
and if the roots be white and clean, the hog is 
found, but if they be bloody, and fpotted, lie i t 
Tick. 

MANE, the hair hanging down on a borle’s neck, 
which fliould be long, thin and fine : but if it 
be frizzled, fo much the better. 

MANGE in dogs, a diftemper that proceeds from 
high feeding, and not fufficient exercife, or an 
opportunity of refrefhing themfelves with dog. 
grafs, or by being ftarved at home ; which will 
oaufe them to cat the vileft fluff abroad, fuch a s 


I carrion, or even human excrement: either of 
thefe will heat their blood to a great degree, 
which will have a tendency to make them 
mangy. 

CURE. 

Give Jlont brim/lone, powdered fine, either in 
milk or mixed up with butter, and rub them well 
every day J'or a week with an ointment made of 
brim/lone and pork-lard, to which add a/mail 
quantity of oil of turpentine. 

* OR, 

Boil four ounces of quickfilver in two quarts of 
water to half the quantity, bathe him every da y 
with this water, and let him have Jome of it to 
lick, till the cure is perfeRcd. 

OR, 

A fmall quantity of trooper's ointment, rubbed 
on the parts, on its fif appearance will effcil a 
cure. It will alfo free loufy puppies when inftf• 
ed with lice. 

OR, 

Euphorb. Album two ounces, Jlour of fulpkur , 
Flanders oil oj bays, and foft foap, each four 
ounces. Anoint and rub your deg with it every 
other day ; give him warm milk, and no water. 
OR, 

Take large millet and fweet turnip roots, whi< k 
boil in cow’s urine till it is like a broth, and nith 
it rub your dog. 

Mange, in horfes. Sec Farriery, Page at6 . 
Mange, in fheep, 

CURE. 

Whether this appears within or without thefkin, 
delay it not, but in a quart oj man's urine boil 
the leaves and bark of elder and hemlock , then 
ftrain it, and add a pint of water wherein tobac¬ 
cofolks have been faked; clip of the wool very 
clofe, and wafh the plate morning and evening, 
as hot at may be endured. Give them bayJa/t 
in their water, and keep them from wet pafurcs 
and much greenfeeding. 

OR, 

Take a quarter of a pint of the juice of hyfop, 
a like quantity of camomile , and a quart of wa¬ 
ter wherein tobacco folks have been faked, two 
ounces of brimfonefour, a handful offern root 
and a quart of urine: mix the whole together , 
and wafithefheep with it as hot as may be twite 
a day. 

Mange or Scurf in Jmne\ is occafioncd by 
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tlie corruption of the blooil, which caufes a 1 
icanncfs or falling away and makes them lick 
and unfightly. 

REMEDY. 

Let blood under the tail, and rub him with a 
wool card /torn head to tail till the Jkin bleeds ; 
then make an ointment oj tar, goofe-gt cafe, and 
bnmjlone , and anoint him all over; give him 
Jhort clean lutet , ti lth unit m Jood, and keep him 
4 AlA kino or three days. 

MAXGLR, a trough placed under the rack in 
a il aide, for the purpofc of holding the corn, 
&x. tint a horfe cats. 

MAXI LI'., to, among Jah oner s, is a term ttfed 
when a hawk fpreads her wings over her leg*. 

MAIlr., the female of the lioifc kind. Under 
tins article 1 if i a il obferve the moil approved 
nieinods, as adopted by horlc-breedcrs, in or¬ 
der to propagate the inccics to advantage. 

^..ih as are dchgncd lor this purpofc ought to 
he as free from defeehs as poflihle, and fhould, 


If you have tried the fpeed and wind of any 
particular marc, and find it good, you may the 
furcr expeft a good colt, provided flic he fiill 
in her full health and vigour, and not above fe- 
ven years old, or eight at moll; for the youn¬ 
ger your breeders arc, the better your colts will 
generally be. 

A mare may he covered when Ihe is palled two 
years old, though the bell time is after four 
years, when flic will nourilh her colt bt.fi : and 
though Ihe may breed till thiitccn, yet when fits 
is pall ten, it does not do fo w::!i, !m common!/ 
an old mare’s colt will be heavy in labour. Tt.e 
proper time fur covering, is icckoncd hum the 
end of the fit ft quarter to the lull moon, or at 
the full ; for thofc cults will he {Longer and 
hardier of uaiutc ; whereas it is ohieivcd in 
tlu.ft- that arc covered after the change, that 
they will be tender and nice : But before the 
mr.rc is covered, (lie Humid be taken into the 
l oa c ab ut fix weeks, and be well fed with 


no more than the fialiton, have either moon, 
waters*, or blood lhot eyes ; they fhould have 
no (plaint, fpavin, nor curb, nor any natural 
impi i icction, lor the colts will sake after them ; 
but make choice of the l eft sr.d ahleft, tlx 
hi|'.u fpiritcil, bell coloured, and finefi fhaped ; 
and the natural deft els that tsiav be :n the ilal- 
lion, fhould he amended m the marc, as alio 

"’ha! is amils in the marc Uiuuid be repaired in 
tin- daikon. 

'1 !• tv ate no better breeding nsTCs in the 
"’‘•rid th.an the F.ngidh. provided vou ioit 
tlu-ni to your patticular defign ; lot initauce, 
il yi'it would breed lot the manage, or pads, let 
yout mates have fine foreheads, with their 
heads well fvt on, legs well made but not too 
long, broad local', large anil iparkling eyes, 
and great bodies, that the foal may have room j 
enough to lie. Let them be oi a gentle and . 
good diipolition, and their motions naturally 
imulilc and gtaceiul ; in a word, remember al¬ 
ways, that the mote good qualities vour marcs 
I'oflois the fo much the mote valuable will be 
your colts, 

15 ut il \ott would breed for racing or hunting, 
your mares mull he lighter, with Ihott hacks, 
and long fines; their legs mufl be lotnething 
longer, and their Imall not fo hio.td : and al¬ 
ways be well allured they arc ol good blood. 

No. :y. 6 


good hay ami oats, well filled, to the end Hie 
may have fticngtli and feed to pciionn the ol- 
fio' generation. 

Bu: if you would have ynur mare certain?/ con- 
Cvive, take blood from both litlts her neck, 
near a quart from each vein, about five or li e 
dais before covering; and if you defirc to have 
a Itorfs roll, the ufual advice is, to liave her co¬ 
vered when one of the mafcuHnc fiqns govern', 
wliic’.i are i iilici At ies, Taurus, Gemini. Can- 
cer, oi Leo ; and undei ilieotl-.er figns you will 
have a mare foal. This is a accoutred fo cer¬ 
tain, tliat it feldotn or never fails, cfyecialiy if 
the wind be ciilu r weft or north, though the 
wcfl is the l ell lot it. 

As for the manner of coveting, fhe mull he 
Lrought out in fume broad place, and tied to 
a poll, then bring out fume flonc jade to daily 
w.di her, to provoke her to appetite; alter 
which 'et the flat lion be led out bv two men. 
and let him leap her in the morning fading, and 
when he is demounting, let a j ale of water be 
thrown upon her ihape, whiih by rcafon ol the 
coldricfs, will make her Ihrink in ami trufs up 
her body, whereby flic is c.mfcd to retain the 
feed the better ; then take away the flak'ion, 
and let the marc be put out of the hearing 
the hotfe, and let bet neither eat nor drink in 
four or five hours after, and then give het a 

mails 
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xnafli and white water; You may know if (he i 
(lands to her covering, by her keeping a good 
ftomach, and her not neighing at the fight of a 
horfe ; fo likcwife if (he does not pifs often, 
nor frequently open and (hut her fhape; or 
that her belly four days after covering be more 
gaunt, the hair more (leek and clofe to her (kin, 
and the like. Some there are who put the horfe 
and mare together into an empty houfe, for 
three or four nights, and take the horfe away in 
the morning and feed him well, but the marc 
fparingly, and efpecially they give her but little 
water. 

Now as for the ordering the mare after cover¬ 
ing, let her he kept to the fame diet as before, 
for three weeks or a month, left the feed be im- 
pared before it be formed in the womb ; and let 
her be kept fweet and clean, without any cxer- 
cife, during three weeks or a month; and in 
the houfe till mid-day, with her feet well pared, 
and with a {thin pair of (hoes on. Take her 
up again about the latter end of September, if 
not before, and keep her to the end of her foal¬ 
ing. 

If {lie cannot foal, hold her noftrils fo that fhe 
cannot take her wind ; or if that will not do, 
take the quantity of a walnut of madder, dif- 
folvr it in a pint of ale, and give it warm to her; 
and in cafe flie cannot void her fecundinc, then 
boil two or three handiuls of fennel in running- 
water, and put half a pint thereof in as much 
lack, or for want thereof, a pint of flrong beer 
or ale, with a fourth part of fallad oil, mixed to¬ 
gether, and give it her lukewarm in her noftrils, 
and hold them clofe for a good fpacc ; or for 
want thereof, give her good green wheat or rye; 
but the laft is heft, and they are as effc&ual, 
and let her not cat her clean, for that is very 
unwholefome, and will diy up her milk. 

When fhe has foaled and licked her foal, milk 
and ftroak her before the colt fucks, which 
will both caufc her to bring down her milk and 
make it to multiply, and keep it fo that it do 
not clod ; and in cafe (lie becomes dry, if there 
be need, boil as much milk as you can get from 
her with the leaves of lavender and fpike, and 
Lathe the udder with it warm, till it be broken, 
and the knobs and knots diiiblvcd. Her water 
now .muft be white water, which is bran put 
into water, and give her fwect_mafhes ; and a 


month after foaling, give her a mafh with fome 
brimftone and favin in it, which will be a great 
prefervation to the coit, after which, if fhe be 
moderately laboured at plough or harrow, both 
(he and the colt will be the better, provided fhe 
be kept from raw meats while (he remains in the 
(fable, which will both incrcafc her milk and 
caufc her to thrive the better ; and care muft 
be taken not to fufter the coh to fuck her when 
flic his hot, left thereby you furleit the colt. 
Some are of opinion, that the winter-fcafon is a 
very improper time for foaling, bccaufc of the 
coldnefs of the weather, and fcarcity of grafs, fo 
that the mare muft necefl’arily be houfed and fed 
with hard meat, which will dry up her milk, 
and flarve.ihc foal; Yet experience teaches us, 
that notwithftanding all this, it is certainly the 
belt lime both for mare and foal too, being kept 
in a warm houfe; and as for her milk, fhe will 
have plenty, if well fed, and that more nou- 
xiiliing than what is got at grafs, which will 
make him more lufly, of greater bone and fta- 
ture, cleaner limbed, more neatly jointed and 
hoofed, and in much better liking, than the 
colt foaled in May or June, or any other of the 
hot months; whereas, befides other inconveni¬ 
ences by the colt's running along with the 
mare, he becomes fo favage and wild, that if 
any infirmity feizes him, his own unrulincfs be¬ 
ing fo great, the cure may be very difficult; for 
infinite are the numbers that have perilhed in 
this kind. 

Now in cafe forae time after the mare has taken 
horfe, you are uncertain whether fhe he with 
foal or not, pour a fpoonful of cold water, or 
vinegar into her ear, and if flic only (hakes her 
head, it is a fign fhe his with foal ; but if fhe 
flukes her head, body and all, it is is fign ihe is 
not; or if fhe fcours, her coat grows fmouth 
and fliining, and that (he grows fat, it is alfo a 
fign (he holds. 

In cafe you are defirous no mare fliouhl go bar. 
ren, in the month of July, or the beginning of 
Auguft, get a mare or two that have not keen 
covered that year before, and enforcing them 
to be horfed, when they flu!! be ready to be 
covered, you muft turn them, with fome other 
which you efteem not as your heft horfe, among 
your ftud of nures, and fo he covering that 
mare or n:ares you turned in with him into the 
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ftud, flsall caufc the reft of them, if any of them 
have not conceived at their firft coverings, to 
come to that hotfe again; whereby you fttall 
be hire to keep no marc barren all the year, 
but have a colt of every marc, though not of 
your befl horfe. You may fufter your horfe to 
run aimmgft your mares three weeks or a 
month; but if you turn him into your ftud, put¬ 
ting in no marc with him ready to be covered, 
he trill at his firft entering beat all the mares, 
ami perhaps hurt thofe that had conceived be¬ 
fore, and fu do more hurt than good. 

Some reckon thebeft recipe to bring a mare in 
feafon and make her retain, is to give her to eat, 
for the fpace of eight days before you bring her 
to the horfe, about two quarts of hemp feed in 
the morning, and the fame at night; but if (he 
refufes to eat it, mix with it a little bran or oats, 
or eife let her fail for a while ; and it the ftal- 
lion cats alfo of it, it will contribute much to 
generation. 

It is a maxim, that a mare fhould never be 
horfed while ihe is bringing up her foal, becaufe 
the foal to which Ihe his giving fuck, as well as 
that in her belly, will receive prejudice there¬ 
by, and the mare herfclf will be alfo fboner 
fpent; but if you would have your mare cover¬ 
ed, let it be feven or eight days after the has 
foaled, that flic may have time to dcanfe: and 
if it may be conveniently done, do not give her 
the ftallion till ftiedelircs him, and increafe, by 
all means poflible, that pailion, by ftrong feed¬ 
ing, &c. 

Mares, be fide the many diftempers they are li¬ 
able to in common with horfes, and which will 
be found under their fcveral names, have fume 
others peculiar to their kind only, of which I 
(hall fpeak, and their cure. If your mare be 
barren, boil a quantity ot the herb agnus in the 
water, (he drinks; or (lamp a handful of leeks 
with four or five fpoonfuls of wine, to w r hich 
put feme canthtridcs, and ftrain them altogether 
with a fufficient quantity of water to ferve her 
two days together, by pouring the fame in her 
nature, with a glyflerpipe made for that pur. 
pofe; and at three days end offer the hotfe to 
her, and if he covers her, wafh her nature twice 
together with cold water; or take a little quan¬ 
tity of nitrum, fparrow's dung and turpentine, 
wrought together, and made like a fuppofitory 


and putting that into her nature, it will do. 
If you would have her fruitful, boil good ftore 
of mother-wort in the water (lie drinks. 

If ilfeloofes her belly, which {hews a confump- 
tion of the womb, give her a quart of brine to 
•diink, having mug-wort boiled therein. 

If through good keeping flic forfakes her food, 
give her two or three days together, a ball of 
butler and agnus caftus chopped together. 

If Ihe be fubjefl to call her foal, keep her at 
grafs very warm, and once a week give he; a 
good warm math of drink, which fecretly knit* 
beyond cxpeSation. 

You are to obferve, that mares go with foal ele¬ 
ven months and as many days as they are yea: s 
old ; as for inftancc, a mare of nine years old, 
will carry her foal eleven months and nine days: 
fo that you may order the covering of your 
mares, that their foals may be brought foith, if' 
you will, at fuels time as there is abundance of 
grafs. 

MARK ; horfemen fay, * a horfe marks,’ that i*, 
he difeovers his age by a black fpot, like the 
bud or eye of a bean, which appears at about 
five years and a half, in the cavity of the cor¬ 
ner teeth, and is gone when he is eight years 
old ; then he ceafes to mark, and they fay, ‘ he 
rafes.’ 

Mark,/ ilje ; that is, counter marked. 

Marks, among hunters, the foot-prints and 
tre.-.dings of wild bcafts. 

MARTERN, an animal about the fsze of a eat; 
it has a long body and fhortifh legs, with • 
head and tail like a fox ; its (kin is generally 
of a browniih colour, white on the throat and 
tinged with vrJlow on the back; their teeth 
are unequal but exceeding white and fliarp ; 
the canine teeth, above and below, hang out 
very long. At one year old, it is called a cub, 
at two, a martens. 

This, and the wild cat, are a fort of vermin 
formerly much hunted in England. Expert 
huntfusen are of opinion, that ftse leaves as 
good a feent, and makes as great a cry for the 
time, as any vermin that is hunted. 

The cafe of the martern is a beautiful fur, but 
that of the wild cat is not fo fine, though very 
warm, and in great ufe for medicinal pur- 
poles. 

MARTINGAL, a long ftrip of leather faftened 

to 
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to one of die girtlis under the belly of a horfe, , 
and at the other end to the mufs-roll, to pre¬ 
vent his rearing. 

hi ASH, a. liquid given to a horfe when tick, or 
after hard labour, or a purge; and is made 
thus: 

Put half a peck ofground mall into a pail of 
falJing-hjt water,/Hr it about till the liquor is 
a • /.'.■ tsi as honey, (hen let itJfand (ill it is luke- 
z arm, and then give it to the horp, 

MASTIGADOUR, by fome called \ flabbering- 
iit, is a fnaffle of iron, very fmooth, and of 
one piece, guarded by paternoflers, and com¬ 
pelled of three lialfs of great rings, made into 
demi-ovals, of unequal bignefs, the leffer being 
iuclofcd with the greatefl, which ought to be 
about half a foot high. It is mounted with a 
head flail and two reins. 

MATCH, to, among cockers, is to lee that they 
are of an equal height, length, and bignefs of 
body. 

Match, logo to ; huntfmen fay, when a wolf 
goes to rut, ‘ fhe goes to match.* 

Match, hunting, fee Hunting. 

MAVIS, a name given by fome to the thrufh, or 
throflle. 

MAY-FLY, an infcfl well known by Anglers ; 
it breeds in the month of May, and is an ex¬ 
cellent bait for fevcral forts of frefh water 
fifh. 

MAYL, to, hawks, in falconry, is to pinion their 
wings. 

MEASLES in fuine. This diflemper is caufed 
bv forfeiting, through unwholcfome feeding, 
and is difeovered by the coming of knots or 
pimples under the tongue. 

REMEDY. 

TVafh the fu ine with brine, or fair water, pretty 
warm, brutfe garliik, to which add lemon-peel, 
flerp tt in very fir ong vinegar and give it him to 
drink. 

OR, 

Dip a Irufh in cold water and rub him over, 
again/! the hair as hard as may be, to flir the 
humour ; then boil a handful if haum, and as 
much of paiflry roots and rue, or carduus, in a 
gallon of tlcur water, with two ounces of allum 
and a handful of bay fait ; keep him thirfly, and 
then give it him with a ititle wheat-bran, that he 
nay fwallow it eafy. 


MEAT lor hounds. The following is, hy Mr. 
Beckford, ftrongly recommended. 

Mix an equal quantity of oatmeal and barley ; 
let the oatmeal be boiled half an hour, and then 
mix the barley with it in the copper. 

MEDICINE; the following is in high eftimation 
for moil difeafes incident to cattle. 

Treacle one quarter of a pound, hemp feed a hand¬ 
ful, elder leaves, ivy leaves, and feathrrfcw, a- 
bout a handful of each, loam a lump as big as a 
large egg, as much bay fait, and a little fool ; 
put them in man's urine and /Hr the whole well 
together i make it warm, and give to any beafl 
threefpoovfuls of it, and after that give them a 
little tar. * ^ 

Some give them in drink the dr ltd flowers of 
wormwood mixed with fait. 

MELANCHOLY in affes ; This is a diforder 
with which the afs is much aftli&cd, which 
makes him heavy, lumpifh, and breath with 
difficulty. 

CURE. 

Take an ounce of liquorice, a handful of century 
and three orfour dtiedfgs; boil them well in a 
pint and a half of water, and give the liquid 
part, flmined out, warm to drink in the morn¬ 
ing f fling, and if there is a cafion, repeat it 
twice or thrice. 

M k i. a n c it o l y in horfes, to purge; 

Take fcammony a dram, the juice or feeds of 
black hellebore two ounces ; diffolvc the fouter in 
and mingle the latter with a pint of warm air , 
and give it fa/ling. 

MKLIGER1DES in horfes, are tumours fo called 
from their rcfetublancc to a honev-comb. 

They attack the joints and difeharge a glutin¬ 
ous matter. 


CURE. 

Burn them with red hot irons, in order to bring 
away all the matter, then wafk them with cold 
water, (Jea water is br/ij and apply aplai/ltr if 
wax melted with hog's greafe. 

MELLIT, a diflemper in a horfe, bring a dry 
fcab, growing upon the heels of his fore feet. 
REMEDY. 


* Take tommon honey half a pint, black foap a 
quarter of a pound, mingle them well together, 
adding four or five fpoonfuls of vinegar, and 
the fame quantity of allum, finely powdered, and 
foaled in a hens egg, with two fpoonfuls of /me 
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Jlour. Let it all be well mixed together, clip a 
away the hair from the part affcQed, and apply 
it to theJorranti, after the manner of a plaifier, 
and fo let it remain five days. Then take it off, 
and after wajhing the part with broth of kerned 
beef, rope up his legs with thumbands of foft 
hay, wetted in thefame liquor , and it will ejfeEl 
a cure. 

Whenever you drefs it, do not omit to pull off the 
fcab, and wafli it clean. 

MELT, on the heel, in horfes, this is no other 
than a dry fcab, growing on the heel, occafioned 
fometimcs by the horfes flanding wet and dry 
over long or unfeafonably ; and at other times, 
through corrupt blood fettling there ; 

REMEDY. 

Take of black foap a quarter of a pound, honey 
the like quantity ; dijfolve them in a pint of vi- 
tie gar, then add the powder of burnt alum two 
ounces, and rye-meal a like quantity ; wajh the 
for ranee well with water and fait, and then fpread 
the before mentioned materials, and apply them 
plaifierwife having Jirfi taken off the fiurff or 
fcab as clean as may be; andfo for a week toge¬ 
ther continue thefupplement . 

OR, 

Tab’ three ounces of cajlilefoap, a pound of En- 
glijh honey, alum two ounces, and of lime-juice 
or verjuice a quarter of a pint, with half a hand¬ 
ful of bean flour, incorporate them over a gentle 
fire, and having reduced them to a convenient 
thuAnefs, bind a part of it with leather or thick 
linen upon the place grieved, foffering it, without 
renewal, to continue thereJor the fpace of five 
days ; and between each renewal, wajh the place 
well with beef broth, keeping hu leg moifi and 
roped, for fame days after. 

Mi.LT xcifwine, this difcafc.is common among 
hogs, and often fatal. The creature appears 
giddy, and runs always on one fide, lying alfo 
on that fide, and rubbing it again (I walls. He 
pines away foon after, neglctls his food, and 
Uiews the greateft uneafinefs. 

CURE. 

Bruifefame woody nightjhade, and profs out the 
juice; to a pint of it, put half a pint of juice of 
wormwood, and a quarter of a pint of the juice 
of penny-royal. Put half a pint of this into a 
mefs of vitluals once every day, till he is well, 
which will be known by his appetite* 

No. so. 6 B 


MES-AIR, is a manage half terra a terra, and 
half corvet. 

MESHES, the openings and vacancies in nets, or 
networks. 

MICE, and rats, to dellroy. 

Fill an indifferent pot with the foot or drqfs of 
oil, and fet it in a convenient place in their haunt 
about the middle of the place,firew about it foap - 
boilers pot-afhes, and when the feent of the oil 
draws them to the pot, the f cent of the afhes will 
fo flupify them, that they will lie on the floor rol¬ 
ling, that coming in any time you may take them 
tip or deflroy them. Thefmell of aff afutida will 
likewife drive them out of a hou/e or granary : 
hemlockfeed put in their holes, if they eat it, de- 
fir oys them. 

OR, 

Mix unflaked lime and oatmeal together, or wheat « 
flour, and lay on bits of chips where they come . 

MILK, to breed in cows ; 

If your cow chance to have a calf and be poor, o *■ 
to calve before her time, and hath not milk for to 
keep her calf, you mujl give her good flare of 
mafkes of malt milk-warm ; alfo give her every 
meriting and evening a quart of ale, made into a 
poffet, but takeoff the curd, and pul in annifeeds, 
cumnnnfeeds, letticfeeds, and corianderfecds, all 
made into powder, and blend them with the pof¬ 
fet ; let themfiand three hours blended together, 
and then give it the beafi for four days one after 
another, and by often drawing of her paps her 
milk will be fure to incrcafc in a Jhort time. 

Milk in ewes, to increafe; 

If you find then udders drying up, or that they 
give but little milk, change their pajlure to fuch as 
has Jhort and fweet grafs, and better than that 
from which you remove them ; and if the ground 
has a convenient)', drive them fometimcs on the 
hilis,and at o.kers into plain ground or valless, 
for where the grafs is fweetefi andfhortefi they 
will tat with the beft appetite : And when you 
bring them home mingle with then grafs or Jhort 
hay dill vetches and annifeeds, and this will re- 
fiore andencreafe their milk. 

MILT-PAIN \nfwine. When this pain is con- 
traded, you will perceive the hog to go reeling 
and Adding. 

CURE. 

Boil wormwood and honey in fair water, andfo 
give it to drink. 


MIN. 
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MINNOW, is a filh without fcales, and one of , 
the leaft of fifties. The fpawners arc ufually 
foil of fpawn ali the fuminei* long, for they 
breed oiten, as it is but neceffary, being both 
prey and baits to other filh. 

Thev c owe into the river generally about 
March ami April, and continue there till the 
cold weather chive them into their winter quar- 
tcis again. 

This filh is of a grecnifli colour, or wavy Ikv- 
colourcd, his belly is very white, but his back 
is blackifh: this filh will bite iharply at a worm ; 
and if the perfon will be at the trouble to catch 
enough of them, he may have a tanfy made of 
t! cm, by cutting ofT their heads and tails and 
frying them in eggs, faucing them with butter, 
lugar, and verjuice. 

Anglers find them oftner than they would; he 
fcldora frequents deep places. It is a filh not 
at all curious of his feeding, for any bait plcafes 
him, if he can but fwallow it, he will drain 
haul for what he cannot gorge. 

The chiefcil food he loves, is a fmall red worm, 
wafps, or cad-baits. 

MOLES to deftroy. 

Strike down with a molrfpear where you fee them 
heaving or lay traps in their paths under ground, 
in a-hi oh they will fallen them fives Jo that they 
cannot >jet out if you are any thing quick; Or put 
bnmjlone, to/in, and turpentine into a jug with a 
narrow neck, with fome tozv in it, tojne it,fo put 
the neil into thm holes and it willJljle them: 
Or make a pajle with hellebore roots, wheat-jlour, 
and beatenglafs, flatter it in their holes, or near 
them, and it will kill them. 

MOLTEN GREASE, fee Farriery, p. 21a. 

MCORSOUND, in Jheep, the cure. 

Let blood in the temple-vein, or thro' the nojlrils, 
and tub the place with the juice of young nettles, 
and in half a pint of white-wine give to drink an 
ounce of milhridatc as hot as may be. 

XIONTOIR, or horj'e-block, is a word derived 
from Italy, where the riding-mailers mount 
their hot fes fiom a flonc as high as the ftixrups, 
without putting their fool into the ffirrup. 

Nose in France no fuclt thing is ufed, but yet 
tfie word montoir, is there retained, and fignifies 
thepoife or red of the horfemau’s left foot up¬ 
on his left ftirrup. 

liIONFOR a Jos, or, a poil; a French expref- J 


(ion, fignifying, to mount a horfe bare backed^ 
or without a faddle. 

MOON-EYES; a horfe is foid to have moon 
eyes when the weaknefs of his eyes incrcafes or 
decrcafcs, according to the courfe of the moon ; 
fo that in the wane of the moon his eyes arc: 
muddy and troubled, and at new meon they 
clear up, but Hill he is in danger ol Jofing his 
eye-fight quite. 

MOUTH of a horfe, fiiould be modcratelv well 
cloven, for when it is too much, there is great 
difficulty to bit a horfe fo as that he may not 
fwallow it. as horfeman term it. 

And if he has a little mouth, it will he difficult 
to get the mouth of the bit rightly lodged there¬ 
in. 

A horfe, to have a good mouth, Ihould have a 
well raifed neck, and it it be fomewhat large and 
thick, it ought to be at leaft well turned, his 
reins flrong and w'ell lhaped, and legs and feet 
likewife. 

If all thefe prove right, no doubt but the horfe 
has a very good mouth ; but if his jaw-bones be 
too clofe, and lie have alfo a Ihort and thick 
neck, fothat he cannot place his head right, his 
having a good mouth will avail but little, be- 
caufe no ufe can be made of it. 

The compliance and obedience of a liorfe, is 
owing, partly, to the tender or quick fenic of his 
mouth, which makes him afraid of being hurt by 
the bit, and partly by the natural difpolition of 
his members, and his own inclination to obey. 
The mouth is called fcnfible, fine, tender, light, 
and loval. 

e 

Your horfe has fo fine a mouth, that he (lops if 
the horfeman does but bend his body behind, and 
raife his hand, without Haying for the puli or 
check of the bridle, 

A mouth is (aid to be fixed and certain, when a 
horfe does not chack or beat upon the hand. 

A frelh foaming mouth. 

A flrong, dcfparate, fpoiled mouth; a falfc 
mouth, is a mouth that is not at all fcnfible, 
though the parts look well, and are all well 
formed. 

A mouth ofa full appui, or reft upon the hand, is 
one that has not the tender nice fenfe, of fome 
fine mouths, but neverthelefs has a fixt and cer¬ 
tain reft, and fuflers a hand that is a little hard, 
without cliacking or beating upon the hand, 

wilh« 
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without bearing down or refilling the bit, info, 
much that he will bear a jerk of the bridle with¬ 
out being much moved. 

If you go to the army, provide your felf a horfe 
with a mouth that bears a full re ft upon the hand 
for if you take one of a fine, nice, and tender 
mouth, and another horfe comes to fhock or run 
agaiull him in a fight, he will be apt to rife op- 
on his two hind-feet, which a borle of a hard 
mouth would not do. 

A mouth that hears more than a full reft upon 
the hand, implies, a hoifc that docs not obey 
hut with great difficulty. 

You will icadily Hop this horfe, for his mouth is 
above a full appui, upon the hand. 

MOUTH, heat in, in hotfs, this difordcr is ac¬ 
companied with drynri's, and proceeds from the 
heat of the Aornach, by futfrits, over-heating, 
01 a confirming quality; and if not timely taken 
notice of, produces the infc&ious humour that 
cicates the canker. 

CURE. 

Bleed the veins in the lips, which you may caufe 
to appear by bending them the contrary way; and 
then wajh them with Jolt, and vinegar, giving the 
hoife zcatcr to drink wherein coltsfoot has been 
boiled, or fenugreek-Jitd, with his piovendtr. 

MULE, is of two forts, the one engendered of a 
horfe and a female afs, and the oilier of a male 
afs and a marc. 

The firA kind are generally very dull, as partak¬ 
ing too much of the afs, nor are they To large as 
the fecond, for which rcafon the latter are much 
more ufed and propagated. 

As they are a very ufeful creature, handfome of 
fbape, and good for journey s and many labours, 
fo they arc much elleemed and taken care of in 
other nations, and might be improved here to 
better advantage than they arc, being ofaneafy 
gentle nature, and for the eafinefs of their pace 
mofi proper for women to ride on. They ate 
cheap kept, and will travel very lar in a day, 
and that with a (pare diet. 

The fie creatures breed not ol thcmfclve* becaufe 
they arc got of different kinds and dif.igreeiug 
feeds, as of an afs or horfe, or an afs leaping a 
marc ; and the latter orthefe produces the befi, 
becaufe the mare being larger, is more capable 
of giving the foal nouriihineut and Arcngth, to 
grow up and thrive the better. 


The afs flallion mu A be chofen large, and well 
coloured, and not above three years old : and 
the mare not of the largeA fize, for that will hin¬ 
der the performance : Let her be under four 
years old; and when fhe has conceived (he will 
go eleven months, or fomewhat more fotne- 
times, and fouietimes bring forth fooncr. Dur¬ 
ing the time of her going with foal, fhe muA 
be gently ufed and well led, moderately labour¬ 
ed, but reA when near the time of her foaling. 
How to make the mare take the afs, and how to 
order her in foaling,, &c. 

If you find an unwillingnefs in the mare to re¬ 
ceive the afs fiat lion, you rnuAat firA put an in¬ 
different afs colt to woo her, that if fhe at the 
firA onfet beats him, it may be no manner of 
difeouragement to the Aallion, you intend; and 
when he has tired her out with wooing, fhe will 
yield to him that is laA put to her; but it muff 
be a young mare that has never been covered 
by a horfe, for clfie Ate will not fuffer the afs to 
cover her, unlefs very aged, which is not to the 
purpofe. 

When you perceive fhe has been well covered, 
put the afs away, IcA by often leaping he makes 
her mifearry. L'fe her as I have intimated. 
gently for fume time, and then let her labour be 
but indifferent ; keep her high, and when near 
foaling, let her rcA in good houfing or plcafant 
paflure, as fcafon requires, but not a place 
where flic may leap and be hurt by Araining, to 
caufe a mifearriage, or bruife the foal in her. 
When fhe has foaled, take the colt from her, 
and put it to a milch mare in a dark place till 
flie becomes acquainted with it, and then you 
may let her run with it in any pleafant paflure 
till fuch time as it is fit to be weaned; after 
weaning give it milk for fume time that it may 
not pine away. 

Of hou/ing and ordering in riding. 

Since thefe creatures are more tender than ei¬ 
ther horfe or afs, they muA not be kept abroad 
in wet or cold weather, but lodged in warm lit¬ 
ter, and not backed, or put to hard labour be¬ 
fore three years old, for fear of Aunting them- 
or cauftng difeafes. They are very long fifed, 
if we credit Pliny, for he allows them to live 50 
years. They may be either rid or put to plough, 
and arc fcrviceablc in many cafes, but are net 
over Areng, therefore too hard labourdeAroyc 

theta 
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them. As for the difeafe* incident to them, _ and keep the beajl warm, and two or three hours 


they are obferved under their proper heads. 
Mux.es, fee the article Scratches in Farri¬ 
ery, p. 249. 

MURRAIN in cattle, this difeafe cometh feveral 
ways ; Bril it comes trom ranknefs of blood or 
feeding; from the corruption of the air, or the 
infeclion of other cattle. You may find this 
difcaie by their carriage, that is, they will foam 
at the mouth, and blow very thick and lhort; 
their heart and lights will beat very fore, and 
fometimes their face and chaps will ftvell, and 
their eyes water. 

CURE. 

Firjl let all your beajls blood, bothfick andfound, 
and give to thefick fome rue,fetkerfeu,fage, h\f- 
fop, thyme, marjoram, marigolds, fennel, tan/'ey, 
lavender, andfpike, of every one ajmall handful: 
boil all the herbs infpring water, boil themfrom 
a gallon to a quart, and then Jlrain the liquor 
forth ; put theretofor every beajl a pint ofjlrong 
ale, and add to the juice and ale fome long pep¬ 
per and green annifeeds, pea ft, bay fait, treacle, 
and liquorice-powder, and butter. Pound all 
thefe fpices, and put them to the juice of the herbs, 
andfo give to the fick a full pint, but to the 
found haf a pint. 

OR, 

pi rjl, you m lift takefor every beajl a quart of old 
vajh, and a good quantity of hens dung, and lay 
the hens dung to fleep eight or ten hours : then 
Jlrain the dung forth, and break to every beajl 
two r. tten eggs into the aforenamedjuice, and 
give to every one two pennyworth of fpikenard; 
then blend all thefe together, and give it the beajl: 
butfirjl let blood, both fick andfound, andfepa- 
rate the fick from the found, bleed and drench 
both horfe and Jivine, for they are both apt to 
take the difeafe. Bury the dead carrion deep in 
the ground, that the hogs cannot pull it forth to 
feed on it, for they are thofe that carry the difeafe 
from one place to another ; and be carejul where 
you lay the murrain hide of a horfe, or how you 
take off the hide while the beajl is hot,for it is in¬ 
fectious : the Jafefi way is to bury the beajl, hide 
and all. 

OR, 

Take fennelfeed, the roots of angelica, andfea 
ihifile i fiamp and injufe them over a gentle fire, 
:.i —1 ..j <,/. . ikr Uauid tart hot 


after make him a majh of wheat, boiled in beer. 

Murrain in goats, this diforder is very fatal to 
them, making them fuddenly drop down dead, 
when they feem healthy : therefore it is fit you 
keep the following remedy by you, for fear of 
furprize, viz. 

Take baum, vervain, and rue, of each a fmall 
handful, the hujks of green walnuts, if they may 
be had, or elje the leaves or bark of that tree : 
boil them in cyder or verjuice, which you can 
foonfi get, Jlrain out the liquid part, and injufe 
mithridate or London treacle, half an ounce into 
a quart, fo give a pint warm morning and even¬ 
ing. But to have this in a reading's for more 
than one or two, when you fee this dijlemper be¬ 
gin,you make a greater quantity, and bottle it up 
for uje. 

Murrain in Jhetp, the cure; 

Make holes in their ears with an awl, and put in 
the root offweet-wort ; then give, an ounce of the 
oil of turpentine in a quarter of a pint of white 
wine (or for want of it, in vinegar) andfprinkle 
the fheep with water wherein fennel feeds have 
been boiled: and this may be Jqjely given and 
ufedfor the murrain of the lungs, ouqfioncd by 
extream drought , or want of water in the hotjea- 
fons. 

Murrain in /wine ; this diforder arifes from bad 
food and want of water. The firft fign of it is 
a running of the eyes, then the head fwells, ar.d 
the hog carries it on one fide ; after this he 
grows hot and weak, refufes his vifluals, and, if 
not cured, will pine away till he dies. 

CURE. 

Dijfolve in a pint of ale half an ounce of Venice 
treacle, an ounce of bole armoniac, and half a 
dram of fait petre : add to this four ounces of 
powder of grey ground liverwort. Mix it all 
with a good hot mejs of victuals , and give it 
early in the morning. When the hog as eat as 
much as he likes, take it away ; then two or three 
hours after Jet it before him again, and give him 
no other food. This will bring him to be much 
better in a few days ; and after that, a fmailer 
quantity of medicine mufi be mixed with his vie- 
tuals, but he mufi havefome of it in all he eats till 
perftClly recovered. 

OR, 

Take the roots of garden or water lillies, mix a 
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furrier of a pint of thejuice with twice as much 
fullad oil, and an ounce of oil oj turpentine, and 
as much lurmerici finely beaten in powder ; give 
it him in cold water, about a pint, and if he grows 
hot and feverijh upon it, bleed him under the 
tongue, ears, and tail; boil mallows and ground- 
fel in his wnjh, and add a little bay fall. 

MURRAIN water, in cattle, &c. this difeafe 
comcth of ranknefs of blood, and chiefly it takes 
thufc that \rc young, betwixt one year old and 
three. This difeafe is eafy to find out, for they 
fwell on the back and both tides of the chine, 
and if they have not prefent help they will die; 
The hide will be pufled up to the Ihoulder-bladc 
on both Odes. 

CURE. 

You mu/l fir ft let them blood in the neck, and give 
them fo me fenugreek, turmcrick, long pepper, and 


fpikenard, all made into powder, and give it them 
in ale or beer milk-warm. And for the [welling 
on the back, you mu/l take three handfuls of fait, 
a pint offpring water, and a pint of white wine 
vinegar, alfo a little alum, but pound it, and 
put them all together, beating it with a fin e till 
it be white like milk ; then bathe the [welled places 
very well , and it will dry up the rheum . 

And for the preventing of this difeafe, bleeding is 
bejl in time ; Alfa ij they be [welled very much 
on the bach, towel them on both /ides behind tin 
Jhoulder-blade again ft the heart, and put in Jome 
hair to keep the holes open, and they will amend 
prefent/y. 

MUTE, among ft hunters, hounds or beagles are 
faid to run mute, when they courfc along with- 
out opening or making any civ. 

Mut£ or ordure, dung, more efpecially of birds* 





Nag , fignifies a hoiTe of a finall, low fize. 

NAKES, in falconry, the holes in a hawk’s beak. 

NARROW, in Lorfemanfliip, a horfc that nar¬ 
rows, is one that docs not take ground enough; 
that is, docs not Lear far enough out to the one 
hand or to the other. 

NAYF.I -OALL, fee Farriery, p. 851. 

NECK, or throat [welling of the, in [wine ; 

When the [celling >;/»'», which is often danger - 
ous, bleed turn un ’ : the tongue and tail, make a 
phi'fie r if the \ : .ki 1 [eggs, bees .tax, wheat 
Jh.nr, and but gaudy pitch; put coriander feeds 
andJliced korfe rad:ft: in the trough among his 
meat , which mu/l be Iran and icajh very warm. 

NECK of a korfe, fliould he lean, and but little . 
fhfli upon it; ami to be well fliaped, it ihnuld, 
at its going from the withers, rife with a (lope 
npw. rjs, diminiflung by degree* towards the 
head. 

No. 30. t 


In ntares, it is a good quality, to have their 
necks fomewhat grofs, and charged with flcih, 
bccaufc tlicir necks are generally too fine and 
(lender. 

Deer Necks, or roc';-throfled, are thofc, in 
which the flelli that Ihould be next the mane, is 
fet quite below, and next the throat, which ren¬ 
ders the neck ill-Uiapcd and ugly. 

A well-fhapcd neck contributes very much to 
the making him light or heavy of the hand, ac¬ 
cording as it is fine or coarl'e. 

NEF.ZINGS; in order to purge a horfe’s head 
when it is Hopped with phlegm, cold, and othei 
grofs humours, and to make him ncc/e, there is 
nothing better than to take a branch id peliitcy 
of Spain, and tying the fame to a flick, put it 
up his noflrils, and it will operate upon him 
without hurt or violence. 

NET-MAKING : by nets here is meant, fuehi a s 
C ate. 
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are ufed to take fowls with; for the making of 
which obfervc thefe directions. 

The infruments or tools required, are wooden 
needles, whereof youJkould have about half a do¬ 
zen , oj diversJorts,fame round, and others flat; 
alfo a pair of flat, round-pointedJciffars, and a 
wheel to wind off the thread: then for the pack¬ 
thread, it mujl be the bejl and evenrfl that can be 
got, greater orJ,mailer, according to the fowl you 
de/igu to take : as alfo the mefhes , which mujl he 
about tiro inches from point to point,for the lar¬ 
ger they are, it is the better to entangle fowl. 

But the nets mift be neither too deep nor too long, 
for that is l> oullefome to manage, but let them 
be well verged on each Jide with a long twijled 
thread. 

As for the colouring, the ruffet ones age made fo 
by putting them into a tanner's pit , where they 
mujl lie till they are well coloured; and this tinc- 
tuie is alfo an excellent preferver of them. 

To make them green ; chop and boil fome green 
wheat in water, and rub your nets therewith, let¬ 
ting them lie infufing twenty-four hours. 

As for the yellow colour, it is done bv Jlteping the 
net in the juice of celandine, and then drying it 
in the fiade,for it invf not be over bright, but 
of the. colour cjJtubble in harvejl -time,for which 
fa fan it is proper. 

1 . aft lx, for piefetving them, care mujl be had to 
keep them dry, for ichuh end hang them abroad 
in the Jun, whenever you have ufed them in the 
dew or ram ; and fee the leaf rent or breach be 
mended upon the fir ft difeovery ; and hang them 
at a diftance from the wall leaf they be injured by 
rati and nine. 

NIGHT-ANGLING, fee An cling, and Fisit- 

; \c. 

NIGHTINGALE, this bird is in general thought 
to be the bell of fong-birds ; and the llrength 
and fwcetncfs of his voice to exceed that of any 
other. lie will fing feven or eight months in 
the year, beginning about the end of October, 
and continuing till the end of June. 1 have 
heard one (ing for hall an hour again if a Wood¬ 
lark, and I thought he would have dropt off his 
pcarch, by rcafon of his floutnefs and freenefs, 
rather than be out-done. 

Thefe birds are never fern in the winter, (ex¬ 
cept thofe kept in cages J in any part of the 
world, as iar a< I can learn from travellers 1 


have eonverfed with, which oceafions various 
opinions witere they go at that time; and, as I 
believe no One can give a true account of them, 
I (hall fay nothing about it, but content myfclf 
with the knowledge I have. 

This bird may be caught about the ajjih of 
March, or the beginning of April, until the toth 
or ssth, which generally proves a cock, and a- 
bout that time the hens come, which make him 
very rank, fo that without a great deal of care, 
you will loofe a great many that are catched af¬ 
ter that time. You may catch them divers ways, 
at fcveral feafous of the year ! that is to fay, 
you may catch branchers in July, or the begin¬ 
ning of Atigufl, but I think April is the only 
time for the beft birds. There arc feveral ways 
ufed in catching thefe birds; viz. 

Make a hole in the ground, and fel a board or tile 
over it, fich two or three meal-worms upon the 
flick that holds up the board or tile, and the bird 
coming with eagernefs to catch the worm, fulls 
down in the hole, and cannot eafily get out again. 
ANOTHER IT AY. 

Make your obfcrvalions where they ftng, and 
beating the leaves away as muck as you can: 
then take a bit of a fick,put the n;eal-u arm upon 
a pin, and fick the pin upon a lime-twig ; then 
lay it upon the top of a flick, and when he comes 
to his place as before, andfpies the meat-worm, 
he greedily comes to take it ft am the lime-twig, 
which holds him fo faf the he cannot move. But 
the bef way of taking them, in my opinion, is in 
a little trap, called the Nightingale’s trap. I my- 
J'elf have taken a dozen m one du\ in this t> ip ; it 
is about the bignefs of a round henckrr ; 1 have 
them made with a green Jilk net, a watchJpi ing, 
and a wire as round as the trencher, with a net 
Jaftcncd to it; there is a little cork that comes 
through, and a littleffring which comes through 
likewife, and holds up the trap, in which Jlick a 
pin with a meal-worm upon it, and your cork 
very fight io it, and when the bird pulls the 
rvorm, the netfalleth on the top oj it: you mu ft 
place your trap as near where the bird fings as 
you can ; if it is in the middle of the hedge, or a 
place wheie he ufed to feed, before you fix the 
trap, turn up the earth about twice tie bignefs of 
the trencher, for they look for theirfood where 
the ground is new turned up, and feeing the 
worm they prefently come to it, but if they come 
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not Jofoon as you mould have them, you may 
turn up twice or three times more,for they will 
not for fake the place where they ufe to refort. 
Yon may commonly find, them by the Jide of a 
chalk and faudy hill: likewife in a wood, cop¬ 
pice, or qu'ck-fet hedge. When you have taken a 
bird, tie i. is wings together with a hit of thread, 
for they ate of a very wild nature, when they are 
firjl tatched, but foon become tame and familiar 
to their keeper. Whenyou have tied their wings 
at the end at foon as taken, pluck or cut the fea¬ 
thers from their vent , otherwife it will he fubjetl 
to dog and hake up, which is prefent death. 

When you go to catch them, take fame Jheep's 
heart and egg with you, and in two or three hours 
after taken, you muft cram them, by opening 
their hills with a quill or a Jlick made for that 
purpofe. Lei your meat be very moijt, and take 
thebignefs of a great pea, and they will prefently 
f wallow it ; you may make them three or four 
according as they take it; you mufi give them 
about the fame quantity once in an hour and a 
half, or two hours at farthefl ; when you get 
them home put them in a cage, a nightingale 
lack-cage, or if an open cage, throw a cloth 
over one fide of it, and when you have crammed 
them for a day and a half , put a f mall quantity 
of meat in their pan, or a jelly glafs, and flick it 
full of ants, andf weep fame ants upon it (which 
you may fix between the lowef pearch and fide of 
the cage) fo that they cannot eafilyget out, which 
willfoon learn them to feed, but be Jure you do 
not trufl them to thcmfelves too foon, and put 
ants mould at the bottom of the cage ; let it be, 
almofl an hour before you put the victuals to 
him ; after you have crammed him, and put him 
to the light, then he will thefooner take to his food 
fo you may let him alone for a quarter of an hour, 
and if you find he has eaten of the ants out of 
bis meat, fill it up again ; take them clean out of 
the mould , not to daub the viiluals ; y our brft 
way will he to take a little of the ants mould, 
and lay it upon a fheet of white paper ; when 
you Jlir the mould a little, the ants will t un 
about the paper, then with your finger, or a lit¬ 
tle brufh, move them off into his x'icluals. 

As foon as you perceive him to feed, you need 
not tram him any more, but ftill continue toj'up- 
ply him with ants for one day longer, or more, 
if you fee occqfion. 


You mufifill continue *o keep his wings tieJ. 
andyou wilt find if he i t a kindly bird, he will 
fing in a weeks time. I have hear d them fing 
the next day after they fed them fives „■ when you 
find they begin to be familiar, then hang then 
where you pleofe. 

There are fevera! opinions as to the choice of 
this bird, fume arc for a neftling, and others 
for a branchcr, but I am for a bird that is 
caiched in the beginning of April; I have 
brought up feverai neftlings which fing very 
flour, hut they are apt to take any note they 
happen to hear; as likewife will a branchcr ; 
but a bird catched in April, will fing nothing 
but bis own natural long, which I am pet 
fuaded, is the fineft harmony that any bird cam. 
make. 

CONCERNING THEIR FOOD. 

I have heard people talk of feeding them fevr- 
ral ways, one way is with a pafte that they make 
in Germany ; there is alfo another fort of food 
that is made up of pafte and herbs, and a little 
flefh meat among it, which will keep for near 
a week; but I know a gentleman who had 
fome of this pafte, and gave an extraordinary 
price for the bird, which when he eat of, be 
foon after died. 

My way of feeding is with fheep's heart and 
egg. thus; 

1 take a heart, and give it them in the fummer- 
time raw, chopped very fine, and likewife boil 
an egg very ha>d,fo that I can grate it with a 
grater, which I have for that pu’pcfe; I put 
one lotge. egg to one heart, and chop it extraor¬ 
dinary fine, and having a little crater to fprinkle 
it, I mix it together till it is as thick almofl as a 
Julvr, but moift withal ; for if it be too dry, it 
makes them vent bound, and if too large, they 
cannot dig eft it; you mufi alfo take great care 
not to leave any firing in the heart, for it is apt 
to get alout the tongue ; I have had then dir 
within twenty-four hours, before 1 undnftood 
what was the matter ; you may know it by their 
gaping, and making a motion as if they would 
vomit, at which time, if you peneive it, take- 
hold of him, open his mouth, and draw it away 
with a needle, if pofjible s and when you have 
done, give him >< mealworm Or a fpider. I have 
faved more ba ds by giving them ifpiders than 
any thing again, but J do net give t'.rm alrve 
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two in one day * this is the only food that Jfnd 
to preferve them. If your number be but /mail, 
half an egg and half a fheep's heart, or if you 
have but one, the quantity accordingly. 

You may take a fowl's heart, with about as 
much egg as the heart , which will be enough for 
one bird a whole day. In the winter l parboil 
the heart, and then order it as I do the raw, 
except, injlcad of water, I ujefome of the liquor 
the. heart was boiled in, but be Jure you do not let 
cn\ of theJ l it go amongjl it. I give them frefh 
nclua’s every day, for if it begins to be jl ale, 
t ! -ey ate apt to fling it up, for they do not like 
tt after it begins to fnieil. I put them ants mould 
in the bottom of the cage, which 1 generally Jhift 
t ice a week ; this is all Ifeed them with when 
they are well. They are birds that always dung 
Icofe, and if I find their dung a little loafer than 
ordinary, I take a little hempfeed, bruiftd or 
ground extraordinary well, and take about the 
quantity as will lie upon a fiver groat, and mix 
it well with a fheep's heart and egg; you rr.uy, ij 
you pieafe, give them now and then a fig, or a 
lit of leaf-jo gar. It may be expelled that I 
fhould d’jcribc how to know the cock from the 
hen, but that being difficult , IJhall only Jay, 
that the be/l way is to know them by their sent, 
InAviiT, or, as by all other birds, their larg- 
rrj. 1, ot when you hear them Jing. 

How to find the nightingale’s ncft.and take it. 
She builds commonly in a ciqfe quickfet hedge, at 
the comb of the ditch, where there is great /lore 
ef briars, and other materials, to keep ha f rom 
h f > enemies. 

t>!ie builds a nefl of a different kind from any 
ether bud : fie has young ones about the mid¬ 
dle <f May Jit to take: I would not have you 
tale them loo young, when they are very fubjell 
to the cramp and loofenefs, vhith makes their 
fe.athers all matter together ; when this happened 
J tould never raife them. You may let them He 
in the nefl till they can fy almqfl as well as the 
eld one ; if they be fullen, you may open their 
mouths, as I told you by the old one, and give 
them three or four bits at a time, and tie them 
clofe. don n in a hajkelfor two or three days, aud 
J e :d them once in two hours, then cage them up, I 
and in two or thne day s they will take their vu . 
tuah off tk: Jlick. / have had them feed them - I 
fives in thne days after they wen taken out of I 


the nefl. Feed them with nothing but race fheep's 
heart and egg, as direfled before ; while they are 
young put a littlefraiv or dry mofs in the bottom 
of the cage, but when they come to be. larger, give 
give them ants mould as you do the. old one. I 
likewife advife you to learn them to feed upon 
live food, as anis,Jpiders.Jltes, or meal worms ; 
do not give them a great deal of live food , but in 
cafe of ficknrfs it is ncujfary. / raij'ed thirty- 
one nightingales in one Jammer, and lofl not 
one bef ore they moulted. Several Janiiers if 
nightingales come, and would not be per funded 
but they were either bnun hers or old ones, be- 
becaufc they were raij'ed Jo clean. This makes 
me a little curious, becau/e ij the nightingale is 
not kept clean, he fcldam or never t onics to any 
thing 1 as foe n as they come to feed themfelves 
well put them in a ca*e. and in two or thne days 
put aJaucer 0] water, where they u ill dabble and 
waft thcmfcli ts, and be as chan as any buds in 
the Jields. lYhen you have had them in Jingle 
cages two or three days, you will hear the. cocks 

record. - For a rcpi Je illation of this bitdjce 

the Plate. 

NIGHT-MARE, a malady incident to horfes as 
well as human bodies, proceeding from a me¬ 
lancholy blood opprefling the heart; it will 
caufc the horfe to fwe.it more in the night 
than in the day, and thereby deprive hin of his 
reft. 

You may difeover it by obferving him in the 
morning, whether he iwcats on the flanks, neck, 
and iltoit ribs, which arc fure indications of 
it. 

CURE. 

Take a pint of fallad oil, a quailcr of a pound 
tffugar.candy, put into them a handful of fait , 
mix them well together, warm them blood-warm , 
and give the horfe two mornings, 

NIPPERS, arc lour teeth in the fore-part of a 
horfe’s mouth, two in the upper and two in the 
lower jaw; a horfe puts them forth between 
the fecund and third year. 

N1M*tits, fmith's farrier’s nippers, are the 
pincers with which they cut the nails they have 
drove in, beiorc they tivet them, and which 
they ufc in tnkingofi a (hoe. 

NOSE-BAND, or mujroll, that is, a part of a 
head-flail of a bridle that comes ever a hoifc’s 
uofe. 


OATS* 
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OaTS, a well known grain, and when Town 
in February or March, are of a fweet and open¬ 
ing nature; they are the bell grain for horfes, 
others being apt to (lop, which muft be injuri- j 
our; given in too great a quantity, overheat a 
horfe. Oats, newly houfcd and threfhed, be¬ 
fore they have fweat in the mow, or have 
been otherwife thoroughly dried, are too lax¬ 
ative. 

OBEY, among horfemen. A horfe it faid to obey 
the hands and the heels, to obey the aids or 
helps. Thus : 

A horfe is faid to obey the fpurs, that is to fly 
from them. 

OINTMENT, coachman's , method of preparing: 
Take common honey and powder of copperas, <f 
each a pound and a half. Jet them over a gentle 
fire in a pot, mix them well together, hy firring 
them conjlantly till they boil: then take the pot 
off inflantly, and when it grows half cold put to 
it an ounce of atfenic in powder , then fit it on the 
f re again firring it continually, till it begins to 
boil: then take it off thefire immediately, and 
keep fiirring it, till it grows cold t but take care 
to avoid the noi/ime finell. 

Anoint the part Jlightly with this ointment once 
every two days, after it has beenJhaved and rub¬ 
bed with a wifp. This is good for fore legs, 
that are not gourdy pains, mules, clefts,and rat- 
tails. 

OSSKLETS, arc hard cxcrefcences in the knees 
of fome horfes fo called in /tench. 
there are alfo three kinds of oifelets, which are 
of the fame natuic as Iplents, and fome perfons 
take them for the fame thing ; but there is this 
difference however between them, that (pleats 
come near the knees, and oifelets near the let- 
locks. Their feat is indifferently within or 
without the leg 
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The fir ft is the Ample offelet, which does 
not grow near the joint of the fetlock or the 
nerve. 

This need not hinder any man from buying a 
horfe, becaufe it puts him to no inconvenience, 
and very often goes away of itfelf without a 
remedy. The fecond is, that which defeends 
into the fetlock, and hinders the motion of that 
joint; this occafions a horfe to Humble and 
fall, and with a very little work to become 
lame. 

The third has its feat between the bone and the 
nerve, and fometimes upon the nerve ; it fe 
much incommodes a horfe that he cannot Hand 
firm, but limps on every little occafion. 

OTTER, an animal of the beaver kind, being an 
amphibious creature. It differs but little from 
the beaver, except that it never enters the fait- 
water, which the other does. Though the ot¬ 
ter will live a confidcrable time under water, 
it does not, like the fifties, breath through the 
benefit of the water, but takes breath like other 
quadrupeds. 

This animal affords excellent fpert when hunt¬ 
ed by otter hounds. When this is put in prac¬ 
tice, one man mull be on one fide of the river, 
and another on the other, both armed with ot¬ 
ter fpears, and beating the banks with dogs, 
and the creature, forced to the (urface of the 
water for refpiration, will difeover the place of 
his retreat. 

But if you do not find him quickly, you may 
imagine he is gone to couch at a diftancc from 
the river; for fometimes they (fray a great way 
fiom their place of reft to feed. 

The hunters muft watch his vents, that being 
the chief advantage; and if they percivc him 
fwiniming under water, they muff endeavour 
to ftrike him with their fpears, and if they rod's 

mult 
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mull purfne him -with the hound*; thefe, if 
they tie good and well trained, will take wa¬ 
ter, and fo clofely hefet him, as to render his 
efcapc impoflible. 

OVER-DONE, over-rid, or over-worked-, ahorfe 
is fo called, when his wind and ftrength are 
broke and exhaufted with fatigue. 

OVER-REACH, a liorfc is faid to over-reach 
when he brings his ieet too far forwards, and 
and firikes his hinder toes againft the fpunges 
of his fore-fhoe. 

CURE. 

Take oil of bays an ounce, Unfed oil two ounces 
put them into half a pint of aqua vita, and being 
well incorporated, add wine vinegar half a pint, 
and boil them to the confumption of a third 
part; then with your hand chafe it in, or with 


warm cloth fwathing it afterward to the befl aim 
vantage. 

OX, to keep found : 

IVaJh his mouth with his own water, and while- 
wine vinegar once in twelve days, and it will 
■ bring a great deal of phlegm and water off, which 
would take away his flomach and caufe him to 
hang his ears and have weeping eyes. Alfo 
wajh his mouth with white-wine vinegar and 
thymeflumped in a little fall ; wajh his tongue 
well, and he will have a goodJlomach again. 

OX-LEGS, an impcrfe&ion in fume horfes, 
which though they have the back finew of 
tbeir fore-legs fomewhat fcpaiate from the bone, 
yet their finews are fo fmall and fo little fet 
off, that their legs will become round after Gnall 
labour. 
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I'ace of affes, denotes a herd or company of 
thofe bcafts. 

PACES oia horfe, the natural paces of a horfe’s 
legs are three, via. a walk, a trot, and a gallop; 
to which will be added, an amble, becaufe 
fomc horfes have it naturally; and fuch horfes 
are generally the fwiftcfl amblers of any. 

Horfes which go fbuffiing or mixt paces,, be¬ 
tween the walk and amble, are for the moil 
part of no value ; and this often proceeds from 
their fretful fiery temper, and fometimes from 
a weaknefs either kf their reins or legs. 

PADDOCK, a piece of ground encompaffed 
with pales or a wall, and conveniently taken 
out of a park, it muft be a mile long, and a 
quarter of a mile broad, but the farther end 
jEhnuld be fomewhat broader than the nearer, 
becaufe that moll people delire to fee the end 1 
of a courfe, and who wins the wager. 


At the inner end is generally the dog-bouHr 
where the hounds are kept that are to run the 
courfe, which n\uft be attended by two men, 
one of them to Hand at the door to flip the dogs, 
but the other muff be a little witliout the door 
to flip the teazer, to drive away the deer. 

On the other fide are to be made three pens, 
for as many deer as are defigned for the courfe ; 
and there muft be alfo a keeper or two, to turn 
the deer out from the courfe,. which the deev 
arc to run alia long by the pales; and on the 
other fide, at the fame di (lance, ft and Use fpec. 

' tators ; befides all which, thefe polls muft alfo 
■ be placed along the courfe; i. the law-peft, 
which is near the dog-houfc and pens, and 
diflafit from them about an hundred and fixty 
yards, e. the quarter of a mile poll. 3. the half, 
mile poll. 4. the pinching-poft. g. the ditch; 

, which is in lieu of a poll, being emplace fo 

made 
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*a<fe to receive the deer, and to keep them 
from being farther purfued by the dogs ; and 
Rear this place are made feats for the judges to 
fit who arc chofen to decide the wager. 

As foon as the grey-hounds that are to run for 
the plate or money, are led into the dog-houfe, 
they are delivered to the keepers who by the 
articles of all eourfes, are to fee them fairly dipt; 
for which end there is put about each dog a 
falling collar, which is fiipt through the rings, 
after the owners of the dogs have drawn cuts 
which (hall have the wall, by reafon that there 
fhali be no more advantage to the one than 
the other ; then the dog-houfe doors are (but, 
and the keeper ordered to turn the breathed 
deer out of the pens, which is no fooncr done, 
and the deer gone twenty yards, but he that 
holds the teazer, flips him, to iorce the deer 
forward ; but when he comes to the law poll, 
the dog-houfe door is opened, and the dogs let 
out and dipt. If the deer fwerves before he 
comes to the pinching-pod, fo much that his 
head is judged to be nearer the dog-houfe than 
the ditch, then it is judged no match; and in 
fiich a cafe it mud be run again three days af¬ 
ter ; but if there be no fucli fwerve, but that 
the deer runs limit, beyond the pinching-pod, 
then that dog that is neared the deer, when lie 
fwerves or is blanched by any accident, wins 
the match ; hut if no fuchfwerve happens, then 
that dog that leaps the ditch firit wins the 
match. 

PALATE, the upper part or roof of the mouth. 
In a horfe, the palate fhotild be lean, for if it be 
fat, full and high, fo as to be a 1 mo ft equal with 
the extremities of his upper teeth, the lead 
height in the liberty of a bitt will be trouble- 
fume, and make him either chack in the bridle 
and be always throwing tip his head, or other- 
ways carry it too low, which befides the un- 
fightlincfs, will much annoy the rider's hand. 
Korfes arc commonly bled in the palate with 
a (harp-pointed horn, to rcfrclh and give them 
an appetite 

PALSY, fee Farriery, p. »86. 

PANN AGE, or pawnage, the mad of the woods, 
as of beech, acorns. &c. which fwine or other 
cattle feed on ; or the money taken for feed¬ 
ing hogs with the mad ot the King's fo- 
reft. 


PANT AS. in cattle, this difeafe proceeds from 
eating foul grafs, or dry harlh grafs in fummer, 
which does not go forth of their maw, but mak- 
eth them go with a fliort grunt, and go -but a 
little way, and jland as if they were not able to 
go nail a mile. 

CURE - 

Take a quart of half-churned milk with the but¬ 
ter in it, and take a good garlick head, or tv'& 
little ones, and peel them as if they were to eat, 
fo bruifethem ; then take a penny-worth of the 
finejl tar that you can get, and a good handful 
of the finejl Jealhers that cun be got without 
Jtumps,forfear of flicking in the beafts throat', 
beat all theje together , and if they chance to 5 0 
on lumps, put them, together and beat in a little 
foot; Jo give it to the beajls, and they will be 
well in twenty four hours . 

PAXTONS, or pantable-Jkocs, are a fort of horfe. 
flioes tha ferve for narrow or low beds. 

PARKS and Warrens, arc places where deers, 
hares, rabbits, and other game arc cnclofed, for 
the purpofc of increafing their numbers and 
having a ready fupply at ail times, cither for 
the table or the chace. 

An inclofurc of this kind fliould have three 
forts of land in it, mountainous and barren, 
hilly and yet fertile, plain and fruitful; the 
mountainous part fliould be woody and well 
covered with wild brambles, &c. the downs 
and hills fliould be partly covered with coppceis 
and low woods; and the plains, at leaft one 
third part, meadows, with fome arable for 
corn. 

A park fliould not want a river to run through 
fonie part of it ; alfo it ought to have a fmall 
brook or fpring, bn: if nature denies thefe con¬ 
veniences, art mull fupply it by ponds, made to 
receive and preferve rain that falls; ami fitch 
ponds will be very profitable fitr fifli and fowl, 
in fome of which may be made a decoy. 

You fliould have your park well flored with 
many trees as oak, beach, and chefmit, which 
ate not difficult to be had, and i:e quirk of 
growth, efpecially the two l.ift. and thev c\ccr [ 
the former alfo in fwcetncfs and goudnels . 
neither fliould apple, pear, and plumb uecs, be 
wanting, all affording good food tor them. 

You fliould alfo have your park well encloful, 
ifpofliblc with a brick or fione wall; or hv 
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want of that, with a pale of found oak, fa high , 
and clofe jointed, that neither badger or cat can 
creep through, nor wool! or fox can leap over; 
and for a further defence, it is not amift to have 
a good quick-fet hedge, which Ihould be always 
kept in good order. 

Some part of the mountain and high-wood, may 
afford a hcrncry, and fome part of the middle 
may be for a coney or hare warren. 

In the whole, you may breed your colts and 
horfes, nor is it amifs that in fome part of the 
low ground, you have a cow walk during the 
fummer feafon. 

There fliould be at lead five or fix inclofurcs in 
yonr park, that you may fhut out, and let in, 
your deer as you lee occafion; fonictimcs 
altogether in your higli woods, where in cold 
frofts and fnow they may be flickered, and 
fed by the keepers with hay and provender. 

You may alfo in fummer let fuch a proportion 
as you intend to ufe, be fed in better ground 
than the others, which are for the (lore. 

You fliould make artificial holes and caverns 
for the deer to retire into, as well in the hot as 
cold feafons. 

It will be proper to fow therein gourds, me- 
reline-corn, barley, peas, and the like, in which 
hares generally delight, and will thereby quick¬ 
ly grow fat. 

And as fur conies, if you found a trumpet in 
fome of the burrows, there will be fcarce one 
in the whole warren but will Hart out. 

And here I (hall inform my readers of the moll 
approved modes of hunting thofe animals ufual- 
ly kept in parks, &c. and iirfl. 

How to know an old hart by the (lot, entries, 
abatures, foils, fewmets, gait, and walks, fray- 
ing-ftocks, head and branches. 
firjl by the Jlol. You mujl take good notice of 
the treading of the hart's foot ; if you find the 
treading vf two, the one long, and the other 
round, yet both if one biguefs, yet the long fiat, 
mill induate the halt to be much larger than 
the round. 

Jnd h> ft des the old hart's hind fool doth never 
over-1each the JorcJoot ; that of the young 
aues do. 

But above all lake this offer nation : when you 
have found the flat f a hare in the wood, take 
notice what manner ojjooting it jj, whether worn 
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or fharp : and accordingly obfervt the country, 
and judge by that whether either may be occa- 
Jioned thereby. 

For harts bred in mountains and fiony coun¬ 
tries have their toes andfides of their feet worn , 
by means of their continual climbing and refiing 
themfelves thereon, and not on the heel ; whereas 
in other places they fiay themfelves more on the 
heel than toes : for in /oft or fandy ground they 
flip upon the heel, by reafon of their weight , and 
thus by frequently flaying themfelves thereon, it 
makes the heel grow broader and bigger. 

And thus may the age of a hart be known by his 
Jlot or treading. 

The next thing to be confidered is the fewmets ; 
and this is to bejudged of in April and May. 
If thrfewmets or jewmijhing be large and thick , 
they intimate that the hart is old. 

In the months of June and July they make their 
fewmets in large croteys, very Jo ft ; and from 
that time to the end of Augufi, they make 
them large, long, knotty and anointed , and 
gilded, letting them fall but few and fiat- 
tered. 

In September and October there is no longer 
puffing a judgment by them , by ref on oj the 
rut. 

Thirdly in order to know the height and thick- 
nefs of a hart, obfirve his entries and galleries 
into the thickets, and what boughs he has over - 
firidden, and mark from thence the height of his 
belly from the ground. 

By the height of the entries, a judgment is 
made of the age of a hart ; for a young deer 
ufually creeps, but the old ones are JliJf and 
fiately. 

His largnefs may be known by the height of 
his creeping as he paffes to his harbour, the 
young deer creeping low, which the old will not 
fioop to. 

Fourthly, take notice of his gate, hy which you 
may know whether the hart be great and long , 
and whether he willJland long before the hounds 
or not; for all harts which have a long Jlep 
will {land up a long while, being fivift, light, and 
welt breathed : but if he leaves a great Jlot, which 
is the. fign of an aid deer, he will never Jland 
long when he is chaced. 

Lajlly take notice oj' his fra\ing-pofi where oh - 
firve , that by how much the hart is the older, 
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the fooncr he goes to fray, and the larger is the 
tree he chufcs to fray againjt, and one Jo Jrong 
that he cannot bend with his head. 

AllJla^s as they arefurnijhed , beat their heads 
dry againjlfome tree or other, a huh is coiled 
theirfraying po/t ; the younger deer do it againjl 
weaker, Ifer, and lower trees ; fo that accord- 
ingly hunters judge confidently of their age, 
and of the neatnefs of their harbour, for that 
is the laf atlion of ceremony they ufe before they 
enter it. 

As to the head and branches ; a hart is old,firf, 
when the compafs of the bur is large, great and 
well pearled. 

Secondly, when the beam is large burthened and 
well pearled, being Jraight, and not rendered 
crooked by antlers. 

Thirdly, when the gutters in it are large and 
deep. 

Forthly, when the ftj antler, called ante/lier, is 
large, long, and near to the bur, thefur-antler 
nem to the antler ; and they ought to be both 
well pearled. 

Fifthly, the. tef of the branches which are higher, 
bang well oiuercd and jet, and well grown, ac¬ 
re'1 ding to the largnefs and proportion of the 
ir\nl, and the troches, palm, or crown, being 
great ana large too, according to the lurg- 
uefs of the beam, ate Jig ns of an old hart. 

] low to lock a hart in his haunts, and feeding- 
places, according to the fcafons of the year. 
All harts change their manner of feeding every 
month ; and as November is the conelu/ion of 
their rutting-lime. If tall begin with that month ; 
in this they feed in heaths and breomy places. 

In December they herd together, and withdraw 
thrmfelves into the Jlrengths of the forefl, to 
Jhelter tkemfelues from the cold winds, fnows, . 
and frofs, and feed on the holm trees, elder 
trees, brambles, or any green thing they can 
finds and if it fnows, they will fin or peel the 
trees like a goat . 

In January, February, and March, they leave 
herding, but will keep four ar five in company, 
and in the corners of the JoreJl willfeed on the 
winter-pafuie, fometimes making their incurfi- 
ons into the neighbouring com-Jields, if they can 
perceive the blades of wheat, rye, or the like, ap¬ 
pear above ground. 

In April and MUy, they ref in thickets and ether 
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bujhy and fiady places, during that feafon, and 
fir very little till rutting-time untefs they are 
difurbed. 

There are fome harts fo cunning, that they will 
have two feveral layers to harbour in, a good 
diflance onefrom the other, and willfrequently 
change (for their greater fecurity) f rom the one 
to the other, taking fill the benefit of the. 
wind. 

In thefe months they go not to the Jail, by 
rcafon of the moifure of the Jp'ing, and thf 
dew that continually overfipreads the grafs. 

In June, July, and Augujl they are in the- 
pride of their greafe, and do refort to fpring 
coppices and cornfelds ; only they fldom go 
where rye, or barley grows. 

Tn September and October, the leave their thick¬ 
ets and go to the rut, during which feafon they 
have no certain place either for food or harbour . 
He ought not to come too early into the fprings 
or hewts where he thinks the hart feedeth, and 
is at relief, for they ufualfy go to their Idycrs in 
the fprings; and if they be old, crafty deer, 
they will return to the border of the coppeies, 
and there liftn whether they can hear any ap¬ 
proaching danger, and if ihay on e chance t > 
vent the huntjr.an ar the hound, they will in¬ 
fant ly difeage- 

Kow is the huntfinan s proper time ; let him 
beat the outfdes cf the fprings or thickets ; 
If he finds the. track of a hart or deer, he 
ought to obfirvt whether it be fiefi, which- 
may be known by the following tokens ; the 
dew wii/l be quite beaten of, the foil frejh , 
or the ground broken, or fruited with athti 
tokens ; fa he may judge his game lately went- 
that way. 

Having found his fat or treading, end th.r 
hound f icking well upon it, let him hold him 
fiat; for he mil draw much better being fiv 
held than if he were let at length if the learn * 
and thus lei him draw till he is come to the co¬ 
vert, if pofible, taking notice, by the way, of 
thefout, falls, entries, and the like, til! he kati i 
harboured him. 

Having dene this, let hint plafi down final! 
twigs, fome above and J'ome below, as he fall 
think fit ; and then while the hound is hot, lee 
kirn beat the outfdes and make ring-walks tv ?. s 
or thrice about the wood, one while by the 
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great and open ways, that he may ketp himfelj 
hy the eyes g anther white through the thickets 
and coverts, for J'ear feqjl his hounds Jhould 
crrr.Jhoot it, havingflilt better /cent in the co¬ 
vert than highways. 

If he is in doubt whether the hart is gone out of 
the ring-tt‘aH\, or fears that he has drawn amifs, 
then let him go to the mark that he plajhed, and 
draw counter tiU he may take up the few- 
met. 

Directions for harbouring a (lag. 

The harbourer having taught his hound to 
draw mute always round the outflde of the 
covert, as foon as his hound challenges, which 
he knows by his eager flourijhing andframing 
his learn, he is then to feck for his flout \ if he 
finds the herd thick, and the toefpreading broad, 
theft arefigns that it is an old deer, efpecially 
if it is finged, that is, broken on both the 
fits. 

And if the ground be too hard to make any 
judgment from, the Jlot, he mujl draw into the 
covert, as he paffes obferving the fize of the en¬ 
tries ; the larger and higher, the older the deer ; 
as alfo his croppings of the tenders as he paffes ; 
the younger the deer the lower ; the older the 
deer the higher are the branches. 

He ought alfo to obferve his fewmijhings as he 
pajfes, the latgnefs of which befpeaks the larg- 
nefs of the deer : he mujl alfo be curious in ob¬ 
ferving tke fraying.po/l which is ufually the lafl 
opportunity he has to judge by ; the eldfjl deer 
fraying higheft againfl the large(l trees, and thefe 
being found, it may be concluded his harbour is 
notfar off. 

Therefore he ought to draw with more eircum- 
Jpc&ion, checking the drawing.hound to fecure 
him from, fpending when he comes fo near as to 
have the deer in the wind, which when you 
have difcovered by his eagernefs that draws him, 
let him retire font dfiance, back and round the 
place with the hound, firjl at a confidtrable dif- 
tance, and then if he finds him not difturbed, let 
him make a fecond round within that i and 
this will no only fecureyou that he is in the har¬ 
bour, but will alfofecuro his continuance there ; 
for he will not, (except he be forced) pafs 
that taint which your hotgad left in rounding of 
him. 

So that having broke a bough for his dircQion ■ 


Ma may whenever yen pteafe unharbour that 
hart • 

How to find a hart loft the night before. 
Ahuntfman may fail of killing a hart divers 
ways ; fometimes by reafon of great heat or by 
being overtaken by the night, or the hie. 

If it Jhould happen fo, do asfollows ; Ftrfl, they 
who follow the hounds, muft mark the place where 
they left the chace, and at break of day bring 
the blood-hound to it with the kennel ajler 
him. 

If any hound vents, whom he knows to be no liar 
or babbler, he Jhall put his hound to it, whooping 
twice or blowing two notes with his horn, to 
call on his fellows about him g and if you finds 
that the hart is gone into fame likely covert or 
grove, then mujl he draw his hounds about it, 
and if he there renews the Jlot or view, let him 
firjl confider whether it be right or not g if it be 
right let him blow his horn. 

And if he happens to find five or fix layers, 
let it not feem flrange, for harts hunted and 
fpent do frequently make many layers toge¬ 
ther, becavfe they cannot Jland , but lie and 
feed. 

Harts, which are hunted, mofl commonly run up 
the wind, andfiraightforward as far as they are 
able, andfinding any Water or J'oil, do flay a 
long time therein, by which means their joints 
are fo benumbed andfiiffened, that coming out, 
they cannot go far, nor Jland up long, and there¬ 
fore are forced to take up with any harbour they 
can find which may be a prefent covert to them • 

In the feeking of a hart in high woods, you 
mujl have regard to two things ; that is, the 
thickets of the forefl, and thefeafon. 

If it be in very, hot weather, gnats, horfeflies, 
and the like, drive the deer out oj the high woods, 
and they difperfe themfelves into fmall groves 
and thickets, near places of goodfeeding. 
According to the coverts which are in the forefl, 
fomujlthehuntfman make his inquiry \forfome¬ 
times the hart lies in the tufts of white thorn, 
fometimes under little trees, other whiles under 
great trees in high woods, and fometimes in the 
Jkirts of the forefl, under theJkelter oflittle groves 
and coppices. 

And therefore the kuntfman mufl take his ring- 
walk large orfinall, according to the largenefs of 
, thoje harbours dr xoverts: 
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Mow la uftherbour a hart and eafl off the hounds* 
When the relays are well Jet ami placed, let the 
huntfman with his polewalk before the kennel oj 
hounds, and being come to the blemijhes, let him 
take notice of the Jlot, anifuch other marks as 
may beobfervedfrom the view of the deer, in or¬ 
der that he may know whether the hounds run 
riot or not. 

Then the huntfman muff eafi abroad about the 
covert, to difcover the hart when he is nnhar¬ 
boured, the better to diffingujh him by his head 
or otkerwife. 

The hart being unharboured, let all the hounds 
be cajl off, then crying one and all, to him,. to 
hint, that is he, that is he, with other fuck words 
of encouragement. 

If the blood-hound, in drawing, chance to otter- 
Jhoot, and draw wrong or counter, then the 
huntfman muf draw him back,faying, back, back, 
foftjoft, until he hath Jet him right again ; and 
if he perceives that the hound hath mended his 
fault, by his kneeling down aud obferving theJlot 
or ports, he muff then cherijh him clapping him 
on the bach, and giving him his encouraging 
words ; thus muff he draw on with his hounds 
till he defcries the deer. 

Some deers are fo cunning and crafty, that when 
they are unharbouredfrom their layer, they will 
coaff round about to findfame other deer where¬ 
by the hounds may be confounded in the change 
of hunts. 

if the huntfman have the hart in view, he ought 
ffill to draw upon theJlot, blowing and hollow¬ 
ing till the hounds are come in. When he finds 
they are in full cry, and take it right, he may 
then mount, keeping under the wind and coaff, 
to crofs the hounds that are in chace, to help 
them at default, if need requires. A huntfman 
ought never to come nearer fo the hounds in cry, 
than fifty orfixty paces, specially at the firff 
uncoupling, or at casing off the relays ; for if 
a hart make doublings, or wheel about or acrofs 
before the hounds, (as he feldom does) if then 
you come too haffily, you will fpoit the Jlot or 
vi%.w, and fo the hounds for want ofjcent, will 
be apt to over Jhoot the chace • 

But if after you have hunted an hour, the huntf¬ 
man perceives that the hart makes out end-ways 
before the hounds, and that they follow in full 
erp taking it right, then he may come in neOrtr 


and blits d recheat to the houndt to encourage 
them. 

Hereupon the hart willfrequently feck other deer 
at layer, and route them up on purpofe to mat,: 
the hounds change hunt, and will lie dozen in 
fome of their layersJlat upon his be'lly, and jof¬ 
fer the hounds to over Jhoot him ; aud that they 
may not either feent or vent him, he will ga. 
ther up all his four feet under his belly, and wil* 
blow or breathe onfome moifl place of the ground, 
fo that the hounds may pafs by him pojfibl ), 
though within a yard and never vent him. 

For which caufe huntfmen Jkould blemijh at thofe 
places, by which they fee the hart enter into a 
a thicket, to the end, that if the hounds flroula 
fail to change, they may return to thofe blemifhes 
and put the hounds, to the right Jlot and view, 
until they have routed and found him again. 
A hart has another way to bring the hounds to 
change, and that is when he fees himjelf clojely 
pufued, and that he cannot Jliun them, he will 
break into one thicket after another to find deer, 
roufing and herding with them, continuing fo to 
do Jonutimes above an hour, before he will par* 
from them or break herd. 

Finding himjelffpent, he will break herd and 
fall a doubling and croffing in feme hard high¬ 
ways that is much beaten, or eft in fame run 
or brook, in zvhich he will keep as long as h:s 
breath will permit him ; and if he be far be - 
fore the hounds, it may then happen he will 
ufe the former device, in gathering his legs un¬ 
der his belly, as he liesfiat along uponfame hard 
dry place. 

Sometimes he will take foil, andfo cover himfelf 
under the water that you Jhall perceive nothing 
but his nofe. 

In this cafe the huntfman muff have a [pedal re¬ 
gard to his old hounds, who will hunt leifurely 
and fearfully, whereas the young hounds will 
over Jhoot their game. 

If the hounds happen to be at a default, and 
hunt in feveral companies, then it may be gueffed 
that the hart hath broken herd from the jrcjh 
deer, and that the frejk deer haveJeparated them- 
ftlves alfo : then notice is to be taken how the 
oldfiaunch hounds make it, and to obferve the 
Jlot t and where you fee any of the old hounds 
ckallange, beJure to cherijh and encourage that 
hound or hounds, hafiening the refi in to him, 
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crying hark lo fuck a hound, calling him by his | 
name. 

Hear it is to be noted , that they cannot make it 
So welt in the hard highways as in other places , I 
bccavji they cannot have there fo perfiCl a /cent, I 
either by leafon of the trails or footing oj divers I 
forts of beufls, or by reafon of the fun drying up I 
the moijlure, fo that the dujl covercth thi flat. I 
Koto in fuck places (fuch is the naturalJ'ubtlety I 
of the beaji for flf prefervation) the hart will I 
make many crojfmgs and doublings , holding them I 
long together, to make the hounds give over the I 
chace. I 

In this cafe, the firfl care ef the huntfman is to I 
make, good the head, and then draw round apace : I 
firjl down the wind, though deer ufually go up I 
the wind; and if the way is too hard to [lot, 1 
then be fare So try far enough back. Expert I 
hounds will very frequently do this of them- I 
f elves. I 

But if a hart breaks out into an open country, I 
and in the heal of the day too, then if the huntf¬ 
man perceives his hounds out of breath, he ought 
not toforce than but comfort them ; and though I 
they do not call upon the flot or view, yet it is I 
quite fujfu ienl if they do but wag their tails, for j 
being almojlJficnt, it is very painfulfor them to 
mil. L 

The lafl refuge of a hart that has been do fly J 
hunted, in the water, which in terms of art is I 
Mulled the foil ; fwimming oftenejl down the I 
Jlrcam, keeping the middle, fearing leaf by touch- I 
ing any bough by the waler-fide, he may give j 
Jcent unto the hounds. I 

Whenever you come to afoil according to. the I 
■old rule , he who will the chace find, let him firfl I 
try up river and down the wind : be fare if the 
hounds challenge but a yard above his going in, 
that he is gone up the river ; for though he j 
Jhould keep the very middle of the Jlrcam, yet J 
will that, with the help of the wind, lodge part 
oj the flream, and imbojh that comes from him I 
on the hank, it may be a quarter oj a mile lower, 
which has deceived many. I ■ 

Therefore firfl try up theJlrcam, and whore a I 
deer Jirfl breaks foil, both man and hound will I 
beftp eneii-e it. I 

Now the way* to know when a hart is fpent, 
are there : J. 

b'irfl, he will runJfiff , highland tampering, * 


Secondly, if his mouth be black and dry, with* 
out any foam upon it, and his tongue hanging 
out; but they will often clofe their mouths to 
deceive Jpeffators. 

Thirdly by, this flat; for oftentimes he will clofe 
his claws together as if he were at lei fare, and 
prefentlyagain open them wide, making gnat 
glidings and hitting his dew-claws upon the 
ground, following the beaten paths without doub¬ 
ling and fometimes going all along by a ditch 
Jide,Jeekingfame gap, not having Jlrength to leap 
it : yet it has been often fetn, that dead-run deer 
have taken very great leaps. 

A huntfman muft therefore govern himfelf acm 
cording to the fubtlety and craft ef the deer, ab- 
ferving the doublings and trofpngs, and the 
places where they are made', making his rings 
little or great, according to the nature of the 
places time, and feafon, for hounds are apt to 
Jhoot where herbs andJlowers have their mofl 
lively Jcent. 

Neither is the perfection or imptfrciion of the 
hounds to be dijregarded. And if the/e things 
be done, it will be much if you Iqjc a hart by de¬ 
fault. 

Thcfc obfervations and dire&ions will fufftce 
as to the hart; 1 (hall now proceed to the hare, 
of which animal there are four forts: fome 
live in the mountains, fome in the fields, fomc 
in marOics, and other* every where, without 
any certain place of abode. The. mountain 
hare* are the fwiiieft, the field hare* are not fo 
nimble, and tltofe of the marfiics are the flow- 
eft i but the wandering hares are the moll dan¬ 
gerous to follow, for they are fo cunning in die 
ways and mazosjaf the fields, running up the 
hills, &c. becaufe by cuftom they know the 
neared way, with other tricks that tend to con¬ 
fute the dogs and difeourage the hunters. 

It may not be improper to give a defcription.of 
this animal. The head is round, nimble, Ihort, 
and turns with eafe every way; the ears are 
long, the lips are in continual motion, the neck 
is- final J, round, foft,.and flexible; the Ihouldcr 
bone ftraigbi and broad, the legs (land broader 
behind than before, and the hinder legs are ra¬ 
ther longer than the lore legs ; it has a nimble 
back and flefliy belly, tender loins, hollow Tides, 
fat buttocks filled up, and ftrong and nervous 
knees. The eyes j are brown, fubde, but not 
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bold. They have certain little bladders in their 
belly, filled with matter, out of which both 
Texes fuck a certain humour and anoint their 
bodies all over, by which they are defended a- 
gainllthc rain. 

They feed abroad, becaufe they would conceal 
their forms/ar.d never drink, but content them- 
felves with dew, which makes them frequently 
grow rotten. 

The hares of the mountains often exercife them* 
feives in the vallics, and through praftice grow 
acquainted with the neareft and mofl private 
way to their forms, or confiant places of abode. 
To that when they are hunted in the fields, they 
will dodge and dally with the huntfmen till 
they feeni to be almoA taken, and then on a 
fudden take the neareft way to the mountains, 
and fecret themfelves in places inacccflablc to 
both men and hounds. 

Hares that frequent bulhes and brakes are not 
able to endure labour, nor arc they % ery fwift, 
bccaufe or the pain in their feet, growing fat 
by means of idlenefs, and not ufing themfelves 
t } run. 

The field hare being leaner of body, and often 
chaced, affords greater fpon and is with more 
difficulty taken, by reafun of her lingular agi¬ 
lity ; for when (he begins her courfe, (he fkips 
and bounds from the ground as if ihe flew, and 
penetrates with aftonilhing quicknefs through 
brambles, hedges, buihes and other fhrubs, that 
bear the leaft profpetk of hiding her from her 
purfuers ; and if fiie comcth into deep grafs or 
corn ihe eafily delivers hcrfclf and Aides 
through it, always bolding up one ear, and bend¬ 
ing it at pleafure, to be the moderator of her 
chacc. 

Neither is flic fo improvident and prodigal of 
of her Arcngth,as to fpend it all in one courfe, 
but the has regard to the force of her purfuer, 
who if he be flow and fluggifh, Ihe is not pro- 
fufe of her Arength, nor ufes her utmofl fwift- 
nefs, but only advances gently before the dogs, 
yet fafely from their dutches, referving her 
greateA Arength for the time of hqr greatefl nc- 
ceflhy, knowing Ihe can out-run the dogs at 
her pleafure, and therefore will not Arain her. 
felf more than the is uiged. 

But if flie is purfued by a dog that is fwifter 
than the rcjl, then flic puts on with all the force 
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fhe can, and having once left the hunters and 
dogs a great way behind her, fhe makes to Tome 
little hill, or riling ground, where (lie riles her 
felf upon her hinder legs, that thereby flie may 
obferve how far off, or how near her purfuers 
are. 

The younger hares, by reafon of their weak 
limbs, tread heavier on the earth that the older, 
and therefore leave the greater feent behind 
them. 

At a year old they run very fwiftly, and their 
feent is Aronger in the woods than in the plain 
fields ; and if they lie down on the earth (as 
they love to do) in red fallow grounds, they 
are eafily deferied. 

Their footfleps in winter are more apparent 
than in fummer, becaufe as the nights are lon¬ 
ger, they travel farther ; neither do they feent 
in winter mornings fo foon as it is day, till the 
frofl is a little thawed ; but efpecially their 
footfleps are uncertain at the full oi the moon, 
for then they leap and play together, fluttering, 
or putting out their feent or favour; and in the 
fpring-time aifo, when they do engender, they 
confound one anothers footfleps by multi, 
tudes. 

Hares and rabbets are tnifehievous to nurfe- 
nes and newly planted orchards, by peeling off 
the bark of the plants j for the prevention of 
of which, fome bind ropes about the trees to a 
fuflicient height; others daub them with tar, 
which being of itfelf hurtful to young plants, 
the mifehief is prevented by mixing it with 
any kind of greafe, and boiling ii over a fire, 
fo as both may incorporate ; then with a brufk 
or little broom, daub over the Aem off the tree 
as high as a rabbet or hare can reach : do tlii« 
in November, and it will fecure the trees for 
that whole year, it being the winter time only, 
in which they feed upon the bark. 

Alfo fome thin foil out of a houfe of oflice 
or the thick tempered with water, has been 
often applied with good fuccefs; or the whitc- 
wafh made ufe of by the plaiflcrers for wliitc- 
ing houfe;, done once a year over the trees 
with a brufli, will preferve them from hares, 
deer, and other animals. 

As for fuch hares as are bred in warrens, the 
warreners have a crafty device to fatten them, 
which has beta found by experience to be ef¬ 
fectual 
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feflual ; and that is by putting wax into their 
ears to make them deaf, and then turning them 
into the place where they are to be led, where 
'being freed from the fear of hounds, and for 
want of hearing, they grow fat before others of 
their kind. 

It is generally believed that a hare naturally 
knows the change of weather, from one twen¬ 
ty-four hours to another. 

When (lie goes to her form (he will Aider the 
dew to touch her as little as die can, but 
takes the highways and beaten paths : again 
when (he rifes out of her form, if flte couches 
her ears and feut, and runs not very fail at 
full, it is an iufaUiablc ftgn that fhe is old and 
crafty. 

They go to buck commonly in January, Fe_ 
hruary, and March, and lometimes all the 
warm months, fometimes feeking the buck 
at feven or eight miles diftant from the place 
they ufually fit at, following the highways, 
&c. 

To diitiriguifti the male hare from the female, 
you may know him as you hunt him to his 
iorm, by his beating the hard highways; he 
aifo feeds further out in the plains, and makes 
his doublings and erodings much wider, and 
of greater couipafs than the female doth : 
whereas the female will keep clofc by fome 
covert fide, turning and winding in the bulhes 
like a coney ; and if (he goes to relief in the 
corn fields, (he feidom erodes over the fur¬ 
rows, but follows them along, Haying upon the 
thickeft tufts of corn to feed. 

You may likewife know a buck at his rifing 
out of his form, by his hinder parts, which 
arc more upon the whitilh; and his Ihouldcrs, 
before he rifes will be redder than the doc's, 
having fome loofe long hairs growing on 
th&m. 

Again his head his fhorter and better trufled, 
his hair about his lips longer, and his ears 
fhorter and more grey; the hait upon the fe¬ 
male’s chine is of a blackifh grey. 

And befulcs, when hounds hunt a female hare, 
fhe will ufe more eroding and doubling, fei¬ 
dom making out end-ways before the hounds . 
Whereas the male alls contrarily, for having 
once made a turn or two about his iorm, then 
farewell hounds, for he will frequently lead 
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them five or fix miles before ever he will turn 
his head. 

When you fee that your hounds have found 
where a hare have pafled to relief upon the 
highway fide, and hath much doubled and 
eroded upon dry places, and never much 
broken out and relieved in the corn, it is a fign 
fhe is but lately come thither ; and then com¬ 
monly die will Aay upon fome high place to 
look about her, and to ehufe out a place to 
form in, which fhe will be loth to part with. 
As of all ehaces the hare makes the greateft 
paflime and pleafure, fo it is a great delight 
and fatisfa&ion to fee the crafts of this fmall 
animal for her felf-prefervation. 

And the better to underftand them, confidcr 
what weather it is ; if it be rainy, then the 
hare will hold the highways more than at any 
other time, and if die comes to the fidcs of any 
young grove or fpring, fhe will fcarcely enter, 
but fquat down by the fide oi it, till the 
hounds have over-fhot her, and then fhe will 
return the very fame way die came, to the 
place from whence fhe was darted, and will 
not go by the way into any covert, for fear of 
the whet and dew that may hang upon the 
boughs. 

In this cafe, the huntfman ought to flay an hun¬ 
dred paces before he conies to the wood fide, 
by which means he will perceive whether fhe 
returns as alorefaid, which if fhe does, he mud 
hallow in his hounds, and call them back, and 
that prefently, that the hounds may not think 
it the counter fhe came fir A. 

The next thing that is to be obferved is, the 
place where the hare fits, and upon what wind 
fhe makes her form, either upon the north or 
fouth wind, fhe will not willingly run into the 
wind, but run upon afidr, or down the wind ; 
but if fhe forms in the water, it is a fign fhe is 
foul and meafled ; if you hunt fuch a one, have 
a fpecial regard all the day to the brook-fides, 
for there, and near pi a flies, (he will make all 
her erodings, doublings, &c. 

Some hares have been fo crafty, that as foon 
as they have heard the found of a horn they 
would inAantly Aart out of their form, though 
it were at the diAance of a quarter of a mile, 
and go and Twins in fome pool, and rcA upon 
a rufh-bed ib the midft of it; and would not 
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Air from thence till they have heard the horn 
again, and then have darted out again, fwim- 
taing to land, and have flood up before the 
the hounds for hours before they could kill 
them, fwimming and uflng all fubtelties and 
.eroding in the water. 

Nay, fuch is the natural craft and fubtlety of a 
hare, that fometimes, after lhe has been hunted 
three hours, <hc will ftart a freih hare, and fquat 
in the fame form. 

Others having been hunted a conflderable time 
will creep under the door of a fheep-cot, and 
there hide themfelves among'the Iheep; or 
when they have been hard hunted, will run in 
among a flock of fheep, and will by no means 
be gotten out from among them till the hounds 
are coupled up and the fheep driven into their 
pens. 

Some of them (and that feems fomewhat flrange) 
will take the ground like a coney, and that is 
called going to the vault. 

Some hares will go up one fldc of the hedge and 
come down the other, the thicknefs ©f the 
hedge being the only diftance between the 
coutfes. 

A hare that has been clofely hunted, has got up¬ 
on a quick-fet hedge, and run a good way up¬ 
on the top thereof, and then leapt off upon the 
ground. 

And they will frequently betake themfelves to 
furze-bulhes, and will leap from one to the 
other, whereby.the hounds are frequently at 
default. 

Some affirm, that a hare after lhe has been hun¬ 
ted two hours aud more, has at length, to fave 
herfclf, got upon an old wall, fix feet high 
from ground, and hid herfclf in a hole 
that was made for fcaflblding; and that fome 
hares have fwam over the rivers Trent and 
Severn. 

A hare is fuppofed not to live above feven 
ears at the moil, efpccially the bucks, and if a 
uck and doe (hall keep one quarter together, 
they will never fuffer any flrange hare to fit by 
them, and therefore it is often faid by way of 
proverb, the more you hunt the more hares you 
(hall have ; bccaule when you have killed 
one hare, another will come and polTefs liis 
for in. 

A hare hath a greater feent, and is more ca- 
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gerly hunted by the hounds, when lhe feeds 
and relieves upon green corn, than at any other 
time of the year ; and yet there are fome hares 
that naturally give a greater feent than others, 
as the large wood-hares ; and fuch as are foul 
and meafled keep near to the waters ; but the 
finail red hare, which is not much bigger than 
a coney, is neither of fo ftrong a feent, nor fit 
eagerly hunted. 

Thofr hares that feed upon the fmall branches 
of wild thyme, or fuch like herbs, are gene¬ 
rally very fwift, and will Hand long up before 
the hounds. 

Again, there' are fome hares more fubtlc and 
cunning than others ; young hares which have 
never been hunted are foolilh, and are neither 
of force nor capacity to ufe fuch (ubtleties and 
crafts, but moll commonly will hold on end- 
wavs before the hounds, and oftentimes fquat 
and flart again, which great!)- encourages the 
hounds, and enters them better than ii the hare 
Ihould fly endways, as fometimes they will for 
five or fix miles an end. 

The females arc more crafty and politic than 
the males, for they double and turn (horter, 
which is unplcafant to the hounds; for it is 
troublcfume to them to turn fo often, delight¬ 
ing more in the end-wav chace, running with 
all their force ; for thofc hares which double 
and erofs fo often, it is reqiiifitc at default, to 
call the greater cotnpafs about, when you beat, 
to make it out, for yon will find all her fubtlc- 
ties and yet need not flick upon any of them, but 
only where lhe went on forwaid ; by this means 
you will abate her force, and compel her to uie 
doublings and erodings. 

How to cuter hounds to a hare. 

Let the hunt/ban be fare in the fi\/l pi::e tv 
make the hounds f.'ry well acquainted wit a 4■■ m - 
/e.frand his voue, .*.%•/ let them undo fraud In* 
horn , which frieuld never be /.vs’ii but '<■: u 
ca/ien requites it. 

fl'hen you enter a y oung kennel cf hounds, haze 
a frpt . ial regai d to the country what you mult 
the jirfr quarry, for fo they are like tofu . ued at - 
cor ding/vs Jinoe their being entered fujl m a 
plain open country, will make them tier ajtc 
light more to hunt thae.n than e!j< where ; 
it is the frame with the coverts. 

In order to have the befr hounds, ufe them to all 
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hinds of hunting, yet do not oblige them to hunt 
in the morning , by reqfon of the dew and the 
moifure of the earth : and befides if they are af¬ 
terwards hunted in the heat of the day , they will 
Joon give oxter the chace. Neither will they call 
on willingly and chearfully, but fetk out thejka- 
dy places to fletp in. 

Hut yet many are of opinion, that to hunt both 
early and late in the morning, by trailing,pro¬ 
fits the hounds as to the ufe of their nofes ; and 
by keeping themfometimes in the heat of the day, 
or till night, incites courage iu them. 

The btfljeafon to enter young hounds, is in Sep¬ 
tember and October, for then the weather is tem¬ 
perate, and neither too hot nor too cold; and 
this is the feafon to fndyoung hares, that have 
rcver been hunted, which are ignorant of the po- 
title croffings and doublings, Gc. of their fires, 
running commonly J/raightforward,frequently 
f/uatting, and as often farting ; by which cn- 
■ our age men t the hounds have an opportunity of 
h'ing well entered. 

Some hares hold the high-beaten ways only, where 
tie hounds can have no feent ; therefore when 
toe huntfman fnds his hounds at default in the 
high-way, let him hunt on till he finds where the 
hare has broken from the. highway, or has 
found fome dale or frefh place where the hounds 
may recover J'cent, looking narrowly on the earth 
as he goes , tofind the footing or pricking of the 
hare. 

There are other places » herein a hound can find 
vo feent : and that is in fat and rotten ground, 
which flicks to the feet of the hare ; and this is 
called carrying, andJo of courfe fie leaves no 
feent behind her. 

There are a!Jo certain months in the year in 
which a hound can find no feent, and that is in 
the. /firing time, by reafon of the fragrantJ'mell 
of flowers, Gc. 

Jiut avoid hunting in hardfrofy weather as much 
as you i an, for it will be apt tofur bate or foun¬ 
der your hounds, and caufe them to lofe their 
clawt ; befides, at that time a hare runs better 
than af any other, the Joles oj her Jeel being very 
hair). 

In a a ord, the heft way of entering your hound V, 
is with the affijlance oj oldJlaunch hounds,for 
by that means they will be belter learned to cqfl 
for it at a doubling or default. 
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The bed time or the year for hare-hunting; 
how to find her, flarl her, and chace her. 

The bef time to begin hare-hunting, it. about the 
middle of September, and to end, towards the lat¬ 
ter end of February , lefi you dejlroy the early 
brood of leverets. 

And befides, when the winter comes on, the moif- 
ture and coolnefs of the earth increafes, which is 
agreeable to the nature of the hounds, and very 
pleafing to them, as they are much avcifc to the 
extreme of either heat or cold. 

Thofe hounds that are two years old and up¬ 
wards, may be exerciftd three times a week ; and 
the hunting them Jo often u ill do them good, pro¬ 
vided they are well fed ; and they may be kept the 
great f part of the day, both to try their cou¬ 
rage and make them f attach. 

IJ any hound Jhould have found the trail of a 
hare, when fie hath relieved that night, the 
huntfman muf not be too hqfly, but let the hounds 
make it of themfclves ; and when he perceives 
that they begin to draw in together, and to call 
onfrefhlx, then he muf encourage them, efpec tally 
the hound that hunts bef. 

Here you may take notice, that a hare leaves a bet¬ 
ter fient when fie goes to relief than whenf.e 
goes ton aids her form \for ichcn fie relieves in 
thef eld, fie couches her body very low upon the 
ground, puffing often over one piece tj ground, 
to fnd where the befi food lies, andJa leaves a 
frongerfeent : on the contrary, when fie goes to 
her form, fie commonly takes the high-ways, 
doubling, crqjfing, and leaping as hghtly as fhe 
can ; in which places the hounds can have no 
fient, by reajbn of the duff, Gc. and yet they will 
fquat by the fdes of the highways, fo that it is 
necrjfary thofe tracks fiould be well beaten by the 
huntfman. 

Now having found where a hare has relieved in 
fome pqflure or corn field,you mufl then confder 
the feafon of the year, andfate of the weather, 
for if it is in the fpr ing or Jiimmer, a hare will 
not then fit in bujhes, becaufe they art frequently 
inf fed with pifmires, fnakes, adders, Gc. but 
will ft in corn fields and open places. In the 
winter time they come near to towns and villages, 
and fecret themfclves in tufts of thorns and bram¬ 
bles, efpecially when the wind is northerly or 
foutherly. 

According to thefeafon and nature of the plate 
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where the hare is accnftomed to Jit, there beat 
with your hounds, and ft art her : Which is much 
better /port than trayling oj her Jr on. her relief 
to hri f.irm. 

After the hare has le 0 n fturfed, and is on foot, 
then flop in where youJaw her fnfs, and hollow 
in your hounds, until they have all unde 1 taken it, 
and go on with it in full cry; then ret heat to 
them with your horn, following ft 1 id foftly 
at ft, ft, mailing not too much noth r‘ n :-r with 
hern or voice ; for at theft:!, /.rands tire, apt 
to over'/hoet the chace through » a. itch hr«t. 

But rjihrn they have run tie /pace of an hour, 
and you fee the hounds are well in with it, and 
flick well upon it, then you may ccrne in nearer 
with the hounds, becaufe by that time their Heat 
will be cooled, and they will hunt much more fo - 
berly. 

But-, above all things, mark the firfl doubling; 
which mu ft be \ our di redionfor the whole day , 
for all the doublings that Jhe fhall make after¬ 
wards will be like the former , and according to 
the policies that you fhallfee her ufe, and the 
place where you hunt, you muft make your com- 
fta/fes great or little, long orJhcrt, to help the de¬ 
faults, always fee king the mei/irjt aud mo ft com¬ 
modious places for the hounds to /cent in. 

To conclude thofewho delight in hunting the hare, 
ruuft ri/e early, leaft they be deprived of the Jient 
cf her J'oot-fteps, by which means the dogs will 
be incapacitated to follow their-game ; for the 
nature of the fit at is J'uch thiU it wilt not remain 
long, but fidacnly in a manner every hoar va- 
nijhetk away. 

PARTRIDGES bring naturally a cowardlv, fear- 
fti 1 . fi r, ;.!e bird, are eafily deceived or beguiled 
wuli any device whatever, by train-bait, en. 
*»•<*, <“aP, Jtale, or anv other enticement. 

Khali begin ill the firll place to confider their 
haunts, which are not (like the pheafants) cer¬ 
tain, hut various; and any covert will ferve 
their turn, and fomrtitnes none at all. 

The places thev delight in mo it, are corn-fields, 
cfpeciiliy whilft the corn grows, for under that 
cover they tlieltcr, iugendcr and breed : nei¬ 
ther arc thole places unfrequented l>y them 
when the coin is cut down, by rcafon of the 
grain they find then-in, eipecially in wheat- 
iiuhble, and-the height thereof they delight in 
being to them as a covert or AteJter. Now when 
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the wheat-!)uhblc is much trodden by men or 
traits, they then betake tlunifclves to the bar- 
Icy-ftnhhle, provided it be freihand untrodden ; 
aud they- will in furrow?, among!) the clots, 
brambles, and long graft, hide both themfclves 
and covies, which are fo mutinies twenty in 
number, or twenty-five; nav, I have heard of 
thirty in a covey. 

Now alter the winter-fcafon is come, and that 
thefe ituhble-fields ate ploughed up, or over- 
foiled wfrh cattle, then J j theft; partridges re-, 
fort in the up-Inni m-dows, and lodge in the 
dead grafs, or'tog un;U-r hedges, among!) mole¬ 
hills, or under the roots of trees; fomclimes 
they refort to coppices and under-woods, cfpe- 
cially if any corn-fields arc adjacent, or where 
grows broom, brakes, fern, or any covert what- 
foe vcr. 

In harveA-time, when every field is full of men 
and cattle, then in the day time you will find 
them in the faltow.ficlds which are next adjoin¬ 
ing to the corn-fields, wheic they lie lurking 
til! evrning, and then they feed among the 
fheaves of corn; as alfo early in the morn- 
mg. 

When you know their haunts, according to the 
fituation of the country and fcafon oi the year, 
sour next care mult be to find them out in 
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their haunts, which is done fcvcral ways. Some 
do it by the ej c onlv ; and this art can never be 
taught, but learned by fr equent experience, dif- 
tingui thing thereby the colour ot the partridge 
from that of the earth, and how, and in wltat 
mar nor they lodge and couch together; by 
which putpofe you may come near enough to 
them, they being a very lazy bird, and fo un¬ 
willing to take the wing, that you may aimoft 
fet your foot upon them before they will Air, 
provided you do not Aand and gaze upon them, 
but he in continual motion, other wife they will 
fpring up and be gone. 

Another way to difeover them,.is by going to 
their haunts very early in the murnirg, or at 
the clofc of the evening, which is called the 
juckiug-timc, aud there liften for the calling of 
the cock partridge, which is very loud and 
earned, and after fome few calls the hen will 
anfwer, and by this means they meet together, 
which you may know by their rejoicing and 
chattering one with another ; upon hcaring.ol 
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wlilch take your range about them, drawing 
neater and nearer to the place you heard them 
jiick in ; then call your eye towaids the fur- 
tows .4 the lands, and there vou will foonlind 
where the covey lies. 

The hefl, ftireft, and cafieft way for finding c*f 
partridges, is by the call, having firft learned 
the true and natural notes of the partridge, 
knowing how to tune every note to its pro¬ 
per key, applying them to their due times and 
icufons. 

Iking pcrfcfl herein, either mornings or eve- 
iiingS (all other times being improper) g» to 
their haunts, and having conveyed your fell in 
/on.e feci et place where you may lee and not 
be fern, liflc.n a while if you c«;n hear the par¬ 
tridges call, if you do, a nf wer them again in t lie 
lame note*. .u-.-i as they t banjo or double their 
notes lo miiii you in like manner ; thus con¬ 
tinue doing till they draw nearer and nearer to 
you: having them in your view, lay your felf 
on your rack, and lie without motion, as if yon 
wore Jc.d, l»y width means you may count 
their \. h' ! • number. 

Jiavu.g attained to the knowledge of diTcover- 
iujr w!.»ie they !.c, the next thing is how to 
catch them. 

Fiifl, with nets. 

Thr nets for taking partridges mufl be every 
way hkeytur pheafants nets, bothfor length and 
breadth, exept that the mejhes mufl he [mailer, 
being made ojthe fame thread, and dyed of the 
fame colour. 

Havingfound out the covey, thaw forth your 
nets, and taking a large, cireitm/ernice, walk a 
good lound pace with a carlefs eve, rather from 
than /.maids them, till you hare tr named your 
nets, and made them reads for the puipoje : 
nhuh done, you mufl draw tn your tinnmfc- 
rence Irjs and If, till you tome u ithin thr length 
of your net. then pricking down a Jink about 
three feel long, jaflen one end of the line to your 
net, and make itj'afl in the earth as you walk 
about, (for you mufl make no flop no) flay) then 
letting the net flip out of you / hands, fpr cad it 
open as you go, andfb carry and lay it all over 
the parindget. 

If they flwuld lie f toggling, fo that you cannot 
,ov'i them all with one n't, thru dram faith 
another, aud do with that as y ou did with the J 


PAR 

former, and fo a third if their be oceafion i harm 
tag fo done, rujh in upon them, who affrighted, 
will fly up, anajd be entangled and taken in the 
nets. 

Secondly, with bitd-limr. 
diet thefair eft and Lngefl wheat Jhaws you can, 
and cut them off between knot and knot,and lime 
them vith the fiiongejl lime. Then go to the 
In.unts of f arhu/g -i, and call, if you are. an 
/acred, then prii!. at Joint difiance from you your 
Lmc-fhan t, in many cro/s-r v:, s and ranks, ert/s 
the lands and furious, taking in two oi thin 
Linde at Lafl, then he dole and tall again, not 
laflug tdl yon /.ace dr.tun them ton aid > you, 
[' that they be intercef ted by the wax by your 
limedJlraus, wk.\h they /haft no /boner t fin It 
but they uiti i e e::'/..;i,d; and by it. if. v thr. 


hi.i run teg. liter ,i neon of > ■«.«.//;;,■ 

mil Jo be} an.it r and daub each < thee, that Vt'v 
fen will , f ape. 

This way of tilling partridges is only to le u/cd 
in flubbie-fields, ft cm .lug uft till (kn/lmas : 
lut if scu will take them in.woods, paflu>e.s, n 
meadows, then you mufl i.me tods, the fame as 
foi phiafunts, and Jink them m the gnu ml 
after the Janie manner. 

Thirdly, to drive partridges. 

The driving ofpart) idges is more delightful than 
any other uu\ tf taking them : the manner of it 
is thus : make an engine in form of a horf, 
rut out of canvas, and fluff it with /haw, or 
fuch like mallei : with this artificial horfe and 
your nets, go to the haunts of putfiidgrs, and 
having ; found out the covey, and pitihuJ your 
vet t below, you mufl go above, and taking the. ad. 
tage of the wind, yon mufl drive downward; 
let you) ruts be. pit ■ hed flope-wife, and'hovering. 
Then having your fate i overed with fo me thing 
that is green, or of a dark blue, you mufl, put¬ 
ting the engine before, flalk towards the par¬ 
tridges with a flow pate, rifiug them on their 
fut, but not their wings, and then they will run 
naturally before you. 

If they chain e to tun a by-uiay , or contrary to 
your purpo/e, then crof them with your engine, 
and h Jo facing them, they will run into that 
track you would have them : thus by a gentle 
Jlow pate, you may make them run and go which 
way you picuje, and at laji drive them into your 
net. 

To 
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To lake partridge* with a felting-dog. 

There ts no art of taking then fo excellent and 
pleafant as by the help of a felting. Jog, therefor e 
before toe proceed, to the./port, me JJtall give an 
account what this felting-dog is. 

You are to underfund then, that a filing-dog is 
a certain lujly land-fpanid, taught bv nature to 
hunt the partridges more than any other what¬ 
ever, tunning the fields over with fur h alacrity 
and uimblenefs as if there mere no limit to his 
fury and dfre, and yet by art under fitch cx- 
celient command, that in the ve.r j height of hi: iv- < 
reer, bv a hem or found of his mafirr'i i’U'. ! 
hr /hall fund, raze about him , look in his ma>- 
t.i's fiie, and obferve hi\ JircCliont, whether *j J 
p< .neetl, flaud fill!, cr > cfi/r : nay, when le is ' 
even jn/t nf on his prey. that he wav ev'n I t J ! 
< /' in h:s mouth, set h/.t cied-cnis 0 fi anted ! 
bv ait, that f ref nt/v he trill //and fit! a*fall i 
licit n flat on his !el !\, without daring to " tl,' j 
any noje or morion /til his rtafler come; to ’'an, j 
and then he util proceed in all things tv jo*lew 
l:s dn edict m. 

Jiji.rg a fans quahf’d by ait and nature. 
ta‘.c h:m a:: it wu a lei :• p..: tniges haunt, theic 
cafl off \Oiir deg,and by /-'me word c/'s; enrage- 
went that he is acquainted with, engage hint tv 
range, hut never tea far from you : and fee that 
he hat h;s ground juflly and even, without cafl- 
about, or f ting now here, now there, a huh 
the mettle offvtr.e will do if not cert tried and 
reproved; therefore when \ou perceive tins fault, 
■\ou mu ft profatly (till him in with a hem, and Jo 
i hrik hint that he Jure not do the lthe again for 
that dai'; fo he mill range after:: aids w ith 
mote femperaute, fometimes looking in his tnafi- 
fn's fare, as if he mould gather from theme whe¬ 
ther he did well or ill. 

If on your dog's ranging you perceive him to 
flap oh a find Jen, or /land J!ill, you tnu/l then 
make in to him, (for without doubt he has jet 
the partridge J and as ft on as you come to him, 
command him to go nearer him, but if he goes net, 
but either lies J!ill or /lands finding of his tail, 
as mho would Jay, he r e they are under my iiq/e, 
and withal non and thru looks hack ; then naji 
from urging, him further, and take your tirrtim- 
fe/eme, walking /aft with a cat etc/s eye, locking 
/halt before the noje of the dog, and thereby fie 
haw the covey lie, whither ctoje or Jhaggling. 


Then commanding the dog to litfill, draw forth 
your net, and prick one end to the ground, and 
fpread your net all open,'and fo cover a t many 
of the partridges as you (an ; which done, make 
i» with a noif'e and /firing up the partridges, 
which fhall no fooner rife but they will be entang¬ 
led lit the net, and if you let go the old cock an l 
hen, it will be a means to encreqfe your pafi- 
time. 

PASSADE, among hoifemen, fignlfies a tread or 
way, that a liorfc makes oftncr than once upon 
the (dineextent of ground, palling and repafling 
from one end of its length to the other, which 
ratinor be done without changing the hand, or 
turning and making a demi-tour at each of the 
exiremiticsef the ground. 

PASSAGE, in horfemanfiip , to pafTage a horfe, 
is to make flint go upon a walk or trot upon two 
jiillcs or treads, between tin* two heels, and 
hde-ways, fo that his hips make a tract paralied 
to that made by his (boulders. 

PASTES, for birds : this is a general Food, and 
is made as follows ; 


Grind ha'f a pick cf the finefi herf leans, veil 
dud, ve’\ fine, and bout! tL.ut tii'Ci.gn a Jute 
boulter, fiv.k as is u-rj Jar wheat-meal; or if 
1 our jlcik cf liras does no! require lo great a 
quantity, take thefallen iug propvi lion, v:z. 

OJ the Jaid meal, two pounds ; efitl:e bej fiw.-ef- 
afmonjj blunt bed, one pound ; beat ft,. urli 
a mot tar, to ninth put a quart, r of a / •■•■J , ■ 
jreft but Ur that is entirely fta/tem fu.i ; .. . / 
it inch put into a tofi/er Jhuup.tn. rv- 
mix it all well together, and fiet tie pv>' e. 
that coal /tie, that the f>..jL may i V . 

fmoak, and keep /Hr ring t■ all the while it jt-n.d. 
upon the fire with a b voder: /porn, tk.oliv , 
■may l oil gi aduails, and not *•'/■■/ 1; then t.. 
t; Iks oj tggs, ana a htti: fiv.f oi\ and ■: •■> t.v 
butter is melted, having J, me ; :> gin ho::' \ >.adi 
drop in/vine by aegree j, and /hr if well that a..' 
the ingredients may tntorpvratc. 

This none, take a < altenoer, mad.- tcithfi-.fi he. le¬ 
as will let through the compound, wi.i.hjaculdt e 
t’nn, and not Lem tumps; and the reman:..' • 
of the. futile ts te re best in a molar ogam, 
if it will not fia/s through the hofis, j.: .1 < ( . . <• 
tilt fire again ; and let it iotlg n:i\, a .a ir.ct: 
try to fone it thiough the cullendtt, till .' a :..\r 
tojuch a quantity and quality as ;>filj0i the 

SUM- 
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number ofbirds you keep. Repeat this as often 
as wu have occafio v. 

This pqjle may be mixed with any neat what¬ 
ever, and is ajlren^ •h-ning cleaning diet, which 
wit! continue good for fix months ij you pour a 
'little melted star fed honey upon it. Duecled 
under the article A I. i.URKMl sT. 

PASTERN, of a horfe, is the dillance brtwc.n 
the joint of that name and the coronet or the 
hoof. 

Pattern-Joint, the joint next the horfe’s 

, foot. 

PATTIN-SHOE, ahorfe-lhoe fo called, under 
which is foldered a fort of half bail of iron, 
hollow within : it it ufed for hip-fbot horfes. 
and put upon a found foot, to the end, that the 
hnrfc not being able to ftand upon that foot with¬ 
out pain, may be conflrained to fupport him- 
feif upon the lame foot, ami fo hinder the fi- 
nt-ws Itoin {hrinking, and the haunch Iroirr 
diying up. 

They likcwife clap pattin-fhoes upon horfe* 
that ;rj fprained in the Ihouldcr*. 

PEW the g round ; a horfe is faid to pew the 
ground, when his leg being either tired or pain¬ 
ful, he does not reft it on the ground, and fears 
to hurt himfelf as he walks. 

PEACOCK, the moft beautiful of our domeftic 
lirds and ferve rather to delight the eye than 
for profit: the beft quality belonging to them is 
that they cleanfe and deal the yard from veno¬ 
mous creatures, fuch as fnakes, adders, toads, 
newts, &c. which are their daily food ; whence 
their flefli becomes very unwholfotne, and- is 
ufed at great- feafts more as a rarity than upon 
any other account. If you roaft one of.thetn 
ever fo dry, then fet it by, and look on it the 
next day, it will feem blood.raw, as if it were 
not roafted at all. 

The hens generally lay their eggs abroad in 
hedges and bufkes, where the cock cannot find 
them who otherwife will break them; thctclore 
as foon as Ihe begins to lay, feparate her from 
the cock and houfe her till Ihe has brought 
forth her young, and the coronet of feathers be¬ 
gin to rife in their foreheads, then turn them 
abroad, and the cock will cherilh. them, but 
not before. The hen’s feiting-time is juft 
thirty days, and then any fort of grain, with 
water, is good for her: before the chickens 


go abroad, feed them with frcfli green cheefe 
and barley-meal with water, and afterwards the 
dam will provide for them. The beft time to 
fet a pea-ben, is at the new moon, and il you 
fit hen-eggs with heis Ihe will nourilh them 
equally : the chickens are fo very tender, that 
t!.e leaft cold will kill them, therefore they 
fhuulil not go abroad but when the lun Ihtnes. 
As for feeding of peacocks, the labour may.he 
hived, for if they go in a place where there is 
corn ftirring, they will take care to -have pat t $ 
and as their flelh is fcldom or never eaten, 
there needs no care to be taken for the fattening 
them. Notwithftanding the young ones are 
faid to be excellent meat, but then they ihouid 
be kept up a month before they are killed, and 
fed with corn, not allowing them to have their, 
ufual food. 

PEARCH, is a filh that is liook-backed, fometimes 
like a bog, and armed with ftifTgrifties, and his 
Tides with thick fcales.. He is a very bold bi¬ 
ter, which appears, by his daring to adventure 
upon one of his own kind with more courage 
than even the pike. See AMGLiNG.and Fisjt- 
ing. 

PEARL, called alfe pin, and web; any unna¬ 
tural fpot or film over an horfe’s eye; it pro¬ 
ceeds frem fome iiroke or blow received, or 
from the fire or dam. 

Pearl, with hunters, is that part of.a deer's horn 
which is above the bur.. 

PELT, in falconry , a name given to the carcafs of 
any fowl difinemhercd. 

PENDANT FEATHERS, with falconers, thofe 
leathers that grow bebiud the thighs of an 
hawk. 

PESATE, or pefade, or pofade, is when a horfe i t* 
lifting or railing his fore-quarters, keeps his 
hind-legs upon, the ground without ilirring, fo 
that he marks no lime with his haunches till 
his fore-legs reach the ground. 

PESTILENT CONSUMPTION, in horfes, is 
a diftewsper which happens to a marc, when 
Ihe is near her foaling time, by reafen of a fleg- 
matic humour that cpntrafts about the matrix, 
occafioncd by grofs feeding; and is known by 
her dulncfs, pining, and defire to be laid, and. 
the like. 

REMEDY.. 

Take a pint of aqua vita half an ounce of ta^ 

bat to„ 
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barro and a fprig or two of /purge laurel: boil 
them together, and then Jlraining out the liquid 
part, give it her fa/ling, and it will oblige her 
to cafl out the ma/s of phlegm, or at leaf the 
taufe that difurbs her : but by rea/on Jhe will 
be.fvmervh at fckijh when Jhe has cafl, give her 
h.i// a pint of fa Had oil, and the like quantity of 
t unary, ami keep her in a warm fable, with 
wnJhe; and »ood dry meat, a day or two. 
PIIhASANT, a about the hignefs of a cock, 
havin'? a crooked bill, and leathers of various 
colours; its flcfli is delicious, and much ef- 
tenned. Now to judge right of tliis bird for 
eating, acock it young, has a Ihort fpur, if old 
a (harp fmall fjmr; fee that it be not cut or 
pared : if fa», it has a vein on the fide of the 
hteall under the wing ; if new, a fat firm vent ; 
it sou touch it hard with your finger, it will 
peel ; ihen if young, it has a fmnoth leg, and 
a fine (month grain on the llefii ; if old, it has 
a rugged wrinkled grain on the flcfh, and full 
of liaiis, like a old yard-lien ; foil flic be full 
ofegtrs, (lie will have a fall and open vent, if 
r.ot full, a dole vent. 

Pll r.ASAS I-TAKING ; a rural diverfion, per¬ 
formed with nets, and only in ciowing-timr, 
v hich is about the end of February, and March, 
hefoie they begin to breed ; it is done either j 
generally or paiticuluriv ; the liril is when the j 
whole eye, viz. the old cock and hen, with all | 
their young ones, or powts, as they flock or ] 
inn together in thick woods or coppices, are 
taken; or pariiculailv, when none hut the 
sdd, and fuch ol the young as are of age fit 
f.-.r coupling, are taken ; fo that you cannot 
have anv aHiuancc with your nets to flrike at 
more than one or two at a time ; for the plica- 
b in is of a melancholy fullen difpofitiou, and 
w hen once they have coupled, do not accom¬ 
pany in flocks as other birds. 

In order to the taking phea/ants with greater 
1 ofe, you 01 lift be acquainted with their haunts and 
ujual bieed.nq-pla. es, xvkii h a r c m 1 our.g thick 
,md well grown coppices, ft re f tom the t.nut’y- 
,vue of i at tie or path-way s ; fur they being of 
a very ti mounts not me, they efleem the Jlreugik 
1/ their covet t their only fajety, and do not abide, 
oi h erd it; open or plain fields, nor under the 
covert of corn fields, hwjhubby bnjh-.s, or in j 
imge and tall trees . j 


Havingfound their haunts, next you are to find 
their eye, or brood ; and here you are to ob- 
ferve,that phea/ants come out of the woods and 
coverts thrice a day, to feed in frrfi paftures, 
green wheat, or other grain, and that is about 
fun-ii/ing, about noon, and a little brforcjuti- 
fel. Now the courfe to be followed, is to go to 
that fide of the wood where you fuppojc they 
make their /allies, and watch the places where 
they come cut; or by f arching then haunts ; for 
you may fee the young porch in that JeaJ'on, 
fad: and run together aftrr the hen like a brood 
oj chickens. Again if you go to their haunts early 
in the morning or late in the evening, you will 
hear the old cod: and hen call their young ones, 
and the young cues an fees than, and accordingly 
dir eel your path as near as you can to the place 
where they are, then lie down as clofe as pof- 
fible, that you may not be difeerned; but ivithal, 
obferve how they lodge together, the better to 
know how to place your nets with the greater ad¬ 
vantage, both of wind, weather, and place ; and 
take care that all be done as /Haiti\ as poff;Lie, 
rtlierwi/e they wilt betake t hew fives to their legs, 
and not to thJr wings , unlejs forced to it iy a 


. life pur fait. 

But tin , nt.::t:tfl way to f ad them out. is to Inn e 
or. artificial phrafanl-taU, zi herein a pet fin 
f.Ohld be very expert in the inutation of th-ir 
rotes, and tin. t: -:e when, and to what porpo/i 
they uje them, wki.lt tails are n,", it the Jame as 
l.t ;s tifrin e:\.K:nq their chi. he is. 


J -‘ie :i’\e for u _,/ yq the call, u in the mar. 

lung e.a : , a a. out fun-jet, at r. hich time they 
Jed: theirjoo.i, then d.c note t’lijl te to tail 

the:.-: i ~ but thcoji are the bejl tines, 

yet thi tad muji be vf.d at cti.er limes, only al¬ 
tering the r.tus Jer «alilng them together ah J 
the /the. 


Having the pnfetl uje of th- call, the know- 
It age of their haunts, and the amis to take them, 
chitfe Jr me private plate not to be dif, acred, and 
then cad at fi- Jl nry faflly, ijl any foul J be 
icry near you, and l>c off righted ..t your loud 
note; la: if nothing reply, tier rife your note 
higher and higher ul! it it exit tided to the ni¬ 
ne ft . or.pafs, and if they be within hearing they 
roil; anfwer in as loud a note us your s. pro¬ 
vided it be tune,tide, or cl ft alia tl! I e /polled* 

As joint us tut phiij.inls trjuer. Jit be a! 
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a good aifiance, creep nearer and nearer, fill I 
casing but no/fo loud, and as you advance near- I 
er, Jb tvill the pkeafants to you, Jo that you will I 
come >« fghl rfher, either on the ground or at I 
perch, tiIvors imitating her in her true note : I 
then ccafe caiii".*, and [plead your net between I 
the pheajant c.t:d youi /elf, in the mojl conve- I 
n ient place you can find, making one end of the I 
r ' l J a Jl 10 ground, aud holding the other in I 

I cue hand by a long line, fo that when any thing I 
frains it, you may pull the net cloft together ; 

II huh done, call again, and as Joan as you per- I 
reive the pheajant come under your net, rife up 
and few yourJelf, upon which being affrighted t I 

Jhe uill Jputg, andJo become entangled in the I 
net. f 

In cafe you Lave divers pheajants anfwer the 
i all, and that from feveral parts of the wood, I 
then keep yourfir/lJlaiion, and as you hear them 
make towards you,fo get your nets quite ready, 
Jprcading them conveniently about you, viz. one I 
pair of nets on one fide and another on the 
other, lay ing clof u ilhout any noife, only oj’y our I 
call, till \cu hate allured them under your nets, I 
and then ft,aid up to affright them as afore- 
/aid, that they may be entangled in your I 
nets. 

Another way to take pheajants, which is reikontd 
better than the joimer, and that is, to be pro- I 
t ided with a jlale fheefant, that is, a live cock, 
whuh mvjl be. Jecretly lied down to your net, 
who, by his crowing, zi it! draw others in ; you 
mu[l he concealed in feme. bufh or ficrcl plate % 
and when you fee any pheajant tome to your net, 
then draw your line, and tin net will jail ok h:m 
and take him. I 

To take pheajants by /hares ; when you have 
jtuhd their pa/Jage out of the wood to their I 
vjuai plait, of feeding, time plant a little flake, 
with a couple ofJnare.s of horfit-hair, one to he 
JIul on the ground Jar their feet, and the other 
about the height of then head, to take them by 
thtneik ; and in cafe there fl.ould be morepajfts 
than one, you mujt do the like to every one of 
them ; then fetch a comprfs about, and when you t 
are in a an tit line with the pheajant and the 
Jhare that you have fitted, there make a gentle 
noife to ujf right them. 

1 J by fo doing and Ji taping you perceive that 
th o Jicqucnt any place, you may then make uje 


offuch hedge, rows as are dir ebbed to take fowl, 
with fame lines and birdlime, anly plant your 
running-lines from them of a convenient height, 
and Jlill place one to lie. J/al to entangle their 
l 'K s - 

To lake pheajants or partridges, and to prefervt 
the game in a mau‘s own ground', liken you 
perceive an eye ojphe.afants, or eovey of par¬ 
tridges, frequent fueh and fueh ground, go 
thither, and in Join* place thereof, diflant from 
any hedge, bufh, or gate, about for ty or fifty 
paces, pitch up Jour Jinks, each a foot long in a 
Jquarc, and in the middle of the flicks flatterjour 
or five handfuls of cuts, bailey, or wheat, and as 
you walk through the grounds from the. Jinks, 
Jcaltcr a Jew corns, winch may ferve as a train 
to draw on the game to the g real heap in the 
middle of the flicks : now the pheajants and 
partridges coining to fed iu i ording to their uju- 
alc ujlorn, a ill joor. f >.■</ out the ttain, and conje • 
quent/y the great bail: they will not jail to re¬ 
turn thither next morning, in hopes of another 
repajl, again// which time let it be laid ready for 
them , and pitch by everyone of the four Jinks, 
a bufh if fur z ; if they eat the J'n end time, which 
you may djerrn bx their Jung, iwtu ith/landiiig 
the fur z-bujhes, then again/! their next coming 
n of fame lines of packthread, in Jorm rf a net; 
and if Jot at: this they come and rat, yen max be 
Jure to take them when you plea/e uith thefl- 
lowing device. 

lake away the flicks, Jui z-lufiies, nnj pa.!, 
thread, and then pilch the net J,ft riled as fol¬ 
lows. 

Tin-Jour main fvppor ter s of the net. A, Ji, C, l), 
mn/l be fixed Jlrong in the ground, that the net 
uay be h. fitlyfpread on the top : The four Jules 
of ’kw r.el miifl be ordered ta the fame manner as 
fall be now duet led by the example of one of 
them, at cording t:i the drfcription of the ajorc- 
faid figure’, lift up the fide of the n 7 defio tied by 
the l iters E, F, over the top of the net that is 
fpread, Jor the fide muff not he fat , but /laud 
ft oping like a pent-houje, Jappoi/cd by /mail 
twigs, the bottom Ja/lened in the. eaith, and the 
cord or verge oj the net T fling on them; then 
place the jour furz-bitJLes at eaik corner of the 
net, the more to embolden them ; and be Jure the 
runningcord of the net be exafl and right, the 
two ends thereof rnujl be tied to ajhong cord. 
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defer Hied by the letter G, which cord mufl reach 
to the next bufh or Jhelter where you lie concealed, 
but within view of the net: when all is fixed, 
f[iread the bait as formerly, but try once or twice 
how the net will draw, that upon occafion all may 
be in good order ; thebefl time to wait their com¬ 
ing is at break of day, when they are all bujy in 
eating the bait, then draw your line with a quick 
motion; and prefently fix it to the bujh where 
) ou are, and make all poffible ha fie to the net to 
prevent their efcaping. See Plate IV. fig. 7. 

If you would preferve a breed in your grounds, 
then kill the cocks, and keep the hens till towards 
Lent, in fame convenient room, and then put them 
out into your ground, and they will jbon find 
cockifor a breed. 

There is anothei way found mofl effectualfor the 
taking oj pheafants m the w inter-feafon, provided 
there is no fnow : Get a net in the form of a cajl~ 
rug-net. but larger; with the mefhes about five 
inches wide-, then take feme peas or wheat , and 
knowing their haunts , which will be in young 
coppices of about three or four years growth ; in 
Jiuh places feci out their path, and droppings or 
dung, which paths generally lead from the young 
coppices to thofe that are older; and haviug 
found out any path, lay about a pint of the corn 
in the place, obferving where you lay it, fo that 
they may come to eat-, thus do for Jeveral days 
for about a fortnight, by which tunc they will be 
fo accuflomej to it, that they will come to expert 
fame food, and by this means, all, or mojl of the 
pheafants in that part, will be gathered to it. 
Having thus trained them, and that you certainly 
know when you come in the morning that they 
have, been there, which will be found by there eat¬ 
ing and the dung, then in f itch places fet your 
nets, that is, one in one place, whi\h is done 
thus ; tie the top of your nets to a bough, then 
fpreaJ it at the bottom, and peg it down to the 
ground on all parts exc-pt one, winch mufl be 
lai/cd up above a foot and a half , like an arched 
doer, with an a/hen flick, then fix to the fold 
anh fiver at tods made of hazle, with the taper 
ends to the. earth, within the net, jo that the 
pheafants may come in by parting the /licks, but 
rot get out again. ' 

Having thus fet your nets, whiih mufl be made 
of <oarje thread, Juch as rabbet-hays, and of 
a tanned colour, by putting them into a tan-pit 


cover your nets with boughs to prevent themfrom 
finding them ; and be. fore to fet them fume dif¬ 
iance in the wood. The ufe. of thefr nets, la/l 
mentioned, is from the beginning of May to the 
latter end of October*. 

Method oi taking pheafant powis with In-nets. 
When you have found an eye of them, place your 
nets acrofs the little paths and ways they haw 
made, which are much likeJheep-tracks ; and if 
poffible, you fhould find onz of their principal 
haunts, which may be eafily known by the bear, 
nefs of the ground, their mulings, and the feathers 
which lie fcattered about ; and always take, the 
wind with you,for it is their cuflom to run 
down the wind; place the nets hollow, loaf, end 
circular-wife, the nearer part mufl be faftened to 
the ground, and the upper fide lies hollow, fo 
that when any thing rufhes in, il may fall and 
entangle it. 

Having fo fxed the net go to the haunts, and if 
you find the eye faltered, with your call draw 
them together , and when you find that they be - 
gin to t luck and pipe, one another, then forbear 
calling, and take an mfirument by fame called 
a driver. fSee Plate IV.fig. 6 .) which is made ,f 
fining nkite wands, or ofiers, J'urh as bajket-rc.i- 
kers ufe, which mufl be Jet in a handle : it mud 
be twijled 01 bound about with final! of,a .c. ac¬ 
cording to the. figure. With this dr rvefo fieri 
as you fie the pheafants gathered together, mu ,e 
a great noife on the boughs and bufus about you, 
which will fi f righten them, that they will all 
get together, and run away a hale dijia.net, and 
Jiand to harken ; then make the fame noife a fe¬ 
cund time, u hi eh iciV make them run again, at: J 
/■_> continue the fame tul sou have got inem into 
your nets, for they may be droi'e like Jhtep ; but 
if it hatpi.i:s that they take a contrary war, then 
make a t rooking nv:/e, as it i.C’C m their fates 
which will p r .fint!\ turn them the right va\,as 
you would have them ; but if. ujmg the duver 
fir;ft o'fierve fecteey, in keeping yrur/eIf out tj 
tin it /ght. let if they tfi you, they will mu 
and hide thew/Ucts /■; ho!. >, under Jhrnbs, and 
will not Jlii t 'i night. St iCiid/y take time a\;l- 
leifn re, for rajhnefs and over-much ha fie Jyoi.s 
the /port. 

PIlLKliM. in tattle , to remove : 

Take cab-haves or polypody jiteped, andg.ve it 

P 1 AF- 
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PIAFFEUR, is a proud (lately horfe, who being 
full ol mettle or fire, reftlefs and forward, 
with a great deal of motion, and an cxceffive 
eageruefs to go forwards, makes this mo- 
tion; the mote that you endeavour to keep 
him in, lie bends his legs up to his belly : He 
inorts. traverfes, ii he can, and by his fiery 
af-tion /liens his rcftivcnels, whence fotue, 
though very itnptoperiy, ufe this phiafe, ‘the 
hor/e dances*. 

Such horles as thefe, or fucb as are bred to paf- 
fage upon a ftrait line, are much admired in 
carotilels and magnificent fellivals. 

PICKER, Horfe-picker, is an iron inflrument 
fise or fix inches long, bent or crooked on one 
fide, and flat and pointed on the other, ufed by 
grooms to cleanfe the infidc of the manage 
horfe s feet, and pick oat the earth and faud 
t.'iat has got into them. 

TIGLOX, a domeflic bird, very well known, and 
led as well for amufement as the table; I /hall 
i hicflv mention thofc that are bred in pigeon or 
dovc-bonfes; fume there arc, for want of the 
cor.vcuicncy of fuch houfes, that are bred in 
coops and dove-cotes ; in general we reckon 
but two forts of pigeons, the wild, and the 
t-me , the tame lough-footed ones difTcr not 
inoih ftom the wild, only they arc foinewhat 
t ieger, and more famiji<ir: the wild ufually 
perch upon trees, being fchlotn feen on the 
ground, and are very good food. 

By wild pigeons are meant thofc that breed in 
woods, fea-rocks, £?e. and by the tame, fuch 
as are bred in dove houfes. 

It is an obfervation made by a learned naiu- 
rahfl, that the pigeon is one of thofc birds 
which, from its great fecundity, has in fotne 
ir.cafure, been reclaimed from a (late of nature, 
at:d taught to live, in habits of dcpcndance. 

It is true, indeed, its fecundity fee ins to be in- 
cicafcd by human afliduity, fince thofe pigeons 
il.at li\c* in their native /late, in the woods, ate 
not near fo fiuitful as thofe in our pigeon- 
houlcs nearer home. The power of incica/c in 
mo/l birds depends not only upon the quantity, 
but alia the quality of their loud; many in- 
fiances may be fhewri, that man, by a judicious 
alteration of diet, a/jd fupplying food in plenty, 
and allowing the animal a proper (hare of lt«e- 
doiu, his biought fume of tLolc kinds w hich 


feldom lay but once a year, to become much 
more prolific. 

The bcautious varieties of the tame pigeon arc 
fo numerous, that itwould be a fruitlefs attempt 
to deferihe them all : (or human art has fo 
much altered the colour and figure of this bird, 
that pigeon-fancyers, by pairing a male and fe¬ 
male of different forts, can, as they exprefs it, 
breed them to a feather. From hence we have 
the vaiious names expreflive of their fevcr.il 
properties, fuch as, carriers, tumblers, powtsis, 
horfe-men, croppers, jacobincs owls, nun;, 
rums, turbits, barbs, helmets, trumpeters, dra¬ 
goons, finnikins, &c. all birds that at full 
might have accidentally varied from the flock- 
dove; and by having thefe varieties dill im¬ 
proved by pairing, food, and climate, the dif¬ 
ferent fpecics have been propagated. But there 
are fevcral fpecies of the wild pigeon, which 
bear a near affinity to the flock-dove, yet differ 
fuliicicntly from it to require a diflinciJe fcnp- 
tion. The dove-houie pigeon biccds every 
month ; hut when the weather is feverc, and 
the fields covered with fnow, it muft be fuj-- 
plied with food. At other .imes it may be left 
to itfeif; and generally repays the owner for 
his protedtion. The pigeon lavs two white 
egg , which produce young ones ol different 
fexes. When the eggs are laid, the female fits 
fifteen days, not including the three days (he is 
employed in laying, and is relieved at intervals 
by the male. The turns are generally pretty 
regular. The female ufually fits from about 
five in the evening till nine the next morning; 
at which time the male iupplies her place, 
while Ihe is fecking rcircfhment abroad. Thus 
they lit alternately till the young are hatched. 
When the young ones only require warmth 
for the fit 11 three days; a tafk which the fe¬ 
male takes entirely upon hcifcif, and never 
leaves them except for a few minutes to take a 
little food. After this they ate fed tor about 
ten days, with what the old ones have picked 
up in the fields, and kept tieufuicd iu their 
crops, ftom whence they latisfy the craving ap¬ 
petites of their young ones, who receive it very 
giccdily. 

This way of fupplving the young with food 
from the crop, in buds of the pigeon-kind, 
dificis from all others. Tire pigeon, has the 

far- 
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largcft crop of any bird, for its fixe ; which is 
alfo quite peculiar to the kind. In two that 
were diflected by an eminent anatomift, it was 
found, that upon blowing the air into the wind¬ 
pipe, it diitended the crop or gullet, to an 
enormous fly.e. This was the more lingular, as 
there did not appear to be the lead communi¬ 
cation between thefe two receptacles. By 
what channel the air blew into the crop, we 
arc wholly ignorant ; but we have ocular 
demon II ration, that thefe birds have a power ol 
fwelling the crop with air, and thofe called 
croppers difiend in fucli a manner, that the 
bird's breafl appears larger than its body. The 
neciHitv for it in thefe fpecies is prettv clear, 
though the mcehanifin is not known. Pigeons 
live entirely upon grain and water : thefe being 
mixed together in the crop, aie digeded in pro- 
ftoitionas the bird lays in its provifion. Young 
pigeons are very ravenous, which ncccfTitaics 
the old ones to lay in a moie plentiful fupply 
than ordinary, and to give it a fort ol half 
maceration in the crop, to mike it fit lor their 
tender Ilomachs. The numerous glands, abided 
h\ an, and the heat of the biul's body, ate the 
mvclllny apparatus for feereting a milky fluid; 
hut as :iu l'.u»l macerates, it alfo fwells, and the 
crop i.\ confiderahly dilated. If the crop was 
filled with iolul iulifiaiues, the hiid could not 
ci nttai.t it ; hut it is obvious the bird has a 
power to coir.pids its crop at plcafure, and by 
«i:fchaig:n<? tin* air, can drive the food out alfo, 
which is forced up the gullet with great cafe. 
The young ufualiy receives this tribute of af- 
h-Hiou fioui the crop three times a day. The 
male for the moil part feeds the young female, 
and the old tcuiulc perdorms the fame office for 
the young male. While the v oung arc weak, the 
old ones fupply them with food macerated I'ui- 
talde to their tendei inline; hut, as they gain 
llrengih, the parents give it I els jm-p.nation, 
and at lafl drive them out, when a craving ap¬ 
petite obliges them to Utils for themfelves: tor 
when pigeons ha\e plenty of loud, they do 
not wait lor the total difmiflion of their young ; 
it being a common thing to fee young ones 
fledged, and eggs hatching, at the fame time, 
and in tin- fame iirtl. 

Though the coullaury of the turtle-dove, is 
proverbial, the pigeon of the dove-houfc is not 
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fo faithful, and, having become fubject to man 
puts on incontinence among its other domeflsc 
qualities. Two males are often feen quarrel¬ 
ling for the fame miftrefs; and when the female 
encourages the freedoms of a new gallant, bet- 
old companion (hews viflble marks of his di!- 
plea fine, quits her company, or if he approaches, 
it is only to chailifc her. Many inftauces have, 
been known when two males, being diflTatisficd 
with their rcfpeclivc mates, have thought fit to 
make an exchange, and have lived in peace and 
fiiendiln'p wiili the newobjeftsof their choice. 
So rapid is the fertility of this bird in its do- 
mcAic ftate, however incredible it may appear, 
that from a Angle pair, fourteen thoufand feven 
hundred and fixty, may be produced in the 
fpace of four years. The flock-dove, however, 
veiy rarely breeds oftener than twice a year; 
for, as the winter months approach, their whole 
employ is for fell" fubfillcnce, fo that they can¬ 
not tranfmit a progeny. But, their attachment 
to their young is much flrongcr than in thofe 
which often breed. This is owing perhaps to 
their afl'e&ions being lefs divided by fo great a 
number of claims. 

Pigeons arc very quick of hearing, have a very 
fhirp fight, and when purfued by the hawk or 
kite, and arc obliged to excit themfelves, arc 
exceedingly fwift in flight. It is the nature of 
pigeons to love company and alienable in 
fl >cks, to bill in their courtfhip, and to have a 
plaintive note. 

M. Duhamel aflerts, “that pigeons do no* 
feed upon the green corn, and that their bills 
have not ftrength enough to fcarch for its feeds 
in the earth ; but only pick up the fcattcred 
grains, which would be parched up by the heat 
of the fun, or infallibly become the prey of 
other animals.” He further adds, “ that from 
the time of the fprouting of the corn, pigeons 
live chieflv upon the feeds of wild uncultivated 
plants, and therefore confiderahly lefl'en the 
quantity of weeds that would otherwife encuin- 
bs-r the giound ; as is lnauilcfllv evident from a 
jo jf cftimate of the quantity of grain necelfary 
to feed all the pigeons of a wcll-llocked dove- 
houfc.” But the facts allodged by Mr. Wor- 
lidge and Mr. Lifle, in fuppurt of the contrary 
opinion are incontrovertible. Mr. Lifle relates, 
that a farmer of his acquaintance, who was a 

man 
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maa of Uriel veracity, a (lured him he liad been 
vitnefs to an acre fowed with peas. and the wet 
weather preventing their being harrowed in, 
every pea was taken away in half a day's time 
by pigeons ; and Mr. \YoiIidgc fays, *• It i> 
to be ohfe: red, that where t!ic flight of pi geons 
fa!!, there thev (ill themfelves, anil away. and 
return again where they fiift tofir, a”d to p*.i- 
ceed over a whole piece of rroun.i, it they like 
i;. Although you cannot perceive any grain 
above the ground, they know how to find it, 
asid confcquentlv commit great dcpiedaticns 
on the property of the farmer. 

I (hail now briefly mention the names and def- 
eriptior.s tf thofe pigeons that are moftly ef- 
teemed, and proceed to give directions lor their 
ir.anager.iej':. 

The ENGLISH POUTER. 

Th : s Lii -i derives it name from being originally 
tied in Engknd, and is a crofs-brccd between a 
lu'tfeman and a cropper; and frequently pair¬ 
ing their young ones with the cropper, has a !- 
ded great beauty to this bird, and raifed its va¬ 
lue among the lattcycrs. 
i h i.e c urnpoftd ol different colours are mod 
ePeemcJ, as the bluc-picd, b!ark-pied, red- 
pied, and y cdlow-psed. All thefe properties 
rife in efijinatioti according as they arc moic 
or !efs beautifully variegated. 

The HITCH CROPPER, 

This pigeon was originally bred in Hdland ; 
the body is thick, ciumfy, and fliort, as ate a!fo 
the legs, which arc leathered down to the let t: 
they have a large pouch or bag hanging under 
their beak, wliich they can fwcll with wind, or 
deprefs at plcafjie ; their cron lnmgs low, hut 
is very large; they are fo loofc-leathered on 
the thighs, as to be ftikd flag-thighed ; they 
ft Mom play upright, and (land wide on their 
legs, they are gia\el-eyed, and fntli bad feeders 
of their young, that as footi as they have fed oil 
their loft n:ea’ t it is ncccflary to place the it 
young tinder a pair of fmull runts, dragoons 
or powtir.g hoifcnun, who wi'l rear them wish 
wore care than ti-.r ir res! progenitors. 

Tit UP LG PER , 

Is alfo a native c. I Jo 1 .'an I ; it nearly rcfcml.les 
the Engitfh j owter, in nil its proper:rYi, oulv it 
is fmallcr; ir has a round crop, in *.*!■]. !j it g •. 
nerafly hides its bill; it has Anail ilendei legs, 


with its toes fltort and clofc together, on which 
it trips fo exactly, when walking, as to leave 
the ball ol the loot quite hollow ; it plays very 
upright, is elofr-thighed, and it is the ctillom 
id this pigeon, on approaching the lien, to leap 
to her with lo.s t.iii Ipread. from hence the name 
uplopcr is dc:i\c.l. 

Till. PARIS!.IN POUTER, 

Though brought into England from Btufic!>: t 
is originally a native of Paris ; it partakes of 
nature as the Englifh powter, though it is not 
fo well made ; its body and legs arc Ihort, it has 
generally a long, but not a large crop, and is 
thick in the girt. 

The POUTING HORSEMAN. 

This is what the fancy term a baflard bred pi¬ 
geon, and is produced between the horfemau 
and cropper; ami agreeable to the number ol 
times that their young ones are bred over to <hc 
cropper, they have the appellation of fii ft, fe¬ 
cund, or third breed ; and the more iicqucnt 
t!:*s method is praftilcd, the greater is the im¬ 
provement the crop receives from it. 

The C ARRIER, 

Is lather larger than molt of the common fi/.eJ 
pigeons ; their leathers lie very ciofe, even and 
(month, their flclh is naturally firm, and their 
necks long and flraight, that when they ftand 
upright on their legs, they fliew an elegant gen¬ 
tility of fhape fdr exceeding molt other pi¬ 
geons, v.Ini when they llaml ciinge themfelves 
up in an uncouth man'ict. l-'iom the Jowei pan 
r»! the head, to the middle ol the lower chap, 
there grows nut a white, naked, lungous flelli, 
which is called the whattlc, anrl is generally 
nu t ! y two In,ail protuberances ol the fame 
luva.iar.t llefh, liliiv* on each ftdc of the un¬ 
der chap ; (hi:, (kill is always mofl Valued 
when oi a blarkifli colour. 

The ciicle round the black pupil of the eyes, is 
commonly ol a red hick-dull colour, though 
they arc more cil-.-cmcd when of a fiery red; 
thclcnir ulfo cneonrpailed with the Line fort of 
n lie I, I'liigous maucr, whirh is very thin, 
gene!id!v ol the breadtli oi a (hilling, and the 
broader this 'preach, the greater is the value fet 
upon them ; bui when tins luvuiiuut flcfh 
round the eye is thick and broad, it denotes the 
cairiei to he a good breeder, and on that will 
rear vary line young ones. The gentlemen id' 
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the fancy are unanimous in their opinion, in 
giving the bird the title of “ the king of the 
pigeons,” on account of its graceful appear¬ 
ance, and uncommon fagacity. 

Extraordinary attention was formerly paid to 
the training of thefe pigeons, in order to be 
fen; from govcrr.ots in a bcfieged city, to gc- 
nei tliat were coming to fucconr it ; from 
ptimes ;o their fnhjcels with the news of fonu: 
imp »ru it ti.i;i.',:ftii»n. In this country thefe 
a‘r.cl iin lfi tigers have been made life of for a 
very fingulai purpoTe, being let loofe at Ty¬ 
burn at the moment the fatal cart is drawn 
a-.vav, 10 notify to iHfl.mt firiends, the flnmeful 
cs.it of the i.nh.ip; y ci initial ; like as when 
fome her ' was to be interred, it being a ettflom 
among the an* tent Romans, to let IIv an eagle 
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without any other in company, and they will 
fly four or five roi’es diilance, in a few minutes 
fwceping over a very large circuit for an hour 
or two ; this is what the fancyers term going 
an end : this method is of eflcntial fcrvice to 
them, efpccially when thev arc in training for 
the homing ufe. Thefe are the f >rt of pigeons 
chiefly made ufe of in this cour.trv, for the de¬ 
ciding of bets, or the conveying of letters, 
7 he true genuine cat fit r«, are at to;; time very 
fcarce, and of too great a value t > be flown, 
except upon great emergencies. There is a- 
nother fpccics, called :.!i * 

DU At', OCX-. 

It is bred between a t.me.Icr and a horfeman, 
and the aldcll fanes ers arc unanimous in tb.cir 
opinions, as to us bring of a baflard flntin, 
and that by frequently marching their breed to 
the lioifeman. they "1": acquire g; flrength 
and agility. This pi-eon ;> a:i excellent breeder, 
and makes a very tenth r ntirle ; for which pur- 
pofc t!*ey are Ire.pumtly hi pt as feeders for 
rearing of voting yowl; rs, Leghorn Hints, ami 
foine other pigeons, who, c.thur lueed ib fjil 
that thev cannot conveniently give t'.rir voting 
ones da.* attendance, or arc dviiititte of th .f 
na‘r.nil iuu.inefs, which is the charactcitfliv id 
this eiid. 

Thr. ttmpi.f.r. 

Thefe pigeons by their flight all *td great ta .f- 
faltion, lor be Tides thcpleaf.ua they vve by 
theii tumbling, th.- will frequently ihe to inch 
an amazing height i:i tiie .ur. as !■> tiknoit 
imperceptible to the kecuell eve : and thrte is 
otic peculiar property belonging to litem, that 
is, they will not ramble far like the l.erlema*’* 
but if good birds, and familia-' .1 to each orhci, 
will keep futh clofe company, iit.it a iiieht of 
ad.-'/an may be covered with a hr...dkervuie!. 
At tilts lieigln otpecialiy ii tbe w a., iv. 1- warm 
and clear, »iiey will continue op, :i the wing 
for four or five hours «:t a fltetch ; it is re¬ 
ported that foine well hr. .1 pigeons of this 
fott, luve flown for nine hems f.:;vclitvdy, 
when they have been tip at their bighefl pitch ; 
the favomiic l’vrt feldmn or iic'v; tumble but 
when they ate beginning to life, or iihcn they 
are cotu-ng «lo\»n to pitch. 

AIMOXD 71I FR. 

It is a very beautiful and \alu»L’k- .pccics, and 
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derived its origin From the common tumblers, 
which it fo re fern hies in fliape and make, as to 
render any dcfciiption unnccelfary) by being 
judicioufly matched fo as to fort the leathers, to 
wit, yellows, duns, whites, blacks, black-griz- 
-cled, black-fplaflied, Stc. 

The LEGHORN RUNT. 

This is a noble large full bodied pigeon, it is 
clofc leathered, fluirt in the back, very broad 
chefled, and frequently mcafures feven inches 
and a quarter, in the length of its legs; when 
it walks, it carries its tail raifed up in the na¬ 
ture of a duck’s, but hangs it down when he 
plays. It is goofe-hcaded and hollow-evcd, 
with a longer neck than anv other pigeon, which 
it cairies bending aftei the manner of a goofe ; 
the eye is encircled with a thin (kin broader 
than that of the Dutch tumbler, the beak is veiy 
Cion, with a final I wattle over its noflril, and 
the tippet chap pi ojefts a little over the under. 

The SPANISH RUNT. 

Is a fhort thick legged, flabby flefhed, loofe fea¬ 
thered bird, with a remarkable long body ; fotne 
of them mcafuring twenty three inches in 
length, from the ape;; of the beak, to the ex¬ 
treme end of the tail, and it does not carry it- 
fe!f fo upright as the .Leghorn runt. The fea¬ 
thers of this nre fo uncertain, and of fuch a va¬ 
riety of colours, that a judgment cannot be iorm- 
ed of the lott by the colour, though fome of 
the bell arc reported to be of a blood-red, or 
mottled colour, 

T’c RUNT cf FRIESLAND. 

This liid is fomewhat larger than a middle 
f/id unit, its feathers are all inverted, and 
{land the wrong way ; if this pigeon has its 
fancycrs, it mull be bccaufe it is uncommon 
and dilguftful, for the bird really makes a 
fjjgl.tfnl appearance ; they are at preheat veiy 
iturge in this country. 

The JRVMPLTER. 

This pigeon is neatly as big as a middle fixed 
runt, and very like it in fitape and make ; its 
legs and feet are covered with feathers; the 
crown of its head is very round, like that of 
the finuikin ar.d nui?, only it is larger, and the 
larger the head is, the. mme it is elieemed, as 

being ufually iT.ore mcioiiouv ; it is in gene. I 
ral pearl-eyed, ami black-molded as to its \ca- \ 
thus, hut ibefurefl mark to diiiinguifli a good I 


trumpeter, is the tuft of feathers which fprotrt 
from the root of the beak, and the larger this 
tuft grows, the greater is the value fet upon the 
bird. The more falacious it is the more it will 
trumpet; it derives its name from its imitating 
the found of a trumpet after playing, which it 
always does iu the fpring of the year. 

This bird and the enfuing fpecics of pigeons, 
ate by the funev denominated to vs. 

' Tie SPOT. 

It has its name from a (pot juft above its beak, 
upon the top of its head ; .the tail feathers are 
for the moll part of the fame colour with the 
fpot, but the body is generally all white. 

The LAUGHER. 

This bird in fliape and make very much refem- 
bles a middle fixed rum ; its plumage is gene¬ 
rally red.mottled, but lomctimes it is blue, and 
it has a veiy bright dear pearl eye, inclining to 
white. 

The NUN. 

Its head is altnofl covered with a veil of feathers, 
which gives it the name of the nun. Its body 
is chiiflv all white, its head, tail, and the fix 
flight feathers of i's wings Ihould be entirely 
red, yellow, or black ; that is, when its Ivad 
is ied, its flight and tail ihould be red alfo, and 
when its head is \ cl low*, its flight and tail (If mid 
lie yellow, and when its head is black, its li.ght 
and tail ihould alio he of the fame colour. 

The HERMIT. 

Is fomething larger than the nun ; the head, 
tail, and flight feathers ol ili.r wings, for the 
moll part, picfcrve an unifoimity of colour, 
cilhci yellow', red, blue, oi black, but all the 
jcilof its body is gciiciallv white, !o that the 
n.oft material difference between i; and the nun 
is, the former has no hood on the bark part of 
the head, am! is frc.juetrlv gravel-eyed. 

The J.U01UNE. 

Is ufually called for fbortnefs, the jack ; it has 
a range of inverted feathers on the back part of 
its head, which turns towards the neck, like the 
cap or cowl of a monk, I tom hence this bird 
derives its name of jacobinc, or capper, as fome 
call it; the religious of that oulcr wearing 
cowls or caps, joined to their garments for the 
cuvciilift ul their heads. 

7 h r HUFF. 

1 Lem If has a longer beak, and larger head, it is 
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aTfo rather a larger pigeon than the laft ; the 
iiidcs of its eyes are in fume of a gravel, in 
others of a pearl colour; the chain does not 
flow fo near to the (boulders of its wings, 
though both the hood and chain arc longer, 
but arc nothing near fo compatt as the others, 
and are cafily difturbed with every pufl'of wind, 
llicv jikcwil’c fall more backward off the head, 
in a rumpled difeorapofed form, and from 
this the pigeon receives its name. 

The TURBIT. 


It is a final 1 pigeon very little bigger than a 
jucohiin:; it has a round button head, and the 
(hos ier the beak is the better ; it has a tuft of 
feathers glowing from thchteafl, which opens 
and fpreads both ways, fprouting Out like the 
chiiteiitn of a fliiit : this is called the purle, it 
has alfo a gullet which reaches from the back 
to the put If; this hit cl is admired according to 
the largncfs of its puilc. 

Th.- OJTL, 

I., rather lefs than ajacoliue, with a gravel-etc, 
fctid a v: ry fhort hooked beak, much rclem- 
Liin:; that of an owl, ami from this the hiid 
tie. Ives us name. The puilc in tLis bird is ra- 
t c: h.rgci. and opens, and expand.. iifclf more 
li .c a lofe, than that of the turbit’s ; but in 
wtry otd.c. rcfpoCf, both in flt.ipe, make, ;:::J 
plunsago. iltis bird is fo very like the t;i:b:t,lbc 
1 1 \ccrlc\l, us to render u::v luithvi ilcfciin- 

tic :t iiivdivi... 


ji - c.:nrn:y. 

Ti.:s L< r:l, like the jacobim, receives its name 
iioai ano.her older of Lv.rc-hi a-ded tunuufiics : 
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its iiv-vki hanging like a hoi fe's tnnue ; it has a 
cl ’ua leg and loot, and its plumage ts always 
bias’ or i lack p-i-d. 

n.- /vrxer. 


Is in fer many rel'peiis like tlu* finnthin, that 
little more .remains to be fuld about it, than t>> 

IsO. jl. (1 K 


point out the difference between them ; it is 
not fnake-headed, and the tuft on the back part 
of the crown is wanting ; and when the wan* 
ton fit is on it, and it plays to the female, it 
turns only one way, whereas the flnnikin turns 
Loth. 

The BROAD TAIL SHAKER. 

This pigeon, efpcciully when Iu/liul, has a fre¬ 
quent tremulous motion, or (baking in the 
neck, which, joined to the breadth of its tail 
when fpreud, gives the bud the name of the 
broad tail (haker. 

It has a beautiful long taper neck, which it c- 
reefs in a Terpentine form, rather leaning to¬ 
wards its back, fomewhat like that of the fwan. 
Its beak is very (hurt, is exceedingly full bread¬ 
ed, and has a tail that is ci mpe-fed <,f a vafl 
number of feathers, very fcldotn lefs than four 
and twenty, but never exceeds fix and thirty, 
which it fpreads in a very (frilling manner, like 
the tail ot a turkey cock, and railcs it up to 
fuch a degree, that the tail appears jJned to the 
head. 

The XARROW TAIL SHAKER. 

It Is a Imllard llruin between the broadtail (ba¬ 
ker and feme other pigeon ; it has a longer 
hack and Ihortcr neck than that of the lad men¬ 
tioned l.iul: it has alio a lefs number of fea¬ 
thers in its tail, which it does not fpread like 
the other,but lets them full, as it were, double, 
the one fide folding over the other, in the na¬ 
ture u! a fan when three parts opened, and is 
apt to let it droop very much. 

The BARB. 

T! is bird is rather larger than the jacohir.e, it 
has a (hurt thick beak, like a bull-finch, en- 
ci ufled with a fmall wattle, and a naked circle 
id ,1 thick fpciijy red (kin round its eyes, like 
th.-.t o! the eerier ; when the feathers of the pi- 
rion ate inclinable to a dark colour, the irides 
.ne jcil, as is nbfcrvable in fcveral others of the 
pigeon tribe. 

The MAHOMET 

Differs from the barb in nothing but the colour, 
which is of a fine* white. In other refpefts it 
bears a llrong rcfcmblance. 

The LACE P1GE0X. 

It is about the fi/.c of the common runt, end 
not unlike it in (hape, but the colour of its 
plumage is while.. 

the 
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II is lcfs th«m the common runt, though very 
m'ic!i Lite it in fliiipc. The plumage of this 
I*iid is alfo white. 

The SMITER. 

'I l.i' }-:gcon i:i {hope, make, and diverfity of 
yhimn«ai!v k letnbles the tumbler, the 
ih-.r rxeenteci. it being a much larger bird. 

The CHINESE PIGEON. 

This bird in fi<e is rather lefs than the com¬ 
mon fwailuw ; the (ides of the head are yellow, 
hut the top and the (pace round the eve arc ol 
an afli-colour; it has a blueilh afh-eoloured 
beak, and the hides of its ryes are ot a line 
white. 

Directions for erecting and furnifhing a pi- 
gcon-loh. 

let it It a p-.-nrif.al maxim to place the front 
iaci;:g the fouth, or /ont/i-urfl, et.t ban* the 
Ttarni'j) quarters ; but as a trout is flu: out built 
Jot that pa ,/■ /• , si maybe fr oper to oh- 

ftrre, that any flute, r. lure there is roam enough, 
a;..-,- ii n Silt /:■ a;;fa :r the. pur pof. Some Ineai 
a i.de though the reef of the houje, and there 
ia\ a flat/at n tj the /tee. they think profei ; but 
m d■.;>■* this, J-iirtit n.'ar care mtjl be taken to 
r> :il (per fences to keep them f.ivre from the 
tats. A' vertheUfi, it i.. <y 


whole Tprirg and fnnvr.er, only In fu—ping them 
crowded in too ft.aU a loft; but in the beginning 
of September be removed the. fame pigeons tn- 
to a larger bit. and they bird veil, tven then 
and tin ough the great, p. par! of tie , n fang win¬ 
ter, which is an mdiffrut ibfe proof oj/hr bad rf- 
Jeels oj trending too many in too controlled a 
habitation. The renf'en is cbiious, p/acinus 
cods will often be. playing to, and fating tie 
others as they ft, and others that want room 
to ft will light for nj/s, and by this means both 
eggs and young ones are d<proved. 

In creeling the hading places, let/’; • fh l ves be 
at Lap fouitec:; in. h\ in he,;, hi;, or,/ the def¬ 
iance letircen Jl.elf and ft •'/ tarot y i; hes, that 
tail pouters may no‘ be. i . r .;pfiled to i rotu Jos 
want of hcij.t, and f oil their larrio.y, bx e ft - 
ting an ill habit if } taxing lou ; let po’tnivns 
be fixed upon tlnjr Jhelues, ’raving the 1pace of 
three fit! bjt:-:e<i i.uh partition, hating a board 
muled ag..tup t/.c/ivi.t, which f ita., a Hind 
on Lota fids ,/ t. i ' V partition ; ai d by this 
nu.ti.od tin re will be two ii'f/s ,n the length if 
ever v three feet, and the pigeons vvii/pt dart;:in./ 
private. Some place a p,nt,tion in th* t. t :dd e 
of ea./t tuff, a huh is o/ /,:n t, e in hind ting the 
young ones from r untrvg to the w a, e/,. / r- 
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Others a- 


u til ir f ound exceeding!', vfju! in a loft, and 
mil turp it tUar of rats and n. 'w, n hi, h are 
s <e.ry a'ef/ruclivr. to the pigeons /■? ii their eggs, 
lie tattfii! net to a er fifth the left, and ulimys 
alien.' at leaf two heirs cr h,,d ,/i ; piates ),r 
rx e> v pair ; fur ij they are. t romped for v an! ej 
room, the t wilin.t Jet quiet , nr breed jo well as 
71 h •'); th r ) bare a fujju in't\ of r • cm ai’viced them. 
It's runnel Litter illujlmte tun remain, than in 
the tof or motion ry.ven u\ Mi. Moore, u ho relates 
that Ae nos well titqii,anted «. c/h o gentleman, 
it ho out cf nine fan of breeding pigeons, could 
not uiijtihtce young ones, during tin tettrje of a { 


g it in , v t’.e left mil a,lout of it, Print., fly re- 
(ontnc :,.i tly i I. tiro . f the n ,:i • ti.eji.rr , if. 
p- ; ial'y for the 1 tier foil >'/,'■■ ;< a.-, a r i mg 
J,u mere tonx < nr nt than eith' r , ', f.c/.-r .-u-’i two, 
IN preventing t’i: 0,,;dn:t\ it /.'HirtinieS 

htlf pens t„ the p, •</•; pti>ro.i%, l x ihv.tl falh-tg 
out if their nr ft, and tin / el , f,> o’f;: g or /tuning 
ihrrny/ut s, and ai jo gluing them an opportunity 
tj being fed by other pigeons, as well as their 
pm cuts, n in, h is I.i me times the cofe. 

Let tv tx ri'ji lefurn i fhed with an no glazed 
r.i'ihen pan, or ft raw bafhr.t, both rj which are 
■made and adopted fur this uje, and theft:e fhould 
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be in proportion to the pigeon it i> intended for ; , 
for example, a pan proper for tt tumbler, or any 
other fma/lpigeon, ought to he three inches high, 
and about eight inches over at the top, Jloping 
like a wafh-hand lafon towards the bottom ; and 
(be/eJkould be varied in proportion to the ftzc oj 
ekeptgrans : in fixing the pan or bafhet in the 
breeding-place, put a fmall wedge oj wood, or a 
brick again ft the front of it, that the pigeons 
fun\ get on and ojf the rtefl, without treading on 
the edges of the pan or bajliet, and by that means 
tiit out the eggs ; when the hen has hatched, be 
cartful nut to handle the young ones, when you 
ft jut to look at them, for the handling ofyoung 
(■•geons, often biings a fcouring upon them. 
"The /.]/', ft is prrfercd b\ fame, as being much the 
vc. uni ft, and not Jo fit Ijrcl to crack the egg 
vkcn fuJJi laid; but the advocates for the pun 
jay, that thefe difficulties ate eajtiy obviated, by 
stficj-r Juf ply of clean Jit aw, or frail, made J oft 
and licit : the frail as it he i hollow, and lafls 
u gieai while, is preferable to the ft raw; for 
t a tie young ours are able to get out of litter 
nr ft, take hold oj the ends of the frail, andjhabe 
off the dung and filth, and the frail will be jit 
jot u ■ l* again : it is not impropn in this plait 
to infot nt the reader, that gt<r, elJlattld be ft fled 
on tie flu h ec and floor, which the pigeons are 
/on..- of f king,and it is ; rr\ uhcl> fomtjor them, 
an a’.o g: a s the loft a more creditable appear, 
atur, and mulct it much rafter to be cleaned, le- 
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j-tgtons, u ho me allund into it, i \ the t. n; t n ■ 
bails of heii.p-ftid, or tape and tunatw watt 1 
fin .-£■< d there ft r that put pc ft, and ft cam nily ms 
its defiedcjjtif. Sonic make tuofmaiiftangihg 


doors, on each fide, the trap. d by wires, called 
bolting wires, fo that , aigeon may get into 
the trap , but cannot return back again ; and alfo 
leave a fquare hole, open at top, called a lipping 
hole, which is made to anfwer the fame purpqfe 
as the Jiuinging doors ; but without the trap is 
fo fituated as to be quite, fecure from the cats or 
rats, both thefe are dangerous contrivances :jor 
either of the toft mentioned animals may, by fame 
means, as eq/ity enter the trap as the pigeons can, 
and if they once find their way in, they will make 
fad devaftation amongft the pigeons and their 
eggs. Some of thefe. places are built Jo wide and 
lofty, as to admit eight or ten people at a time, to 
Jland or walk about in them, and have two or 
three rows of [helves on every fide for the pigeons 
to irft upon, and ate defigned for to give room 
and air to thofe pigeon f that are not fuffered to 
fly abroad. When thefe places are fo targe tney 
are calledairies, and are of great Javue in keep¬ 
ing confined pigeons in a good flute of health. 

In order to complete tin furniture of the left, if 
tnujl be provided with proper bottles andJlanas 
for water, and a jo with proper meat-boxes. It 
Jkould be a large cgg-beii.cd rftafs be/tie, u ith a 
long neck, big enough to i ontain three or font 
gallons of water, though thejkapc tj it is imma¬ 
terial, for a piece ofpq/te-b.ard, nung by ajbu'g 
about thee inches above the bottle, will at way s 


kinder than from fettling an if, and n:r:giao it. 
Tits bat tie jkould be ft upon a thtce-beggcd ft, o 
or /land, having a hollozo at t • .‘op for the i .. 
to reft in, that the mouth may d p e>. J into a ft.ai, 
pan Ui.net >:.-at/:, i\ wki-h /’vans tlte water \t.. 
gradually run/tom the tn. u.'n et the. io.‘,,e, jup- 
p!\i’C t the fan with wo.' r a if aft as the /• 
ill hk if firs met-tea ■- seep the v../ei 
f > ji! .'woo!, and the .< ant wift j/cp rm,n.>g 

v ..n 'infact meets the mcutl. cj the l-oli.c ; tae 

re..-feu of c f obi .c-at, though an i\: atm 
ti. v r .. .Id bo t. fuel too f Jilcfophi.'.:!: tut we 
I o are not \ t • ft fed cj tins cou- 
tii,.r:ef, fo make a trio: .ft : t, and it wit. e.\p:n- 
\ prove the fuih .ft lias after!; on. 

I in i c.\ ft r ti, K.-..if.cu.’a l< nfade in thrfhape 

i'/ j? / 4 i l a’T t li foi'lti’I t‘si '’A, 1 

ding: eg the grain, it mu ft ha.e a cov:’ a - 1 t-:r 
top, and tun it v :ll len r as a p'f/t n>.:r., ,<■’> 
then food: J'cm Lace the meat aft rends into a 
fhalhsw jft'dit boy. and this is ufadiiy fenced in 
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' with rails or jmalt holes on each Jide, to prevent 
them from flirting the grain amongfi their own 
dung, which lies about thefloor. Some leave it 
quite open for the benefit of the young pigeons, 
that they may the more eaflly find their way to it. 

Obfervalion son the diet proper for pigeons. 
The common dovc-houfc pigeon, being remov¬ 
ed, at it were, but one flep from a Rate of na- 
tiiie, is hardy, and will feek its own food, liv¬ 
ing upon aimoft any grain ; yet it is far differ¬ 
ent with the fancy birds that require fomc at¬ 
tendance, being much more delicate, and al¬ 
ways ufed to tender treatment: therefore as 
fotne observations on their food is necefiary, I 
{hall fubmit the following. 

-The pigeon may be fed with various forts of 
giain, a.s wheat, barley, oats, peafe, horfebcans, 
vetches, tares, rape and canary, or hemp feed. 
But of all grains old lares prove to be the bell 
fuited to the nature of thefe birds; for new 
tares fhould be given \ery fparinglv, cfpccial- 
ly to young pigeons, as they arc very liable to 
put them into a fenuring, though old tares will 
have the fame elfcft, if by any accident they 
have been mixed with fait, or damaged by lea- 
water ; lor though pigeons arc very fond of 
fait, too much is pernicious. 

Horfebcans arc eReemed the next befl food to 
tares, but the fmaller thefe are the better: iht-ic 
is a French fort, called fmall licks, which make 
good food, but I would advife thofc who feed 
their pigeons with beans, foniciintes to mix a 
few vetches with them, and to have all the 
besns fplit. 

lVhea‘, bat ley, oats, and peafe, ought only to be 
given now and th.n for a change ojdiet, as they 
are. v'ty fulfil to four them. Thete is a mixed 
diet, mule of lares, beans and peafe, whit his 
called St.,tih meat, with which fora' jamsers 
feed their pigeons for cheapnefs, but care fhould 
betaken that the beans are not loo large. Rape 
and tanary, and hemp-feed, is a diet that pigeons 
are immoderately fond of, but this, for many fob - 
fiantial renfons, mufl not by any means be made 
a tonflant diit. 

Oifeafcs incident to Pigeons, with their 
Method of Cure. 

In treating of the Jifeajcs relating to pigeons, 
we /halt chiefly follow the fc.ntime.uts if the late 
Mr. Moore, who was not only a Very judicious 


fancyer, but alfo a gentleman of the faculty, who- 
fpared no pains to make himfelf acquainted with 
the difeafes of thefe birds, and to apply the befl 
method of cure ; therefore, without further apo¬ 
logy, I{hall lake him for my guide. 

Corruption of the EGG , in the uterus. 

It ufuafly arifes from the over falacioufnefs of an 
unmatched hen, and proceeds from high feed- 
ing, or fome other caufe, who will often breed 
eggs without any connexion with the male, 
though they feldom bring them to perfection, aud 
fometimes they do not bring them forth fo that 
they decay in the womb. The only remedy for 
' this is a low diet, if you think this diforder arqfe 
from high feeding, and to match her tq a cock 
in time. 

The WET ROOP. 

In this cafe give them three or four pepper corns, 
enre in three or four days, and fleep a handful 
of green rue in thcii water , and as this is very 
wk-.hfome, you may let all the other pigeons 
diink of it. 

The DRY ROOP. 

Is ufuallv known by a dry hit fly cough, that al¬ 
ways attends it, end is Juppe fed to proceed from 
a cold, to which they are very fubjed, particu¬ 
larly during the time of molting : to remedy this 
give them every day three orfour cloves of gar - 
lick. 

The CANKER. 

This ufually takes its rife from the cbiks 
pecking andfl'hting one another ; though fome 
fancy r sJay, that giving them water in a metal, 
or a tin v-.ffel, r. ill bung cn th.s diforders. In 
order to remove this take burnt alt am and honey, 
and rub the pail afftiitJ every day : but vhen 
th:s has not its d-fired effect, djjoivc Jive grains 
of Homan vitriol in half a fpoorful if wine vine. 
g:.r, mix it mth the forma medicine, and anoint 
the part ajfeihd. Some peopleflap off the ft utf 
and make u bleed, before they apply tie remedy, 
but w:gu'c ilas our opinion that the medicine is 
fear thing enough without that. 

It’hen the flrfh or wattles nund the eyes of the 
carrier, hotfeman, cr barb, are torn and peeked, 
bathe them v.iihflale urine for flvrral days ; if 
this does not fn ove Jut cefsjul, d.ffoloe two drains 
of album in one ounte and a half of water, and 
wajh the aggrieved fart; but when the cafe is 
very off Intuit , mix half an ounce of henry with 

twenty 
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twenty grains of red precipitate , and anoint the 
part, and it will certainly cure it. 

Pigeons are infefled with [nail infills, particu¬ 
larly during the the fummer months, which the 
fancy ers call lice; when this happensfin oak their 
feathers well with the fmoak of tobacco, and it 
will certainly defray them. 

There is another kind of [nail vermin, which are 
very pernicious, and frequently prove fatal to the 
young ones in the nejl, e/'peciaUy when firfi hatch¬ 
ed, by creeping into their ears, and hindering 
them from thriving ; to prevent this, /pi inkle the 
du /1 oj tobacco in the ne/l, and al/o over the 
young pigeons, and it will kill t/tefi vermin ; 
they a * t’ called the blacks by J'ome, and by others 
pigeon bugs. 

GIZZARD-FALLEN. 

Gizardjallen, is when the gizard /inks dozen to 
the vent ; the fancy in general think it proceeds 
from weaknefs, though we are oj' opinion that it 
is rather cauj'cd by feeding on too much hemp- 
fieJ. I know of no cure for this malady, uulef's 
nature will co-operate with an alteration of diet, 
which in young pigeons it fomeiimes dees. 

X. HEP-FALL E .V. 

Novel fallen, is when there is a fort of a bog 
hanging down near the vent. This difiemper is 
frequently de/j erntc, and if the giving oj' them 
clary, or Janie other flrengthening things of a 
/titular nature, does not effect a cure, l cun re¬ 
commend nothing that will. 

Pigeons are jubjtci lobe pup-arfid. as it is term¬ 
ed by the fancy. Thu uiuLiJ\ arifes either f rom 
a natural weannrj.*, or from a lecherous cock's 
mounting his hen too frequent: there is no cure 
Jor this, except /tying, and the put ting of them 
Jo met lines to motif tin m more abjlemious. Young 
pigeons and cut tiers that are not mucJtJloicn are 
tnujl liable to it. 

Some pigeons, as pouters, and croppers, are apt 
to overcharge or gorge themfelves, that is, when 
they have Jo fled lather longer than ufual, they 
will eat Jack a quantity that they cannot digefl 
it,, but u ill flay and corrupt in the crop, and be 
the death of the pigeon i when this happens, take 
the enfutng advue; put the gorged bird in a 
tight flocking, with its feet downward, Jlrook¬ 
ing up the crop, that the overloaded bag of meat 
may not hang dozen : then hang up theJloc king 
on a nail, keep it in this pojlure, onlyJapplying 
bo. 3*. 
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it with a little water now and then, till the Joed 
is digejled, and this willfrequently cure it; but 
when it is taken out of the flocking, put it in a 
coop or open bajket, feeding it but very mode¬ 
rately, for if left loitfelf .it will gorge again. 
When this method does notfucceed. Jlit the crop 
from the bottom with aJharp pair of fcijfars or 
penknife, take out the corrupted meat, wajh the 
crop andJew it up again. This method has of¬ 
ten proved Juccefsful, though the crop will loje 
its roundnefs : fame take ojf the crop by ligature , 
that is, tying that part of the crop that contains 
the undigefled food, tight round with a firing , 
and let it remain till it dropt off. This method 
never fails, but the Jhape of the crop is entirely 
ruinedJor ever after. 

THE VERTIGO, 

Or as it is commonly called by the fancy, the me¬ 
grims, is a difeaft, in which the pigeon flutters 
about at random, with its head reverted in Juch a 
manuer, that its beak rejls on its back. Tht v 
malady is pronounced incurable by m-ojlfancy ers, 
and fit baffles the power of the following remedy 
it is fo ; injnfe in half a pint of water, one ounce 
and a half of [pint of lavender, and a dram of 
the /'pint offal ammoniac that has been diflilled 
with quirk lime ; in the courfe of a day force 
dozen the bird's throat about a [peonfuland half 
of this compqfition, and if the lira' finds benejtl, 
repeat the medicine every third or fourth day, 
only Icfj'tning the quantity, and in the interme¬ 
diate dais give it a clave of gaAiik, or three or 
four pepper cents ; f after a trial you perceive 
no amendment, it zz ill be befi to kill it out of the 
way. 

Ui.en ptg'cns do not meltfreely, or aie at ajland 
in their molting,Jo that they do not throw their 
feathers kindly, it is a neverfailing ftgn of a bad 
flats of health: to amend this, the following 
method wiil be of /crime ; put them inJome warm 
place, and pull oi.t their tailfeathers, mixing a 
good quantity if hempfetd with their common 
f ood, atjo a little clary or fajfron thrown into 
their water , though feme prefer cochineal, or cl- 
der.berries for this ufe. Pigeons are alje liable 
to a fcouring, paiticul&rly in molting time, 
which makes them very weak,faint and thin : as 
a remedy for this, give them pump-water with a 
lump of chalk in it, or force the quantity of two 
hofe-bcans down their throats every day; if this. 

6 L. f*il*- 
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Jails, pour fomt fmith's forge water down their 
throats, which is vety binding. The grit that 
remains in the trough under a grindJ1 one, where 
they grind edge tools, is ; cry good for a fc ouring s 
hut mujl be it fed in very fundi quantities, it being 
of a very cojlive nature. 

The drjle infer called the /'mail fox, which breaks 
o:. t in era ft ions or puflules.Jull oj yellow matter, 

< n their bodies , wings, and legs, is cured by open¬ 
ing the puflules, and applying burnt allum and 
and honey, or touching them with Roman vitriol. 
11 hen pigeons arejuk, heavy, or drooping their 
uings, give the-n once a day, a couple offpiders 
s oiled up in bullet, and if you think it JaJe to ven¬ 
ture them, let them fly. 

When pigeons are lame, or the ball of their foot 
/welled, either from cold, the being cut with gfq/s 
or auy other accident, fpreadfume Venice turpen¬ 
tine on a piece of brown paper, put it to the part 
affeded, and it will heal in a few days. 

THE FLESH WEN, ' 

I > a fl'Jliv tumor, whuh arifes on the joints of 
the legs or wing i ; th.s may be either opened ot 
ct f off ; J opened, tale out the hernd, end unfit 
u w.th allum and wai-t ; ij out i ff , the part 
r.i,i \ be aft. v. • a rdt h al-d ;nth alntojl anxfaivt. 
THE DONE WEN. 

/.. l.ai J iunioitt, graving upon the joints at 
the Lyl; this is i :ry rarely t ured, and the bird 
affected with it will not breed; fame attempt to 
cure it with a mixture of black foap and quick 
lime; but if this is fujfcred to lie on too long, or 
made too flrong, it will eat off the leg, or any 
other part where it is applied, it being a Jlrong 
cauflic. 

THE CORE. 

This malady is fa called, from its refemblance to 
the «ore of an apple s it is hard, and ufually of 
a yellow colour interfperfed with red, and is 
mojlly feated in the anus or vent. This muft be 
ripened ; to ejf ecl whith, keep the pigeon loofe, 
by giving it a gentle purge of tobacco, a fmall 
quantity will do ; this wiltJometimes make them 
dijeharge the core themfelves, if not, when ripe it 
mufl be drawn out. 

Tkje birds, particularly the common fort, are 
frequently uJjUcled with ftabs on the bach and 
ireujl, which make the old ones Jo weak that they 
cannot Jly abroad in Jean h if food, and abjo. 
, lately kdl the young ones; the following recipe 


is recommended as a cure. A pound of dill feed, 
a pound of fennel-feed. and the fame quantity of 
cummin feed, an ou.ice and a half of off afalula, 
a quarter of a pound of bay Jail, and of common 
fait the fame quantity. Mix all tiff ingredients 
with fame fine clean clay, together with a fmall 
quantity off our. This being prepared, bake it 
in two pots, andfet it on of and in the pigeon- 
houfe, and the birds will continue to pick it till 
they art cured. 

The beft methods for preventing pigeons ftorn 
leaving their habitation. 

J. 

Lax near the pigron-hrnf a barrow full of loam % 
reduce it to the con/if! m e vfp.rp, bv mixing with 
water, but brine is bettei ; add to this a gallon 
and a half of the coarffl fund, a peck of bay 
fall, and a little fali-petie. If the loam is beat up 
with water, it will require more Jail, than when 
brine it ufedJor that purpofe. IJ it is a good 
Jandy loam, lefs fund will do. Where loam can¬ 
not be procured, clay will anfwer the. putpofe, 
but then much mote fund will be wanted. The 
pigeons will be foJond of this little bank, as not 
eafi/y to leave it. 

II. 

Take the head and feel of a gelt goat, boil lb -n 
till thejkfh pat Is J) om the lone ; tale thisjljh 
and bo.I it again in the /a me liquor, till the whole 
is reduced to a jelly : then put in fame ilean pos¬ 
ter’s earth, knteding the whole together to the 
con/ijtence of dough, which male into fmall /nates, 
and drx them m the fun or oven, but be canJul 
they are not burnt; when they are dry, place 
them in the mqfl convenient parts of thepigeon - 
houfe ; when the pigeons will Joan f.tk at it, and 
likmg-the tafle, will not leave it but with regret. 
Some make ufc of a goat's head boiled'in urine, 
with a mixture of Jail, cummin, and hemp. 

HI. 

Others make a repaft of millet, fried in honey, 
with the addition of a little fait and water : 
this compofition is fuid to have Jack an effttl on 
them, that they will never after leave their hali- 
tation ; and is oj great wfe in drawingflrange 
pigeons to it. 

IV. 

Laf/lv there is nothingJuperior to the true and 
genuineJu/t-cat, ij made as follows. Take ftjtrd 
gravel, brick-malet’s earth, ,and the rubln/h of 

an 
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an old wall, a peck of earth or if you up. lime 
infiead of rubbijh, half the quantity mil do j add 
to this a pound and a half of cummin-fed, a 
quarter of a pound of bay-Jalt, or falt-petre ; 
let-thefe ingredients be well mixed together, with 
as much//ale urine as will make a ft iff cement. 
Let it be put into old tin pots, kettles, or /lone 
jars, with holes in the/idee for them to pick at it, 
only let them be covered at top to prevent their 
dunging it. 

When pigeons are with egg, they are generally 
very Jond of lime, and is of great ufe in harden¬ 
ing the Jhell of their egg ; and by this mean t 
they are kept from pecking the mortar off the 
tops of hoitjes ,* though the damage they do is 
trifling, their beak being not long enough to loof- 
en any tile that is properly fixed. The fait and 
urme provoke their thirjl, and they being of a 
.■ ary hot nature, occafion them to drink often, 
which is of great jcrvice to them. The fir ong 
(met! aft he i.ummiii-feed pleafee them much, keeps 
them at heme, and allures others that are hover - 
tug about, andfiraying from home. The oil\ na¬ 
ture cj the earth, is a great hJp tv them in the 
d./i/targe of their fr/t meat, when the i art Jted- 
in •» their young outs ; and the gravel f our* 
their craws, and is oj greatfirvice in promoting 
trioeflrou. 

P.gcous arc remarkably fond of fait, nor is there 
a cure, for fearer any of the di/orders to which 
they are fubjed, without the af/ifiance if this in¬ 
gredient i which p'oves the injlincl the wife 
Creator bejlows on animals, for the necr/farypre¬ 
fer cation of their welfare: and accounts for 
the extraordinary for.dnr/s pigeons have for 
the. mortar that is found in old walls, zchich con¬ 
tains a jalt little inferior to the common falt-petre: 
for which rea/on Jome place cakes of fait candid 
again// the walls of their pigeon hou/'es. 
Diilinguilhing marks of a cock and hen pigeon. 
As it is a matter of (oine difficulty to iortn a 
right judgment whether a pigeon he a cock or 
hen, for in this particular fome of the ahlell 
and heft fancyers have erted : in order therefore 
to clear up this point, I have drawn up the 
following rules ; and proper obfervance of 
which, joined to a little experience, will foon 
enable the young fancycr to become an adept 
in this particular. 

i. The cock is diftinguilhablc by his hiraft. 
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bone, it being always longer and ftouter titan 
that of the hen. 

a. His head and cheeks arc broader and ful¬ 
ler, and he has a bolder look than the hen. 

3.1 he vent in the hen, and the hone near 
the vent, is ahvajs more open than in the 
cock. 

4. In young pigeons, that which fquraks lon¬ 
ged in the neft, generally proves to be a hen ; 
and where there are two in the neft, the largelt 
u'ually turns out to be a cock. 

The coo of the cock is longer, a great deal loud¬ 
er, and more mafcuJine than the hen's, and the 
cock often makes a half round in his playing, 
which the hen fcldom does, though a warm 
lively hen wiil fome times Ihrw, and play very 
like a cock, and when lecherous will even at- 
tempt to tread another pigeon. 

Inftru&ions for coupling, or matching pigeors. 
It has always been obfcricd, that pigeons are. 
very lon/lant, fcldom or never /uing for a di¬ 
vorce, when once mated to each other, except in 
times oj long illnejs, death, or old ag *; yet it :s 
fometrmes attended with difficulty to make the 
fmc\ birds couple to your liking. 

Pi order to effect this. It t two ,oop, bebvr.t clvfe 
together, theft are commonly named moUlin* 
places by the fancyers, let there be a partitive 
made oj lath placed between them, that the birds 
mas fee each other, and it may e a fly be fo con¬ 
trived that the birds may feed out of the fame 
veffds : /'apply them well with hemp-feed, which 
will foon make them wanton, and i;hrn sou per¬ 
ceive the hen to fweep her tail andJhezo to the 
cock, as he plays in the adjoining pen, yea may 
then remove her to his pen ana they wr.: fen 
agree, /Then this convenience is naming, and 
you are compelled atfirjl to put tr.ern b> ,‘n 7. .to 
out ioop, be earful to put the coc-k in trie fr>j!, 
for fo’-r or five days, that he mas get tnuj'cr 
0/ the coop, particularly if the hen u a termagant, 
or tlfe they will quarrel Jo much as to end n a>’ 
itirconctleal/e hatr ed ever af ter. But a hen the. 
cock is once ma/ler oj his hoii/e. he a iti atu ay > 
maintain it, and by a Jlout and well timra rc- 
/i/htnee, make his mijltejs vet \ jeon sield to ids 
authority. 

irhcrt prg;ctn a>e ora rnatil: d, give t : .c>n id 
liber Is 1/tin iv/t, and tic pi n i’cgi c/jtxtng up- 
vi K.hat n ft they plea r ; but a ken yov ha: e a 

mind 
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mind to Jix them to any particular nejl, makeufe 
oj the following method. Get a machine made of 
lath, the length of the breeding places , let this be 
enrlofed with boards both at bottom and top: 
this machine may projed out as far as the loft 
ret If admit ; one of the top boards mujl lift up 
rath lunges, for the conveniency oj fapplying 
them with food; this may be placed before any 
nejl, and the pigeons put in if ; when after they 
have rent lined in this fituation about a week, let 
the mechine be removed, which ought to be done 
in the night, and they will not leave the nejl. 
The Jam' method may be pratlifed with fucccfs, 
in older toprei>ent the Jlrain from being vitiated 
by an improper tread, which a very wanton hen 
willfrequently admit of. Confine them by this me¬ 
thod till the hen has depefiled both her eggs, then 
let it be removed that they may enjoy ther liberty, 
till the hen has fed off herJ'oJt meat, when jhe 
s ill become falacious again, and muff be confined 
ms aheaj'y deferibed; and by this means the 
jlrain will be kept pure and unmixed. This method 
*i attended with trouble, and is only worth beflow- 
*’fg on the be ft pigeons ; as for thqfe intended 
fi t the/pit, it is of very little conftquence whe¬ 
ther they arc baftardized or not-. 

PIGEON ACT. 

Rx the l. fames, c. 27. Whoever Jhallfhoot at, 
tii: nr J flrcx any dove or pigeon, with any gun 
or low, or take, kill, or deftroy the fame, with 
Jetting dog or nets, or anyJ'narts, engines, or in- 
Jirumeiits whatjoevrr, fhall on being convifleJ 
thereof, before two juft ices, by confr/fton or oath 
of two wilnrffes, be committed tv goal for three 
months, or pay for the ufe of the poor goj. for 
rsery pigeon ; or, after his commitment, become 
bound by recognizance, with two fureties, before 
twojojhces, in not. each, not to offend in like man¬ 
ner again. 

And by the 2 of Geo. 3. t. Any perfon who 

Jhallfhoot at, or by any means kill or take, with 
a wilful intent to dejlroy any pigeon , heJhall on 
conviction thereof, by confejfion or oath of one 
witnefs, before onejoffice, forfeit aoj. to the pro- 
ftcutcr ; and if not immediately paid, fuck juf- 
ftce {halt commit him to the haufe of corrc flion. 
Jar any term not exceeding three mouths, nor lej's 
than one, unlefs the penalty be fooner paid. Per- I 
tins who are lonvictrd on this all,Jhall not be j 
ecnviClcd tj any jvrmcr acl, andprafecutians on * 


this ail muff be commenced within txqo months 
after the offence was committed. k 

The/e two abftraEls are given to inform the keep¬ 
ers of pigeons, of the laws in force to protect 
them.; but more efpecially to remove the vulgar 
error fo prevalent among the lower clafs of peo¬ 
ple : “ that pigeons are a nuifance, that they 
deftroy a great deal of feed in thefields, grain in 
the rick yards, and loofen the tilts on the tops of 
buildings ; that any perfon may fhoot them pro¬ 
vided that lie does not carry them away." There¬ 
fore the reader is defired to take notice, that both 
tlie above acls are unrepealed, and infullforce : 
confequently every offender is liable to the puniffi- 
ments thereinfpecified. 

PILLAR. Moil-great managers have pillars fixed 
in the middle o!' the manage ground, to point 
out the centre ; but all managers in general 
have, upon the Tide or circumference, oihci 
pillars placed two and two, at certain diftances, 
from whence they are called the two pillui?, 
to diiHnguiih them from that of the cenue. 
PINCHING, in horfemanjhip, is when a horfc 
Aattding ftill, the rider keeps him faft with the 
bridle-hand, and applies the fpurs juft to the 
hair ofhis iides. 

PIP. A diftemper incident to hawks ; it proceeds 
from cold and moiftneis in the head, or hv feed¬ 
ing on grofs meats in the rummer-time that 
have not been walhed well in cold water. 

CURE. 

Give the hawk with her rafting at night, a f cur¬ 
ing pill of agaric, or hicra pitta, for two or 
three days together, and waffi her tongue with 
rofe-water, and anoint it for Jour or Jive days 
with oil' of fwtet almonds ; and when the pip is 
thoroughly ripe, that is, when it is white andfoft, 
take it off with a ffiarp awl or bodkin, and 
afterwards anoint the wound with oil of Jweet 
almonds. 

If the hawk has the pip in her foot, then caff her 
and cut out the core or corn in the Salt of it, and 
apply a plaifter of galbanum, white pitch, and 
Venice turpentine, fpread on Joft leather, and 
tied fo faft that it may not come of, but yet not fo 
firelight as to hurt her, then let her ffand on a 
perch fojl lined, keep her warm , and drtfs her 
three limes a week tillJhe is well. 

PISMIRES in houfeor garden, &c. to deftroy :■ 
Take the flower of brinffone Haifa pound Jhlt 
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of tartar four ounces ; fet them in an iron or 
earthen pan, that will endure over a fire till they 
become red hot ; tool them in fair water, after 
dry and beat them to a powder, and infufe a lit¬ 
tle of this powder in water, and wherever you 
fprinkle it, the pifmire will die, or fly the place. 

PISTE, is the tread, or traft, that a horfe makes 
upon the ground he goes over. 

PIT-FALL, a cheap device, wherewith you may 
take a whole covey of partridges, as well as 
Angle ones, or indeed any other birds : There 
are pit-falls above, and under ground; The ma¬ 
chine rrpu-fenied by the following cut is a fort 
of cage, and made thus: See the plate* 

This device is compofed of lour flicks, or pieces 
of wood, A B, A D, D C, and C B, each about 
three feet long, and bored through within two 
inches of die end, with a hole big enough to 
turn one's little linger in it; they muft be 
placed on each other, in a fquare upon the 
ground, and let them into each other about 
hall the thickncfs of the flick, that they may 
hold together, in fuch manner as to make four 
angles; then take two ha/.le tough rods, about 
the hignels of one’s finger, each lour or live 
leet long, which mufl be fixed in the forc- 
nicntioned holes, trolling them over each other, 
that their other ends may be fixed in their op* 
polite angles, as the corner flicks in cages ufed 
to be laid ; then you muft have ftorc of light 
■ftrau flicks, longer than each other by degrees 
and about the bignefs oi one’s finger, which you 
tnnft compile one over another, the longed 
fii ll . and the (horteft laft, up to the height of 
the crofling of the two rods, fo that the whole 
will rcfemble a kind of bee-hivc; but you muft 
remember to leave a hole at the top, to be co¬ 
hered or uncovered with fome ftone, or the 
like, to take out the birds when they are in the 
pit-tall. 

\ ou mufl at laft bind the end oT vour flicks to 
the, two rods with ofieis, flrong packthread, or 
imall cord, and this is all that belongs to the 
pitfall; but for the creating or piling it up, do 
thus; Take a flick about three feet long, and 
about the bignefs of one’s little linger, which 
cupfl be fmoothed above and below, then tie the 
ciul F with a little cord, to the middle of the 
• foundation-flick A B, the other end ol the 
flick i' G muft have a fuiall notch in it about 
No. 3a. 0 M 
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two inches from the end: then provide another 
flick I K, about a foot and a half long, with a 
final! cord fixed at the upper end thereof, where 
you may place another little flick II, half a 
foot long, having the end G ihaped like the 
fliarp end of a wedge; the lower end of the 
flick K muft be fixed in the ground, which be¬ 
ing done, the lore-part of the pit-fall D C, wilt 
will come to he lifted up, and then place the 
end H of the little flick under the cage to fup- 
port it, and the other end, ihaped like a wedg* 
into the notch of the flick F G, then let the 
pit-fall reft gently on it, and it will be ready 
fet, with one fide lifted up about a foot high. 
And the flick F G will be about three inches 
from the ground, .then ftrew your bait under 
the cage. 

The fame pit-fall will ferve to take fmall bird*, 
hares, rabbits, or vermin. 

When you have found that partridges frequent 
either vineyards, woods, or fome other place, 
you muft, before you Ipread your net, pitch 
upon a proper Hand lor yourfelf, either near a 
hedge, a knot of oTiers, or fomebuihes, that To 
your pit-fall may not be openly feen, and fo 
ftighten the partridges: When the place is fix¬ 
ed, take five or fix handfuls of barley or oats, 
parched in a frying-pan, or elfc Tome wheat, 
drew fome grains here and there, and make a 
pretty long train, ib as to lead the partridges 
to the heap; and when you know by their dung 
that they are come thither, then lay your pit¬ 
fall at the place where they have dunged, co¬ 
vering it with fome leaved branches, or broom, 
or leaved vine branches, if the feafon allows 
it, and lay down feven or eight handfuls of 
corn under it, with a long train ; the partridges 
having been regaled there before, will not fail 
Toon to get under the cage to eat, and being 
greedy will jump upon one another, ib that 
coming to touch the little flick F G, which 
keeps the machine extended, it will by that 
xneans fall upon them. When the covey is 
large, fome often happen to be without the 
reach of the pit-fall, but he that is dextrous at 
this fpot, will know how to catch them another 
time.* 

The two figures following deferibe the pit-fall 
two ways ; the firft (hews how ’tis extended 
front-ways, and the other lidc-ways, and they 

are 
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•are tanked wU!h the fame lcuen ; the feu* r ® 
tUwi ^ou, v tYwi when AejitU\\tt\n^» ,n ^ 
<he covey hage, that you mull p uk a ftone upon 
the top of the pit-fal, the weight of which pre- 
vents a Angle partridge from Jetting down the 
cage or trap, for otherwife you way take but 
one or tm: This artifice is well known to 
thole who follow the fportt 
Be Tides this pit-fall for the taking of partridges, 
there are others of the like nature with which 
they take fhaall birds ; the former was above 
the earth, but thefe, in, and under it, and are 
excellent lot taking black-birds, thruihes, field¬ 
fares, and the like birds that feed upon worms. 
The bell time for this [port, it firom the begin¬ 
ning of November to the end of March; the 
device is cheap,profitable, and pretty common; 
ncverthelefs, in order to omit nothing that may 
be ufeful in this work, the following figures 
will demonftrate it to you. viz 
The figure marked A, is a plain paddle-ftaff, 
fuch as cuntrymen ufe to cary in their bands as 
they go about their grounds; with this you are 
to cut up turfs, with which the pit-fal is to be 
clofcd, which turf muft at Jeaft be cut two 


MUTISM ^ 

er E which mud be four or five inches thick the big- 
and get fide to belaid ever the Urged fide of the 

[Tore- Take the end S of your little flick, and lay the 

„ P ; he flat fide on the place M. upon the end of the 

c but flick which is pricked into lhe 8 rouui : 
n to place the end Z of your forked flick into the 
notch S, and lay on the turf, making the endol 
dges, the forked flick marked Y, to be jufl under the 

diich place of the turf marked JC, then move and 

ibove place the fraall flick which holds the fork, in 

I are fuch manner, that by the leaft bird that come to 

field- tread upon the end of the flicks, the turf may 

arms. fall down, and Io catch the birds in the bole, 

egin- That you may induce the birds to come to your 

; the pit-falls, get fome earth-worms, and flick four 

mon; or five of them through the body with fome 

t may long thorns, or fin all flicks for that purpofe, 

gures and to get them in your pits to be feen by the 

birds that come near it; and take care that the 
-ftaff, birds cannot come to the pits any other way 

ids as then that marked O* You may plant a little 

>u are hedge-row of fliort flicks about the two fides of 

to be the pit. If it be hard frofiy weather, flir up 

: two fome frefii earth about the fore front of the pit. 


inches huger than the pit; the faid paddle may which will much entice tlie birds to come, 

likewife ferve to dig your pits, which fhouid There is another fort of pit-fal which is not fo 

always be made in the fun, near fome hedge troublefome as the former, and not fo many 

where birds frequent: They may alfo be made flicks or devices required; you may ufe it in 

in great woods, near holly-bufbes, for birds in any hedge, both, tree, or the like, and in all 

hard weather refort to fuch places, in expefta- weathers, ‘Tis to be made and ufed according 

lion of worms,, by picking up and removing to the following defeription. 
dead Jeaves that lie on the ground ; the holes Take a holly-flick about the bignefs of one’s 

may be about feven inches deep, on the oppofite finger, and about a foot and a half long, alfo 

fide let it be about four ur five inches long, as another flick of the fame bignefs, but about two 

is defigtied by the letter O, and from X to O, . inches fliorcer, bend them both like a bow, with 
there maybe a diftance of about fix inches; a good double packthread, between which place 

then take a finali ftirk X, being tapered, or rut a certain flat flick, about eighteen inches long 

final) by degrees, prick the finall end X into the as the letters PM, KG, do denote; then tie 

fide of the ph marked M, and let the end V lie the end of the faid flick G to the middle of the 

upon the ground ; then have another flick lefler bow, to try if it be right, and with one 

marked as S T, about the bignefs of a iwan’s hand hold the end P of tha flat flick, and with 

quill, and four inches long, winch eut flat and the other hand pull the lefler bow towards you, 

fmodih on one fide, and cut a notch at the end and if when you let it fly back it retdrns with 

S on the other fide. good force, it is a fign 'tis well done. 

In the next place yon muft have a forked flick Then tie upon your flat flick, about three inches 

marked as Y, and Z, fomething bigger than the from the end of it, at the letter P, a finall pack- 

-other flicks, and about five or fix inches long, thread about nine inches long, and as big as a 

the end Z being eut tike the end of a wedge. good quill, between the faid paekth read at P 

The next thing is to make ufe of your turfs, and the letter K, about the letter M tie the 

thread 
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thread double, as NO. then fpread a final] net to move them: and this though U it called 


over two bows,and let the whole be like a fold, 
ing-ftool: The way to bend it is thus, lilt up 
the greater ot the boars, and bring it over 
the little flick Q R, then pals athwart the net 
the double thread N O, with the bait fattened 
therein at N, and opening the end O, put it on 
the end of the flick R, and it is ready fet. 

For the better comprehending it, there are three 
figures deferibed, (the letters arc all the fame) 
one (hews how to make it, the other how to 
bend it or fet it, and the laft ihews it ready 
bent. 

When you fix it in any place, drew forae leaves 
behind it, and alfo upon the bottom of it before, 
to the end the birds may not unbend it, except 
in the fore-part: you mutt bait according to the 
different feafons and natures of thofe birds you 
defign to take ; in May and Jane, for pies and 
jays, in gardens and orchards, cither two or 
three cherries, or a peice or two of green pear 
or apple, may do well: In winter, for black¬ 
bird*, thrufhes, or the like, two or three worms 
will do the bufinefs j at other timet, and lor 
fome birds, an ear or two of wheat or barley is 
very good. 

PIZZLE; for the hardnefs or fwclling of a bull 
or ox’s, that is bruifed by riding. 

REMEDY. 

For the/welling of a bull or ox's pizzle, you mufl 
take holhoak, houjleek, and a little plant aue, 
andJlamp them together withfejh butter , and a- 
noirit it twice a day ; and if it be Jure you mufl 
caft him, and uajh his Jheath and pizzle with 
whitewine vinegar very well, hut if there be any 
cancer or holes in the yard, then you mufl put 
fume burnt allum to the vinegar, and wajh it ve¬ 
ry well, and he will mend in thrice diejjfing with¬ 
out fail. 

PL/VGUE, inJheep, fee Rot. 

Plague or any difeafe in the melt of/wine. 
CVRE. 

Brui fe long pepper, coriander feed and Ginger, 
half an ounce each ; boil them in milk with an 
ounce of camomile. Jfotoer, and give it hot at three 
times at three hours difiance. 

PLANET-STRUCK, in horfes : this diftemper 
takes a horfe's limbs away on a fudden, fo that 
they remain fome time in the fame poflurc they 
dM at the time of the feicure, be not being able 


by the Englifb planet-ftruck and by the French 
furprias, yet it is no other than die efifeQs of 
heat and cold ; and whether of this it is, may be 
thus perceived; 

If it be cold, then it is difeernedfometime before 
by hisfnuffiing and ratling in the head, which 
denotes that coldJlcgmclic humours do affault the 
brain : And if from heat, then it may be perceived 
by the drynefs of the tongue, the fcorching of the 
breath, clear breathing, and the like, then is the 
malady in the blood, compofed of crudities nnd 
grofs humours, for the JirJl, anoint his temples 
with the oil of Petroleum, and give him an ounce 
of Laferpitium in a pint of Canary, and half a 
pint of olive oil, as warm as may be : And for 
the latter, having blooded your horfe, give him 
water and honey, with an ounce of Laferpitium 
and two ounces of melon feed bruijed to powder\ 
and let his diet be moderate, rfpccially if his body 
ab <und with grofs humours, that by aJpare diet 
they may wafie and confume, though fometimes 
indeed by extream fafiing this diftemper happens, 
and then by good fecding,ihough by degrees is the 
remedy. 

PLANTED, with Farriers, a term ufed of a 
horfe, who is faid to be right planted on his 
limbs, when he Hands equally firm on his legs, 
and not one advanced before the other. 

PLAT-VEIN,-sa a horje, is a vein on the infide 
of each fore-thigh, a little below the elbow, fo 
called among common farriers; fome call it the 
kafilic vein. 

PLOVER, a travelling bird, aboutthe bignefs of 
a pigeon ; it has a yellow, white and dark red 
feathers : his bill is black, fhort, fliarp pointed, 
and a little crooked at the end. There is alfo 
another fort of plover which is fomething big¬ 
ger, and from its alb-colour, called the grey 
plover, marked with cbefnut-coloured fpots; 
his bill is alfo whiter and longer. It is good 
food, efpccially for thofe that are troubled with 
the falling ficknefs, and a retention of urine. 
The fldb of it has the virtue to purify the 
blood. 

Plovers ufuallyfly in exceeding great flocks 
together, that they have been feen to the num¬ 
ber of thirty thoufand of them in one day. 
They generdNycome to us about September, and 
leave us in or about March; in cold and fro 11 y 

weather 
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weather they go in quel) of their food, on ( 
Tuch land as lie near and adjoining to the fea ; 
in thaws and open feafons they go higher up in 
the country, fo that their whole labour is to rife 
and fall, as we fav. They delight much to feed 
in ploughed land, cfpecially if fowed and hav¬ 
ing fed, they prefenily feek out for water to 
walh their beaks and feet that are full of dirt. 
When they fleep they don’t perch upon any 
thing, but couch or fit on the ground like 
ducks or gerfe, far from trees and hedges, when 
the wind does not blow. They ileep, indeed, 
only in calm weather, otherwife they pafs mull 
of the night in running up and down to feck 
for worms as they creep out of the ground, 
and then they always make a little cry, on pur- 
pofc to keep clofc together, for at break-day 
they all unite into one body, and fo depart: If 
in their flight they chance to fpy others on 
the ground, they ufually call them to them, and 
if they refufe to go, they make a flay, expeQiug 
fome booty. There are many other fowl that 
accompany them, as lap-wiugs, teal, and the 
like. 

DIRECTIONS for taking Pl.OYF.RS.. 

They are eaftefl to be taken when not intermixed 
until other Jowl, specially in October, foon after 
their taming, as being unacquainted with the 
mjlruments of their deflruflion ; they are a!fo 
tajily taken in the month of March, for then titty 
begin to couple. It is not advifable to Jet your 
nets for them in longf riffs, and continued cold 
Jeafous, but intermixt with weathers ; of all 
winds, the north wefl is the worfl to take them ; 
and as you ought not to Jet your nets in fbme 
wind.\,Ja you ought axactly to place your nets ar. 
cording to the wind, of which more will befaid 
■by and by. All fea fowl fly againfl the wind 
whenever they dejign to reft on land, and -there¬ 
fore obferve to fx your nets accordingly, -to play 
with the wind. 

There are many little neerffary things to be ufed 
in the taking of plovers j you mujl have two poles 
or Jlaves,.marked s and a, about as thick as your 
arm, and oj a different length, one of which mufl 
be nine feet three nukes long, and the other nine 
foot ; let loth of them be a little notched At the 
Jinalleft end, 

'J hen you mujl have two pieces ofJ'ome pipe-fave, 

4s marked g, ujoot tong, and three inches broad , 1 


and pointed at one end: in the next place you 
mujl have a couple qfjlaves about the bignefs of 
one's thumb, ten or twelve inches long, and 
pointed at one end, as that marked 4 ; get three 
other pieces of wood, marked IT-g each two feet 
in length, and about the bignefs of a pitchfork, 
Jharpened at the end: then you mufl provide 
your Jclf with a /'mail hatchet , marked 6, the 
Jkarp fde not above three inches deep, with a 
/hong head to beat in the Jlaves,: you mufl have 
a bill, or large knife, marked 7 ; aljo a flick in 
thefafhion of a billiard-flick, as reprefeuted by 
IT 8, which mufl be two foot long.from the letter 
A to B, ending in a point at A, the other end 
B C, mujl be a foot long, bending, audit mujl be 
cut in three angles at the letter C. 

In the fecond cut is djiribed a pipe or wifUe , 
No. 1. wherewith you call the plovers ; it m- y 
be made oj the thigh bone of a goat, or a large 
Jheep, and cut off at both ends, about three inches 
long, fll it at the end II with wax, at the ope¬ 
ning E, then make the hole Fplain under the bone, 
that the wind May come ; next make a hole at 
the middle F, jitfl above, big enough to receive a 
Jinaligoofc-quill, and another a putty deal bigger 
towards the end C, to give it the clearer found ; 
and likewife pierce a /'mail hole at II, to receive 
a packthread, that you may thereby hang it about 
your neck. Then provide a final/ panmer, nr 
ba/ket, as in the figure IT 2, fa mew hat in the 
form of an egg, which mufl be big enough to hold 
three or four live lap-wings, with a hole in the 
top to put them in, n ith Jomcthing to Jhut it, and 
a pally or cord to carry it. 

Be provided with three J mall reels, as reprefatt¬ 
en by the third figure, which fa ve to wind your 
lines upon : they confijl oj two pieces of wood, 
I, K, L, M, half an inch broad, and fix inches 
long, which mujl be bored near the ends , in or¬ 
der to fit the two Jlaves I, K, L, M, which mufl 
be J'maller than one's finger: you mufl pierce the 
two J/at pieces of wood in the middle P, 0 , into 
which.pul two other pieces which mayeajily turn, 
as you may fee in Plate marked Plovers. 

You mujl have a commodious Jack, or wallet to 
carry your things in, as the birds you have taken 
andMIled, thspacktbreads, andether nttffary 
u ten fils ; it is made of three pieces of J quart 
wood, b, F, C, D, A, E, two feet long, and an 
ini h and half thick ; they muji have three fever al 

holes 
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- kales, kaud?n inch big, take three or fourJlaves, 
three, feel long, and bent like a bow, which thrvjl 
into the holes in the middle marked I, half in, 
then fix one of the ends in the hole K, and the 
other lit the hole L, which fajlen with fmafi 
wooden wedges ; you miiflpafs the other two above 
and belofo in the fame manner, and place three 
flicks more, T, 11 , V, eighteen inches long, be¬ 
tween the two pieces B F and A L, which fhould 
enter into the holes made on purpofe to keep the 
ref in 'order : You ntufi tie two girths, leather 
Jlf$.ps, or cords, to the. fluff L I, in the middle, 
■ a dd' the other two ends fhould be furnifhed with 
ifyfijhoe-buckles F and 1); or eje tie a cord, two 
ffr{ long, to the letter D, by one end, and the 
other endfaflened at C^, and when all this is 
done, cover it with fome'cOaffe linnen cloth, or 
canvas, as youfee it rep re failed in the cut, and 
leave a piece of the cloth above, as ABC, which 
mufl be foved about a wooden bow ; it willftrve 
jt" a lid 01 lover. 

Sow: make vfe of another fort cf Pipe, leprefenled 
in the next tut, .j, being ncthing but a ptict of 
wood, Ijfei than one's tittle finger, and thee 
inch, « long, i ! ft ut the end, unto the middle T, 
wherein p \ a bay leaf, to imitate the noifi of Inp¬ 
ut ngs. Yvu mufl alfo have tv o rods, as in the 
fecond figure, euihfivt feet and an half long, and 
Jit night, light, and Jlender, kanng at the bigger 
rend B.afegJ.i/iefed, three or four iiuluslong, 
with patktbread, and /:<tty cleft to the tod ; at 
the middle C, that is, t,eater the g real cud, tie a 
couple oj pin kthteads, unk two feet long, with a 
peg at ea, h e.'J L anti I'., of the fa no ftze uak 
theformer at 11 ; at t?<>-J.t,«ll,yid cj the rod A, 
jaflen am :he> flcnuei pa, kthread, uith a double * 
at the end, to clap a!out the body cf a lapwing, 
and the ether end, ahiili n Jingle, mufl be a good 
deal longer, to Jaflen the tail oj the bud . 

Take, au holni-Jiuk, as in the cut ,5, about four or 
fiveJett /'■ •, in differ 1 ntJh ong , at the g 1 eat end 
oj ich■ jaflen two pegs, B, C, at eaik fide, 
about the biguejs of one's little finger, andfix 
inikcs long ; about a foot and an halffrom 
thence fajlen twopatklhieads, >ach two jeet and 
(in huff long,, with a peg atjtwh esid ff, W 
ohm thefante jitp with 

the main implements to be it fed; now ue tome to ‘ 
heat of their ujc. 

After having providedyourfelf befides thefe im¬ 

6 


plements, with a net ar two, which are known by 
the name of leap-nets, whofe mejhes are lozenge 
wife , and two inches broad, and whofe length 
fhould be about twofathoms, and eighteen inches 
deeps the bejl place to pitch them for plovers 
and fuch like fowl, is in large common fields of 
green torn, where there are neither trees nor 
hedges, at leajl within three or four hundred 
paces of the place where you defign to go to works 
if there be any water in the place, endeavour to 
pitch near it \ for plovers, as before hinted,, de¬ 
light to wafli their beaks and feet after they have 
dirted themfclvcs with turning the earth up- 
and down for feeds and worms : you mufl take 
care that the plat where you pitch be a little lower 
than your lodge, or at leaf! equal with it, for it 
mufl not be higher. 

Now fuppofe the plate reprefents the form of the 
meadow or field, and that the place where you 
defign to pitch, reachesfrom A to B, that the dif- 
tance between B, and E, be the [pace between the 
platform and your lodge, and the wind blows 
Jauth ; you mufl have a packthread about four¬ 
teen or fifteen feet long, andJaflen it to a couple 
of pegs. A, B; the pricked line A, 11 , is done on 
purpofe to reprejent this packthread, whichfajhn 
in the ground, to line out the place for your net ; 
then lake the billiard flick, AS, B, C, defigned in 
one. of the preceding figures, and beat the earth 
with the triangular end, as if you would cut it, 
and fo pafs along the whole length of the pack- 
thread, 1: Licit is about twelve or fourteen fathom 
the exact length of the net : when your border is 
made, then take away the packthread, and take 
theJJiorter of the two flicks marked a, and drawn 
in ike figures before, reprefenting the utcnjds ; 
plate the fmall end at the bottom of the border 1, 
and the bigger at number 8, not directly Jlrail, 
but bending at Icafl two Jed inwards, as you may 
fee by the pricked line It averfingfrom, the cypher 
1 to 7, which is fhaight, and not the tine 8 0 ; 
being thus It.id, hold it jajl with one hand, and 
with one finger of the other, or with the hand!: 
of your knife, trace out theform of it's pc fit ion, 
that it may rrjl imprinted on the earth ; then with 
your great knife marked 7, in the pretcuing 
figure, cut along your trace or border oj your 
[aid flick, and with your hatihei marked 6, cut 
out the earth between the two traces or lines a 1, 

8 0, beginning at the x. and ending with 8, in 

fuch 
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fuck a m,inner, that at the end t, the earth may 
he taken opt but one inch over, and at the end 8, 
Ji'ttr or Jive inches large, that your Jink may be 
fad as it a lien in a gutter. 

This being del’.-, tarry the other flith, the longer 
••f the tiro, unto the other end of your long bor¬ 
der, end plant it in the ftlj-fame fafhion at 3, 
ar.J g, that it may he, as it where, in a gutter, 
hie the other ; then take your Jlick marked 3, 
which dm e into the ground at the end of your 
two gutters, at 8 and 9, to hinder the two mam 
flit Is from beating into the ground, with the font 
cj the net ; drive alfo your two Jlicks into the 
ground about half a foot from w >nr border, at j 
nidr), a little im lining inznn ; the intention 
being to prevent your main flicks J>om returning 
back when the. net is flraightened, until the cord 
be pulled; befides, fhould you place them outward < 
upon the lines 9, 6, and 8, 2, it would be impof- 
Jrb/e to make your net play, for then, the more 
} on flrained the. cord, the ctofer would your main 
Jtrcks come under the other flicks. 

The next thing is to remove all the loofe earth ex¬ 
cept an handful or into, which lay on the two ends 
o and 7, the better to raift the ether ends of the 
main jlicks ; and then your platform is ready 
prepared. 

Alow if you make two other gutters, as 2, 8, 4,9, 
on the. other fide of the border, oppofileto the two 
jirjl, then your platform willJeiveJar two con¬ 
trary winds, viz. north and jouth. 

It remains, you JLou'dfix the flakes in the necef- 
fary places : the firfl that is behind, marked 14, 
which miifl be pitched /even or eight paces df- 
tantfrom the end of the border 3, 4, and on one 
fide about half a joot ojf; the fecund is aflrong 
peg marked 13, which ought to be driven into the 
groundfix or feven paces from the end of ike 
border i, a ; and as the other fhould be on one 
fide about half a foot from the palet f),fo Jhonld 
this from that at 8, and the lafl 11, mujl be th» ufl 
into the earth bthind the lodge, about a fathom 
off, more or lefs, over agatnfl the two palets 8, 
9; but f it bp a north-eajt wind, you mujl pull 
up theft flakes, and turn them to the otherJide of 
the platform, placing them at the fame dijlancesas 
before-mentiontd; and that at II mujl alfo be 
car lied to G, and the lodge E to !•', and all will 
be right. 

ff you intend to take any plovers, be on ike place 


where your platform is ready made, with all your 
implements , early in the morning. The follow¬ 
ing cut reprefents a Jnnple platform for a urfl 
wind. See the Plate. 

Place the main flick in the gutters, and take v out 
net on your leftJkoulder, or arm, and go to¬ 
wards the lodge, which is about fifteen or fixfeen 
fathom from the platform, and there place th- 
buckle which is at the end of the cord of your net , 
andJo go hackworks towards your platform, let¬ 
ting the cord trail all along: and being at the 
flake, or flrong peg S, Jaflen thereto the cord of 
the pulley T. ft that the pulley may be in a di¬ 
rer! line with the two palets or pieces of wood 
<), 0 : then when you tome to the form, let your 
net itfirf fall by degrees, and flill rrtiie buck, 
wards ; when you art at the peg behind, which 1 ' 
at R, flro.in the cord until/ it be right and 
flraight, and then Jix it to the faid peg, that it 
may not flip back. 

It will not beami/s to deferibe to you the manner 
of the knot, with whuh you fhould Jaflen your 
cords upon this occafion ; J'uppoJe. that the peg 7 
be the pine to tohich you have a mind to fafl.-n 
ynur cord 2, 4, take it in one of your hand > at 
1, and bring over the thread e in order to form 
the buckle or knot 5, which pa ft over the peg 7 ; 
then make another bow or buckle at 6, wherein 
the thread 4 is puffed under, and fo clap over 
your peg upon the lop oj the other bow ; then 
flrain the two ends 2 and 4, and your knot will 
be complete, and it will J'oonrr break than get 
loofe : you muff be very cxail and ready at it. 
When the ends of the. lords of the net are thus 
Jaflared, lift up your mainfluk P, Q, and phi: e 
the great end in the gutter (J, and drawing the 
cord of your net towards the border, force it into 
the notch in the J'rnall end of your main fli.k, 
and let fbmebody hold it there; but in cafe you 
have no help, lodge it in the gutter under the peg 
P, and drive the Jharp end of the billiard into 
the ground to flay there, tilt you go to the other 
main flick N, 0 , and there fix your cord in the 
notch at the end Af; it mujl be fo Jlraightrnd, 
that a great deal of flreugth may be vfed to get it 
into the notch-, then place your main flick in the 
gutter under the peg N, remove your billiard 
from your main flick I, Q, and forte your net t 
into the platform, Jo that it be hid under the 
cord. 


The 
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The next thing is to direR you in the placing your 
call.plovers and artificial lapwings, which mujl 
be placed as you fee in the cypher o o o: in cafe 
the wind be not dirt&ly eafl, but inclined a little 
to the fouth, then yonr firff pelt, or counterfeit 
bird, which is only the/kin of a bird fluffed with 
c hoff, or the little fluff, marked Z,fhall be placed 
half a foot from the border, and about eight or 
nine feet from the end the refl you may range 
injur h order as they are defigned by the figure, 
at about two or three feet di/lance from each o- 
thei : whereas, in cafe the wind be norih-eafl, , 
pljie your birds a good deal further from the end I 
h, that ts to fay, about fix feet further, becaufe } 
wild foul always fly againjl the wind ; and then 
as they ufualfy paft over theJlales or artifilial 
birds that is between them and the hinder Jlake 
11 , it may fo fall out, that they may pafs un¬ 
der the cord, for that will be Jhoiter by a thud 
part when it is let loofe and by half a part when 
the wind isffrong, which you mu ft diligently ob- 
ferve ; but when there is but little wind flirting, 
i ou may place two thirds of your birds behind the 
net, and if the wind bejtrong one third part is 
enough, the reftJhould be be ft * e, becaufe plovers 
trill came where other birds are. 

But as fat your lapwings, let them not be mixed 
uitA your plover r, but place them jufl by your 
git tin, as the J mall letters g, g, impart. 

The next thing to be difpofid of is your live birds, 
if you intend to ufe two, dtiveone before and the 
othei behind ; if you have only one, place, it in 
the following manner ; force, roar little picked 
fluff C into the ground, whiih is tied to the big. 
get end of the rod, and then holding up the lit- 
tie end t, fee if it funds right with the lodge, 
ai “l if./b, hold it a foot high, while you flick the 
tiro pegs ,1, B, into the earth, then tie u live tap. 
wing to 11, with a loop of the packthread about 
its leg, which packthread fhouid be prettf long, 
to the end the lapn tug may not hurt it firlj ; then 
put the tail about the end of the iod, and /often it 
u tth another packthread, and fa taking one of 
the reels,fafteu the end of the thread, ti Inch is 
above a quarter part of the length of\onr rod, to 
the place marked £, and the reel to the lodge; if 
you place a couple of lapwings, you mu/I place 
the other in the fame manner before your plat, 
form. 

Tour holm-flick mufl be placed about three or 


four Jothom from the border, and about fix feet 
above the lafl pelts or artificial birds ; to jet it 
iu right order , do thus ; drive into the ground 
the two pegs marked at the great end M, m fuch 
a manner, that the holmfuk may move like tie 
axle-tree of a cart between two wheel f : take the 
little end X, and lift your rod almojl fir ait vj.% 
that it may he light to the lodge, am! then J if. 
ten your two pegs II, I, in the ground, to which 
the ends of the packthread air tied; then faft it 
the end of your line to one of the reels, at the 
middle I. of the rod, and carry the other end i-' 
your lodge’, the holm-flick mufl be tied at the enl 
.X of the rod, and covered with fome boughs, 
ffrarv, or the like, that the birds may not be 
frightened at the fight thereof. 

This holm flick is nothing but the two wings of 
a kite or buzzard, which are tied u ith two or 
three hawk’s bells, at the end of the iod,for the 
purpef. which Jhall beffiewed prefently. 

The lodge is to be made after this manner ; take 
five or fix boughs, about threefeet high, andJtu k 
them in the ground like a hedge ; it muff be open 
at top that you may hear and fee the birds tluv 
pafs near you ; the perfon mufl be neither dad 
in white, nor any bright coloured claaths : she 
lodge may be cafily comprehended without gn mg 
any dejcription of it ; you may fee it in the /< /- 
lowing cut, which repiefents tzvo nets managed 
by a fugle perfon at the fame tune, from on* 
and the fame lodge ; the feat mufl be if tuij, a- 
bout a footJ'quaie, and three or four inches thu k, 
vhich put beneath the cord, in the place marked 
( , where your cords crofs each other, and where 
one may touch the hold faff J, g, to ft tain the 
nets : you muff lay a good handful oj ffraw un¬ 
der the cold, upon the turf, to prevent dieting 
the cord, as well as fpoiiing the turf and you 
had need of a good arm-full in your lodge, to kc, p 
\ou warm and dry, as occafion requires : you 
muff likewise cut tu o little holes in the ground, 
d,e, to reft your feet when youff rain your cords. 
Thtfi fame, things mufl be well ohfived tf \ou 
vfi but one net, rut he that will undertake to ma¬ 
nage two nets, had need to fee firff the mantu » of 
it, at leaff obftry* the directions j allowing. Set 
Plate. 

Take along cord, reprefented by the pri> icd line 
A ,1, which fa/hn at one end to the peg M, about 
two a r three feet Ji om the fide of the peg }’; the 

other 
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other end faflen to the peg H,fo that the place 
K of the packthread may be between Jive and fix 
fathom diflant from the end oj the gutter 0 , 
when the Jhorter of your two main flicks is fixed, 
one end at K, and the other at Q, carry the big¬ 
ger of them ten or twelve fathom diflant, the one 
end being fet at 1 , within half a foot of the pack¬ 
thread, and the other towards L ; let them be 
Jlooptddown, and then fix another packthread, 
ftprefen ted by the pointed line S T, which mufl 
be flrained hard, after which, with your billiard 
Jl'ck, make your border of platform, Q R P, then 
cut out your gutter, and place your pegs and 
flicks as in the former net. 

You may make this form fervefor two winds, if 
you make the gutters V, X, Z, R, juft oppo - 
Jile to the others, and then place your main flicks 
in them ; when you would change your wind,you 
mufl alfo turn about your cords aud tranfplant 
lodges ; as for example, the fongoing figure v- 
prefents two nets, which are ft for a wrflcrly 
wind \fappofe the windJhould change about, and 
turn eqflerly, you muft thenfirf oj all put the end 
of the cord M to the letter C, the firong peg A 
to the little p, and the flake H to the little m, the 
fiickB to the letter X, the other is to the letter 
V, and your net will then be fet to the eaft wind. 
You may hkenift tranfpofe the other net, by 
turning the cord Y to the little a, the firong frg 
to the little c, and that flake behind the letter A ; 
ycu mufl alfo turn your main flicks about , and 
make alow feat at the little letter h, and diefs up 
your lodge there ; the two pointed lines, a, h. i 
n, audb, h,p, m, do finally demonflrate how the 
netsJhould be placed when the wind is turning a- 
bout i your birds both alive and dead, mufl be 
Jo altered as you fee, and you mufl Jet two or three 
counter]eit birds before the fir ft border, with a 
lapwing or call-bird, and another behind the 
platform : the reft of the artificial birds may be 
fet before the border P, Q, and the holm-rod be¬ 
hind the left net. 

In the next place, I proceed to give fame infrac¬ 
tions when and how to call, and alfo how to draw 
the nets for plovers, and fuch like birds. 

Your implements being all difpqfed in good order, 
as already direded, betake your JrlJ to your lodge, 
having your pipe hanging at your neck ; and be¬ 
ing every way watchjul, when you efpy any game 
on the wing, give them a call, and caufe your 


call-bird to fly a turn or two ever now and then, 
as occqfion offers ; Jot the game perceiving the 
lapwings to flir , and fly from place to place, and 
and your other birds/land as it were feeding, 
they will be decoyed thither in expedition of fame 
food ; when you approach, be Jure you do not 
make your birds flir at all,for in that cafe, they 
would foon perceive, by theforcednejs of the mo¬ 
tion, that they weretied, and they wouldfly away 
for fear of being farprifed themfelvest neither 
mufl you with your pipe give them fuch loudcalls 
as if at a remote dijiancc, but leffen your note by 
degrees. 

It is difficult exadly to imitate the note, without 
good obfervalion and pradice, but as near as you 
can, call in the fame notes as you hear them, as 
they pafs by you ; and be fare not to let fly your 
net, unlejs they come flying againft the wind .• 
when you perceive they begin to defeend, and they 
come within eighteen ot twenty feel of the. platform, 
let go) our pipe, and lay both hands on your cord 
to lei fly with all the force you can, jujl as ycu 
perceive the firjl rf the flock between the two 
flakes K J ; if they are about, or above eight Jeet 
high from the ground, let them pafs on, for they 
will wheel about and take another turn, nay they 
will often pafs by you nine or ten times before 
you find them right for your purpofe ; you will 
find that, mofl an end, they will pitch a good 
way from your net ; if you perceive them Jo in¬ 
clined, make a little notfe to prevent them ; if ne- 
verthelefs they take ground, then got your afjij- 
tantfor it is proper there be two at thefport, to 
fltal out at the bach fide of your lodge, andJ'~< h 
a great compafs behind the plovers, and if you 
had far that puipofi your aitijicial flalking- 
horjt, or cow, it would be of great ufe ; but far 
want thereof , let him go on all Jours, or at leqft 
flopping with his head down t by ivhith mean i, he 
may by degrees drive them from fide to fide, with¬ 
in ten or twelvefctl of the border, at whichtime. 
let him throw up his hat and give a great Jhout, 
upon which they will take wing tojly over your 
nets, at which infant oj time, draw in your cord 
very brijkly, and take up all thoje that ate under 
the nets. 

When you have gathered up all, clear the place of 
all the looje feathers that lie on the ground, and 
then fit your nets again.in theJormer pojition, in 
■ order to catch more. 


When 
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When yon have two nets planted, and that oflock 
corns, da not prefently dratu, hut let your afliflant 
fetch a compqfs and raife them, by which means 
you may be offered of them. 

When you fee a greatflock coming, your qjfflant 
mufl hold the cord of your holm-rod, that is, the 
kite's wingt, and draw it juft when you. dire8 
him, that is to fay, when the flrjl birds of the 
fly low, and are within fix or eight feet of them 
form ifor as foon Of ever they perceive the holm- 
tod aloft, the loft of the flock will firfl pafs on, 
and all of them come within a foot of the ground, 
jo that you may take the greatefl part of them, 
wete they ten or fifteen dozen : You mufl be fare 
not to fir the holm-rod till the birds are within 
feoen or eightfeet of the ground. 

When fome guinets get into you nets, (which 
are not much bigger than larks) do not bufy 
your felf with killing them as you do the plovers 
one after another, but give them hard blows with 
your hat, as you wouldflies, for they will very 
very readily flip through a net that has large 
viefhes ; you will fometimes get above five hun. 
dred of them into your nets, and yet perhaps net 
take abve thirty. 

PLUMAGE, the feathers of a bird, or a bunch 
of feathers. 

Plum ac t, in falconry, the feathers underahawk’ 
wsrg. 

Plume in falconry, the general colour or mix¬ 
ture of the feathers of a hawk ; which {hews 
her conftitution. 

Plume to, to pick or plume the feathers off. 

Pluming, among falconers, is when a hawk frizes 
a fowl, and pulls the feathers from its body. 

POCKET-HAYES, are certain (hort nets to take 
pheafants alive, without hurting them, which is 
as follows : 

When you have found their haunts, place your 
felf for the better view, onfame tree without norfe ; 
and when you find they are there, flrew a little 
barley, oats, or wheat fir a train, and in font 
likely place lay five orflx handfuls together, to 
which they will come, as being drawn thither by 
the train- 

The pockel-kayes are about a yard long, and fix- 
teen inches deep s yam may al/o in other paths, 
place two or three of your collars of horfit-hair, 
in certain fit places, athwart.their paths, to-take 
tXtnoby the legs * and he fane to watch them v:ry 
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narrowly .* now the firfl that is taken will fling 
gle very hard to get off and will alfa make a 
great cry, which may occaflon the frightening a- 
awuy the reft that art near at hand, fo that nim - 
blenefs is irequijite ; befides if they be taken by the 
firings, they hazard the breaking the lines and 
their own legs. 

POGE,a cold ina horfe'shcad. See Farriery. 

POISON, a general remedy for ; 

Take the inner rind of elder, and longwort, each 
a handful, of long pepper and liquorice each an 
ounce, rue afmall handful, annifeed, cummin- 
feeds, and turmerick, finely beaten, each half an 
ounce, a root of garlick bruifed, madder two oun¬ 
ces s boil tkefe well bruifed in two■ quarts of ale,, 
beat infour new laid eggs, and an ounce of trea¬ 
cle of Kenice or London s when the liquid part 
is wellflrained, give half a pint of the liquor, 
as hot as may.be in a morningfafling} do it four 
times futctjjively. 

OR, 

Take a pint offlrong vinegar, halfa pint offacet 
butter or oil,, and of London treacle two Jpoon- 
fuls ; fit it on the fire, mix and give it pretty 
warm. 

Poison, in Jhccp-: 

CURE. 

Look under the tongue , if you perceive the fht'p 
to reel or flagger, and you will find a blifler ; 
cut it and let out the water, then rub it and the 
mouth with urine wherein bole-armaniac and 
fage have been boiled, and give to drink Haifa 
pint of olive oil in a pint of new milk, but Aeep 
theJheep warm-two or three days. 

Poison, in fame: 

CURE. 

Get may-weed a handful, ground ginger an ounce, 
anni feeds andJenneifeeds a like quantity, treacle 
an ounce ; boil them in a quail of beer. 

POINT ; a horfe is laid to make a paint, when 
in working upon volts he does not ohferyc the 
round regularly, but putting a little out of his 
ordinary ground, makes a fort of angle*or points 
by his circular tread. 

POINTS-or tea's,, the bow of a fad die. 

POINTERS. Their great utility and excellence 
in (hooting partridges, moor, or heath- game, 
which makes them worthy our regard, ate well 
known. There is fo great a verity of pointers 
of. diSenens aaake and fixe, sad fame goodof 
O each 
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each kind; that it ii no wonder men fhould 
differ in their opinion* concerning them. The 
pointers moil approved are not fmall, nor very 
large; but fuch as are well made, light and 
ftrong, and will naturally Rand. A fmall poin¬ 
ter, though ever fo good in his kind, can be 
but of little fervice in hunting, particularly 
through a ilrong piece of turnips, broom, or 
heath, and the feet of a large heavy dog, will 
foon be tired of his own weight. It is proper 
for a young fportfman to procure a dog that is 
well broken, and to enquire the method and 
words he has been ufed to by his former maf- 
ter, in breaking and hunting with him: other- 
wife the dog will have a new lelfon to learn. 
But if a young fporifman is delirous of break¬ 
ing his own dogs, the following is the method 
advifed. 

Having made choice of a whelp oF a known 
good breed, begin when about three or four 
months old to teach him to couch at a piece of 
bread, caufing him to lie, whilil you walk round 
him at fomc diftance, and come nearer to him 
hv degrees : when he has laid as long as you 
think proper, reward him with the piece of 
bread and {peak kindly to him. Teach him to 
fetch and carry, to bring a glove or a bird of 
any fort alter you ; always ohferving to cheer 
him with kind expreflions when he does well, 
and chrck or iptv.k roughly to him when he 
does not obey. JJ[e him to obey by whittle, 
and figns with your hand, as much as pnfliblc ; 
for it is a bad way to make more hallooing in 
the field than is neceffary. When you chattifc 
him, it fhould be with a whip, fo as to make him 
remember it, ufing a rough voice at the fame 
time: hut the chaftifemrnt (iiould not be too 
fevete, and the words you ufe to hint as few as 
poffilde. When he is about five months old, 
ufe him frequently to be tied up, let him have 
his chain off for half an hour or an hour morn¬ 
ing and evening. It is heft to give hiu his lef- 
fous in a morning before you feed him, with 
your own hand, that it may feem as a reward, 
the more to endear you to him ; but do not 
over-feed him. Take him out whenever you 
walk, fometinies leading hint in a filing; ftifter 
him to go a little before you, and femetimes 
behind : but when loofr, never fufter him to go 
far tiom you, unlcfs you hunt with kirn ; and 


oblige him to come to you at the word back 
or here: train bim thus by continual leflons, 
till his attention is always on you to know what 
he is to do. It will not be amifs frequently to 
fire off a little powder, and to make him lie down 
whilft you load again, which will not only teach 
him to Hand fire but will alfo .make him ac¬ 
quainted with his bufinefs tn the field ; for the 
neglcft of which he would frequently fpri:tg 
birds whilft you are loading. At fix, feven, or 
eight months old (for all dogs will not begin 
to hunt alike early) take him into the field the 
latter end of Auguft ; and if you have au old 
ftaunch pointer, take him with you at firfl to 
teach the other to hunt off. When your old 
dog makes a point, if the young one be not near, 
bring him up by degrees 'till lie fpringth: birds 
and let him enjoy the feent, which will encou¬ 
rage him to hunt. When you find he knows birds, 
and will hum, it is bed to take him out alone; 
obferve which way the wind lies, and if you can 
conveniently, enter on that fide of the piece 
you intend to hunt in, which is oppofite the 
wind, and do not fufler your dog to go in he. 
fore you, caJL him off to the right or left, erofs 
before the wind, walking (lowly the fame way 
'till-he be got to the fide of the piece, then whin, 
tic or give the word back, at the fame time 
walking the contrary way, pointing with your 
hand the way you would have him go; bring 
him hack till he conies to the other hedgo or fide 
of the field ; advancing forward ten or twelve 
yards, every lime he erodes you; repeat this till 
you have rcgulatly hunted through th„* whole 
field ; by which means you will certainly find 
birds if there he any. When he points, walk 
up tn him, and go forward (lowly towards tl.e 
birds : when you think you arc witlsin a few 
yards of them, il they lie and your dog be ficady 
walk in a circle round them, coming nearer hy 
degrees 'lill you fpring the birds. If your dog 
inns after them (as mod young dogs will do) 
check him with rough words ; but if he con. 
tinues doing fo you muft chaflifc him fmartly 
with your whip 'till you break him of that fault. 
It is very common with young dogs that will 
(land at firft, alterwdrds, to break in and fpring 
the birds; which you muft never indulge him 
in. Put a few fmall (tones in your pocket, and 
when he (lands, endeavour to head him, that is 

to 
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to get before him, holding up your hand with a 
ftone ready* to throw at him, to deter him tram 
fpringing the bird*, whilft you can walk round 
(him; orif it be convenient, take a parfon with 
you on ho: feback, and when your dog commits 
a fault, or does not obey your call or whittle, let 
hint ride after and whip him; and at the fame 
time, if you whittle or call, he will naturally 
c ome to you for protection. Thus he will learn 
to come to you, af he always fhould do, when 
he has committed a fault; for if he he punilhed 
feverely byymurfelf, you would find he would 
not come near you when he knew he had done 
wrong, which fhould render it difficult to break 
him ; but if this method be obferved, by hat fb 
words and moderate correction, he will Toon get 
the better of the foible and become ttaunch. 
When he commits a fault, command vour tem- 
per in correcting him, and let it be without paf- 
fion, and let no fault provoke you to kick or 
flrike him fo as to hurt him. 

The breed of pointers which has been mixed 
with Kngltflt fpanicis fitch as arc tor feuing- 
dogs. in order to have fuch as will run fait and 
hunt brifkly) are according to the degrees ot 
fpanici in them, difficult to he made (launch 
and manv of them never will Hand well in com¬ 
pany. The method already given is the tnoft 
likely to fuccccd with thele, but I would by no 
means advife young fportimen to meddle with 
fuch. If you find your dog retraftorv, and can¬ 
not eafily make hint Hand, yet find fotne. quali¬ 
ties that induce vou to take a good deal of trou¬ 
ble with him (fuch as a very extroardittary faga- 
city in feent and that of a ftrong bold hunter; 
when he knows bi:ds well you may hum him 
with a leather ftrap three or four yards long, fatt¬ 
ened to his colour, which by his treading on 
it frequently will fhorten his fpeed, and render 
him the eafier to be flopped. Some will hunt 
him with a collar lined with another, through 
which feveral clout-hcadcd nails arc put, the 
points inward, and a line fattened thereto: 
which will not only cheek his running too fait, 
but when he flops, if the line be long enough 
for you to get fo near as to fet your foot on or 
take hold of it, if he bolts forward he will be 
pricked fo as to make him remember it, and 
will' endeavour to avoid the repetition of the 
punifhment. You mutt be very ttritl with him, 


and net hunt him in company with any - dog 
till he be quite ttaunch : it often coital great 
deal of trouble to make him fo ; but fuch dogs 
when broken do often turn out the bett. 

Some are of opinion that the way to make poin¬ 
ters fiand well in company is, when they arc 
young, to take them out conftantly with your 
old (launch dogs, and they will learn by degrees 
to (land with or without company. But un- 
lefs he is of a breed known to (land naturally, 
you will find more difficulty in breaking a vi« 
cious dog in company than by himfelf. 

It is alfo common not to begin to enter point¬ 
ers till near a year old, becaufe ufing them very 
young (hortens their fpeed. Suppofe there is 
truth in this maxim, and your dog fhould not 
hunt altogether fo fall, a fufficiem amends will 
be made for his want of fwiitnefs, by hunting 
more carefully, nor will he run upon birds or 
pafs them unnoticed as dogs which run vet y 
fall are apt to do. 

POLE-CATS, thefe creatures are very injurious 
to warrens, dove-boufes, hen-roofts, &c. but tl;e 
method to take them, in hatches and fmall iron 
gins, like thofe made for foxes, are fo well 
known that nothing need be faid oi then:. 
PONDS ; fee the articles Angling and Fi su¬ 
ing. 

POINT-LEVIS, is a diforderly refilling aft inn 
of a horfc, in difobcdicnce to the rider, in which 
lie rears up feveral times running, and riles fo 
upon his hind-legs that be is iu danger of com¬ 
ing over. 

POPK; fee Pigeon. 

POPE or ruff ; this fittt with a double name is 
fmall, and rarely grows bigger than a gudgeon ; 
in ihape not unlike the pcarch, but reckoned 
better food, being in tafteas pica fan t as any 
fiih whatever. His haunts are thedeepeft run¬ 
ning places iu a gravel river, the exact bottom 
thereof having found by plumbing, and your 
hooks being baited with fmall reel worms, or 
brandling worms, you may fitti with two or thrfce 
hooks, and you will have excellent fport ; for 
he is a greedy biter, and they are in great fhoals 
together, where the water is deep, fmooth and 
calm. 

PORTER, to carry,- ufed in the french manage 
for directing or puihing on a horfc at pleafure, 
whether forwards, upon turns, &c. 

POUNCES 
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POUNCES, the talon* or daw* or a bird of prey. 

POWTER. (Englilh), fee Pigeon. 

POX, inJheep ; it appears by pimples breaking 
out all over the body like the purples, which 
difeafe is in Tedious, and therefore at their firll 
appearance a reparation ought to be made be¬ 
tween the found and the inleded, 

REMEDY. 

Change the fweps pa flare, and nix the juice of 
garlick u'ith tar-water, nr very thin tar ana 
urine, and fo anoint the pimples : purge thefu v p 
with laurel leaves and roots oj holly boiled in 
water. 

PRESS, upon the hand ; ahorfe is faid to refill, 
or prels upon the hand, when either through 
the ftifliufs of his neck, or from an ardour to 
run too much a-head, he ftrctchcs his bead a- 
gainfl the horfeinan’s hand, refufes the aid of 
the hand, and withliands the elFe&s of the bri¬ 
dle. 

To prefs or pulh a horfe forwards, is to alfift 
him with the calves of your legs, or to fpur 
. him to make him go on. 

PRICK to, or pinch, is to give a horfe a gentle 
touch of the fpur, without clapping them hard 
to him. 

Pricking of a harp's feat, is the hurt received 
by a nail drove too far into the loot, fo as to 
teach the quick, or pafs the vein in the. hoife's 
foot when lie is (hod. 

PRICKER, hunting-term, a hunter on horfeback. 

PRICKET, a fpitter, a young male deer of two 
years old, that begins to put iorth the head. 

PRICKING with Jporlfmen , the footing of an 
bare when (he beats on the hard heath way, and 
her footing can be perceived. 

PRICKT, otherwife called accloyed, cloyed, or re- 
trait, ( 3 c. in refpeft to horfes, fignifics only the 
having a prick by the negligence of the farrier 
in driving the nails, by their weaknefs, ill poin- 
mg, or breaking them, which if not prefeutly 
taken out, will in time, break out into a foul 
fore : you may difeern it by the liotfes going 
lame ; but if you would know it more certain¬ 
ly, pinch him round the hoof with a pair of 
pincers and when you come to the place ag¬ 
grieved he will fhrink his foot ; or clfc you may 
try where he his pricked by throwing water on 
his hoofs, for that place where he is hurt will 
b«; ftoner dry than the reft. 


PUR 

PROGlfoSTlCKS, of rot, » diforder which 
threaten (heep before it faHs among them; to 
prevent which obferve the following 
DIRECTIONS. 

About Rariholomew-tide, or the beginning of 
September, go out in tpe morning as foon as the 
fun begins to Jhine. out clear, and tftfe the dew, 
upon the. grafs of your pa/lure, and if it be bit - 
ter break i/h, and many long gliftening flakes or 
freaks, like the weaving ofJ'piders lie on it, and 
Jo continue for feme time, it prognoficates a rot 
or a very unhealthy winter Jorespecially m 
low wet grounds or if they feed amongflgrafs that 
has not been mowed, to prevent the rot taking 
hold of them, rub their mouths once a week with 
fait called andracri, diffolve it inJharp vinegar , 
andfright them early about the pa flu res with a 
dog till they be well heated,for this beats the mil¬ 
dews from the grafs, and other dews that are 
hurtful to them in feeding , al/o the nettles, webs , 
andf ufts, which otherwife they might lick up, 
for thofe contribute much to the rot. 

The bejl grafs for fieep is that amongfl which 
grows a good quantity of mclilot,felf-htal, clo¬ 
ver, cinquefoil, broom, white henbane or knot- 
grafts. 

PUNCH, a well-fet, well-knit horfe, is Ihort 
backed, and thick (houldered, with a broad 
neck, and well lined with flclh. 

PUKL 1 EU, all that ground near any forefi, which 
being antiently made forefi, is afterwards, by 
perambulations, feparated again (torn the fame, 
and freed from that fervitude which was for¬ 
merly laid upon it. 

Pu rlieg-Man, one that has land laid within 
the purlieu, and forty {hillings a year free-huld ; 
upon which account he is allowed to hunt or 
courfc in his own purlieu, with certain limita¬ 
tions. 

PURSE-NET, a net ufed for taking both hates 
and rabbits, at certain times, and three or lout 
dozen of them arc fuihcient to lay over their 
holes ; they arc lobe {aliened, by tying filings 
in flicks tlturfi into the earth, otherwife when 
the rabbitSbolt out, they will run away and get 
out of the nets ; but when the new are. fixed, 
and all tilings in order, there mull be one or 
two to lie clofe, to fee what game comes home, 
while in the mean time you beat the bulhes to 
force them homewards. 
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Another way to take rabbits with thefc nets, 
is at their coming out of their parraccs: and they 
fhould be fecreted in this manner: hunt them up 
and down, to force them all in;then put in a fer¬ 
ret with a bell about her neck, which gives the 
rabbit notice of her coming, who endeavouring 
to avoid (icr, will bolt out into the purfe-net, 
from whence you muft immediately take it before 
the ferret feizes her; and when the ferret comes 
out of the burrows, put her in again; but re¬ 
member to tie her mouth with fine packthread, 
winch will hinder her from feizing the rabbit and 
fucking her blood. 

PURSIN LSS in horjes , is a fhortnefs of breath, 
cither natural or accidental. The natural is when 
the horfe is cock-throppled; for that his throp- 
ple or wind-pipe being fo long, he is not able to 
diaw iiia breath in or out with fo much cafe as 
other horfes do which are loofe-throppled, becaufe 
the wind-pipe being too ftrait, that fhould con¬ 
vey tiie breath to the lungs, and vent it again at 
the noil*, makes him pant and fetch his breath 
(hurt ; and in like manner when his pipe is filled 
with too much fat, or other phlegmatic humours, 
which fuft'oeate him, and make his lungs labour 
the more. 

Pi’RSiNEss is fometimes caufedby 

a horfe’s being hard ridden after a full ilomach, 
or prciently after drinking, which caufcs phleg¬ 
matic humours to diltil out of the head into the 
wind-pipe, and lb tall upon the lungs, where they 


fettle and congeal. It alfo proceeds from heats 
and colds, &c. caufcs dullnefs and hcavinefs in 
travelling, makes him fweat much, and ready to 
fall down upon every ft rain. For the 
CURE. 

Pound anifeeds, liquorice, and fugar-candy, to 
a fine powder, and put four fpoonfuls into a pint 
of white wine; brew them well, and mix with 
them half a pint of failad-oil. Give this to the 
horfe ever after a travel, and a day before he feta 
out on a journey. 

PUTTOCK, a kind of long-winged kite, a 
bird of prey. 

PYE-BALD Horse, is one that has white 
fpots upon a coat of another colour. Thus there 
are pye-bald bays, pye-bald funds, and pye- 
bald blacks, and fo ot the reft. 

PYROET, in harfemanjhipy fomc arc of one 
tread or piftes, fume of two. Thofc of one tread 
are other wife called Pirouettes tie la tete a la 
queues which are inure and very narrow turns 
made by the horfe upon one tread, and almoft in 
one time, fo that his head is placed where his tail 
was, without putting out his haunches. To 
make horfes take this pyroet with more facility, 
they uie in the manage to put them to five or fix 
of them all running, without Itirriug off tnc fpot. 
In battle they are of ule to gain the enemy’s 
croupe. Pyruets of two piltes or treads, are 
turns of two treads upon a ("mail compafs of 
ground, almoft of the length ot the horfe. 




Q UAILS are the leaft of all the birds of the 
gallinaceous kind. They have, however, 
the genius of the cock, and may be bred to fight 
like our game cocks. This was an old cuftom 
among the Athenians, and is ftill kept up in fome 
parts of Italy, and in Afia, Quails are birds of 
pafiligc, fome entirely-quitting our ifland, others 
Ihifting their quarters from otic county to ano¬ 
ther, and flickering thcmlelvcs among the 
No. 33. 6 


weeds near the fea-fidc; with us they frequent 
the corn-fields, and fometimes the meadows. 
They begin to fing in April, and they make their 
nctis in the month of May, building on the ground, 
and feidom lay more than fix or leven whitifh 
eggs, marked with ra gg ed ruft-coloured fpots. 
Quails are to be taken by means of the call, du¬ 
ring their whole wooing-time, which latis from 
Apiil to Auguft. The proper times for uiing 
P the 
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the call are at fun-riftng, at nine o’clock in the 
morning, at three in the afternoon, and at fun- 
fet} for thefe are the natural times of the quail’s 
calling. The notes of the cock and hen-quail 
are very different, and the fportfman who expeds 
to fucceed in the taking them, muft be expert in 
both ; for when the cock calls, the anfwer is to 
be made in the hen’s note; and when the hen 
calls, the anfwer is to be made in the cock’s. By 
this means they will come up to the perl'on, fo 
that he may, with great cafe, throw the net over 
them, and take them. If a cock-quail be finglc, 
on hearing the hen’s note he will immediately 
come ; but, if he have a hen already with him, he 
will not forlakc her. You may know the hen by 
her flender neck, and that flic is not black under 
the beak, but of the colour of baked earth, and (o 
up to the head •, her breaft and belly arc almoft 
white, her back and wings of a dark yellow co¬ 
lour ; but the head, neck, back, tail, and wings, of 
the cock, are almoft black: his beak is alfo black, 
and feet Alining. Sometimes, though only one 
quail anfwers to the call, there will be three or 
four come up; and then it is beft to have pati¬ 
ence, and not run and take up the firft, but flay 
till they are all entangled, as they will foon be. 
The quail is a neat cleanly bird, and will not run 
much into dirty or wet places ; in dewy morn¬ 
ings they will often By inftcad of running to the 
cali; and in this cafe, it is beft to let them go 
over the net, if it fo happens that they fly higher 
than its top. and the fportfman then changing 
fidcs, and calling again, the bird will come back, 
and then will probably be taken in the net. The 
form of the call, and how to make them, arc de- 
icribcd in plate II. of nets and traps, viz. the firft, 
fig. S. A, is made of a fmall leather purfe, about 
two fingers wide, and four long, in fhape much 
like a pear -, it muft be fluffed half full of horfe- 
hair ; this is tied to the end of a fmall whittle or 
device, marked C, made of the bone of a cat’s, 
hare’s, or rabbit’s, leg, or of the wing of an old 
hem, which muft be about three fingers long, and 
the tad C muft be formed like a ft igclet with a 
little f’oft wax i put in alfo a little wax to dole up 
the end B, which open a little with a pin, to caufc 
it to give the clearer and more diitindt found: 


fatten this pipe to the purfe, and then to make it 
fpeak, hold it full in the palm of your left hand, 
putting one of your fingers over the top of the 
wax; you muft fhakc on the place marked A, 
with the hinder part of your right thumb, and 
imitate the call of the hen-quail. The form of 
the other quail-call, deferibed in the fame plate, 
fig. 9. muft be tour fingers long, and above an 
inch thick, made of a piece of wire turned round, 
as if it was curled; it muft be covered over with 
leather, and one end thereof doled up with a piece 
of flat wood ; about the middle you muft have 
a fmall thread, or leather ftrap, marked 7, where¬ 
with you may hold it, fo as to ufc it with one 
hand i and at the other end, place juft fuch a pipe 
as is delcribed before in making up the firft call. 
When you wifh to call with it, hold the llrap or 
piece of leather with your left hand, and with 
your right hand hold the pipe, juft where it i» 
joined to the fiagelct, and make tne fame noire :i< 
the hen does when flic calls the cock. Tire net 
commonly ufed, is called a hr ,//;«•»•, or bramble- 
net, which is managed as in fig. S. plate IV. of 
nets, traps, &c. page 106. If you know where 
the cock is alone, get within fifteen paces : fup- 
pofc the pricked lines marked with the letter s A, 
B, C, D, £, F. G, H, were the borders of the 
corn-field, and that the quail fhould be at the let¬ 
ter P, fpread your net on the top of the ridge ad¬ 
joining to the corn, and pitch your hallicr, and fo 
the bird running cj ofs the corn, may get into the 
net without perceiving it j then draw back into 
the bottom of the third or fourth line O, where 
you muft fluop and hide yourfelf over sgaiuit the 
middle of the net, in order to call the quail. 

QUALIFICATION for killing game. See 
Game-laws. 

QUARRY, infalcanry , is the game, or fowl, 
which the hawk is in purfuit of, or has killed. 

Quarry, among hunters , is fometimes ufed 
for part of the vifccra of the bead taken; given 
by way of reward to the hounds. 

QUARTER i to work from quarter to quar¬ 
ter, is to ride a horfe three times in end, upon the 
firft four lines of a fquare : then changing your 
hand, and riding him three times upon a fecond j 
at the third line changing your hand, and fo paf- 
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fmg to the third and fourth, obferving the lame , fide of the foot. It is occafioncd many, ways ; 
order. fometimes by gravel under the lh<>e, or by a 

Quarter (a faffe), is when the hoof has a bruife, ftab, or prick of a nail; or from peccant 
kind of cleft occafioned by a horfes’s calling his humours defeending to that place i or a blow, 
quarter, and getting a new one, for the horn be- ft win, or over-reach, &c. It occaftons the horfe 
ginning to grow, is uneven and ugly, as alfo big- to halt much, and the fwelling grows vifible, and 
ger and foftcr than the reft of the hoof; and fuch comes to a head in four or five days, and breaks 
feet fliould be fhod with panton {hoes; but, if the out with matter at a little deep hole, like a fiftula. 
deft be confidcrablc, and take up a quarter part Quittor. A quittor is an ulcer formed be* 
of the hoof, the horfe will not be fcrviceable, and tween the hair and the hoof, mo ft frequently on 
is not worth buying. the infide quarter. They are caufed by bruifes. 

Quarter behind, is when a horfe has the or by negledling to clean away {and, gravel, &c. 
quarters of his hind feet ftrong ; that is to fay, the that lodges in this part, 
horn thick, and fo capable of admitting a good CURE, 

gripe by the nails. When a horfe’s quarters or If it be fuperfici.il, the cure is eafily performed 
feet are wafted and {hrunk: for the cure, raze the by bathing the fwelling once a day with fpiri: of 
whole foot with a red-hot knife, making large wine, and applying to the ulcer a pledget of the 
razes of the depth of a crown-piece, from the hair ointment as directed for fand-cracks, See. 1 f the 
to the (hoc : and, avoiding the coronet, then ap- matter links under the hoof, part of it mull be 
ply a proper poultice, and charge the foot with a taken off, or the ulcer can never be healed •, and 
remolade. See Remolade Poultice for the hoof- the fuccels in this cafe depends very much on the 
'round. dexterity of the operator, and cafe to the horfe, 

QUARTERS of a /addle, are the pieces of with which the piece of he t" is divided and taken 
leather, or ftuftj made t'aft to the lower part of away. Sometimes the matter runs under the 
the tides of the fuddle, and hanging down below quarter of the hoof, in which cafe the quarter 
the faddle. mult be removed: in thus cafe, when the quarter 

Quarters cf a horfe"sfoot, are the fidcs of the grows again, it leaves a large learn called a fails 
coffin, comprehended between the toe and the quarter, which weakens the foot and is never fair- 
heel on one fide, and other of the foot; the inner ly cured. If the coffin-bone be affected with the 
quarters arc thole oppoftte to one another, facing matter, the opening mult he properly enlarged } 
ft0111 one foot to the other j thole are alwas weak- all that is decayed mutt be taken away with a 
cr than the outiidc quarters, which lie 011 the ex- knife, for that is the caf-cft, and, when it is ufed 
tcrnal tides of the coffin. with lki!\ it is the late ft method , af:er which 

Quarter- cast ; a horfe is faid to call his drefs the wound with pledgets of the digcllive 
quarters, when, for any disorder in his coffin, we ointment, with or without the precipitate, as di¬ 
arc obliged to cut one of the quarters oft' the hoof, reded for fund-cracks, according as tucumftantes 
and when the hoof is t’:us cut, it grows and comes may indicate. If there is much pain or inflam- 
on a-new. macion, a poultice may be applied over the «lrei- 

QUEST, in bunting, the fecking out of hounds, fmg, including the whole ol the ditcaled part; but 
or the venting and winding of fpanicls. it fliould be taken off and warmed again, three or 

QUITTER-BON E, a hard round fwelling four times a-day. During the cure, the horfe 
upon the coronet, between a horfe’s heel and the fhould run at liberty, and not be ufed for any kind 
quarter, which moft commonly grows on the in- of work. 
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R ABBIT, a well-known animal of the hare- 
kind, with a fliori tail, and naked ears. In the 
wild ftate the colour of the fur is bi own ; but, in 
a tame ftate, it varies to a black, pied, and quite 
white; the eyes are of a fine red. In their wild ftate 
they inhabit the temperate and hot parts of Eu¬ 
rope, and the hottefl parts of Alia and Africa. 
The female, or doe rabbit, goes with young thir¬ 
ty days, and then (he kindles \ and if fhc take not 
buck prefently ftie lofes her month, or at leaft a 
fortnight, and often kills her young and eats them. 
In England they begin to breed at a year old, but 
in fome places much fooner ; and they continue 
breeding very faft from the time when they be¬ 
gin, four, five, fix, dr feven times a year being 
common with them. The female fometimes 
brings eight young ones at a time. Suppofing 
this to happen rcgulatly for four years, the num¬ 
ber of rabbits from a fmglc pair will amount to 
j » 2 74>84°- By this account we might juftly ap¬ 
prehend being overftockcd with thtfe animals: 
but a great number of enemies prevents their in- 
crcafv j not only men, but hawks and bcafts of 
prey making dreadful liavock among them. Not- 
withftanding ail thefc different enemies, how¬ 
ever, we are told by Pliny and Strabo, that they 
once proved fuch a nuifancc to the inhabitants of 
the Balearic illands, that they were obliged to 
implore the aftiftance of a military force from 
Auguftus in order to exterminate them. The 
does cannot fuckle their young till tiicy have been 
at buck again ; this therefore is to be done pre- 
fently, elfe there is a fortnight loft of the time for 
the next brood, and the prefetu brood alfo proba¬ 
bly loft. When the buck goes to the doc, he 
always firft beats and ftamps very hard with his 
feet, and when he has copulated with her he falls 
backwards, and lies, as it were, in a trance j in 
this ftate it is eafy to take him, but he foon re¬ 
covers from it. The buck-rabbit, like our boar- 
cats, will kill the young ones, if they can get at 
them i and the does in the warrens prevent this, 
by covering their flocks, or nefts, with gravel or 


earth, which they clofe fo artificially up with the 
hinder part of their bode s, that it is hard to find 
them out. They never fuckle the young onesat 
any other time than early in the morning, and 
late at night, and always, for eight or ten days, 
clofe up the hole at the mouth of tnc neff, in thi> 
careful manner when they go out. After tins 
they begin to leave a fmall opening, whi< n tucy 
incrcafc by degrees, till at length, when tney are 
about three weeks old, the mouth of the hole is 
left wholly open, that they may go out; for they 
arc at that time giown big enough to take care of 
themfclves, and to feed on grals. Wr.-.-n the 
young ones come to the mouth of the hole, and 
to cat fuch herbs as the mother brings to them, 
the father feems to know them: he takes them 
betwixt his paws, fmooths their hair, and care fi¬ 
fes them with great fondnel's. People who keep 
rabbits tame for profit, breed them in hutches; 
but thefc mull he kept very neat and clean, elfe 
they will be always fubject to difeafes. Care inuft 
be taken alfo to keep the bucks and docs apart 
till the latter have juft kindled; then they are to 
be turned to the bucks again, and to remain 
till they fhun and run from them. The general 
direction for chooiing of tame rabbits is, to pick 
the largeft and faireft ; but the breeder ftiould re¬ 
member, that the (kins of the filvcr-haircd ones 
fell better than any other. The food of the tame 
rabbits may be cole-wort and cabbage-leaves, 
cairots, parfnips, apple-rinds, green corn, and 
vetches, in the time of the year; alfo vine-leaves, 
grals, fruits, oats, and oatmeal, miik-thiftj-.s, fow- 
thiftles, and the like; but with thefe moift foods, 
they muft always have a proportionable quantity 
of the dry foods, as hay, bread, oats, bran, and 
the like, other wife they will grow pot-bellied, 
and die. Bran and grains mixed together have 
been alfo found to be very good food. In winter 
they will cat hay, oats, and chaff, and thefc may 
be given three times a day ; but when they cat 
green things, it muft be obferved, that they are 
not to drink at all, for it would throw them into 

a drop- 
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a dropfy. At all other times a very little drink 
ferves their turn, but that muft always be frefh. 
When any green herbs or grafe are cut for their 
food, care muft be taken that there is no hem¬ 
lock among it} for though they will eat that 
greedily among other things, when offered to 
them, yet it is fudden poifon to them. Rabbits 
are fubjcdt to two principal infirmities. Firft, 
the rot, which is caufed by giving them too large 
a quantity of greens, or from the giving them 
frefh gathered with the dew or rain hanging in 
drops upon them. It is excefs of moifture that 
always caufes this difeafe; the greens therefore 
are always to be given dry, and a fufficient quan¬ 
tity of hay, or other dry food, intermixed with 
them, to take up the abundant moifture of their 
juices. On this account the very beft food that 
can be given them is the fhorteft and fweeteft hay 
that can be got, of which one load will ferve two 
hundred couples a year; and out of this flock of 
two hundred, two hundred may be eaten in the fa¬ 
mily, two hundred fold to the markets, and a fuf¬ 
ficient number kept in cafe of accidents. The 
other generat dilcafe of thefe creatures is a fort of 
madnefs: this may be known by their wallowing 
and tumbling about with their heels upwards and 
hopping in an odd manner into their boxes. This 
dittemper is fuppofed to be owing to the ranknefs 
of their feeding , and the general cure is the keep¬ 
ing them low, and giving them the prickly herb, 
called tare-thiftle, to eat. The general compu¬ 
tation of males and females is, that one buck- rab¬ 
bit will ferve for nine docs; fomc allow ten to one 
buck i but thofe who go beyond this always fuf- 
fer fur it in their breed. The tcfticlc of a rabbit 
is a very good object for examining the ftru&urc 
of this part of generation in animals. The tefli- 
clcs of various animals are varioufly compofed, 
but all, in general, of veflels varioufly rolled and 
folded together ; and even the human teftides are 
of the fame fort, being compofed foiely of rolls of 
veflels without any intermediate fubftance, only 
confiding of veflels and their liquors. 

The wild rabbits are to be taken either by fmali 
cur dogs, or by fpanicls, bred up to the fport; 
ami the place of hunting thofe who draggle from 
their burrows >& under dole hedges or bufhes, 
or among corn-fields and frefh pafturcs. The 
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owners ufe to courfe them with fmali greyhounds » 
and, though they are feldom killed this way, yet 
they are driven back to their burrows and are 
prevented from being a prey to others. The 
common method of taking them is by nets called 
purfe-nets and by ferrets. The ferret is fent 
into the hole to force them out, and the purfe- 
net being fpread over the hole, takes them as they 
come out. The ferrets mouths muft be muffled, 
and then the rabbit gets no harm. For foe more 
certain taking of them, it may not be improper 
to pitch up a bay-net or two, at a fmali di fiance 
from the burrows that are intended to be hunted: 
thus very ftw of foe number that are attempted 
will efcapc. The method by the dog, called the 
lurcher and tumbler, is alio a very good one. The 
ferret fometimes finds a rabbit afieep, which fhe 
furprifes and kills, fucks her blood, lies upon her, 
and fleeps there ; in which cafe you are obliged 
either to kill her, or wait till fhe awakes which 
will be often five or fix hours; and therefore you 
mull fire five or fix times into the hole to awake 
her, upon which fhe will come out; but muft 
always let her fleep an hour before you fire, or 
elfe the noife will iignify nothing. 

Some, who have no ferrets, (moke foe rabbits 
out of their holes with burning brimftone and or- 
piment. This certainly brings them out into the 
nets, but then it is a very troublcfome and offen- 
five method, and is very detrimental to foe place, 
as no rabbit will for a long time afterwards come 
near the burrows, which have been fumed with 
thefe {linking ingredients. 

Nets to lake rabbits and hares. Thefe nets 
mull be made in the fame manner as halliers, 
wherewith they take panridges. You have, re- 
prefented in plate 11. of nets traps, &'c. two 
fimple nets made of mefhes lozenge-wife ; you 
may make them of fquare ones: foe mefh fhould 
be an inch and a half broad, made of good ftrong 
thread, and treble twilled; bus if you would 
make mefhes lozengc-wife, you muft allow four- 
and-twenty, and three fathoms in length, and let 
them be well verged with long twilled thread, and 
of a brown colour. But foe net with fquare 
mefhes will do better, in which cafe they allow 
five feet in breadth or height, and three or four 
fathoms iii length, according to foe place; and in 
Q, this 
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this no verging is required. The firft of thefe nets, 
fig. it. is to be placed in any path or track, in 
any coppice or furrow; for it is certain rabbin 
and hares always follow the moll eafy and 
beaten path: you mull take notice how the wind 
fits, that you may fo fet the net, that the creature 
and wind may come together; if the wind be tide¬ 
ways, it may do well enough, but never if the 
wind blows over the net into the creature’s face, 
for he will fcent both it and you at a di(lance, es¬ 
pecially a hare. Take three or four ftaves, each 
four feet long, and of about the thicknefs of one’s 
thumb, iharpened at the greater end, and a little ■ 
crooked at the Smaller; flick them in the ground, 
fomewhat doping, as if fo forced by the wind, in 
a (trait line, and at equal diflances from each other; 
thefe mud only hold the net from falling, but in a 
very flight manner, that if the game lhould run 
agaiiid it, it may catily fell down, and fo entangle 
him. Be fure to hide yourfelf in feme ditch or 
bufh, or behind fome tree, for, (hould you be per¬ 
ceived, your expectation will be frudrated; nor 
ihould you walk in the path-way by which you 
expect the game to come, for it will have fome 
imperfeCt fcent of you: when,you perceive the 
game to be pad you, tire a (hot, flinging your 
hat at them, which will put them into fuch a fur- 
prize, that they will fpring on, and run jud into 
the net ; fo you mud be nimble to take them, led 
they break out and make their cfcape: yet this is 
not fo good in windy, as in calm weather. 

The fecund net, tig. n. is more ufed, and in¬ 
deed more certain, but alfo more embarrafling 
than the former. This net mud be placed in the 


feme manner as the former, in refped of the way 
and wind; and having two dicks, each about four 
feet long, and three times as thick as one’s thumb, 
they mud be cut exaClly Smooth at each end: 
and when you are upon the place, take the two 
ends of the packthreads which are on the fame tide 
with the net, tie them together on the dock of 
fome tree, or a dake, within a foot and a half of 
the ground, but on the outfide of the path. Do 
the feme on the other fide, and let the packthreads 
be fo loofe in the middle, that they may bear the 
dicks between them. You fhould endeavour to 
let your net lean a tittle towards the way by which 
you expeCt your game to come ; for the game 
running fiercely againfi the net, will force the 
dicks to give way, and fo the net falls upon him. 
Thefe nets are alfo as ufcful for taking wolves, 
foxes, badgers, and pole-cats, as conies and 
hares; but the following is only tit for the two 
lad. This net, tig. ta. is not fo troublcfome as 
either of the former, only it may be farther dis¬ 
cerned ; ncverthclefs it is excellent for rabbits, 
in fuch foot-paths where you have fometimes 
three or four couple running after one another, 
all which may be taken at once, for it does not 
fall like the former. You may obferve what has 
been mentioned before, to dick one of your dicks 
at each cnJ, and another in the middle ; and, when 
the paflage is quite lhut up, withdraw to fome 
bufli, or into fome tree ; but you mud keep at a 
greater didance f rom this net than the other. 

The right time to fet thefe nets, is at break of 
day, until half an hour before f'un-rifing, and, 
from about half an hour before fun-fet, till dark. 
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DIRECTIONS for chufing a RACE-HORSE. 
RACE-HORSE fltould be fomewhat long¬ 
bodied, nervous, of great mettle, very fwift, 
and fenfible of the fpurs; he ihould alfo be tracta¬ 
ble, and no ways redive or ikittiih; his head 
ihouid be final! and flender, with wide nodrils, 
and a large thropplc. He (hould be of an Engliih 
breed, or a barb of a middle tize, with a pretty 
long reach, his legs fomewhat (mail, but the back 


finews at a good didance from the bone; fhort 
jointed, and neat fhaped well-proportioned feet, 
for large feet are not at all fit for this noble (port. 
He ihould be fix years old before he is hard run} 
no horfe under that age having fuflkient firength 
to enter for the king’s plate, without the hazard 
of being over-drained. 

The next thing to be confidered, is the limita¬ 
tion of time for preparing a hoifc for a match ; 

a * it 
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it it generally agreed by judicious horfemcn, that 
(unleft the match be for an extraordinary fum) 
two months is fufficicnt: but, in this, proper re¬ 
gard is to be had to the ftate of the horfe’s body. 

If he be very fat, foul, or taken from graft ■ 
if he be extremely lean or poor;—or, if he be in 
a good cafe, and has had moderate cxercife. For 
the firft, you muft take two months at Icaft, to 
bring him into order, for he will require much 
airing, great carefiilneft in heating, and difcre- 
tion in fcouring. For the horfe that is very poor, 
take as long time as you can, and let his airings 
be moderate, and not before or after fuu-fetting, 
feeding him liberally, but not fo as to cloy his 
ftomach. But for the horfe that is in good cafe, 
and which has moderate cxercife, a month or fix 
weeks may be (uflicient. You are alio to confi- 
dcr his particular conftitutiun ; if he be fat, and 
foul, yet of a f ree and wafting nature, apt quickly j 
to coufume and loft his fiefti; in this cafe you are 
not to have lb ftridt a hand, neither can he en¬ 
dure ib violent excrcife as if he were of a hardy 
difpoiition, and would feed and be iat upon ail 
meats and all cxcrcifts. Again, it he very poor, 
and yet by nature hardy, and apt (bon to recover 
his flefh, and to hold it long; then by no means 
Ihould you have too tender a hand, nor foibcar 
that excrcife you would give a hmfe of a nicer 
conftitutiun, weak ftomach, and free fpirit. 

7 e PREPARE a HORSE Jar a HUNTING- 
MATCH, er PLATE. 

When you have cither matched your horfe, or 
defign to enter him for a plate, you ought to ccui- 
iider that you ihould referve a mouth at Icaft, to 
draw his body perfe&ly clean, and to refine his 
wind to the utmoft degree of pcrfc&ion that is 
capable of being attained by art. Take an exact 
view of the ftate of his body, both externally 
and internally, and obferve whether he be low or 
high in flcih, or dull and heavy when abroad; 
and whether this has been occaiioned by too hard 
riding, or by means of feme greafe that has been 
diffolved by hunting, and has not been removed 
by fcouring. If be appears iluggiih and melan¬ 
choly from either of thefc caufes, give him half an 
ounce of diapente, in a pint of good old Malaga 
fack, which will both cleanfe his body and revive 
his fpii its. For the firft week feed him continu¬ 


ally with bread, oats, and fplit beans, giving him 
fometimes the one and fometimes the other, ac¬ 
cording to what he appears to like beft, always 
leaving him feme in his locker to eat at leifure 
when you are abfcnt; and when you return at 
your hours cf feeding, take away what is left, 
giving him frefh, till you have made him wanton 
and playful. To this purpofe take notice, that 
though you ride him every day, morning and 
evening, on airing, or ev.ry other day on hunt¬ 
ing, yet you are not to fwe.it him, or put him to 
any violent labour, the defign of this week’s or¬ 
dering being to keep him in wind and breath, and 
to prevent purfivenefs. But you are now to ob¬ 
ferve, that your oats, beans, and breaJ, are to be 
ordered after another manner than what they 
were before •, for the oats muft be well dried in 
the fun, put into a clean bag, and ioundly be A, 
till yt'U think they arc hulled ; then take them out 
of the bag and winnow them clean, both fron^ 
hulls and uuft, and give them to your horfe as 
occafton requires. Aster the fame manner muft 
you order your beans, feparating them from the 
hulls, which arc apt to breed the glut, which 
j muft either be thrown away, or given among 
chaft'to tome more ordinary horfe. The bread, 
which was only cnipt before, muft now have tve 
cruft cut off, and be cihcrwilc difpoled of; it bc- 
j mg nard oi digeftion, and will be apt to heat and 
dry the horfe's body; and betides, you muft 
make a heartier bread than before, as follows : 
Take two picks of beans and a peck of wheat, 
let them be ground together, bur not too fine, to 
prevent too much bran being in the bread ; drefs 
one peck of the meal through a fine range, and 
knead it up with new ale yea if, and the wh tes of 
a dozen new-laid eggs, bake this in a loaf by irfcl'j 
but drcls the reft of the meal through a boulter, 
kneading it only with aic and yeaft, and life it in 
all oti'.er points as the former: the peck loaf is to 
be given to the horfe wheK you let him, and the 
other at ordinary times. This bread aftifts na¬ 
ture, and much increafes the ftrength, courage, 
and wind of the horfe. 

Having treated of the condition of thofc horfcs 
which are melancholy and low of flefli, I (hall 
now fpeak of thofe which arc more briik and live¬ 
ly ; if your horfe when you lead him out of the 

ftable. 
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{table, will leap and play about you, you muft 
not only omit giving him the fcouring of fack and 
diapente, but any other whatfoever; for there 
being no foul humours, nor fuperfluous matter 
left in hit habit for the phyfic to work upon, it 
will prey upon the ftrength of his body, and by 
that means weaken him. 

If yourhorfe be engaged in a hunting* match, 
you muft fweat him twice a week, but not by 
hunting him after the hare, but by train-feents, 
iince the former on this occafion may prove de¬ 
ceitful: for though the bounds fhould be very 
fwifr, yet, the fcent being cold, the dogs will very 
often be at fault, and by that means the horfc will 
have many fobs: fo that when he comes to run 
train-feents in carncft, he will expect eafe for his 
wind. (See Train-scents.) Therefore lead 
your train-feents with a dead cat over fuch grounds 
as you are likely to run ou, and beft agree with 
the humour of your horfe; alfo choofc the fleeted: 
hounds you can get, and they will keep your 
horfe up to the height of his mettle and fpecd. 
As to the number of train-feents that you fhould 
ride at a time, they ate to be ordered according 
to the match you are to run, or rather according 
to the ftrength of your horfe, and ability for per¬ 
forming his heats; for, if you labour him beyond 
his ftrength, it will take him off his fpecd, wea¬ 
ken his limbs, and daunt his fpirits. If you give 
him too little exercifc, it will render him liable to 
be purfive, and full of ill humours, as glut, &c. 
and incline him to a habit of lazineis, fo that when 
he comes to be put to labour beyond his ufual 
rate, he will grow reftivc and fettle. But fo far 
may be faid by way of direction, that if you are 
to run eight train-feents, and the ftrait courfe, 
more or lefs, you are to put him to fuch fevere la¬ 
bour, not above twice in the whole month’s keep¬ 
ing. And if it be the flrft fortnight it will be the 
better, for then he will hake a whole fortnight to 
recover his ftrength again; as for his labour in his 
laft fortnight, let it be proportionate to his 
ftrength and wind j fometimes half his talk, and 
then three quarters of it. Only obferve, that 
the laft trial you make in the firft fortnight, be a 
train-feent more than, your match, for by that 
means you will find out what he is able to do. As 
to foe proportion of his cxcrcife, twice a week 


will be fufficient to keep him in breath, and you 
will not diminiftt or injure his vigour. But if 
your hunting-match be to run fewer trains, then 
you may put him to his whole tafk foe oftener, 
according as you Audi find him in condition t 
only obferve, that you are not to ftrain him 
for ten days at leaft, before he runs his match, 
that he may be led into the field in perfed ftrength 
and vigour. 

If you defign your horfe for a plate, let him 
take his heats according to direction, only let him 
be on the place, that he may be acquainted with 
the ground; and as for the hounds you may omit 
them, as not being tied up to their fpeed, but that 
of your adverfary’s horle. As to the number of 
heats, 1 ,*t them be according to what the articles 
exaSt i only obferve, that, as to the fharpnefs of 
them, they muft be regulated according to his 
ftrength, and the goodnefs of his wind. When 
you heat him, provide fume horfes upon the courfe 
to run againft him ; this will quicken his fpirits and 
encourage him, particularly when he finds he can 
command them at his pleafure. And here too 
you muft obferve the rule, not to give the horfe a 
long heat for ten days or a fortnight before the 
plate be run for; and let the laft heat you give 
him before the day of trial be in all his cloaths, 
and juft fkelp it over, which will make him run 
the next time the more vigoroufly, when he fhali 
be ftript naked, and feel the cold air pierce him. 
During this month, and on his reftmg-days, and 
after his fweats on heating-days, (if there be any 
occaiion for fweatiug him) you muft obferve the 
fame rules, omitting all fcourings but rye-bread 
and mafhes, fince your horfe being in fo perfect a 
flare of body, has no need of any, except you 
fhali know there is occafion, and if the horfe 
proves thirfty, about eight or nine o'clock at 
night, you may give him foe following julep, to 
cool him and quench his thirft: make two quarts 
of barley-water, three ounces of fyrup of violets, 
two ounces of fyrup of lemons, and, having mix¬ 
ed them together, give them to the horfe to drink, 
and if be refufes, place it fo that he may not 
throw it down, and let it ftand by him all night. 
During the laft fortnight, you muft give him dri¬ 
ed oats that have been hulled by beating, and, 
having walked half a ftrike of oats in tbs whites 
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of a dozen or twenty eggs, ftir them together, 
letting them lie all night to fbak, fpread them a- 
broad in the fun the next morning, till they arc 
as dry as they were at firft, and fb give them to 
your horfe: when thefe are fpent, prepare ano¬ 
ther quantity after the fame manner. This food 
is of light digeftion, extremely animating, and 
very good for his wind. You mutt order his beans 
as before, but not give them often, if he will eat 
his oats without them: as for his bread, make that 
of three parts wheat to one of beans, and order 
it as before direfted. If you find your horfe in¬ 
clinable tobccoftive, give him oats wafhed in two 
or three whites of eggs and ale beaten together, 
to cool his body and keep it moitt. Give him no 
mafh for the latt week, only,the barley-water be¬ 
fore directed, but let him have his fill of hay, till 
a day before he is to run the match, when you 
may give it him more fparingly, that he may have 
time to digeft what he has eaten, and then, and 
not before, you may muzzle him with your ca- 
vefloii; and be furc that day, and not till the 
morning he is led out, to feed him as much as 
poffiblej for fuch a day’s labour will require 
fomething to maintain his ftrength. Therefore 
in the morning before you are to lead out, give 
him a toad or two of white bread fteeped in wine, 
which will invigorate his fpirits, induce him.to 
put forth all his ftrength, and incrcale his wind ; 
and, when you have done, lead him out into the 
field or courfe. 

But if you. are to run for a plate, which is com¬ 
monly not till five o’clock in the afternoon, by 
all means have him out early in the morning to 
air, that he may empty his body, and when he 
is come in from airing, feed him w;iti toaft and 
wine*, confidcring, that as too much lutnefs will 
endanger his wind, fo too tong failing will caufc 
faintnefis. When he has eaten what you think 
proper to give him,, put on his caveflbu, and, 
having afterwards well chafed his legs with piece- 
greafe and brandy warmed together, or train-oil 
(.which ought to be ufed daily at noon, for a week 
before the match, or longer, if you fee caufc,) 

(haIce up bis litter and (hut the (table up clofe, 
taking care that-there is no noife made near him, 
and let him reft till the hour comes that he is to 
go upon the courfe 
No. 33. fi & 


If the foregoing rules are carefully purfued by 
any gentleman belonging to his majefty’s hunt, 
who means to enter his horfe for the Royal Hunt¬ 
ers Plate, it is fifty to one but he has the honour r 
as well as profit, of beating his adverfaries. 

DIRECTIONS for RIDING the HUNT¬ 
ING-MATCH , or PLATE. 

The firft thing to be procured is a good rider, 
who ought to be a faithful one, in whom you can 
confide} and he (hould have a good clofe feat, 
his knees being turned clofe to the (addle-(kirts, 
and held firmly there, and the toes turned inward?, 
fo that the fpurs may be turned outwards from the 
horfe’s belly; his left hand governing die horfe’s 
mouth, and his right the whip. During the 
whole time of the race he mutt take care to fit 
firm in the laddie, without waving or Banding 
up in the ftirrups. Some jockeys fancy this is a- 
bccoming feat j but it is certain, that all motions 
of this kind do really incommode the horfe. In 
fpurring the horfe, it is not to be done by flicking 
the calves of the legs dufc to the horfe’s fides, as 
if it were intended to prefs the wind out of his 
body, but, on the contrary, the toes are to be- 
turned a little outwards,, that the heels being 
brought in, the fpurs- may juft be brought to 
touch the fides. A (harp touch of this kind will. 
be of more fervicc toward the quickening a borfe’s 
pace, and will (boner draw blood than one of the 
common coarfe kicks. The expert jockey will 
never fpur his horfe until .there is great dtcafion,. 
and then he will avoid linking him under the fore¬ 
bowels between the (houlders and girth; this is 
the tendered part of a horfe, and a touch there i$- 
to be referved for the greateft extremity. 

As to whipping the hoife, it ought always ta* 
be done over the ihoulder on the near fide, ex¬ 
cept in very hard running, and on the point of 
victory ; then the horfe is to be ftruck on the 
flank with a ftrong jerk; for the (kin is the mod 
tender of all there, and mod fallible of the !afh. 

When a horfe is whipped and fpurred, and is 
at the top of his fpeed, if he claps his ears in his 
pole, or whifks his tail, it is a proof that the 
jockey heats him hard, and then he ought to give 
him as much comfoit as he cun, by (awing the 
ftuitte backwards and forwards in bis mouth, aivl 
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by thst means farcing him to open ’hto mouth, 
•which will give him wind, end be of great fcrvice. 
If there be any high wind itirring in the ttme of 
riding, the artful jockey will let bis advcrbry lead, 
holding hard behind him, tid be fees an opportu¬ 
nity of giving a loofe i yet, in this cafe, he muil 
keep fo clofe behind, that the other horfe mav 
keep the wind from him ; and that he, fitting low, 
may at once fheiter himldf under him, and affift 
the ftrength of the horfe. If the wind happen to 
be in their back, a juft contrary method is to be 
taken with it; the expert jockey is to keep di- 
Te&ly behind the adverfary, that he may have all 
the advantage of the wind to blow his horfe along 
-as it were, and at the lame time intercept it in re¬ 
gard to his adverfary. 

When running on level carpet-ground, the 
jockey is to bear bis horfe as much as the adver¬ 
fary will give him leave, becaufe the horfe is na¬ 
turally more inclined to fpend himfelf on this 
ground: on the contrary, on deep earths he may 
have more liberty, as be will there fpare himfelf. 

In riding up hill the horfe is always to be fa¬ 
voured, by bearing him hard for fear of running 
him out of wind; but in running down hill, if 
the horfe’s feet and Ihoulders will bear it, and the 
rider dares venture his neck, he may have a full 
loofe. If the horfe have the heels of the reft, the 
jockey muft always fpare him a little, that he 
may have a referee of ftrength, to make a pufli 
at the laft poft. 

A grfeat deal depends ontlie jockey’s knowing 
the nature of the horfe that is to run againft him ; 
for, by managing accordingly, great advantages 
are to be obtained: thus, if the oppofite horfe is 
of a hot and fiery difpofition, the jockey is either 
.to run juft behind him, or cheek by joui with 
him, making a noife with die whip, and by that 
means forcing him on fefter than his rider would 
have him, and conftquently fpending him fo much 
the fooneri or elfe keep juft before him, in fuch 
a flow gallop, that he may either over-reach, or, 
by treading on the heels of the fore horfe, endan¬ 
ger tumbling over. 

Whatever be die ground that the adverftry’s 
-horfe runs worft on, die cunning jockey is to ride 
die moft violently over ; and by this means it will 
•often happen, that in following he either ftura- 


bles or claps on the back (mews. The feveral 
corre&ions of die hand, die whip, and the fpur, 
are alfo to be obferved in the adverfary, and in 
what manner he makes ufe of diem; and when it 
is perceived, by any of the fymptoms, of holding 
down the ears, or whifking the tail, or ftretching 
out the nofe like a pig, that the horfe » almoft 
blown, the buftneft is to keep him on to this fpeed, 
and he will be foon thrown out or diftanced. If 
the horfe of the opponent looks dull, it is a fign 
his ftrength fails him; and if his flanks beat much, 
it is a fign that his wind begins to fail him, and 
his ftrength will foon do fo too. 

After every heat for a plate, there muft be dry 
ftraw, and dry cloths, both linen and woollen, 
ready to rub him down all over, after taking off 
thefweat with what is balled a fwrat-knife; that 
is, a piece of an old fword-bladc, or feme fuch 
thing. Some advife the fteeping the cloths in 
urine and fait-pet re die day before, and letting 
them be dried in the fun for this occafion. Af¬ 
ter the horfe has been well rubbed with thefe, he 
fhould be chafed all over, with cloths wetted in 
common water, dll the time of darting again. 
When it is certainly kitown that the horfe is good 
at the bottom, and will ftick at the mark, he 
fhould be rid every heat to the beft of his perform¬ 
ance ; and the jockey is, as much as poflible, to 
avoid riding at any particular horfe, or flaying 
for any, but to ride out die whole heat with the 
beft fpeed he can. If, on the contrary, he has a 
fiery horfe to ride, and one that is hard to manage, 
hard-mouthed, and difficult to be held, he is to be 
ftarted behind die reft of the horfes with all ima¬ 
ginable coolncfs and gentienefs; and, when he 
begins to ride at feme command, then the jockey 
is to put up to the other horfes; and if they ride 
at their cafe, and are hard held, they are to be 
drawn on fader; and if it be perceived, that dfeir 
wind begins to rake hot, and that they want a fob, 
the bufinefs is to keep them up to that fpeed; and 
when they are all come within three quarters of 
a mile of the winning-poft, then is the time to 
pufh for it, and ufe the utmoft fpeed in the crea¬ 
ture's power. 

When the race is over* the horfe is immedi¬ 
ately to be clothed up, and rode home; and im-. 
mediately on his coming into the liable the fol¬ 
lowing 
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lowing diink is to be given him. Beni up the 
yolks of three eggs, nnd put them into a pint and 
a half of new milkraade warm 1 let there be added 
to this three pennyworth of Tsfiron, and three 
fpoonfuls of falltd-oil, and let the whole be given 
with a horn. After this beis to be rubbed well 
down, and the (addle-place nib b ed o ver with warm 
feck, and the places where the fpurs have touch¬ 
ed, with a mixture of urine and fair, and after¬ 
wards with a mixture of powder of jet and Venice 
turpentine; after this he Should have a feed of rye- 
bread, then a good maih, and at feme time after 
thefe as much hay and oats as he will eat. His 
legs after this fltould be bathed feme time with a 
mixture of urine and felt-petre. 

We (hall here obferve, that horfe-races were a 
fpecies of amufement known in England in very 
early times. Fitz-Stephen, who wrote in the 
days of Henry 11 . records the great delight which 
the citizens of London took in the diverfion. 
Races appear likewife to have been in vogue in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, and to have been 
carried to fuch excefs as to have injured the for¬ 
tunes of the nobility. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
enumerates thefe among die fports which he 
thought unworthy of a man of honour. “ The 
exercife ((ays he) I do not approve of is running 
of horfes, there being much cheating in that kind; 
neither do 1 fee why a brave man (hould delight 
in a creature whofe chief ufc is to help him to run 
away.** Jarvis Markham, who wrote on the ma¬ 
nagement of horfes in 1599, mentions running- 
horfes | but ut this time there weie only private 
matches made between gentlemen, who were their 
own jockics, and rode their own horfes. How¬ 
ever, in the following reign of James 1 . public 
races were eftabliflied; and Garterly, in York¬ 
shire, Croydon, near London, and fotnerimes 
Theobald’s, near Enfield-chace, where the king 
redded, were the courfes in which they were per¬ 
formed. The horfes at this time were prepared 
for running by the difeipline of food, phyfic, air¬ 
ing, and (wean and clothing, which compofe the 
prefent fyftem. The weight alfo which each horfe 
was to carry was rigidly adjufted; the ufual weight 
•f the riders being dated at ten done, who were 
conftantly weighed before they darted. Mod 
of fee celebrated races in fee kingdom were call¬ 


ed bell-courfes, the prize and reward of the con¬ 
quering horfes being a bell. To this purpofe 
Camden fays, that in 1607 there were races near 
York, and the prize was a little golden bell. Up* 
on this Berenger offers a conjedure, whether the 
phrafe of “ bearing the bell,** which implies be¬ 
ing comparatively the bed or mod excellent, and 
correfponds with the expreflion of bearing the 
palm among the ancients, as a reward decreed to 
the fwifted horfe in a race, is not more aptly de¬ 
duced from this cudotn, than from the method of 
tying a bell round the neck of the (heep which leads 
the flock, and is, therefore, accounted the bed. 

About the latter end of the reign of Charles I. 
it was cudomary to have races performed in 
Hyde-park. As may be feen in the comedy of 
the Merry Beggars, or Jovial Crew, mitten in 
1641, in Dodfley’s Collc&ion of Old Plays. 

Racing was much encouraged by Charles II. 
after his redoration ; he gave public rewards and 
prizes, and appointed races for his own amufe¬ 
ment at Datchet Mead, when he refided at Wind* 
for. But the mod diftinguifhed fpot for thefe ex- 
creifes was Newmarket^ which was at fird fre¬ 
quented for the purpofe of hunting, and feeim not 
to have been deftined to be a race-courfe till feme 
time before the troubles of the reign of Charles I. 
when races were difeontinued; but they were re¬ 
vived foon after fee Redoration. The king at¬ 
tended in perfon, and edabliflied a houfe for his 
accommodation, and kept and entered horfes in 
his own name. Inftead of bells, a filver bowl or 
cup, of the value of a hundred guineas was allot¬ 
ted for a prize i and upon this royal gift the ex¬ 
ploits of fee fuccefsful horfe, and his pedigree, 
were generally engraved. The fum of a hundred 
guineas is now given in lieu of the fdver bowl. 

When William III. was advanced to fee throne, 
he not only added to fee plates given to different 
places in fee kingdom, but founded an academy 
for riding. Queen Anne continued fee bounty of 
her prcdeceflbrs, wife fee addition of fcveral 
plates. George I. towards the end of his reign, 
difeontinued fee plates »**d gave the foot of a 
hundred guineas in their room. 

In the 13th year of George II. an a& was par- 
fed for the fuppreffion of races by poneys, and 
other (mall and weak borfes, by which all matches 

for 
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for any prize under the value of fifty pounds are 
prohibited,under a penalty of two hundred pounds 
to be paid by the owner of each horfc running* 
and one hundred pounds by fuch as advertife the 
plate i and by which each horfe entered to run, 
if five years old, is obliged to carry ten ft one > if 
fix, eleven; and if feven,, twelve. It is alfo or¬ 
dained, that no perfon (hall run any horfe at a 
courfe, unlefs it be his own, nor enter more than 
one horfe for the feme plate, upon pain of forfeit¬ 
ing the horfes; and alfo every horfe-race muft be 
begun and ended in the fame day. Horfes may 
run for the value of fifty pounds with any weight, 
and at any place. 13 Geo. II. cap. 19. 18 
Geo. II. cap. 34. Pennant’s Brit. Zool. vol. i. 
p. 6, &c. Berenger's Hift. and Art of Horfc- 
xnanfhip, vol. i. p. 185, See. 

Wc (hall here add, that at Newmarket there 
are two courfes, the long and the round: the firft 
is cxa&ly four miles and about three hundred 
and eighty yards, i. e. feven thoufend four hun¬ 
dred and twenty yards j the fecond is fix thoufend 
fix hundred and forty yards. Childers, the fwifteft 
horfe ever known, has run the firft courfe in feven 
minutes and a half, and the fecond in fix minutes 
forty feconds; which is at the rate of more than 
forty*nine feet in a fecond. But all other horfes 
take up at lead feven minutes and fifty feconds in 
completing the firft and longed courfe, and feven 
minutes only in the (horteft, which is at the rate 
of more than forty-feven feet in a fecond. And 
it is commonly fuppofed that theft couriers cover, 
at every bound, a fpacc of ground in length about 
twenty-four Englifiifeet. 

On HUNTING , and the MANAGEMENT 
S f HUNTERS. 

HUNTING^ confidercd as an exercife, is per¬ 
haps the heft that can poffibly be contrived for 
ftrengthening the general habit, and procuring 
health and vigour to the human frame. The fea- 
fbn of the year,.the time of the day deftined for 
this amufement, and the motion ncccfiary on 
this occafion, arc all admirably adapted to the re- 
ftoration and continuance of health. It is befides 
of po fmali importance to have the mind recreat¬ 
ed at the time the body is exercifed; for this ad¬ 
mirably affifts the due circulation of the fluids 
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through the minute canals deftined for their con¬ 
veyance i and there are few people not utterly 
abandoned to idlcnefs and debauchery of feme 
kind or other, who do not perceive a fpontaneoua 
flow of fpirits when they ride at or about the, rife 
of the fun, when they refpire the pureft air, when 
variety at perpetually-changing feenes prefent 
themfelves, and when the mind is agreeably agi¬ 
tated concerning the event of the chace. 

We find, that, among the more civilised na¬ 
tions, as die Perfians, Greeks, and Romans, it 
always made one of their gcnteelcr diverfions, 
and, as to the wilder and more barbarous, it ferv- 
ed them with food and necefiaries. The Roman, 
jurifprudence, which was formed on the manners 
of the firft ages, made a law of it, and eftablifhed 
it as a maxim, that as the natural right of things 
which have no mafter, belongs to the firft poflef- 
for, wild bcafts, birds, and fifties, are the pro¬ 
perty of whomfoever can take them firft. But the 
northern nations of barbarians who over-ran 
the Roman empire, bringing with them a ftrong- 
er taftc for the diverfion, and the people being 
now poffefted of other and more cafy means of 
fubfiftcnce from the lands and pofleifions of thofc 
they had vanquifhed, their chiefs and leaders be¬ 
gan to appropriate the right of hunting, and, in- 
ftead of a natural right, to make it a royal one. 
Thus it continues to this day j rhe right of hunt¬ 
ing, among us, belonging only to the king, and 
thofe who derive it from him. 

The hunting ufed by the antients was muds 
like that now praclifed for the rein-deer; which 
is feldom hunted at force, or with hounds, but ’ 
only draws with a blood-hound, and foreftalled 
with nets and engines. Thus they did with aft 
beafts; whence a dog is never commended by 
them for opening before he has difeovered where 
the beafi lies. Hence they were not in any man-* 
ncr curious as to the mafic of their hounds, or rite 
compofition of their kennel or pack, either for 
deepnefs, loudnefs, or fweetnefe, of cry, which 
is a principal point in the hunting of our days. 
Their huntfmen, indeed, wore accuftomed to 
(houtand make a great noife, as Virgil obferves 
in the third of his Georgies: Ingentem clamor0 
prernes ad retia cervum. But that confufioii was 
only to bring die deer to the nets laid for him. 

The 
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The Sicilian way of hunting had fometbing In 
it very extraordinary.—The nobles or gentry be¬ 
ing informed which way a herd of deer pafled, 
gave notice to one another, and appointed a meet¬ 
ing! every one bringing with him a croft-bow or 
long-bow, and a bundle of (laves fhod with iron, 
the heads bored, with acord paffing through them 
all: thus provided, they came to the herd, and, 
calling themfelves about in a large ring, furround- 
ed the deer—‘Then, each taking his fond, unbound 
his faggot, fet up his foke, and tied the end of 
the cord to that of his next neighbour, at the dif- 
tancc of ten feet from one another.—Then taking 
feathers, died in crimfon, and fattened on a thread, 
they tied them to the cord; fo that with the leaft 
breath of wind they would whirl round. Which 
done, the perfons who kept foe (lands withdrew, 
and hid themfelves in foe next covert. Then foe 
chief ranger entering within foe line with hounds 
to draw after foe herd, roufed foe game with their 
cry i which flying towards the line, were turned 
off*, and, ttill gazing on foe fluking and fliining 
feathers, wandered about as if kept within a real 
wall or pale. The ranger ttill purfued, and call¬ 
ing every perfon by name as he palled their Hand, 
commanded him to fltoot foe firtt, third, or fixfo, 
as he pleafed: and if any of them miffed, or 
Angled out another than that afligned him, it was 
counted a grievous difgrace. By fuch means, as 
they palled by the feveral ftations, foe whole herd 
was killed by the feveral hands. 

Hunting certainly formed foe greateft part of 
the employment of foe ancient Germans, and pro¬ 
bably of foe Britons alfo, when they were not en¬ 
gaged in war. We are informed by fome anci¬ 
ent hiftorians, that this was the cafe even as late 
as the third century with the unconquered Bri¬ 
tons who lived beyond Adrian’s wail % nay, that 
they fubfffted chiefly by foe prey they took in 
this way. The great attachment ihewn by all 
foe Celtic nations to hunting, however, proceed¬ 
ed moft probably from its being a kind of appren- 
ticelhip to war. Thus their youth acquired that 
courage, ftrengfo, Iwiftnefs, and dexterity in 
handling their arms, which made them fo formi¬ 
dable in time of war to their enemies. Thus allb 
they freed foe country from many mifehievous 
animals which abounded in the forefls, furnUhing 
No. 33* 


themfelves alfo with materials for thofe feafts which 
feem to have conftituted their greateft plealure. 
The young chieftains bad thus likewife an oppor¬ 
tunity of paying court to foeir miftrefles, by dil- 
playing foeir bravery and agility, and making 
them prefcnts of foeir games nay, lb ft rang and 
univerfel was foe paffion for hunting among foe 
ancient Britons, that young ladies of the higheft 
quality and greateft beauty fpent much of their 
rime in foe chace. They employed much the 
lame weapons in hunting due they did in war, 
viz. long fpears, javelins, and bows and arrows ; 
having alfo great numbers of dogs to afltll them in 
finding and purfuing their game. Thefe dogs, 
we are alfo told, were much admired among other 
nations, on account of foeir fwiftnefs, ftrengfo, 
ficrcenefi, and exquifite fenfe of fmeiling. They 
were of feveral different kinds, called by different 
names, and formed a confiderable article of com¬ 
merce. They were highly valued by foe Celtic 
nations, inlbmuch that fome very comical penal¬ 
ties wereinfiided upon thofe who were convi&ed 
of Healing them. From the poems of Offian allb 
it appears, that foe Britons were not unacquaint¬ 
ed with foe art of catching birds with hawks train¬ 
ed for that purpofe; but they feem to have been 
abfolutely ignorant of the method of catching filh; 
for there is not a Angle allufion to this art in all 
foe works of that venerable bard. Their igno¬ 
rance of Ais art is both confirmed and accounted 
for by Dio Niccus, who allures us, that foe an¬ 
cient Britons never tatted fifli, though they had 
innumerable multitudes in their feas, rivers, and 
lakes. “ By foe by (lays Dr. Henry), we may 
obferve that this agreement between the poems 
of Offian and foe Greek hiftorian, in a circum- 
ftancc fo Angular, is at once a proof of foe ge¬ 
nuine antiquity of foeie poems, and that foe 
Greek and Roman writers were not fo ill-inform¬ 
ed about foe affairs and manners of the ancient 
Britons as fome have imagined.” 

The Mexicans, whatever imbecility may^bu 
imputed to them in other refpeds, were very 
dexterous in hunting. They ufcd bows and ar¬ 
rows, darts, nets, fnares, and a kind of tubes 
named cartottatu, through which they ihot by 
blowing out little balk at birds. Thofe which the 
kings and great men made ufc of were curiouily 
£ £ caned 
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carved and painted) and like wife adorned with 
gold and tilver. Betides the exercife of the chace, ; 
winch private individuals took either for amide* 
nent or to provide food for thcmfclves, there were 
general hunting-matches, fometimes appointed 
toy the king; at others, und ert aken with a view 
to provide plenty of vi&ims for fefcrifices. A 
large wood, generally tifiat of ZacaUpec, not fer ' 
diftant from the capital, was pitched upon as the 
feene of thefe grand hunting-matches. Here they 
chofe die place heft adapted for fetting a great 
number of fnares and nets. The wood was in¬ 
clined by fume thouGuids of hunters, forming a 
circle of fix, feven, or eight, miles, according to 
the number of animals they intended to take. 
Fire was then fet to the graft in a great number 
of places, and a terrible noife made with drums, 
horns, fhouting, and whiffling. The hunters 
gradually contracted their circle, continuing the 
noife till the game were indofed in a. very tinall 
fpace. They were then killed or taken in fnares, 
or with the bands of the hunters. The number 
of animals taken or destroyed on thefe occafions 
was fo great, that the firft Spanifh viceroy of 
Mexico would not believe it without making the 
experiment himfeif. The place chofen for his 
hunting-match was a great plain in the country 
of the Otomies, lying between the villages of 
Xilotcpec and S. Giovani del Rio; the Indians 
being ordered to proceed according to their ufual 
cuftoms in the times of their paganifm. The 
viceroy, attended by a vaft retinue of Spaniards, 
repaired to the place appointed, where accommo¬ 
dations were prepared for them in houfes of wood 
•reded for the purpofe. A circle of more than 
fifteen miles was formed by eleven thoufend Oto- 
xnies, who ftarted fuch a quantity of game on the 
plain, that the viceroy was quite aftoniflied, and 
commanded the greater part of them to he fet at 
liberty, which was accordingly done. The num¬ 
ber retained, however, was ftill incredibly great, 
were it not attefted by a witnefs of the higheft 
credit; they contifted of upwards of fix hundred 
deer and wild goats, one hundred Cajotes, with a 
furpriting number of hares, rdibits, and other 
fmaUer animals. The plain ftill retains the Spa- 
■nifh name CaxaderO) which figoifies the “ place 
-of the chace.” 


The Mexicans, betides the ufual methods of 
chace, had particular contrivances for catching 
certain animals. Thus, to catch young aftes, 
they made atinall tire in-foe woods, puttingamong 
the burning cods a particular Lind of done named 
cacaUitlj ** eftven or black ftone,” whichburfta 
wjtfa a loud noife when heated. The fire was co¬ 
vered with earth, and a little muse laid around it. 
The afies quickly aflemhled with their young, in 
order to feed upon the maize $ but, while they 
were thus employed, the ftone burft, and feared 
away the old ones by the expiofion, while the 
young ones, unable to fly, were carried off by 
the hunters. Serpents were taken even by the 
hands, feizing them intrepidly by the neck with 
one hand, and fewing up their mouths with the 
other. This method is ftill pra&ifcd. They 
ihewed foe greateft dexterity in tracing the fteps 
of wild beads, even when an European could not 
have difeerned foe fmalleft print of their feet. 
The Indian method, however, was by obferving 
fometimes foe herbs or leaves broken down by 
focir feet; fometimes foe drops of blood which 
fell from them when wounded. It is ('aid that 
fomc of foe American Indians lhew ftill greater 
dexterity in difeovering foe tracks of their enemies, 
which to an European would be altogether im¬ 
perceptible. 

Hunting was a favourite diverfionofthe great and 
bloody conqueror Jcnghiz Khan, if we can ap¬ 
ply foe word divertion to a monfter whofe mind 
was fet upon foe deftru&ion of his own ipecics, 
and who only endeavoured to make the murder of 
brutes fubfervient to foat of men, by keeping his 
foldicrs in a kind of warfare with the beads when 
they had no human enemies to contend with. His 
expeditions were condu&ed on a plan fimilar to 
foat of foe Mexicans already mentioned; and 
were nodoubtattended with ftill greater fucccft,as 
his numerous army could inciofe a much greater 
fpace than all the Indians whom foe Spanifh vice¬ 
roy could mufter. The Eaft-Indian princes ftill 
fliew foe feme inclination to foe chace; and Mr. 
Blane, who attended the hunting excurfions of 
Afoph Ui Dowlah vifir of foe Mogul empire and 
nabob of Oude in 1785 and 1786, gives the follow¬ 
ing account of the method praftifed on thacoc- 
cafion: 
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Theikne cbofen for the hunting party tt about 
the beginning of December .; and the diverfioo is 
continued till the beats, which commence about 
the beginning of March, oblige them to flop. 
During this time a circuit of between ( four, hun¬ 
dred and fix hundred miles is generally made j the 
hunters bending their coude towards the (kirts of 
the northern mountains where the country is 
Wild and uncultivated. The vifir takes along 
with him not only his court and feraglio, but a 
great part of die inhabitants of his capital. His 
immediate attendants may amount to about two 
tboufend ; but befides thefe he is alfo followed by 
five hundred or fix hundred horfe, and fcveral bat¬ 
talions of regular fepoys witli their field-pieces. 
Four or five hundred elephants are alfo carried 
along with him j of which Tome are ufed for rid¬ 
ing, others for fighting, and .(erne for clearing ibe 
jungles and forefls of the game. About as many 
fumptcr horfes of the beautiful Perfianand Ara¬ 
bian breeds are carried along with him. A great 
many wheel carriages drawn by bullocks likewife 
attend, which are ufed chiefly for the conveni¬ 
ence of the women § fometimes alfo be has an 
Eugltfh chads or two, and fomethnes a chariot; 
but all thefe as well as the horfes are merely for 
{how, the vifir himfelf never ufing any other con¬ 
veyance than an elephant, or fometimes when fa¬ 
tigued or iadifpofed a palanquin. The animals 
ufed in the fport are principally grey-hounds, 
of which there may be about three hundred; he 
has alfo about two hundred hawks, and a few 
trained leopards for hunting deer. There are a 
great number of markfmen, wbofc profeflioii iris 
to lhootdeer; with many fowlers, who provide 
game ; as pone of the natives of India know how 
■to (hoot game with (mall (hot, or to hunt with 
flow hounds. 

A vail number of matchlocks are carried along 
.with the company, with many Engiiih pieces of 
various kinds, forty or fifty pairs of piftois, bows 
and arrows, befides fwords, daggers, and fabres 
Without number. There are alfo nets of various 
kinds, feme for quail, and others very large, for 
(idling, which are carried along with him upon 
dephauts, attended by fthermen, fo as always to 
be ready for throwing into any river or lake that 
uuy be met with. Every article that can con¬ 


tribute tpluxury or plcafure is likewife earned 
dong with the army. A great many carts are 
: loaded with Ganges water, and even ice is tran- 
fported for cooling the drink. The fruits of she 
feafon and fre(h vegetables are daily fent to him 
from his gardens by bearers ftationed at the dif- 
tanccof evOry ten miles, by which means each 
article is conveyed day or night at the rate of 
(bur miles an hour. Befides the animals already 
■mentioned, there are alfo fighting antelopes, buf¬ 
faloes, and rams in great numbers; alfo feveral 
hundred pigeons, feme fighting cocks, with a 
vail variety of parrots, nightingales. Sic. 

To complete the magnificence or extravagance 
of this expedition, there is always a large bazar, 

; or moving town, which attends the camp; con¬ 
fiding of (hop-keepers and artificers of all kinds, 
money-changers, dancing .women; fo that, on the 
mod moderate calculation, the whole number of 
people in this camp cannot be computed at fewer 
than tweoty thoufend. The nabob himfelf, and 
all the gentlemen of his camp, arc provided with 
double feta of tents and equipage, which are al¬ 
ways fent on the day before to the place to which 
he intends to go; and this is generally eight or 
ten mild in whatever direction moil game is 
expelled; fo that by the time he has finifhed his 
fport in the morning, he finds his whole camp 
ready pitched for his reception. 

The nabob, with the attending gentlemen, pro¬ 
ceed in a regular moving court or durbar, and 
thus they keep converting together and looking 
out for gaiqe. A great many foxes, hares, jack¬ 
als, and fometimes deer, are picked up by the 
dogs as .they pafs along: the hawks are carried 
immediately before the elephants, and let fly at 
whatever game is fprung for them, which is gene¬ 
rally partridges, buftards, quails, and different 
kinds of herons; thefe lad affording excellent 
fport with the falcons ob^harp-winged hawks. 
Wild boars are fometimes darted, and either (hot 
or run down by the dogs and horlemen. Hunting 
the tyger, however, is looked upon as the principal 
divcrilon, and the difeovery Of one of thefe ani¬ 
mals is accounted a matter of great joy. The 
cover in which the tyger is found is commonly 
long grid's, or reeds of fuch an height as frequent- 
ly tc reach above the elephants; and it is didicult 

to 




appeared impoffible to* take him alive \ but even 


this wai not aeeomplUhed without the greateft 


difficulty. He- twice turned and attacked the 


party who puriued hint and in one of there at 


tacks ttruck the elephant obliquely on which die 


prince rode, threw him upon his fide, but then 


pafied on without ©Seeing farther injury. At 


left he fell dead, after having received, as was 


fuppofed, upwards of one thoufiuid balls into his 


body.—-We fliall now deferibe the fport in our 


own country, andfirft 
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during, at the fame time, the much greater num¬ 
ber of thefe particles that are loll in the ground, 
diffipated in the air, extinguished and oblcured by 
the foetid perfpirations of the dogs and other ani¬ 
mals, or by the very fumes and exhalations of the 
earth itfelf. That thefe particles are fubjefl to 
fuch diffipation or corruption, every fportfman 
knows; for as none of them will retain their odour 
after a certain proportionable time, fo it is daily 
evident, that this time of their duration is very 
fubfervient to the vicilfitudcs of the weather; and 
that the feent of the animal (as well as her more 
folid flelh) will loofc its fwcctnefs, fooncr or later, 
according to the difpofnion of the air. 

It has been often perceived that on a ftorm ap¬ 
proaching, the feent will in a moment change and 
vaniih. Nor is the fudJennefs of fuch alteration 
the lead wonderful, if we take into confidcration 
the fmallncfs of the particles. The lame efficient 
caufc may penetrate and corrupt thefe minute 
corpufdcs in the twinkling of an eye, which re¬ 
quires an hour or a day to operate on bodies of 
fit eater bulk and fubftancc; as the fame fire, or 
aquafortis, will diiTolvc the filings of Heel in an 
iidlum, though a folid pound of that fame metal 
is lb long able to refill their violence. That thefe 
particles of feent are of an equal fpccific gravity 
with the particles of the air, is demonfirated by 
the falling and riling of them in exacl proportion 
to it. 

Ilally huntfmen will curie their dogs, though 
the hell in Kngland, for galloping and Haring, 
with their nofes in the air, as if their game was 
flown ; for often does it happen that it is in vain 
lor them to feek after the feent in any other place, 
the inctealing weight of the air having wafted it 
over their heads. Though even at fuch a feafon, 
after the mettle and fury of the cry is fbmewhat 
abated, the more ilcady beagles may makcafhift 
to pick it out from the particles left by the bruih 
of her feet, efpcciaily if there be not a ftrong, dry¬ 
ing, exhaling wind, to hurry thefe away after the 
reft. This often happens.in a calm, gentle. Hea¬ 
dy, frail, when the purity^ eddneis, or perhaps 
the nitre of the air, ferves to fix and preferve the 
few remaining particles, that they do not eafiiy 


ably falling or finking, and then every dr£, though 
in the height of his courage- h: pu>.-.-, forward, 
yetis forced to come back again and again, and 
cannot make any lure advance.-, but with hisnolu 
to the ground. Whencircumftance-. happen thin, 
if there be not a ftorm of thunder impending to 
corrupt the feent, you may expect the nr-oft curi¬ 
ous and lulling (port; pufs having then a fair op¬ 
portunity to (hew her wiles, and every old or 1! aw 
deg to conic in for his (hare, to difplay his expe¬ 
rience, the fubtlety of his judgment, andtheten- 
dernefs of his nollrils. The rnoft terrible day for 
the hunted hare is, when the atmofphere is in its 
mean gravity, or cquilibrio, tolerably moift, b-t 
inclining to grow drier, and fanned with gentle 
! breezes: the moderate gravity buoys up the feent 
| as high as the dog’s breafi; the vtficles of nioii- 
ture ferve as lb many canals or vehicles to carry 
the effluvia into their wiles; and the gentle tan¬ 
nings help in luch wile to ipread and diil:;;?:e 
them, that every hound, even at eight or ten 
paces diftant, efpcciaily on die windy fide, may 
have his portion. 

It is neceflary for ail gentlemen who delight in 
hunting, to provide themfelvcs with a barometer, 
or wcather-glafs, as this ingenious machine is of 
great ufe to the oblcrvant huntfman; for when he 
riles in the morning, and finds the air moift and 
tenqierate, the quick-filver in his glafs moderate¬ 
ly high, or gently convex, he has a fair invita¬ 
tion to prepare for his excrcife. It is a cuftom 
with our juvenile fportfmen to fix the time two or 
three days before-hand to meet a friend, or to hunt 
in fuch or fuch a quarter. But appointed matches 
of this kind are improvident. He that will enjoy 
the pleafures of the chace in all its perfections, 
mull alk leave of the heavens. Hunting is a trade 
that is not to be forced, nor can the bell cry dug 
ever was coupled, make any thing of it, ucueb 
the air be in tune. The earth alio hath uo final! 
influence on this delicious paftime; liar though it 
fometimes happens that die feent is floating fi» 
that you may run down a hare through water and 
mire, efpcciaily if you keep pretty dofe after her, 
without the trouble of Hooping; yet, at finch* 
feafon, the firft faulf is ffie k^i«f yo«u' gatfe; 
the perfpirations of her body being wafted ort 


corrupt. At another icafon, when the air is light 
or growing lighter, the feent mull be proportion- head by the gravity of the air, and thole of her 
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feet being left on elements that abforb and con¬ 
found them. This laft cafe very often happens 
at tile going off ot a froft; the mercury is then 
commonly falling, and by confequcnce the feent 
finking to the ground. The earth is naturally on 
fuch occasions fermenting, diflblving, {linking, 
exhaling, and very porous, fo that it is itnpofli- 
blebut mod of the partidcs mud then be corrupt¬ 
ed, buried, or overcome, by flrongcr vapours. 
It is common to hear the vulgar fay, fhc carries 
dirt in her heels; but that is not all, it being very 
plain, by what has been obierved, that it is not 
only by the feent of the foot {he is fo eagerly pur- 
fued. The mention of frofl enforces a particular 
obfervation, that may be ufcful or diverting to 
gentlemen of the chacc: they all make it a great 
part of their plcafure to hunt out the walk of a 
hare to her fear, and doubtlcfs have often been 
furpritingly difappointed on fuch occafions. Ma¬ 
ny times they have been able to hunt the fame 
walk in one part of the fields and not in another, 
and have hunted the fame walk alfo at ten or ele¬ 
ven, vvhifih gave not the leall feent at feven in the 
morning; and, which is rnoft provoking and per¬ 
plexing of all, have often been able to hunt it only 
at the wrong end, or backwards; after many 
hours wonder and expectation, chcrifhiug their 
dogs, and curling their (port; and, in truth, ne¬ 
ver fo far from their game as when their hunt is 
warmeft. All thefe accidents are only the effect 
of the hoar-froft, or very grofs dew, for they ne¬ 
ver happen other wife, and from thence muff the 
miracle be accounted for. Indeed Xenophon, in 
his Treatife on Hunting, fays, “ In the winter 
there is no {cent early in the morning when there 
is cither a hoar-froft or a hard-froft; the hoar- 
froft, by its force, contracts and contains all the 
warm particles in itfelf, and the harder froft con¬ 
geals them. In thefe cafes the hounds, , with the 
mod tender noils, cannot touch, before the fun 
d.fpcls them, and the day is advanced, then the 
dogs can fincll, and the trail yields a feent as it 
evaporates ” 

A thaw tends to corrupt the particles; and we 
have reafon to maintain that the froft fixes, co- 
and preferves, them. Whether this is done 
wt intercepting their afeent, and precipitating 
them to tbc ground by the grofs particles of fro¬ 


zen dew, or whether by {heathing them and pro- 
tolling them from the penetrating air, is left to the 
learned, but the fa£ts are certain, and confirmed 
by experience. Wc have, therefore, only to take 
notice, by the way, that the hoar froft is very of¬ 
ten of fhort continuance, changeable, and uncer¬ 
tain, both as to its time and place of falling, and 
hence all thefe difficulties arc eafily refolvcd. Let 
the huntfman, as foon as he is out of bed, exa¬ 
mine but the glafs windows, which commonly 
difeover whether any hoar-froft has fallen, what 
time it came, and in what condition of continu¬ 
ance, or going off, it is lor the prefent. If it ap¬ 
pears to have fallen at two, three, or four, in the 
morning, (fuppofe in the month of October, an! 
other times of the year muft be judged of by pro¬ 
portion) to.be going off about break of day, it 
may then be expected that there will be a great 
difficulty, or impoffibility, of trailing to her feat, 
becaufc her morning retreat being on the top of 
the frozen dew, the feent is cither diffolvcd or 
corrupted, or diffi paled and exhaled. It is true, 
after fuch a night, the dogs will find work in every 
field, and often hunt in full cry, but it will be ge¬ 
nerally backward, and mod times in vain; her 
midnight ramblings, which were covered by the 
froft, being now open, frefh, and fragrant. If the 
froft begins later in the morning, after pufs is 
dated, there is nothing to be done till that is gone 
off, and this is the reafon that wc often fee a whole 
pack picking out a walk at nine or ten, in the lame 
path, where another dog could not touch at feven. 
Again, if the froft began early enough, and con¬ 
tinues ftcadily till you are in the fields, you may 
then make it good to her feat, as well as at other 
times on naked ground, though you muft expert 
to run a great rifquc at the going off of the froft, 
according to the obdrvations already laid down. 

It is alfo to be remembered, that there is no 
finall accidental difference in the very particles of 
feent; that is, that they are ftronger, fwcctcr, or 
more diftinguifhablc at one time than at another, 
and that this difference is found not only in di¬ 
vers, but often in the fame individual creature, ac¬ 
cording to the changes of the air, or the foil, as 
well as of her own motions or conditions. That 
there is a different feent in other animals of the 
fame fpecics, is evident from the draught-hounds 
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which were formerly made ufe of for tracing and 
purfuing thieves and deer-ftcalers, or rather from 
any common cur or fpaniel, which will hunt out 
their matter or their matter’s horfcdiftinftly from 
all others: and that it is the fame with the hare is 
no lefs vittble from the old beagles, which will 
not readily change for a frc/h one, unlcfs fhe ftarts 
in view, or unlefs a fault happens that puts them 
in confufion, and inclines them in dcfpair to take 
up with the next feent they can find. 

That the fame hare will, at divers times, emit 
finer or groflcr particles, is equally manifett to 
every one who fhiill obforve the frequent changes 
in one iingle chace, the alterations that entire on 
any different motion, and on her degrees of fink¬ 
ing. The courfing of a cur-dog, or the fright 
from an obvious paflengcr, is often the occafion 
of an unexpected fault: and, after fuch an acci¬ 
dent, the dogs mutt be chcrifhed, and be put up¬ 
on the feent again and again, before they will take 
it and acknowledge it lor their game. The rea¬ 
lm; i', that the change of the motion caufes a 
change in the perfpiring particles, and as the fpi- 
rits of the dogs are engaged and attached to particles 
of fuch or fuch a figure, it is with difficulty they 
conic to he fallible of, or attentive to, thofe of a 
different iclifh. The alterations in a yielding 
hare are lefs frequently the occafion of faults, be - 
caule they arc more gradual, and like the fame 
rope, infallibly tapering and growing iinallcr. 
But that alteration* there are, every huntlinan 
knows, by the old hounds, which Itill purfue, 
with greater earnednc-fs, bccaufe (he is nearer her 
end. Motion is laid to be the chief caufc offhed- 
tiing or dilcharging th.ic leaning particles, be¬ 
came the lure is very feldom perceived whilft 
quiet in her form, though the dogs arc never fo 
near, though tiicy leap over her, or, as has been 
often Icon, even tread upon her. Indeed itlbine- 
tinies happens, that (he is winded where (Ik fas. 
But this may be the died of that train of feent 
(he left behind her in going to her feat, or more 
probably the confequence of her own cmiofity, 
in moving, and riling up, to peep after-and watch 
the proceedings of her advcrfarics. However, 
we mud grant, that thefe particles of (cent, though 
the eftedt of motion, are not more grots and co¬ 
pious in proportion to the incrcafing fwiftnefs of 


the animal, any mere than in a watering-pot, 
which the fwiftcr it paffes, the lefs of the falling 
water it bettows upon the fubjacent plants. 

It is very plain, the flower the hare moves, the 
ftronger and grofler, ceteris paribus , are thofe 
particles (he leaves behind her, which I take to be 
one reafon (bcfidcs the cloathing and (hielding of 
them from the penetrating air by the defeending 
froft or dew) that the morning walk gives feent fo 
much longer than the flight in hunting, which is 
another obfervation of Xenophon, who expreffes 
hiinfclf in the following words in his Treatife on 
Hunting. “ The feent of the trail of the hare, 
going to her (cat, lafts longer than that of her 
courfe when purfued: when (he goes to her feat 
(he goes (lowly, often (landing ftill; but her courfe,. 
when purfued, is performed ruuning; therefore 
the ground is faturated with one, and not filled 
with the other.” However, it is as remarkable, 
that thefe odorous particles gradually decay r.:id 
cud with her life, bccaufe it requires the inofl c:: 

J rious nofes to lead the erv, when flic is near her 
end; bccaufe (he is fo often entirely loft at the 
laft fquat, and bccaufe if you knock her on the 
head before the hounds, there is hardly one in the 
pack that will flop or take any notice cf her. 

'The greateft art and cur unity is difeevertd :n 
hunting the foil, efpecially if the hare immediate-y 
flea! back behind the dogs the fame path (ho 
came; for it mutt require the utmoft (kill to di- 
ftinguiflr well the new feent from tiic old, when 
both :.re mixed, obfeured, and confounded with 
the ttrong perfpirations of fo many dogs and 
horllf*. Yet this is often seen performed by ready 
and experienced hunters. However, if the hounds 
be not matters of their bu.'Incfs,or il the air he not 
in due balance, the ditficitlry will be the greater. 

Thefe remarks are generally made on the hr.re, 
which is, of all others, moll worthy of (pecula¬ 
tion and enquiry. l>y analogy the hunting the 
dm or fox will, very ealiiy, be underllood, for 
though the feent of thefe is generally higher, 
more obvious to the Holes of the dogs, and in 
greater plenty whilft the particles Lilt, yet for 
that -very reafon (floating in the air) they arc 
(boner dlffipated, and require a more vigorous, 
though Ids fubtle huntfmaji, as well twiner 
hounds. Sec Scent*. • ■ 
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With refpc£l to the hare, each part and mem¬ 
ber'is formed for celerity. The head is round a-.d 
(hort, of a convenient length •, the cars lo:u; i*.id 
lofty, to hear the enemy at a diilartcc, a;*J fa ,- c 
itfclfin time; the lips continually move, deeping 
and waking; and the eye in too big anl round 
for the lid to cover it, even when alLvp; 0» til—t 
;the creature deeps as it were-on th.: watch. The 
bread is capacious, and fitted to take more breath 
than that of any other bead. They feed abroad, 
to conceal their forms; and never drink, but con¬ 
tent themfelves with the dew. The hare’s ears 
lead the way in her chace; for with one of them 
ihc heorkeneth to the cry of the dogs, the other 
.being 11 retched out like a fail to promote her 
-courle. The hares of the mountains often cxcr- 
•eife themfelves in valleys and plains, and, through 
•pra&icc, .grow acquainted with the ncarell way to 
their form.-.: thole which frequent bullies and 
■brakes, arc not able to endure labour; nor are 
very fwift, being tender-footed, and growing fat 
through difcontinuance of cxercifc. When the hare 
has left the dogs far behind, Ihc goes to fomc hill or 
rifing-ground, where, rearing on her hinder legs, 
Ihc oblcrves at what dillancc her purfuers arc. 
Her foot Heps ore more feen in winter than fum- 
mer; became, as the nights arc longer, they tra¬ 
vel farther. Their prints arc very uncertain at the 
full moon, at which time they leap and play to¬ 
gether. The young, it is to be obferved, tread 
•heavier than the old, bccaufe their limbs are 
weaker. A buck, or male hare, is known by his 
beating the bard highways, feeding farther out in 
the plains, and making his doublings of a greater 
•compafs than the female, who keeps dole by 
frnie covert fide; turning, winding, and eroding 
in the bulhes, like a rabbit, and rarely running out 
at an end; whereas the buck, having once made a 
turn or two about his form, then farewel turns.; 
for he will frequently lead the hounds five or fix 
miles without once turning his head. Add, that 
the buck is known, at his riling out of form, by 
his hinder parts, which arc more white, and his 
fiiouldcr, which is redder than the doc's. 

As, of all chafe.;, the hare makes the .grafted 
paftime, fo it gives no final! pleafurc to fee the 
•craft of this little animal for her felf-prefervation., 
The hare is naturally timid ; but emanates a very 


ftrong feent. He ficeps in his form or feat, da¬ 
ring the day; and feeds, copulates, &c. in the 
irgiit. In a moon-light evening, a number if 
them arc fometimes feen fporiing together, lerp- 
j ing and purfuing each other : but the leaf! mo* 

! tion, the falling of a leaf, alarms them ; and Mien 
1 they ail run off feparately, each taking a different 
route. They are extremely fwift in their motion, 

; which is a kitul ».f gallop, or a liicceflion of quick 
leaps. When > urfiied, they always take to the 
higher grounds ; as the tore-fart are much i hotter 
than the hind ones, they run with more rate up 
hill than down hilL The hare is endowed with 
all thofa inftinSs which arc neccffary for its own 
prcfcrvaimn. In winter he chutes a form expo- 
fad to the fouth, and in fummer to the north ; ami 
conceals himfelf among vegetables of the fame co¬ 
lour with himfelf, and has a thi-ufanJ contrivan¬ 
ces to elude the vigilance of his put fuers, and to 
i cut off his teent from the hounds. It it be rainy, 
the hare u fatally takes to the highways; and if the 
com: to the fide of a young grove, or fpring, flu - 
j ieldom i nters, but fquats down till the hounds 
have over-Hun her ; and then (he will returti the 
very way (he came, for fear of the wet and dew 
that hang on the boughs. In this cafe the huntl- 
man ought to (lay an hundred paces before he 
comes to the woud-fidc, by winch means he will 
perceive whether (lie return as aforelaid; which 
if Ihc do, he mud halloo in his hounds, and call 
them back; and that prcfently, that 
may not think it the counter (he came full. 

The next thing that is to be obferved, is the 
place whore the hare fits, and upon what wind 
(he makes her form, either upon the north or 
fouth wind: (he will not willingly run into the 
wind, but run upon afidc, or down the w'ind ; but 
if (he form in the water, it is a fign (he is foul 
and meafied: if you hunt futh a one, have a fpe- 
cial regard all the day to the brook fidcs; for 
there, and near plafhes, (he will make all her 
erodings, doublings, &c. Some hares have been 
fo crafty, that as foon as they have heard the 
found of a horn, they would inflantly dart out of 
their form, though it was at the iliftancc of a 
quarter of a mile, and go and fwitn in fume pool, 
and reft upon fomc rufh-bed in the niidff of it; 
and would not dir (root thence till they have heard 

the 
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the found of the horn again, and then have ftarted fee the hounds are well in with it, and flick well 


out again, fwimming to land, and have ftood up 
before the hounds four hours before they could kill 
them, fwimming and ufing all fubtiltics and crof- 
fing in the water. N ay, fuch is the natural craft 
and fubtilty of a hare, that, fometimes after (he has 
been hunted three hours, (lie will drive up a frefh 
hare, and fquat in the fame form hcrfelf. Others, 
hav ing been hunted for a confiderable time, will 
creep under die door of a fhccp-cot, and hide 
themfelvcs among the fheep; or, when tliey have 
been hard hunted, will run in among a flock of 
fheep, and will by no means be gotten out from a- 
mong them till the hounds arc coupled up, and the 
fheep driven into their pens. Some of them will 
take to the ground like a rabbit, and run up a 
wall, and hide in the grafs on the top of it. Some 
hares will go up one fide of the hedge and come 
down the other, the thickncfs of the hedge being 
lb. only diftancc between the courfes. A hare 
th;i! has been forcly hunted, has got upon a quick- 
/..-t-liedge, and ran a good way upon the top there- j 
of, and then leaped oft to the ground. And they will 
frequently betake thcinlUves to furze-bufhes and 
will leap from one to the other, to cut oft' thefeent, 
whereby the hounds are frequently in default. 

Having found where a hare hath relieved in fbmc 
pafture or corn-field, you muft then confider the 
fealhu of the year, and what weather it is: for, if it 
be in fpring-timeor fummer, a hare will not fit in 
bullies, becaufc they arc frequently infefted with 
pifinires, flukes, and adders; but will fit in corn¬ 
fields, and open places. In the winter-time, they 
fit near towns and villages, in tuffs of thorns and 
brambles, cfpecially when the wind is northerly or 
fbuthcrly. According to the fcal'on and nature of 
the place where the hare is accuffomcd to fit, there 
beat with your hounds, and ftart her; which is 
much better fijort than trailing of her from her re¬ 
lief to her fig'iu. After the hare has been ftarted, 
and U on foot, then ftep in where you faw her 
pals, and halloo in your hounds, until they have all 
undertaken it ami go on with it in full cry: then 
icchcat to them with your horn, following fair and 
loftly at firft, making not too much noiie either 
with horn or voice; tor at the firft, hounds are apt 
touverfhootthe chace through too much heat. Hut 
when they have run the fpaec of an hour, and you 
No. .*+• 6 


ujion it, then you may come in nearer with the 
hounds, becaufc by that time their heat will be 
coded, and they will hunt more fobcrly. But, a- 
bove all things, mark the firft doubling, which mull 
be your diredlion for the whole day; for all the 
doublings that fhe fhall make afterwards will 1><* 
like the former; and, according to the policies that 
you (hall fee her ufe, and the place where you 
hunt, you muft make your compafles great or 
little, long or fhort, to help the defaults; always 
fccking the moifteft and moll commodious places 
for the hounds tc^fcent in. 

It is remarkable tliat the hare, although ever fo 
frequently purfued by the dog', leldom leaves the 
place where Ih? was brought forth, or even the 
form in which fhe ufually fits. It is common to 
find them in the fame place next day, after being 
long and keenly chaced the day before. The fe¬ 
males are more grafs than the males, and hav e left 
ftrength and agility; they arclikewife more timid, 
and never allow the dogs to approach fo near their 
form before rifing as the males. They like wife 
practile more arts, :uid double more frequently than 
the males. 

1'he hare is dittufed almoft over every climate; 
and, notwithllanding they arc every where hunted, 
their ljiecies never diminift]. They are in a con¬ 
dition of propagating the firft year of their lives; 
the females go with young about thirty days, and 
produce four or five at a time; and as foon as they 
have brought forth, they again admit the embraces 
of the male; fo that they may be faid to be al¬ 
ways pregnant. The eyes of the young arc open 
at birth; the mother fuckles them about twenty 
days, after which they feparate from her, and pro¬ 
cure their own food. The young never go far from 
the place where they were brought forth; but ftill 
they live folitarv, and make their forms about thirty 
paces diftant from each other: thus, if a young 
hare be found any where, you may be almoft cer¬ 
tain of finding fcveral others within a very ihvdl 
diftancc. 

HUNTING the FOX. 

FOX-HUNTING is now confidered as the 
only chace in England, worthy the tafte or atten¬ 
tion of a high-bred fportfman. It certainly is the 
muft manly and moll princely divciiion, and by 
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far the bell exercife. It is termed either above, or 
below ground. 

t. Above-ground. To hunt a fox with hounds, 
you muft draw about groves, thickets, and bufhes, 
near villages. When you find one, it will be ne- 
ceilary to flop up his earth the night before you 
defign to hunt, and that about midnight; at which 
time he is gone out to prey: this may be done by 
laying two white flicks acrofs in his way, which he 
imagines tobefoine gin or trap laid for him; or 
chi' they may be flopped tip with fomc black-thorns 
dtid earth mixed together. 

Mr. Bickford, in his late ingenious treatife, is 
®f“opinion, that, foi fox-hunting, the pack fhould 
confift of twenty-five couple, 
vourable for the diverfiun is an early one; and he 
thinks that the huund> fhould be at the covet at 
fun-rifing. The huntfman fhould then throw in 
his hounds as quietly as he can, and let the two 
whippers-in keep wide of him on cither hand; fo 
that a finglc hound may not cfcapc them; let them 
be attentive to his halloo, and let the fportfinen be 
ready to encourage, or rate, as that directs. The 
fox ought on no account to be hallooed too foon, 
as in that cafe he would molt certainly turn back 
again, and fpoil all the fport.—Two things our 
author particularly recommends, viz. the milking 
ail the hounds ftcady, and making them all draw. 

4 ‘ Many huntfmen, (fays he,) are fond of having 
them at their horle’s heels; but they never can get 
fj well or i«) foon together as when they fpread the 
cover; befidcs, 1 have often known, when there 
have been only a tew finders, that they have found 
their fox gone down the wind, and been heard of 
no more that day. Much depends u|M)n the firlt 
finding of your fox; fur 1 look upon a fox well 
found to be half killed. 1 think people are gene- j 
rally in too great a hurry on this occaflon. There 
arc but lew* inftanecs where fportfinen arc not too 
n>ify, and too f.»nd of encouraging their hounds, 
which feldom do their bufinefs fo well as when 
little is find to them. The huntfman ought cer¬ 
tainly to begin with his foremofl hounds; and I ! 
Jhould w ish him to keep as dofe to them as he con¬ 
veniently can; nor can any harmariie from it, tin- 
kf> he fhould not have common funic. No hounds 
can then flip down the wind and get out of his 
bearing; he will alio fee how far they carry the 


feent, a neceflary requifitc; for without it he ne¬ 
ver can make a caft with any certainty.—You 
will find it not Ids neceflary for your huntfman to 
be aftive in preffing his hounds forward when the 
feent is good, than to be prudent in not hurrying 
them beyond it when it is bad. It is his bufinefs 
to be ready at all times to lend them that afliftancr 
which they fo frequently need, and which when 
they are firft at a fault is then moft critical. A 
fox-hound at that time will exert himfelf moll; he 
afterwards cools and becomes more indiHeicnt 
bout his game. Thole huntfmen who do not get 
i forward enough to take advantage of this cagetiK-f. 
! and impetuofity, and direct it projierly, fildom 


bufincls will feldom allow him to be forward e- 
nough with the hounds to fee much of the fport. 
His only thought therefore fliould be to keep the 
hounds together, and to contribute, as much as 
he can, to the killing of the fox: keeping the 
hounds together is the fureft means to make them 
ftcady. When left to themfclvcs they feldom rc- 
fule any blood they can get; thtry become conceit¬ 
ed; learn to tire upon the feent; and, befidcs this, 
they frequently get a trick of hunting by thcm¬ 
felves, and arc feldom good for much afterwards. 

“ Every country is foon known; and nine foxes 
out of ten, with the wind in the fame quarter, will 
follow the fame track. It is eafy, therefore, for 
the whipper-in to cut fhort, and catch the hound*-. 
With a high feent you cannot pufh your hounds 
on too much. Screams keep the fox forward, at 
tilt fame time that they keep the hounds together, 
or let in the tail-hounds: they alfo enliven the 
fport; and, if difcrcctly ufid, are always of iervice; 
but in cover they fhould he given with the great- 
eft caution. Halloos feldom do any hurt when you 
are running up the wind, for then mhic but the 
tail-hounds can hear you: when you are running 
down the wind, you fhould halloo no more than 
may be neceflary to bring the tail-hounds forward; 
for a hound that knows his bufinefs feldom wants 
encouragement when he is upon a feent.—Moft 
fox-hunters wifh to Ice their hounds run in a good 
fiylt. I confefs 1 myfclf am one of thofe; 1 hate 
to fee a firing of them; nor can 1 bear to fee them 

creep 


The hour moft fa- know enough of hunting to he of much ufe to 
them afterwards. Though a huntfman cannot !>•• 
too foml of hunting, a whipper-in eafily may. 1L-* 



























creep where they can leap. A pack of harrier*, if 
they have time, may kill a fox, but I defy them to 
kiH him in the ftyle in which he ought to be kil¬ 
led; they muft hunt him down. If you intend to 
tire him out, you muft expect alfo to be tired your- 
fclfj 1 never wifll a chace to be lefs than one hour, 
or to exceed two: it is fufficicndy long if properly 
followed: it will feldom be longer unlefs there be a 
fault fomewhere; either in the day, the huntfman, 
or the hounds. 

“ Changing from the hunted fox to a frefh one 
is as bad an accident as can happen tn a puck of 
fox-hounds, and requires all the ingenuity and ob- 
forvation that a man is capable of to guard againft 
it. Could a fox-hound diftinguifh a hunted fox as 
the deer-hound docs the deer that is blown, fox¬ 
hunting would then be perfect. A huntfinan /hould 
always liflen to his hounds while they are running 
in cover; he ihould Ik- particularly attentive to the 
lieadmoft hounds, and he Ihould be couftuntJy on 
his guard again!! a (kirter; for it there be two 
feet its, he muft be wrong. Generally fouaking, 
tlie beft llvnt is leaft likely to be that of the hunt¬ 
ed fox: and as a fox iUdom fufters hounds to run 
up to him as long as he is able to prevent it; lb, 
nine times out ot ten, when foxes are hallooed early 
in the day, tin y arc all frcfli ioxes. I'he hounds 
nioft likely to be right are the hard-running line— 
burning ones; or fucii as the huntfman knows had 
the Icau before there arofeany doubt of changing. 
Wnh regard to the fox, if he hu-ak over an open 
omatr , it is no fign that he is hard run; for they 
u.'dren, at any time, will do that unlefs they are a 
great way before the h<*«mJs. Alfo, if he run up 
the wind they feldom or never do that when 
they have been long hunted and grow weak; and 
when they run thcii foii, tiiai alio may direct him. 
All this requires a good ear and nice c>bf-nation; 
suid indeed in that conlilrs the chief excellence of a 
huntfman. 

“ When the hounds div ide and art: in two parts, 
the whipper-in, in (lopping, mull attend to the 
huntfman, and wait f»« his hallo\ before he at¬ 
tempts to ftop cither: lor wa :t of prope: manag* - 
ment in this rcfpecl 1 have known the h.nuuis Hop¬ 
ped at both places, and both foxes loft. If they 
have many (cents, and it is quite uncertain which 
is the hunted fox, let him Hop thole that arc iorthul 


down the win*! * 

wili reach them {jg* are q> ** 

be little ufe in flopping M ffC ^ 

«i»l. When bound. « a * ^."Til 
one be filcnt and fhnd IW1* .. 

quently at this time coming on ■ , 

hounds. They (hould never halloo to them What 
the hounds arc at fault; the leaft thing datt them 
harm at fuch a time, but a halloo more than anjr 
other. The huntfinan, at a check, had better let 
his hounds alone; or content himlelf with holding 
them forward, without taking them off their nofcs. 
—Should they be at fruit, after having made their 
own caft (which the huntfman (hould always firft 
encourage them to do), it is then his bufinefs to 
allift them further; but, except in fomc particu¬ 
lar inilanccs, I never approve of their being caft 
as long as they are inclined to hunt. The firft caft 
j 1 bid my huntfinan make is generally a regular 
l one, not choofing to rely cntin.lv on his judgment: 
j if that (hould not lucceed, he is then at liberty to 
follow his own opinion, and proceed as obfervation 
or genius may direct. When fuch a caft is made, 

: I like to fee fomc mark of good fenfe and meaning 
\ in it; whether down die wind, or towards fomc 
! likely cover oi ftrong earth. However, as it i* at 
beft uncertain, I always wifh to fee a regular caft 
before I fee a knowing one; which, as a Lift re- 
fourcc, (hould not be called forth till it be wanted: 

‘ tlie letting hounds alone is but a negative good- 
nefs in a huntfman; whereas it is true this lnft 
(liewsre.il genius; and, to be perfect, it muft be 
born with him. There is a fault, however, which 
a knowing huntfman is too :.pt to commit: he will 
find aticlh fox, and then claim the merit of having 
reco\ erevl tile hunted one. It is always dangerous 
to throw hounds into a coitr to retrieve a iolt 
(cent; and uuuls they hit him in it, is not to be 
de[’v on. 

“ Cier.tKnvn, when hound' are at fault, ir e too 
apt t’lcmii lvc; to prolong it. They (hould ahvavs 
ftop thiir lierf s fomc liiilaucv behind the hounds; 

[ and, it it be poilibie to r. mam lilent, this is the time 
j to be fo. Thin Ihould be careful not to ride be¬ 
fore the hounds, or o\c: tneteent; nos lliould tm v 
cvei meet a hound in the f.»cc unlels with a defigii 
to ltop him. Should you at any time be before the- 
hounds, tarn your hotie’s head the way they me 

going. 
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going, get out of their track, and let them pafs by 
you. In dry weather, and particularly in heathy 
countries, foxes will run the road?. If gentlemen 
at fuch times will ride clofc upon the hounds, they 
may drive them miles without any feent.—High- 
mettled fox-hounds are fcldom inclined to (top 
whilft holies are cloie at their heels. No one 
Ihould ever ride in a direction which if perfifted in 
would carry him amongft the hounds, uulcfs he be 
at a great dilhnee benind them. 

“ The fir ft moment that hounds are at fault is 
a critical one for the fport-peoplc, who ihould then 
he very attentive. Thofe who look forward may 
perhaps fee the fox; or the running of fheep, or 
die purluit of crows, may give than fame tidings 
of him. Thofe who lifteu, may fomettines take a 
hint which way lie is gone from the chattel ing of a 
magpie; or perhaps be at a certainty from a dii- 
tant halloo: nothing that can give any intelligence 
at fuch a time ought to be neglected. Gentlemen 
are too apt to ride all together: were they to fpread 
more, they might lometimcs be of ferviee; parti¬ 
cularly thole who, from a knowledge of the Ijmrr, 
keep down the wind: it would then be difficult 
for either hounds or fox to eleape their obfervation. 
—You ihould, however, be cautious how you go 
to a halloo. The halloo itfelf mufl in a great tnea- 
fure direct you; and, though it afford no certain 
rule, yet you may frequently guefs whether it can 
be depended upon or not. At the fowing-time, 
when boys are keeping off the birds, you will 
fometimes be deceived by their halloo; fo that it is 
beft, when you are in doubt, to fend a whipper-in 
to know the certainty of the matter.” 

Hounds ought not to be call as long as they are 
able to hunt. It is a common, though nut a very 
juft idea, that a hunted fox never ftops; but our 
author informs us, that he has known them toftop 
even in wheel-ruts in the middle of a down, and 
get up in the middle of the hounds. The greateft 
danger of lofing the fox is at the firft finding him, 
and when he is finking; at both which times he 
frequently runs (hurt, and the cagerncfs of the 
hounds will frequently carry them beyond the 
feent. When a fox is firft fuund, every one ought 
to keep behind the hounds fill they are well fettled 
to the feent; and, when the hounds are catching 
him, our author wtfhcs them to be as fiknt as pof- 


fiblo; and likewife to eat him eagerly after he is 
caught. In fome places they have a method of 
traina; him; that is, throwing him acrofs the 
branch of a tree, and luffering the hounds to bay at 
him for lome minutes before* he is thrown among 
them; the intention of which is to make them 
more eager, and to let in the tail-hounds; during 
this inteival alfo they recover their wind, and arc 
apt to eat him more readily. Our author,however, 
advifes not to keep him too long, as he fuppoles 
that the hounds have not any appetite to eat him, 
longer than while they are angry with him. 

2 . Under-ground. In cafe a fox does fo far 
eicapc as to earth, countrymen muft be got toge¬ 
ther with ih ivcls, fpades, mattocks, pickaxes, Arc. 
to dig him out, if they think the earth not too 
great. They make their earths as near as they can 
in ground that is hard to dig, as in clay, (lony- 
ground, or among the roots of trees; and their 
earths have commonly but one hole, and that i> 
ftraight a long wav in before you conn- at their 
couch. Sometimes craftily they take pofteffion of 
a badger’s old burrow, which hath a variety of 
chambers, holes, and angles. 

Now to facilitate thi.-. way of limiting the foy, 
the huntiman muff be prov iilcd with one or two ter¬ 
riers to put jut.) the esirth after him, that is, to fix 
him into an angle; for the earth often confifts of 
many angles: the ufe of die terrier is to know 
where he lies; for as fooit as he finds him, he con¬ 
tinues baying or harking, fo that which way the 
node is heard, that way dig to him. Your terriers 
muft be garuiftlcd with bells hung in collars, to 
make the fox bolt the fooncr; befides, the collars 
will be fomc fmall defence to the terriers. 

The inftruments to dig with are thde: a (harp- 
pointed fpade, which ferves to begin the trench 
where the ground is hardeft and broader tools will 
not fo well enter; the round hollowed fpade, which 
is ufcful to dig among nxits, having very (harp 
edges; the broad flat fpade to dig with, when the 
trench has been pretty well ojK-ned, and the ground 
foftcr; mattocks and pickaxes to dig in hard ground, 
where a fpade will do but little fervice; the coal- 
rake to clcanfc the hole, and to keep it from (lop¬ 
ping up; damps, wherewith you may take either 
fox or badger out alive, to make iport with after¬ 
wards. And it would be very convenient to have 
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a pail of water to refrefh your terriers with, after 
they are come out of the earth to take breath. 

For Hunting the Buck, or Deer, fee 
STAG-HUNTING; and for Hunting the 
Boar, Badger, Otter, See. fee under their 
refpe/live heads. 

On the CHOICE of a HUNTER. 

A true high-bred horfc, of the racing-kind, when 
very ftrong, and full of hone, is by far the beft cal¬ 
culated for making a capital hunter. Next to thefe, 
what arc called half-bred horfes are generally to he 
preferred, as they unite fleetnefs and ftrengih, are 
nioftly Haunch, and of good bottom. The fhape 
of the horfc deftgrard for this fervice, fhould be 
ftrong and well knit together. Irregular or une¬ 
qual fh:t|)es in thefe hori’es are always a token of 
weaknefs. The inequality in fhape which fhew 
a hoik- improper for the chi.ce, are the having a 
large head and a fmall neck, a large leg arid a fmall 
foot, ;utd the like. The true hunter ought to have 
ftrength without weight, courage without fire, fpted 
without labour, a free breath, a ftrong walk, a 
nimble, light, but a large, gallop, and tweet trot, to 
give change and call- to the more fpeedy nmfcl< s 
The marks mol! likely to difeover a horfc of thefe 
projwrties are, a vigorous, (anguine, atul healthy, 
colour, a head and neck as light as pofliblc, whe¬ 
ther handfomc or not, a quick-moving eye and 
car, clean wide jaws ami noilrils, large thin fhoul- 
ders, and high withers, deep chef!, and fhort hack, 
large ribs, and wide pin-bones, tail high and (lift’, 
gafkins well ijtread, and buttocks lean and hard; 
above all, let his joints he ftrong and firm, and his 
legs and pafterns fhort; for, I believe, there never 
was yet a long limber-legged Iwiic that was able to 
gallop down ficep hills, and take bold leaps with a 
weight upon his hack, without finking, founder¬ 
ing, or falling. The whole fhape of a horfc in¬ 
tended fora hunter, fhould be this: the cars fhould 
be fmall, open, and pricked; or, though they be 
fomewhat long, yet if they Hand up creel and hold, 
like thofe of a fox, it is a fign of tuughnefs or har- 
dinefs. The forehead fhould be long and braid, 
not Hat, or, as it is itfually termed, m«. • c-facni, 
but rifing in the middle like that of a hate; the 
feather fhould be placed above the eye, the coiurat v 
being thought by fomc to threaten blindncfs. The 
No. 34. 


eyes fhould be full, large, and bright; the noftrils 
not only large, but looking red and frefh within; 
for an open and frefh noftril is always eftermed a 
fign of good wind. The mouth fhould be large, 
deep in the wicks, and hairy. The wind-pipe 
fhould be large, and appear ftraight when he hr - 
dies his head; for if, on the contrary, it bends !;•: * 
a bow on his bridling, it is not formed for a fr .* 
pailagc of the breath. This defeci in a horfc i J ex ■ 
prefTed among the dealers by the? phrafe :jc.k-t/.ref 
pled. The head fhould be fo fcr on to rhe rcH:, 
that a fpacc may be felt between the neck and the 
chine; when there is no fuch (pace, the horfc is 
faid to he hull-necked; and this is not only a bic- 
mifh in the beauty of the horfc, but it alfo occ~- 
fio.us his wind not to be fo good. The crcll fhould 
he ftrong, firm, and well-rifen; the neck fhould he¬ 
ft might and firm, not loofc and pliant; the breaft 
fhould be ftrong and broad, the ribs round like 9 
barrel, the fillets large, the buttocks rather ovol 
than broad, the legs dean, flat, and ftraight; and, 
finally, the mane and tail ought to be long a.id 
thin, not fhort and bufhy, the laft being counted 
a mark of dulnefs. When a hunter is thus ch 
fen, and has been taught fuch obedience, that )u 
will readily ani’wer to die rider’s fign:.Is both of the 
bridle and hand, the voice, the calf of the leg, and 
the lpurf; that lie knows how to nuke his way 
forward, and has gained a true temper of mouth, 
and a right placing of his head, and has learned 
to flop and to turn readily, if his age be lutncieiu- 
Jy advanced, he is ready for the field. It is a rule 
with all (launch fporrlinen, that no horfc fhould be 
ufedinhuntingtill lie is full five years old; fomc will 
hum them at four, bur the horfc at this time is not 
come up to his true ftreiigfh and courage, and will 
not only fail at every tough trial, hut will be fub- 
jee! to ftiaius and accidents of tliat kind, much 
mote than if he were to be kept another year firft, 
when his ftrengdi would he more confirmed. 

Of the MANAGEMENT ef a HUNTER. 

When your hunter is five years old, he may be 
put tografs from the middle of May to Barcholo- 
mew-tide; for the weather between thefe is fo hot, 
that it will In.* very proper to fparc him from work. 
At Bartholomew-tide, the ftrengthofthe grafs be¬ 
ginning to be nipjicd by (rolls and cold dews, fo 
to'X that 
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fiat it is apt to engender crudities in the horfe, he 
fhould be taken up while his coat is yet finooth and 
fleck, and put into the ftablc. When he is fir ft 
brought home, he fhould be put in fome fecurc and 
fpacious place, where he may evacuate his body by 
degrees, and be brought not all at once to the warm 
keeping; the next night he maybe fabled up. It 
is a general rule with many not to clothe and It able 
up their horfes till two or three days after they are 
taken from graft, and others who put them in the 
(table after the firft night, yet will not dreft and 
clothe them till three or four days afterwards but 
all this, except the keeping the noth- one day in r. 
large and cool place, is a ravdhfi caution. 

There is a general practice among the grooms, 
in many places, of giving their hunters wheat- 
draw as li>on as they take them up from graft. 
They fty they do this to take up their bc'hcs; but 
there feems much reafon to difapprove of this. The 
change is very violent, and the nature of the draw 
fo heating and drying, that there feems great rea¬ 
fon to fear that the aftring.-nt nature of it would be 
prejudicial, more than is at firft perceived. It is al¬ 
ways obferved that the dung is hard after this food, 
and is voided with pain and difficulty, which is in 
general very wrong tor this (bit of horfe. It is 
better therefore to avoid this draw-feeding, and to 
depend upon moderate airing, warm clothing, and 
good old hay and fwcet corn, than to have rccourfe 
to any thing of this kind. 

When the horfe has evacuated all his graft, and 
has been properly (hod, and the (hots have had 
time to fettle to his feet, he may be ridden abroad, 
and treated in this manner: the groom ought to vi- 
fit him early in the morning, at rive o’clock in tin- 
long days, and at fix in the fhort ones; he mud 
then clean out the liable, and feel the horfe’s neck, 
flank, and belly, to find the (late of iiis health. If 
the flank feels foft and flabby, there is a neccffiry of 
good diet to harden it, otherwifv any great excr- 
cife will occalion fwcllings and goutiir.fi. in the 
heels. After this examination, a handful or two 
of old oats, well fiftt-d, fhould be given him; this 
will make him have more inclination to water, and 
will alfo make the water (it better on his flomach, 
than if he drank fading. After this he is to be tied 
up and drefted. If in the doing of this he opens 
his mouth, as if he would bsn, or attempts to kick 


at the perfon, it is a proof that the teeth of the 
curry-comb are too (harp, and mu ft be tiled blunt¬ 
er. If, after this, he continues the fame tricks, it 
is through wanionnefs, and he fhould be corrected 
for it with the whip. The intent of currying br¬ 
ing only mile the dull, this is to be brufhed oft at- 
forwards with a hoi (e-tail nailed to a handle, o- 
' anv other light briilh. Thou ho is to be rubbed 
' down with the brufh, and dufted a fecond time; 
• he fh< iu?d then be s ubbed over with a wet hand, and 

i 

I all th« lool’e hairs, and whatever foulneft there is, 
j fhould be picked oil. When this is done, and la 
1 is w.ped dry as at firll, a largo laddie-cloth is to be 
; put ecu reaching down to the (purring place; then 
j tt. laddie is to be put on, and a cloth thrown over 
I it that he .may not take cold: then rub down his 
I U r.-, uid pick his feet with an iron picker, and let 
the mane and tail be combed with a wet mane- 
com!'. Laftly, it is a cuftom to fpurt tome beci 
in his mouth iuft before the leading him out of 
the (table. He fhould then be mounted, and walk¬ 
ed a mile at lcaft to fome running water, and there 
watered; but he muft only be fullered to take a- 
bout half his water at one drinking. 

It is the cuftom of many to g;dlop the liorte at a 
violent rate as fuon as becomes out of the water; 
but this is extremely wrong for many rcafons. It 
endangers the breaking a horfe’s wind more th;ui 
any other practice, and often has been the occafion 
of burfting verv good iiories. It u(cs them alio to 
the dilagrceable trick we find in many horfes, of 
running away as foon as ever they crone out of the 
water: and with fomc it makes them avert: to 
drinking, fothat they will rather endure thirft, and 
hurt thcmfclvcs greatly by it, than bring on the 
violent exercife which they remember always fol¬ 
lows it. The better way is to walk him a little af¬ 
ter he is out of the water, then put him to a gentle 
gallop (or a little while, and after this to bring him 
to the water again. 'This fhould be done three or 
four times, till he will not drink any more. If 
there is a hilly place near the watering-place, it is 
always well to ride up to it; if otherwilc, any¬ 
place is to be chofcn where there is free air and fun. 
That the horfe may enjoy the benefit of this, he is 
not to be galloped, but walked about in this place 
an hour, and then taken home to the fable. The 
pleafurc the horfe himfelf takes in thefc airings, 

when 
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when well managed, is very evident; for he will 
gape, yawn, and (hrug up his body: and in thcfc, 
whenever he would ftand (till to (laic:, dung, or 
liften to any noife, he is not to be hindered from it, 
but encouraged in every thing of this kind. 

The advantages of thcfc airings are very evident; 
they purify the blood, reach the liorfe how to make 
his breathing agree with the reft of the motions of 
his body, and give him an appetite to his food, 
which hunters and racers that arc kept ftallcd up are 
other wife very apt to lofe. On returning from 
airing, the litter of the ftable (hould be frefti, and 
by ftirring this and whiftling he will hr brought 
to ftale. Then he is to be led to his ft all, and tied 
up, and again carefully rubbed down; then he 
fhoutd be covered with a linen cloth next his body, 
and a canvas one over that, made to fit him, and 
reaching down to his legs. This, as the duke of 
Ncwcaftlc obferves, is acuftom which wc learned 
of the Turks, who arc, of all people, the moftnice 
and careful.of their boric s. Over this covering 
there fhould be put a body ••doth of fix or eight 
ft raps; this keeps his belly in (hape, and does not 
hurt him. This clothing will be l'ufficient while 
the weather is not very ftiarp; but in ftvcrellalons, 
when the hair begins to rife and ftart in the unco¬ 
vered parts, a woollen cloth is to be added, and 
this will always prove fully fufticicnt. 

Different horfes, and different teutons, make a 
variety in the degree of clothing ncccfUiry; but 
there always is an obvious rule to point out the nc- 
ccliiiry changes, the roughntls of the coat being a 
mark of the want of clothing, and the fmoothnefs 
of it a proof that the clothing is fuificient. There¬ 
fore if at any time the hair is found to ftart, it is a 
notice that fome further clothing is to be added. 

If the liorfe lwcat much in the night, it is align 
that he is over-fed and wants cxcrcifc; this, there¬ 
fore, is cafily remedied. An hour, or more, after 
the horfe is come in from his airing, the groom 
fhould give him a wifp of clean hay, nuking hint 
eat it out of his hand; alter this let the monger be 
well cleaned out, and a quartern of oats clean lifted 
be given him. If he eats up this with an apatite, 
he fhould have more given him; but, if he is How 
and indifferent about it, he inuft have no more. 
The bufinefs is to give him enough, but not to cloy 
him with food. 


If the horfe gets flefh too faft on this home feed¬ 
ing, he is not to be ftinted to prevent it, but only 
his exercife incrcafcd; this will take down his 
flefh, and at the fame time give him ftrength and 
wind. After the feeding in the morning is over, 
the ftable is to be fhut up, only leaving him a little 
hay on his litter. He need be no more looked at 
till one o’clock, and then only rubbed down, and 
left again to the time of his evening watering, 
which is five o’clock in the fiimmer, and four in 
the winter. When he has been watered, he muft 
be kept out an hour or two, if ncccflary, and taken 
home and rubbed as after the morning watering. 
Then he is to have a teed of com at fix o’clock, 
and another at nine a: night; and being then 
cleaned, and his litter pul in order, and hay enough 
left for the night, he is to be left till moming. 
This is the direction for one day, and in this man¬ 
ner he is to be treated everyday for a fortnight; at 
the end of which time his flefh will be to hardened, 
his wind lb improved, and his mouth fo quickened, 
and his gallop brought to fo good a ftrokc, that he 
will be fit to be put tti moderate hunting. Du¬ 
ring the time that he is ufod to hunting, he muft be 
ordered on his days of reft exactly as he is directed 
for the fortnight when he is in preparation; but, as 
his cxcrcile is now greatly increafed, he muft be 
allowed more ftrengthening food, mixing Come old 
fplit beans at every feeding with his oats. 

And, if this is not found to be lafficienr, the fol¬ 
lowing bread muft be given: let two pecks of old 
beans and one peck of wheat be ground together, 
and made into an indifferently fine meal; then 
knead it into dough with fome warm water and a 
good quantity of veaft; 1ft it lit a time that it mas- 
rife and I will, which will make the bread the 
lighter; then make it into loaves of a peck each, 
and let it be baked in a flow oven, that it may be 
thoroughly done without being burnt; when it is 
taken out of the o\cn, it mult be let bottom up¬ 
wards to cool: when it is one day old the ciuft is 
to be chipped oiF, and the crumb given him foi 
food. When this is ready, he fhould have fome ol 
it at Icaft once a day; hut it is not to be made the 
only food, but fome feeds are to be of oats alone, 
fome of rats and this bread, and fome of oats and 
beans mixed together. The making a variety hi 
this maimer being the beft of all methods of keep- 

ing 
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ing up the appetite, which is often apt to fail— 
The day before the horfc is to hunt, he muft have 
no beans, hccaufc they are hard of digeftion, but 
only fome oats with this bread; or, if he will be 
brought to eat die bread alone, that will be bed of 
all. His evening feed (hould on this day be fomc- 
what earlier than ufuai; and he ihould be vifited 
the next morning at about four o'clock, when put 
a quarter of a peck of dean-drefied oats into his 
locker, pouring into it a quart of good ftrong toaft 
and ale, mixing the whole well together. When 
he has done eating, bridle him, and tie him up to 
the ring and drcls him: having drefied, faddlc him, 
throwing his cloth over him, and let him Hand till 
the houuds are ready go out. Take care not to 
draw the (addle-girths too tight till you are ready 
to mount, left that ihould cauiehim to grow lick. 
When the hounds are unkennelled, (which ihould 
not be before iim-rifing,) go into the field along 
with them, and ride your horfe gently up and down, 
till a hare is ftarted, when you arc to follow the 
hounds as die other hunters do; but,remembering 
ir to be the firft time of his hunting, he is not fu 
well acquainted with different forts of grounds as 
to know how to gallop fmoothly and with cafe up¬ 
on them; and for that rcafon you ought not to put 
him to above half his fpecd, that he may learn to 
carry a ftcady body, and to manage his legs both 
upon fallows and green fwartli. Neither ihould 
you gallop him often, or any iong time together, 
for fear of difrnuraging him, and caufing a diflike 
to this excrcife; and take care to ciofs fields to the 
heft advantage. You /hould make up to the 
hounds at every default, and /fill keep your horfe 
within the cry of the hounds, that he may be uled 
to the found; and by fo doing, in a very fhort time 
he will take fuch delight and pleafure in their mu. 
fic, that he will ever after be eager to fullow diem. 

When the chare is led over any carpet-ground, 
c>: f.indy highway, on which your horfe may lay 
v it his body fmoothly, there you may gallop him 
tor half a mile, to teach him to lay out his body, 
to gather up his kg*-, to lengthen and ihorten his 
ltrukr, according to the different earths he gallops 
on, fuch as green fwartli, meadow, moor, heath, 
&c. then to Hoop and run mure on the fhoulders; 
if amongll mole-hills, or over high ridge* and fur¬ 
rows, then to gallop more roundly, or in kk cum- 


pafs, that thereby he may ftrike his furrow clear, 
and avoid fitting his fore-feet in the bottom of it, 
and by that means fall over; for, though he fhould 
happen tofet his feet in a furrow, yetcarrying his 
body fo round, and reft ing on the hand in his gal¬ 
lop, would prevent his falling; and to this perfec¬ 
tion, nothing but ufc, and fuch moderate excrcife, 
can bring him. 

According to tbefe directions you may hunt till 
about three o'clock in the day, at which time ride 
him home in a foot-pace, as you came out in the 
morning; and be furc that you let him walk out of 
the field; and, as you are going home, confider 
whether he has fweat a little, (for you muft not 
let him fweat much the firft time;) but, if not, then 
gallop him gently on fome fkelping earth, till he 
fweats at the roots of his ears, a little on his neck, 
and in liis flank; but it muft be done of his own 
voluntary motion, without the compulsion of whip 
or fpur; then have him home and liable him, and 
by no means walk him in hand to cool him, for 
fear of his cooling too fall; nor walk him, for 
fear of caufing an obftruction of the natural courfe 
of the humours, and by that means bring an in¬ 
flammation in his legs, which is the original caufe 
of the fcratchcs. 

Ifis flail being well littered againft he comes 
home, fet him up, tying his head to the ring with 
the bridle, and then rub him well with dry ftraw 
all over his head, neck, fore-bowels, belly, flank, 
buttocks, and legs, and after that rub his body 
with a dry cloth, till he has not a wet hair left a- 
bout him; after you have done, take off his faddlc, 
and rub the place where the faddlc was, dry in like 
manner, and clothe him immediately with his or¬ 
dinary clothes, left he take cold: and, if you fup- 
pofc him very hot, throw a fpare doth over him, 
that he may not cool too fall, which you may abate 
when you plcaie, and fo let him ftand on his fhaf- 
fic two hours or better, now and then ftirring him 
in his flail with your whip, to prevent him from 
growing llift in the legs and joints. 

When that time is expired, and you think him 
thoroughly cool, draw his bridle, rub his head, pick 
his feet from dirt or gravel, and give him a quart 
or three pints of fitted oats, mixed with a handful of 
clean-dreflcd hemp-iced; but give him not more 
than the quantity prescribed, for fear of taking a- 

way 
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way hi s ftomaeh, which will be very much weak- | About fix or feven o’clock the next morning go 
encd througli the heat of his body, and want of to him again, but do notdifturb him, for the morn- 


water. Then take off the fpare doth for fear of 
■keeping him hot too long, and, when he has eaten 
his com, throw a good quantity of hay, dean dull¬ 
ed, cm his litter, and let him rdl two or three 
hours, or thereabouts. Having prepared him a 
good mafh made of half a peck of malt, well ground, 
and boiling-hot water, fo much as the malt will 
fweeten and the horfe will drink, ftir them well to¬ 
gether, and cover it over with a doth, till the wa¬ 
ter has extracted the ffrength of the malt, which 
will be almoft as fweet as honey, and foci ropy, 
like bird-lime; being but little more than blood- 
warm give it to the horfe, but not before, lull the 
Ileum go up his noflrils and offend him; and, when 
he has drank up his water, let him, if he pleafe, eat 
the malt tio. But, if he rtfufes to drink it, you 
mull not give him any other water that night, but ! 
place this drink in fome part of his Hall, lb that he 
may not throw it down, and let it Hand by him all 
night, that he may drink it when he plcafcs. This 
mnlh, or, as it is called, horfe-caudle, will comfort 
his ftomaeh, and keep his body in a due temperate 
heat after his day’s hunting; it will clcanfe and 
bring away all manner of greafe and grofs humours 
which have bccndiilblved by the day’s labour; and 
the fame of the malt-grains, after he has drank the 
water, will difpcrfc the watery humours, which 
might otherwifc annoy his head, and is allowed, 
by all ikilied in horfes, to be very advantageous 
on that account. 

After he has eaten his mafh, ftrip him of his 
clothes, and run him over with a curry-comb and 
brufii, hair-patch, and woollen-cloth, and clothe 
him up again; and clcanfe his legs, as well as his 
body, of all dirt and filth which may annoy them, 
and then remove him into another flail, (that you 
may not wet his litter,) and bathe his legs all over 
from the knees, with warm beef-broth, or with a 
quart of warm urine, in which four ounces of Cdt- 
l>etre has been diffolved; then rub his legs dry, fet 
him again to his flail, and give him a good home- 
feeding of oats, or bread, which he likes bcfl, or both; 
and, having fhaken a good quantity of litter under 
him, that lie may reft the better, and thrown him 
hay enough in his rack for all night, (hut die flable- 
door clofc, and leave him to rcfl till the morning* 
No. 34* 6 


[ ing’s reft is as rcfrefhing to a horfe as to a man; 
but, when he rifes of his own accord, go to him, 
put back his dung from his litter, and obierve what 
colour it is of, whether it be greafy, and (nine out¬ 
wardly, and alfo break it with your feet, to fee if 
it be fo inwardly, for, if it be greafy and fi.ui, 
(which you may know hv its filming outwardly, 
and by the fpots likefoap that will appear within,) 
or if it appear of a dark brown colour, and harder 
than it was, it is a token that the hunting of the day 
before lias done him good, by diiTolving part of the 
inward glut which was within him; and, there¬ 
fore, the next time you hunt, you fhould inercafe 
his labour but a little. But if you perceive no 
fuch fymptoms, but that his dung appears bright, 
but rather foft than hard, without greafe, and, 
in a word, that it holds the fame pale yellow co¬ 
lour that it did before he hunted, then it is a fign 
that a day’s hunting made no diflolutinu, but that 
his body remains in the fame ftate ftill, and, there¬ 
fore, the next day's hunting, you may almoft double 
his labour. 

As to his feeding, you mull not forget to change 
his food, by giving him one while bread, another 
oats, and a third time oats and beans, which you 
find he likes bell; always remembering, that va¬ 
riety will lharpen his appetite; and bread being 
his chief food, it being more nout ifhing and llrong 
than tilt- others, feed him the oftener with it. And 
obferve his digeftion, whether it be quick or flow. 
If you find him quick, and that he retains this food 
but a little while, then only chip his bread lightly; 
but if it be flow, and he retains it long, then cut 11- 
way all the cruft, and feed him only with the 
crumb; for that, being light of digeftion, is foon 
converted into chyle and excrements, but the cruft, 
being not fo foon digeftible, requires, by reafon of 
its hardnefs, longer time before it is concocted. 

The next day, after your horfe has refted, you 
may hunt him again as you did the firft day, ob- 
ferving, from the remarks you have made, to hunt 
him, more or Ids, according as you find his temper 
andconftitution; and when you come home, put 
in prafticc the rules above given; under which 
you may hunt him three times a week for a fort¬ 
night together, but do not foil to give him his foil 
r feeding* 
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fmlin£, and no other fcou rings but mafhcs and 
hemp-feed, which is equal in its virtue with the 
farmer, and only carries off fuperfluous humours 
in the dung. 

Horfes at advanced ftages are fubjccl to difor- 
ders, for which brifle purges are recommended, 
and require a more peculiar mode of counteranion} 
as horfes fubje£t to, or labouring under, inveterate 
cracks in the heels; oozing indications of or pal¬ 
pable greafe; cutaneous eruptions, vafcular knots, 
or tubercles, the evident effects of plenitude; worms, 
or flu&uating pains in the limbs, occasioning al¬ 
ternate lamenefs in one part or another. In all I 
which cafes it is to be obferved, horfes Humid ne¬ 
ver have their cxercife increafedto the leali degree 

of violent exertion. If the horfes have not fix or I 

1 

eight miles to the hounds on the morning of hunt- j 
ing, they fhould be walked at lead an hour, or an ! 
hour and a half, lufere they appear at the place of 
nieeli--ig; the confifteiicy of their having fufficicnt 
time to unload the frame, by frequency of evacua¬ 
tion, i-. extremely evident. The tuft buril, with 
either deer «»r fox, is generally fivere, and not un- 
frequantly of h*ng duration, in which too much 
tendcriv.fs cannot he belli wed upon your hojfe; 
trorn whofc perfections and perfevcranceonly, you 
can derive the enjoyment of the chare; and the 
more moderately ahorfe is exerted in the early part 
of the day, the greater probability you infure of 
feeing the end of it. 

On w.iir return from hunting (whether after a 
long or /hurt chace), the mode of management is 
critically the fame; your horfes legs and feet fhould 
be immediately wattled with warm water; and, at 
the fame lime, infpected, whether they have re¬ 
ceived any injury by over-reaches, flubs, or in la¬ 
ceration*. between hai r and hoof; while this is do¬ 
ing, let a |x>rtion of hay be laid before him, and 
immediately after a pail full of water flightly warm, 
and then let the ufual ceremony of dreffing, feed¬ 
ing, oil i ■ g, flopping, and other minut isc of the ftablc, 
be g-jne through. 

By this time the horfe will be drawn fo dean, 
his fiefh will be fi» enfeamed, and his wind fo im¬ 
proved, that he will be able to bear a chace of 
three or four miles without blowing or /wearing; 
and you may find by his caul ahd flank, as well 
as his ribs, that he is in an indifferent good Rate of 


body, and therefore you muff increafe his labour, 
and by that means you can judge what he will be 
able to do, and whether or no he will ever be fit 
for running for plates, or match. 

When your horfe is fet over-night, and fed-early 
in the morning, as has been dire&cd, then go into 
the field with him, and when he is empty, (its he 
will be by the rime you have ftarted your game,) 
follow the hounds at a good round rate, as at half- 
fpeed, and fo continue till you have cither killed 
or loft your firft hare. This will fo rack your 
horfe, and he will have fo emptied himfelf, that he 
will be in a fit condition to be rid the next chace 
brifkly, which, as foon as it is begun, you may 
follow the hounds at three-quarters fpecd, and as 
near as is fit for a g<x«d horfeman and fkilful huntf- 
man; but be furc to take care not to flrain him. 

During this day's riding, you ought to obferve 
nicely your horfe’s fwcat under his faddic an«! fore- 
bowels, and if it appears white, like froth or foap- 
fiids, it is a fign of inward glut and foulnefe, and 
that your day’s exercife was enough foi him, thcrc- 
j fore ride him home, and order him as before di- 
i reeled. But, if it has happened that your exercife 
has been fe e.ify as not to fwcat your horfe tho- 
j roughly, then yon ought to ride him brifkly, and 
i afterwards cool him in the field; then ride hint home, 
j and order him as has been before dirt eltd. 

! When you take off your horfe’s bridle, give him 
j a good quantity of rye-bread, inftcad of hemp- 
| feed and oats, and for that purpnle bake a peck - 
i loaf; for, this being cold and moifl, will be of ufe to 
cool his body after his labour, and pri vent roflive- 
nefs, to which you will find him addicted; then 
give him hay, and afterwards a nufh, and o. der 
; him in all things as before, 'i'lie next morning, if 
j you perceive by iiis dung that his body is dillem- 
j pered, and that he is hard ;iml bound, then take 
! feme crumbs of your rye-bread, and work it with 
I as much fweet frtfh butter as will make it into a 
j pafte, and make it up into balls about the bigneis 
of a large walnut, of which give him five or fix 
in a morning falling. After this put the laddie on, 
and gallop him gently on Ionic grafs-plat or clofc 
that is near at hand, rill he begin to fwcat under 
his ears; and then take him into the liable again, 
rub him well, and throw a (pare cloth over him, 
a good quantity of firefb litter under him, and let 

him 
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him (land two hours on the bridle; give him a 
quantity of rye-bread, and fome hay to chew up¬ 
on, and give him a wans rnafh, feed him with 
bread and corn as much as be will cat, and allb as 
much hay as he will cat. The next day water hint 
abroad, and order him as is before directed for days 
of reft. The next day you may hunt him again, 
hut not fo hard as you did the time before, till the 
afternoon; but then ride him after the hounds brifk- 
lv, three-quarters fpeed, that he may fwvat hearti¬ 
ly: then cool him a little! and ride him home, and, 
as foon its he is come into the flabie, give him two j 
or three balls, as big as walnuts, of the following j 
excellent fcouring: Take of butter, eight ounces; 
lenitive electuary, four ounces; gromwel, broom, 
and parfley-feeds, of each two ounces; annilc-eds, 
liquorice, and cream of tartar, of each one ounce; 
of jalap two ounces; reduce the feeds to a powder, 
then Ilir them into a pafte with the electuary and 
butter, knead it well together, put it into a pot, 
and keep it clofe flopped for u!e. 

As foon as the horfe has taken thefe balls, rub 
him dry, drefs him, clothe him warm, let him ftand 
two or three hours ujxm the fnaffle; afterwards 
give him two or three handfuls of rye-bread, and 
order him as you have been directed before, as to 
hay, pre-vender,yhtafh, See. and fo leave him till 
next morning. 

In the inoi. ling take notice of his dung, whether 
it fliil retai l the true colour, or be dark, or black, 
or red and high-coloured: in the next place, whe¬ 
ther it be lixil'e and thin, or hard and dry. If it 
be of a ; ale yellow, which is the right colour, it is 
a f:g:i of health, ftrength, and clean! inefs; if i; be 
dark or black, then it is 3 ligii there is gceatl* and j 
other ill humours liirred up, which arc not yet 
evacuated: if it be red and high-coloured, then it 
is a ligu that his Moot! is f.-vtrilh and diftempered, 
by means of inward heat: if it he looi’e and thin, if 
is a fignof weak nets; but if hard and dry, it ill eves 
the liorl'e to be hot inwardly, or elfe that he is a 
foul feeder: but if his dung be in a medium, be¬ 
tween hard and (bit, and fnicil ftrong, it is a tlgn 
of he;dth *and vigour. When thefe obfer vat ions 
have been made, then fetid, drefs, water, &c. as on 
his ufual days of reft, always letting him have va¬ 
riety, and his fill of corn and bread. 

The next day take him abroad into the fields a¬ 


gain, but do not by any means put him to any la¬ 
bour more than riding him gently after the hounds; 
for the intent of this day’s cxcrcife is only to 
keep him in breath, and procure him an appetite. 
When the day is near f;ient, ride him home 
without the lead fvveat, and then order him as at 
other times, except that you are not to give him 
any fcourings, or rye-bread. The next day or¬ 
der him in every refncdl as on other days of 
reft; and, as you have fpent this week, you muff 
fpend the next, without any alteration; and by this 
time, and this management, you may depend upon 
it that vr ur horfe has been drawn clean enough for 
ordinary hunting. So that afterwards, only taking 
care to hunt your horfe with moderation twice or 
three times a week, at your pleafure; and accord¬ 
ing to the con Hi tut ion of your horfe’s body; you 
need not qticftion but to have him in as gcxxl ftate 
and tiiengih as you can defire, without danger of 
his wind, cvc-fight, feet, or body. 

Having thus drawn your horfe clean, jointly by 
nature and art, you will perceive thofe figns be¬ 
fore-mentioned very plainly; for his fkfh on his 
fhort ribs and buttocks will be. as hard as braw 11, 
his flanks will be thin, and nothing to be felt but a 
double fkin, and chaps fo clean from fit, girt, or 
kernels, that you may hide your fills in them; and, 
above all, his exercile will give plain demonftra- 
tion, of the ^fficaev of this method of ordering him, 
for lie will run three or four miles, three-quarters 
fpeed, without fweating, or fcarce C.i much as blow¬ 
ing. When the horfe has been brought to this 
ftate, you 1111ft ufe no more fcourings alter hunt¬ 
ing, bccaul'v nature * as nothing to work upon hut 
rye-bred and mafh, except the hoil'e be now and 
then troubled with ionic bttie dulntfs in his head; 
then bruit'- a little muilurd-leed in a fine linen rag, 
and lleep it in a quaif of ftrong ale thrix* or four 
hours, and, untying the rag, mix rhe muftard-Lcd 
and the ale with a quarter of a peck of oats, and 
give it to him. 

In general, after your horfe is thus brought into 
pel feet hunting order, there is nothing fo well cal¬ 
culated for comforting and giving him wind and 
courage, as loaded bread and wine, ot tended 
bread and ale, juft before going out of the ft.*--!*. 
This was the practice of an old hunilinnn of mine, 
who, though fometimes obliged to put up wit 5 *, an 

indlftae.it 
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indifferent horfe, wax, by due method, always lure 
to be in at the death. 

it, after hunting or racing, your horfe fliould 
rake a violent cold, which will lbmeti.ncs ui n- 
voidaldy happen, let the following comfortable 
♦bench be given. Take a pint of ale and f-*t it 
over a gentle lire, then diffolve in it one ounce of 
Sjtanifh liquorice, and one ounce of lugar-candv, 
put in one ounce of true diapente made with 
myrrh, one ounce of annifeed powder, one ounce 
of London treacle, two ounces of lived-oil, and 
two drachms of balfam of fulphur. A famous run- ; 
•ning-horfe, belonging to (Jcrnumicus Sheppard, | 
Elq. was cured by this receipt of a molt violent ; 
cold, and bleeding at the nofc, that had been of ! 
•near twelve months Handing. The above gentle- \ 
man gave it me on a promile that 1 fliould not part | 
with it to any other perfon during his lit'.:, or 
while he kept running-hories. He had himfelf pro¬ 
cured it by art, having offered his groom (in whole 
< uftody it was) ten guineas for it; but, on his re¬ 
futing to take the money, he employed his undsr- 
jgrooin to watch an opportunity of taking a copy 
of it, which he did (hortly afterwards. I have fre¬ 
quently adminiffered it to my huntets, and it has 
never been found to fail in its efficacy. 

[For particulars relative to a Hunting- 
Match, ftep . 40a.] 

Of the MANAGEMENT of HOUNDS. 

BEFORE wvfpeak of the methods proper to be 
«f-*d for this puipofe, it will be neceffary to point 
out the qualities which fportlmen dclire to meet 
with in thefe animals. It is generally underflood, 
that hounds of the middle-fize are the mod pro- 
41c.', it being remarked, that all animals of that 
deleription are ftronger than either fuch as arc 
very iinall or very large. The Shape of the hound 
ought to be particularly attended to; for, if he be 
not well proportioned, he can neither run fall nor 
da much work. His legs ought to be flraight, his 
feet round, and not very large; his fboulders back; 
hi;, breaft rather wide than narrow; hischcft deep, 
ins hack broad, his head Sinai), his neck thin; his 
tail duck and bufhy, and if he carry it .well fo 
Jfwcb the better. None of thofc young hounds 
gpdiichare out at the elbows, or fuch as are weak 
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i.irom the knee to the foot, fliould ever be taken 


into die pack. That the pack may look well, it 
is proper that the hounds Shotrid be as much as 
poflihlc of a fize; and, if the animal^ be handiome 
at the fame time, the pack will then be perfefl. 
It muft not, however, be though'* that this con¬ 
tributes any thing to the goodnefs of a pack ; for 
very unhandfomc tracks, cohfiftingof hounds en¬ 
tirely different in fize and colour, have been known 
to afford very good fi»ort. It is only neceffary that 
they fliould run wdl together; to which indeed an 
uniformity in fize and fhlpe would feem to con¬ 
tribute in foinc degree. The pack that can run 
ten miles, or any other considerable l'pace, i:i 
the fhoiteil time, may be find to go fafteff, though 
the hounds, taken feparately, might be considerably 
inferior to others in fwiftnefc. A pack of hounds, 
confidered in a collcdlive body, go faff in propor¬ 
tion to the excellence of their nofes and the head 
they carry. Packs which are computed nf hounds 
of various kinds fcldom run well. When the 
packs are very large, the hounds are fcldom fuf- 
ficiently hunted to be good; twenty or thirty 
couple, therefore, or at moll forty, will be' abun¬ 
dantly fufficient for the kecncfl fportfinan in this 
country', as thus he may be enabled to hunt three 
or even four times a week. The number of hounds 
to be kept, muft, however, in a considerable de¬ 
gree, depend on the Strength of the pack and the 
country in which you hunt. They Should be left 
at home as fcldom as poifible; and too many old 
hounds Should not be kept. None ought to be 
kept above five or fix feufons, though this :dfo is 
fomcwhnt uncertain, ns wc. have no rule for judg¬ 
ing how long a hound will lafl. 

In breeding of hounds considerable attention 
ought to be paid to the dog from whom you breed. 
All fuch are to be rejected as have a tender iiufc, 
as arc babblers or Jkirters. An old dog Should ne¬ 
ver be put to an old bitch; nor Should any at¬ 
tempts be made to crofs the breed unlcfs in a pro¬ 
per and judicious manner. Mr. Beckford informs 
us, that he has feen fox-hounds bred out of a 
Newfoundland dog and a fox-hound bitch; the 
whelps were mohftroufly ugly, and had other bad 
qualities befides. The crofs moft likely to be of 
fcrvice to a fox-hound is the beagle. The rcafon 
of croffing the breed fometitnes is, that the imper- 
fc&ioms of one may* Sometimes be remedied by a- 
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nother. The months of January* February, and 
March* are die heft for breeding; late puppies 
feldotn thrive. After the females begin to grow 
big with young, it will not be proper to let them 
hunt any more, or indeed to remain for a much 
longer time in the kennel. Sometimes thcfe ani¬ 
mals will have an extraordinary number of whelps, 
Mr. Bcckford informs us that he has known a 
bitch have fifteen puppies at a litter; and he af- 
furcs us that a triend of his informed him, that a 
bound in his |wck brought forth fix teen, all of them 
dive. In thefe cafes it is proper to put fome of the 
puppies to another bitch, if you want to keep them 
all; but, if any arc deftroyed, die heft coloured 
ought to be kept. The bitches lhould not only 
have plenty of fldh, but milk alfo; and die pup¬ 
pies lhould not be taken from them till they arc 
able to take care of themfclves: their mothers will 
be relieved when they learn to lap milk, which 
they will do in a ihort time. After the puppies 
are taken away from their mothers die litter lhould 
have three purging-balls given them, one every o- 
ther morning, and plenty of whey die intermedi¬ 
ate day. If a bitch bring only one or two pup¬ 
pies and you have another that will take them, by 
putting the puppies to her the former will foon be 
fit to hunt again. She Humid, however, be firft 
phyfickcd, and it will alfo be of fcrvice to anoint 
her dugs with brandy and water. 

Whelps arc very liable to the diftemper to 
which dogs in general are fubjedi, and which fre¬ 
quently makes great havock among diem at dieir 
walks; and is liippofcd, by Mr. Bcckford, to lie 
owing to the little care that is taken of them. u If 
the diftemper (fays he) once gets among them, 
they muft all have it: yet, notwithftaiuling that, 
as they will he conftantly well foil, and lie warm 
(in a kennel built on purpofc), I am confident it 
would be the laving of many lives. If you lhould 
adopt dtis method, you muft remember toufo them 
early to go in couples: and, when they become of 
a proper age, they muft be walked out often; for, 
lhould they remain confined, they would neither 
have the health, ftupe, or underftanding, which 
they ought to have. When 1 kept harriers I bred 
up fome of die puppies at a diftatit kennel; but, 
having no fcrvants there to cxercife them proper¬ 
ly, I found them much inferior to tfuch of their 
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brethren as had die luck to furvivethe many dif¬ 
ficult^ and dangers dicy had undergone at their 
walks; thefe were Afterwards equal to any thing, 
and afraid of nothing; whilft thofo, that had been 
nurfed with fo much care, were weakly, timid, and 
had every difad vantage attending private educa¬ 
tion. I have often heard, as anexcufe for hounds 
not hunting a cold feent, that they were too high¬ 
bred. I confofs I know not what that means: but 
this I know, that hounds arc too frequendy ill-bred 
to be of any fervicc. It is judgment in the breeder, 
and patience afterwards in the huittfman, that makes 
them hunt. 

tt When young hounds are firft taken in, they 
lhould be kept feparate from the pack; and, as if 
will happen at a time of the year when there is 
little or no hunting, you may cafily give diem up 
one of die kennels and gyafs-court adjoining. Their 
play frequently ends in a battlc; it therefore is Iris 
dangerous where all are equally matched.—If you 
find that they take a diflike to any particular, 
hound, die fafeft way will be to remove him, or it 
is probable they will kill him at l:ift. When a 
feeder hears the hounds quarrel in the kennel, he : 
halloos to diem to ftop them; he then goes in a- 
mong them, and flogs every hound lie comes near. 
How much more rcafonahle, as well as efficacious 
would it be, were he to fee which were the comba¬ 
tants before he (peaks to them. Punilhment would 
then fitll, as it ought, on the guilty only. In all 
packs there are fome hounds more quarrelfotnc 
than the reft; and it is to them we owe all die 
mifrhief that is done. If you find chaftifement- 
caiuiut quiet them, it may be prudent to break 
their holders; for, fince they are not neceilary to* 
them for the meat they have to cat, they arc not- 
likely to ferve them in any good purpofe. Young 1 
hounds fttould be fed twice a day, as they feldotn^ 
take kindly to the kcnnel-meat at firft, and. flfe * 
diftemper is moft apt to foixe them at this, time/* 
It is better not to round them till they are tho¬ 
roughly fetded; nor lhould it be put off till the’ 
hot weather, for then they would bleed t6o much. ; 
It may be better perhaps to round them at their 
quarters, when about fix months old; lhould if be 
done fooncr, it- would make their car* tuck up. 
l'he tailing of them is ufitally done before they are 
put out; it might be better, perhaps, to leave it ril! 
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they are taken in. Dogs muft not be rounded at 
the time they have the diftemper upon them, as 
die lots of Uood will weaken them too much. 

M If any of the dogs be thin over the back, or 
any more quarrelfome than the reft, it will be of 
ufe to cut them: I alio (pay fuch bitches as I (hail 
not want to brccd'from; they are more ufefiil, are 
ftouter, and are always in better order; befidts, it 
is abibiutcly ncccflary if you hunt late in the fpring, 
or your pack will be very fhort tor want of it. 
The latter operation, however, docs not always 
fucceed; it will be neceffary therefore to employ a 
fkiifui perfon, and oik on whom you can depend; 
for, if it be ill done, though they cannot have pup¬ 
pies, they will go to heat notwithfhmding. They 
be kept law for feveral days before the ope¬ 
ration it performed, and muft be fed on thin meat 
for fome time after.” 

It is impoffible to determine how many young 
Houn ds ought to be bred in order to keep up the 
pack, as this depends altogether cat contingencies. 
The deficiencies of one year muft be fupplied by 
the next: but it is probable, that from thirty to 
thirty-five couple of old hounds, and from eight to 
twelve couple of young ones, will anfwcr the pur- 
pofe where no more than forty couple are to be 
kept. A confiderablc number, however, ought al¬ 
ways to be bred; for it is undoubtedly and evi- 
dently true, that thofo who breed the greateft num¬ 
ber of hounds muft expect the beft pack. 

After the hounds have been rounded, become 
acquainted with the huntfman, and anfwer to their 
names, they ought to be coupled together, and 
walked out among fheep. Such as are particu¬ 
larly ill-natured ought to have their couples ioofe 
about their necks in the kennel till they become 
ntwnd"! to diem. The moil ftubbom ought to 
be fwifM so old bounds, rather than to young 
omrs; and two dogs ihould not be coupled together 
when you can avoid it. As young bounds are 
aukward at firft, a few ought only to be fct out at 
a time with people oh foot, and they will foon af¬ 
terwards follow a horfe. When they have been 
walked out often in this manner amongft the (beep, 
they fbould be uncoupled by a few at a time, and 
fhpfe chsftifrd who offer to run after the fheep; 
but * will be difficult so reclaim them after they 
Igiisoncc been allow e d to teftv blued. Souk ate 
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accuftomed to couple the dogs with a ram,, in or¬ 
der to break them from fheep; but this is very 
dangerous for both parties. Mr. fieckford relates 
a ftory of a nobleman who put a large ram Into his 
kennel in order to break bit hounds from fheep: 
but, when he came fome rime after to foe bow nobly 
the ram defended hitnfelf, he found him entirely 
eaten up, and the hounds gone to Deep after having 
filled their bellies. 

When hounds are to be aired, it is beft to take 
them out feparately, the old ones one day, and the 
young another; though, if they are to have whi-y 
from a diftant dairy, both old and young ones may 
be taken nut together, obferving only to take the 
young hounds in couples when the old ones are 
along with them. Young hounds are always apt. 
to fall into mifchief, and even old ones, when idle, 
will be apt to join then). Mr. Bvckford mentions 
a whole pack running after a flock of fheep through 
the mere accident of a horfe’s felling, and then run¬ 
ning away. 

With regard to rite firft entering of bounds to a 
(cent, our author gives fuel) directions as have fub- 
jcCted him to a feme charge of inhumanity. We 
fhall give them in his own words: M You had 
better enter them at their own game; it will five 
much trouble afterwards. Many dogs, I believe, 
like that feent beft which they were firft blooded 
to: but, be this as it may, it is moft certainly rca- 
fonable to ufe them tothatwhich it is intended they 
fhould hunt. It may not be amiis firft, when they 
begin to hunt r to put light collars on them. Young 
hounds may cafily get out of their knowledge; and 
fhy ones, after they have been much beaten, may 
not choofe to return home. Collars, in that cafe, 
may prevent their being loft.—You fay, you like 
to fee your young hounds run a trail-feent.—I 
have no doubt but that you would be ghd to fee 
diem run over an open down, where you could fo 
eafily obferve their aAion and their fpccd. I can¬ 
not think the doing of it ones or twice could hurt 
your hounds; and yet, as a fpordman, I dare not 
recommend it to you. Aft that I can fey is, that 
it would he left bad than entering them at a hare. 
A cat is as goods trail as any; but on no account 
ftypJd any trail be tried after your hounds are 
ftooped toa fcent. I know an old fportfman who 
enters bis young fasnads fisft at a cat, which he 
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drags along the ground far a mile or two, at the 
end of which he turns out a badger, firft taking 
care to break his teeth: betakes out about a couple 
of old hounds along with the young ones to hold 
them on. He never enters his young hounds but 
at vermin; for, he fays, tt Train up ft child in the 
way that he fhould go, and when he is-old he will 
not depart from it!** 

Hounds ought to be entered as faon as poffible, 
though the time muft be uncertain, as it depends 
on the nature of die country in which they are. 
In corn-countries hunting may not be practicable 
till the corn is cut down; but you-may begin fooner 
in grafs-countries, and at any time in woodlands. 
u If (fays Mr. Beckford) you have plenty of 
foxes, and can afford to make a facrifice of fame of 
them for the fake of making your hounds fteady, 
take them firft where you have leaft riot, putting 
fame of the fteadieft of your old hounds among 
them. If in fuch a place you are fortunate enough 
to find a litter of foxes, you may allure yourielf 
you will have but little trouble with your young 
hounds afterwards.-—If, owing to a fcarcity of 
foxes, you ftiould ftoop your hounds at a hare, let 
them by no means have die blood of her; nor, for 
the fake of confiftency, give them much encou¬ 
ragement. Hare-hunting has one advantage;— 
hounds are chiefly in open ground, where you can 
eafily command them; but, notwithstanding that, 
if foxes he in tolerable plenty, keep them to their 
own game.—Frequent hallooing is of ufi? with 
young hounds; it keeps them forward, prevents 
their being loft, and hinders them from hunting 
after the reft. The oftener, therefore, that a fox 
is Seen and hallooed, die better. I by no means, 
however, approve of much hallooing to old hounds; 
though it is true there is a time when hallooing is 
of uie, a time when it does hurt, and a time when it 
is perfc&ly indifferent: but long pra&icc and great 
attention to hunting can only teach die application* 
* Hounds at their firft entrance cannot be en¬ 
couraged too much. When they arc become han¬ 
dy, love a feent, and begin to know what is right, 
it will be then (bon enough to chaftife them for 
what is wrong; in which cafe oik fcvere beating 
will fiwe a great deal of trouble. When a hound 
is flogged, the whipper-in ftiould make ufe of his 
voice as well as hit whip. If any be very unfteady, 


it will not be amift to fend them out by themfelves 
when the men go out to exercife their horfes. If 
you have hares in plenty* let fome be found fit¬ 
ting, and turned out before them; and you will 
find that the moft riotous will not run after diem. 
If you intend diem to be fteady from deer, they 
ftiould often fee deer, and then they will not regard 
diem; and if, after a probation of this kind, you 
turn out a cub before them, with fome old hound* 
to lead them on, you may afliire yourfdf they will 
not be unfteady long.” 

It is proper to put the young hound* into the 
pack when they ftoop to a feent, become handy, 
know a rate, and flop eafily. A few only are to 
be put to the pack at a time; and it is not advifc- 
able even to begin this till the pack have been out 
a few times by themfelves, and “ are gotten well 
in blood." They ftiould be low in flefh when 
you begin to hunt; the ground being generally 
hard at that time, fo that they are liable to be 
fhaken. By hounds being handy , our author means 
their being ready to do whatever is required of 
them; and, particularly, when caft, to turn eafily 
which way the huntfinan plcafes. 

Mr. Beckford begins to hunt with his young 
hounds in Auguft. The huntfinan in the pre¬ 
ceding months keeps his old hounds healthy by 
giving them proper exercife, and gets his young 
hounds forward; and for this purpofe nothing an- 
fwers fo well as taking them frequently out. The 
huntfinan fhould go along with them, get fre¬ 
quently off his horfe, and encourage them to come 
to him:—too much reftraint will frequently in¬ 
cline the hounds to be riotous. Our author fre¬ 
quently walks out his hounds among (Keep, hares, 
and deer. Sometimes he turns down a cat before 
them, which tiiey kill; and, when the time of hunt¬ 
ing approaches, he turns out young foxes or bad¬ 
gers ; taking out fome of the moft fteady of his old 
hounds to lead on the young ones. Small covers 
and furae-brakes are drawn with them to ufe them 1 
to ule them to a halloo, and to teach them obe¬ 
dience. If they find improper game and hunt it, 
they are flopped and brought back; ahd, as tongas 
they will ftop at a rate, they arenot chaftifed. At 
fuch times as they arc taken out to air, the hunts¬ 
man leads diem into the country in which they are 
defigned to bunt; by which means they acquire a 
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knowledge of the country, nnd cannot raHa their 
Way home at any time afterwards.. When they 
begin to hunt, they are ftrft brought into a large 
cover of bis own, which has many ridings cut in 
it; and where young foxes are turned out every 
year on purpofe for them. After they have been 
hunted for fame days in this manner, they are fent 
to more diftant covers, and more old hounds ad¬ 
ded to them. There they continue to hunt till 
they are taken into die pack, which is fcldom later 
than the beginning of September} for by that time 
they will have learned what is required of them, 
and feldom give much trouble afterwards. In Sep¬ 
tember he begins to hunt in eameft: and after the 
old hounds have killed a few foxes, the young ones 
are put into die pack, two or three couple at a 
time, till all have hunted. They are then divided: 
and, as he feldom has occalion to take in more than 
nine or ten couple, one half are taken out one day, 
and the other the next, till they are fteady. 

To render fox-hunting complete, no young 
hounds ihould be taken into the pack the ftrft feafon; 

—-a requifttc tooexpenftve for moft fportfmen. The 
pack ihould conftft of about forty couple of hounds 
that have hunted one, two, three, four, or five, fea- 
fons. The young pack Ihould conftft of about 
twenty couple of youngliounds, and an equal num¬ 
ber of old ones. They Ihould have a feparate | 
eftablifhmenr, and the two kennels fhould not be i 
too near one another. When the feafon is over, 
the bed of the young hounds fliould be taken into 
the pack, and the draught of old ones exchanged 
for diem. Many mu ft be bred to enable a f|x>rtf- 
man to take in twenty couple of young hounds 
every feafon. It will always be caiy to keep up 
the number of old hounds; for when your own 
draft is not fufEcient, drafts from other packs may 
he obtained, and at a fmall expence. When young 
hounds are hunted together for the ftrft feafon, and 
have not a fufficient number of old ones along with 
them, it docs more harm than good. 

Of the KENNEL. 

Mr. BEClvKORD, in his EfTay on Hunting, 
•iiVery particular in deferibing a kennel for hounds; 
JHxU is iiuliijjcnfably nccellitry for keeping thofc 
uflfikfs in proper health and order. “ It is true 
p^she), hounds may be kept in barm and flablcs; 
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but thofe who keep them* in ‘fuch placet can heft 
inform yon whether their hounds are capable of 
ahi'wering the purpofes fur which they are defigned. 
The fenfe of fmeliing is fi> exquiftte in a hound, 
tiiat I cannot but fuppofc that every ftench is hurt¬ 
ful to it. Qeanlincfs is not only abfoiutcly nc- 
ceffary to the note of die hound, but alfo to the pre- 
fervation of his health. Dogs are naturally clean¬ 
ly; and feldom, if they can help it, dung where 
they lie. Air and frefh ftraw are neceflary to keep 
them healthy. They arc fubjed to die mange; a 
difordcr to which poverty and naftinefs will very 
much contribute. The kennel ihould be fttuated 
on an eminence; its front ought to be to the caft, 
and the courts round it ought to be wide and airy 
to admit the fun-beams at any time of the day. It 
is proper that it ihould be neat without and clean 
within; and it is proper to be near the maftcr’s 
houfc, for obvious rcafons. it ought to be made 
large enough at ftrft, as any addition to it after¬ 
wards may fpoil it in appearance at leaft.” Two 
kennels, however, in our author’s opinion, are ab- 
folutely neceflary to the well-being of hounds: 
“ When there is but one (fays he), it is feldom 
fweet; and, when cleaned out, the hounds, parti¬ 
cularly in winter* fuffer both while it is cleaning 
and afterwards as long as it remains wet.” 

When the feeder ftrft comes to the kennel in a 
morning, he fliould let out the hounds into the 
outer-court; and, in bad weather, ihould open the 
door of the hunting-kennel (that in which the. 
hounds defigned to hunt the next day are kept), 
left want of reft fliould incline them to go into it.; 
The lodging-room fhould then be cleaned out, the 
doors and windows of it opened, the litter ihaken 
up, and the kennel made fweet and dean before 
the hounds return to ir again.—The floor of cachi 
lodging-room fliould be floped on both Tides to rufti 
to the centre, with a gutter left to carry oft* the 
water, that when they arc waihed they may be. 
foon dry. If water ihould remain through any fault 
in the floor, it muft be carefully mopped up; for 
damps are always very prejudicial. 

The kennel ought to have three doors; two ink 
the front and one in the back; the laft to have a 
lattice-window in it with a wooden ihuttcr, which 
is conftantly to be kept doled when the hounds are, 
in, except in fununer, when it foouM beppen all day. 

At 
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At the bade of Mr. Beck ford’s kennel is a 
houfe thatched and furaed up on the fides, big 
enough to contain at lead a load of ft raw. Here 
fhould be a pit ready to receive the dung, and a 
gallows for the flefli. The gallows lhould have a 
thatched roof, and a circular board at the polls to 
prevent vermin from climbing up. He advifes to 
inclofc a piece of ground adjoining to the kennel for 
fuch dog-horfes as may be brought alive; it being 
fometimes dangerous to turn them out where other 
horfet go, on account of die disorders with which 
they may be infc&cd. In fome kennels a Hove is 
made ufe of; but, where the feeder is a good one, 
Mr. Beckford thinks that a mop, properly ufed, 
will render the Hove unneceflary. tt I have a little 
hay-rick (lays he) in die grafs-yard, which I think 
is of ufe to keep die hounds clean and fine in their 
coats. You will frequendy find them rubbing 
diemfelvcs again ft it. The lhade of it is alfo ufe- 
ful to them in fummer. If ticks at any time be 
troublefomc in your kennel, let the walis of it be 
well walhed; if that lhould not deftroy them, the 
walls mull then be white-walhed.” 

Belides the dire&ions already given concerning 
the fituation of the kennel, our audior recommends 
it to have a ftream of water in its neighbourhood, 
or even running through it if poffibic. There 
ihould alfo be moveable llages on wheels for the 
hounds to lie on. The foil ought, at all events, 
'to be dry. 

[Far the fixe, male, figure, and countenance, of 
Fox-bounds, fee the annexed plate.] 

INSTRUCTIONS for the HUNTSMAN. 

HAVING already given fufficicnt inllni&ions 
to the huntfman for hunting the fox, under that ar¬ 
ticle, we lhall now give finhe hints to die huntfman 
who has die management of a pack of harriers, 
and who wiihes to be expert in hunting the hare. 
For this purpofe he mull never forget that every 
hare has her particular play; and that play is oc- 
cafioncd or changed according to the variation of 
wind and weather, the weight'of die air, die na¬ 
ture of die ground, and die degrees of eagernefs 
with which Ihe is purfued. Nor is he to be un¬ 
mindful of the numerous accidents Ihe may meet 
with in her way, to turn her out of her courfe, to 
cover her flighty to quicken her fpecd, or to fur- 
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rtiila her with an opportunity of new devices. It 
is not enough to have a general knowledge of thefc 
things before the game is darted, but in the heat of 
action, when moll tempted to be in raptures with 
the found of the horns, the melody of the cry, and 
die cxpc&ation of fuccefs, every Hep wc make we 
mull Calmly obfervclhc alterat ion of foil, the pofi- 
tion of the wind, the time of the year, and no left 
take notice with what fpecd die is driven, how far 
dle is likely to keep on forward, or to turn fiiort 
behind; whether die has not been met by paflbn- 
gers, frightened by curs, intercepted by fiicep; 
whether an approaching dorm, a rifing wind, a 
fudden blaft of die fun, the going off of the frod, 
the repetition of foiled ground, the decay of her 
own drength, or any other probable turn of af¬ 
fairs, has not abated or altered the feent. 

There are other things dill no k-fs neceflary to 
be remembered than the former; as the particular 
quality and chara£lcr of each dog; whether the 
prefent leaders are not apt to over-run it; which 
arc mod inclined to (land upon the double; which 
are to be depended on in the highway, on the 
ploughed ground, or a bare turf, in an uncertain 
feent, in die crofting of frefll game, through a Hock 
of flieep, upon the foil, or dole-back. The fize 
alfo and die drength of the hare will make a dif¬ 
ference; nor mud the hounds thcmfelvcs be fol¬ 
lowed fo clofely, or fo loudly cheridu-d, when frefh 
and vigorous, as after they have run off their fpced 
and mettle, and begin to be tired. 

It is ncccflary for a' young huntfman, when the 
feent lies well, always to keep himfelf pretty for 
behind. At fodi a time, efpcdally if it be againd 
the wind, it is impoffiblefor the poor hare to hold 
it forward; nor has die any trick or refuge for her 
life, butto flop fhort by the way, and, when all are 
pad, to deal immediately back, which is often die 
occafion of an irrevocable fault, in the midfl of the 
warmed fport and expectations, and is the bed 
trick the poor hare has for her life in feenting wea¬ 
ther: whereas, if the huntfman were not too for¬ 
ward, he would have the advantage of feeing her 
deal off, and turning her afide, or, more probably, 
the pleafure of the hounds returning and thrufting 
her up in view. 

It is very common, for the fleeted hound to he 
the bed favourite, though it would be much better 
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if he was hanged, or exchanged. Be a dog in his 
own nature ever fo good, yet he is not good in 
that pack that is too flow for him. There is at 
mod times work enough for every one of the train, 
and every one ought to bear his part; but this is 
impofliblc for the heavy ones to do, if they are run 
out of breath by the unproportionablc fpeed of a 
light-heeled leader. For it is not enough that they 
are able to keep up, which a true hound will la¬ 
bour hard for, but they muft be able to do it with 
cafe, with retention of breath and fpirits, and with 
their tongues at command. It muft never be ex¬ 
pelled that the indentures of the hare can be well 
covered, or her doubles ftruck off, (nor is die 
fport worth a farthing,} if the harriers run yelping 
in a long ftring, like d^er or fox hounds. 

Another thing ncccflary is, to hang up every 
liar and chanter, not fparing even thofe that are 
filly and trifling, without noife or fagacity. It is 
common enough in numerous kennels to keep 
fame for their mufic or beaut)'; but this is perfc&ly 
wrong. It is a certain maxim that every dog which 
docs no good does a great deal of hurt; they ferve 
only to foil the ground, and confound the (cent; to 
(camper before and interrupt their betters in the 
moft difficult points. And we may venture to af¬ 
firm, by long experience, that four or five couple, 
all good and rrufty hounds, will do more execution 
than thirty or fort)', where a third of them are 
eager and hcadftrong, and, like coxcombs among 
men, noify in doing nothing. 

Above all, abhor joining your packs with ftran- 
gers. for this is the way to fpoil and debauch the 
(launched hounds, to turn the bed mettled into 
mad-hcaded gallopers, liars, and chatterers, and to 
put them on nothing but out-running their rivals, 
and over-running the feent. The emulation of 
hading (in hounds and their matters) lias been the 
utmoft ruin of many a good day’s fport. Nor are 
(Irangc liuntfmen of much better cunfcqucncc than 
ftrange companions; for, as the (kill and excel¬ 
lence of thefe animals confttt in ufeand habit, they 
(hjuhl always be arcudnmcd to the fame voice, 
the iair.c notes or hallooir.gs, and the fame turns 
of chiding, cherilbing, pretting, or recalling; nor 
lhould the country fellow's be allowed, in their 
$anfpo.t-;, to extend their throats. 

Nor is it good to encourage change of game, bc- 


caufc mere ’fquircs would be at a great Id's to kill 
fome of their time, had they nothing to kill, when 
hares are out of (eafon. However, I am well (a- 
tisfied, that the bed harriers arc thofe that know no 
other. Nor is it advifeable to let them change for 
a frefh hare, as long as they can poffibly follow the 
old one; nor to take oft’their nofes from the feent 
they arc upon, for the cutting fhortcr or gaining 
of ground. This lad is the common trick with 
pot-hunters, but, as it is unfair and barbarous to 
die hare, fo you will fcldom find it of advantage 
to the hounds. 

HUNTING TERMS. 

THE gentlemen and mafters of the fport have 
invented a fet of terms which may be called the 
Hunting-language. The principal arc thofe which 
follow: 

i. For brads as they arc in company.—They 
fay, a herd of harts, and all manner of deer. A Ley 
of rocs. A founder of fw'ine. A rout of wolves. 
ArichefspF martens. A brace or leajh of bucks, 
foxes, or hares. A couple of rabbits or coneys. 

a. For their lodging.— A hart is (aid to har¬ 
bour. A buck lodges. A roe beds. A hare feats 
or forms. A coney fits. A Fan kennels. A mar¬ 
ten trees. An otter watches. A badger earths. 
A boar couches. —Hence, to exprefs their diflodg- 
ing, they fay. Unharbour the hart. Roufe the 
buck. Start the hare. Bolt the coney. Unken¬ 
nel the fox. Untree the marten. Vent the otter. 
Dig the badger. Rear the boar. 

3. For their noife at rutting-time.—A hart brl- 
leth. A buck growns or troats. A roc bellows. 
A hare beats or taps. An otter whines. A boar 
frtams. A fox barks. A badger Jhrieks. A wolf 
howls. A goat rattles. 

4. For their copulation.—A hart or buck goes 
to rut. A roe goes to toum. A boar goes to 
brim. A hare or coney goes to luck. A fox goes 
to e/ickitting. A wolf goes to match or make. An 
otter hunteth For his kind. 

5. For the footing and treading.-—Of a hart, we 
fay the fht. Of a buck, and all fallow-deer, the 
view. Of ^11 deer, if on the grafs and fcarce vi¬ 
able, the foiling. Of a fox, the print ; and of 
other the like vermin, the footing. Of an otter, 
the marks. OS a boar, die track. The hare, 

when 
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when in open field, is faid to fore ; when (he winds 
about to deceive the hounds, (he doubler, when 
(he beats on the hard highway, and her footing 
comes to be perceived, (he pricketb: in fnow it is 
called the trace of the hare. 

6. The tail of a hart, buck, or other deer, is 
called the fingle. That of a boar, the wreath. 
Of a fox, the brujh or drag', and the tip at the end, 
the chape. Of a wolf, the Jlem. Of a hare and 
coney, the feut. 

7. The ordure or excrement of a ,hart and all 
deer, is called fewmeti or fewmijhing. Of a hare, 
erotiles or crotifing. Of a boar, lefles. Of a fox, 
the billittingi and of other the like vermin, the 
fuants. Of an otter, the fpraints. 

9 . As to the attire of deer, or parts thereof, 
thofe of a (lag, if perfect, are the bur, the pearls , 
the little knobs on it, the beam, the gutters, the 
antler, the fur-antler, royes^ fur-royal, and all at 
top the crochet. Of the buck, the. bur, beam, 
brow-antler, black-antler, advancer, palm, and 
fpfllers. If the crochcs grow in thd form of a 
man’s hand, it is called a palmed-head. Heads 
bearing not above three or four, and the crochcs 
placed aloft, all of one height, are called crowned- 
heads. Hcadf having double crochcs are called 
forked-beads, bccaufe the croches arc planted on 
the top of the beam like forks. 

9. They fay, a litter of cubs, a ncjl of rabbits, 
a fquirrel’s dray. 

10. The terms ufed in refpcct of the dogs, &c. 
arc as follow.—Of grey-hounds, two to make a 
brace •, of hounds a couple. Of grey-hounds, three 
make a leajh', of hounds a couple and half —They 
fay, let flip a grey-hound; and, cafl off a hound. 
The fil ing, wherein a grey-hound is led, is called 
a ltajh\ and that of a hound, a lyome. The grey¬ 
hound has his collar, and the hound his couples. We 
fay a kennel of hounds, and a pack of beagles. 

In foe kennels or packs they generally rank 
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them under the heads of caterers, drivers, flyers, 
tyert, Sic. 

When the hounds, being cad off, and finding 
file feent of fbme game, begin to open and cry, 
they are laid to challenge. When they are too bufy 
ere the feent be good, they are faid to babble. When 
too bufy where the feent is good, to bawl. When 
they run it endwife orderly, holding in together 
merrily, and making it good, they are faid to be 
in full cry. When they run along without open¬ 
ing at all, it is called running mute. 

When fpanicls open in the firing, or a grey¬ 
hound in die courfc, they are (aid to lapfe. 

When, beagles bark and cry at their prey, they 
arc laid to yearn. 

When the dogs hit the feent the contrary way, 
they are faid to dratv amifs. 

When they take frefh feent, and quit the former 
chace for a new one, it is called hunting change. 

When they hunt the game by the heel or tracks 
they are faid to hunt counter. 

When the chace goes off, and returns again, tra- 
verfingthe fame ground, it is called hunting the fell. 

When the dogs run at a whole herd of deer, in- 
ficad of a ftngic one, it is called running riot. 

Dogs fcr in readinefs where the game is expeiled 
to come by, and caft off'after the other hounds are 
palled, are called a relay. If they be caff off ere 
the other dogs be come up, it is called vaunt lay. 

When, finding where the chace has been, they 
make a proffer to enter, but return, it is called a 
blcmijh. 

A leflbn on the horn to encourage the hounds, is 
named a call, or a recheat. '1 "hat blown at the 
death of a deer, is called the mort. The part be¬ 
longing to the dogs of any chafe they have killed, is 
the reward. 'I‘hey fay, take off a deer’s (kin; flrip 
or caje a hare, fox, and all forts of vermin; which 
is done by beginning at the fhou:, and turning the 
fkin over the ears down to die tail. 


RAC 

RACK, a wooden frame made to hold hay or 
fodder for cattle. 

Rack, a pace in which a liorfe neither trots 

* 


RAC 

nor ambles, but filufHes, as it were, between. The 
rackiug-pacc is, indued, much the fame as the am¬ 
ble only it is a twitter time and ih wr t vad. 

RAFFLE- 
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RAFFLE.NET, animpfemtnt to cutdi filh, if the place he well ftorttlm* Sft, T» 


both by night and day; but, though the way of 
mak'uig this net is touched under the article Net- 
maktHgt yet it will not be amifs to give you the 
form of it See plate VIL of Nets , Traps , &' c. 

Now as to its ufe: you muft be provided with 
five or fix poles of fallow, or fuch-Iike wood, which 
is ft rung withal, each of nine or ten feet long, but 
more or Ids according to the depth of die water; 
ftiarpen them at the great end, die better to fix 
them into the ground at the bottom of the water: 
you muft aHo have a paring-knife, in order to cut 
away all the weeds, roots, fturapt, boughs, or die 
like, which are in or near die places where you 
defign to pitch your net, for they muft beremoved 
out of the way. 

Fallen one of your poles at either end of the net, 
at either of the two wings; viz. the cord below, 
where the lead is, unto die bigger end of the pole; 
and the upper end where the-cork is, to the finaller 
end of the pole; then, in ode you have no bait, 
contrive to get fane man on the oppofite fide of 
the river with a cord in his hand, one end whereof 
muft be fattened to one of the poles, which are fix¬ 
ed to die net, according to this figure of the pole. 

The man, having drawn over that wing, muft 
force the great end A of the pole in the Gud net, 
into the ground, at the bottom of the water C; 
die like muft be done with the other pole of the 
laid net, marked Z b , on the laid water, juft over- 
againft the former. 

Then he muft throw over one end of the cord, 
which fatten to die wing of die laid net y C, when 
it is drawn over, you muft go along the whole 
length of the net. Your poles being ready fattened 
at the two former, and draining die cords of your 
net indifferently ft iff, drive the two latter poles in¬ 
to the ground, as you did the two firft. Be fare 
all be well and ftrongly done, that the current may 
not force away your fupporten; then, with the 
laid long pole, you may fpread the grafs you be¬ 
fore pared away all over the net, as well to fecure 
it from the light of thieves, as to give a (hade to 
the filh, for they covet lhade, efpecially in hot 
weather. The cord N, O, is your lock and key, 
for by it ydu are fore no filh can efcape that are 
in your net, you muft therefore be careful to hide 
it: you may let die net Hand a day and night, and, 


mifs them. But, if you defign to fifh only by day, 
and not to let the net lie in the water, then, after 
the net is planted, lot a couple of men beat up and 
down with long jxdcs, taking a good circumfe¬ 
rence and beating towards it about the tides of 
the water, every now and then thrufting their paws 
into the bottom of the water; and, when you arc 
minded to draw, be fore in the firft place to ftraia 
in the lock and key N, O, and then, having * 
cord at each wing of the netj from die other fide, 
draw them both at once gently towards you, and), 
when they are near at hand, make what hattc you 
can; and thus you may take fsvcral fets in one day. 

There is a triple or counter-melh net, called by 
fomc a raffle, wherewith they alfo catch birds. 

RAG, or Rake, a company or herd of young 
colts. 

R AGOT, is a hoefc that has Ihort legs, a broad 
croupe, and a ftrong thick body, differs from a 
gpuffant in this, that the latter has more Ihouldcrs 
and a thicker neck. 

RAILS, Quaixs, Mook-Pouts, fee. are 
very good flights for hawks. Their haunts are 
much the fame with thofe of die partridge, only the 
quail loves the wheat-fields mod; the moor-pout 
die heath and foreft grounds; and the rails love 
the long high grafs, where they may lie obfeure. 
The way of findingthem is like that iff a partridge, 
by the eye and ear, and haunt: but die chief way 
to find them out, is the call or pipe, to which they 
liften with foch eameftnefs, that you can no fooner 
imitate their notes but they will anfwer them, and 
purfoe the call with foch greedinefs, that they will 
play and Ikip about you, nay, run over you, efpe- 
cially the quail. The notes of the male and fe¬ 
male differ very much, and therefore you muft 
have them both at your command; and, when you 
hear the male call, you muft anfwer in die note of 
the female; and, when you hear the female call, 
you muft anfwer in that of the male; and thus you 
will not fail to have them both come to you, who 
will approach and liften till the net is call over 
them. 

RAISE, to raile ahorfe upon corvets, upon ca¬ 
prioles, upon pre-fades, is to make him walk upon 
corvets, caprioles, or prelades. Sometimes we 
lay, raile the forehand of your horfe. Raile ia 

likewife 
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Hisnrib nfed for placing a horfe’* head right, and 
making him cany well; and hindering him from 
carrying low, or arming himfelf. 

RAISING, with btrftmtHy is one of the force 
adtions of a horfc's legs, foe ofoer two bring foe 
ftay, and foe tread, which foe in their proper pla¬ 
ces: the raifing or lifting up his log is good, if 
he performs it hardily, and with cafe, not eroding 
his legs nor carrying his feet too much out or in: 
and that he bends his knees as much as is needful. 

RAK£, a horfe rakes, when bring Ihoulder- 
fplait, or having ftrained his fore-quarters, he goes 
fo lame, that he drags one of his fore-legs in a fc- 
micirdc, which is more apparent when he trots 
than when be paces. 

To Rake a horfe, is to draw his ordure with 
one hand out of his fundament, when he is coftive, 
or cannot dung: in doing this foe hand is to be 
anointed with failad-oil, butter, or hog’s-greafe. 

RAMAGE, a term tried for foe boughs or 
branches of trees. Hence, 

R amaoe -bmuky or fa/cm t one that is wild and 
coy, as having been long among the boughs, prey¬ 
ing for itfolf. 

All falcons retain this name till they have left 
the aery; bring fo called in May, June, July, and 
Auguft. Thefc are very rarely reclaimed. 

RANGER, a fworn officer of aforeft or park, 
whofc buflnefs it is to walk daily through his 
charge, to drive back foe wild beaft out of foe pur¬ 
lieus, or disforefted places, into forefted lands, and 
to prefent all trefpailcs done in his bailiwick, at 
foe next court held for foe fortft. The ranger is 
made by the king’s letters, and has a foe paid 
yearly out of foe exchequer, and certain fee-deer. 
In foe Charta de Forcfta mention is made of 
twelve kinds of rangers. 

RANG 1 FER, a kind of ftag, fo called from his 
lofty horns, refembling foe branches of trees: foe 
Mood of this beaft is accounted an excellent reme¬ 
dy for foe feurvy, and his hoofs are efteemed good 
for foe cramp. 

RANG LE, in fokonry* is when gravel is given 
a hawk to bring her to her ftomach. 

RAPE of the fore ft, is a trefpafs committed in 
the foreft by violence. This is mentioned in the 
laws of Henry 1 . as one of the crimes cognizable 
alone by t ic king. 
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RASE, in foe Manege. To rafe, or glance 
upon foe ground, called in French raxer It tapis , is 
to gallop near foe ground, as our Engiiih horfeg do. 

RAT-GOOSE, in ornithology, foe name of a 
Snail fperies of wild-goofe, common in fome of foe 
northern counties of England. 

Rat-tailed, fir deferiptian and caret fee 
Farriery, p. 249. 

Rat-tailed. A horfe is thus called that has 
no hair upon hit tail. 

RATS and Mice maybedeftroyed by foe fol¬ 
lowing methods: to foe powder of arfenic, com¬ 
monly called ratfhane, add frefti butter, made into 
a pafte with wheat or barley meal and honey; 
fpread pieces of this mixture about thofe parts of 
any houfc they moft frequent; they will eagerly 
eat it, and, having done fo, will drink to that ex- 
cefs as to kill foetnfelves. It fhould be cautioufly 
laid to prevent young children getting at it; and 
foe perfon who prepares it fhould take particular 
care to dean their hands after it, as it is fo ftrong 
a poifon. Unflacked lime and oatmeal, mixed to¬ 
gether, will likewife deftroy them. Oatmeal and 
powdered giafe mixed, or you may add to them 
fome frefh butter, and lay it near their haunts. 
Filings of iron mixed with oatmeal, of with dough, 
or wheat-flour, will have foe feme effedh 

Fry a piece of rufty bacon, and lay it on foe 
middle of a board three feet fquare, covering the 
board pretty thick with bird-lime; only leaving 
fome narrow pafles on the board for the mice and 
rats to get at foe bacon, in doing which, they will 
frequently get among the lime and be caught, hi 
StaiFordfhire, it is cuftomary to put bird-lime a- 
bout their holes, and, they running among it, it 
will ftick to themfothatthey will not leave feratch- 
ing till they kill foetnfelves. Or take oatmeal- 
flour and coloquintida, make it into a pafte, and 
lay it in the places where they haunt. The feeds 
of wiki cucumbers and black hellebore, mixed with 
fuch food as they eat, will kill them. Or, powder¬ 
ed hellebore mixed with wheat or bar! ey-meal only, 
made into a ftiff pafte with honey, and laid where 
they come, occafions their prefent death. But let 
foe perfon who mixes this preparation be cautious 
in foe ufe of it. When you have caught a rat or 
moufe, cut or beat him feverdy, and let him go, 
and he will make fetch a crying noife, that his 
B companions 
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companions will leave the place. Some perfons 
flea off the (kin of their heads, but this appears to 
be too cruel a pra&icc. 

Mix honey, metheglin, bitter almonds, and white 
hellebore,with wheat or barley-flour, make the whole 
into a ftrong paftc, throw it into their holes, and it 
kills than. Some deftroy diem by putting hemlock- 
feed into their holes. Or, pafte made of bitter almonds, 
coloquintida, barley, wheat, or oat-flour, with mead 
or honey, and put it in their holes, or lay it where 
they frequent, and it will certainly deftroy them. 
Or, mix filings of iron or fleet with a ftiff paftc 
made of wheat or barley meal, and honey or mead; 
and they will be deftroyed as fiirely as they eat of 
it. Some perfons fay, that laying a (kin of a deer 
in a room where they ufo to frequent will drive 
them away. 

If hog Vlard be mixed with the brains of a wea- 
fd, and diftributed about a room in bits as big as 
a nut, they will not come thither. Or, if oak- 
aflics are put into their holes, they will run amongft 
them, by which means they will get the fcab, of 
which they will die. Or, fmallage-fced, nigella, 
origanum; the fumes of any of thefc burnt will 
drive them out of their holes. Likcwife lupins or 
green tamerinds burnt in the room will rid you of 
thefe vermin. Or, cork cut into (mall dices, and 
fried in fuct, will certainly kill them, if it be laid 
where they come. 

To kill Field Mice and Rats. 

Go out in the dog-days, when the fields arc to¬ 
lerably bare, and find out their nefls or holes, 
which are in fhape and fize like an auger-hole, into 
which put hemlock-feed, or hellebore mixed with 
barky, and they will cat of it fo as to deftroy them- 
fdves.—To prevent your feed-corn from being 
iLftroycd by thefe vermin, fteep it in bull's gall, 
and they will not touch it; or powder green glafs, 
and mix with it as much copperas, beaten fine; 
add alfo as much honey as will make die whole 
into a paftc, and all the rats and mice will quit your 
fields. 

Fill up their holes with laurel or rofc leaves; 
or, ufc a mixture of black hellebore, bitter al¬ 
monds, wild cucumber, and henbane-feed, beat 
together, and made into a pafte with barley-meal 
«te oil. This will deftroy them, if put into their 
hoLs, in fields or boufes. Thefe vermin arc very 


fond of artichokes; to prevent the devouring them, 
therefore, wrap wool about the roots, and they 
will decamp; or they may be driven away by 
(brewing plenty of boric-dung^ or fig-tree afhes. 
The beft method to catch them in die field is, to 
fill an earthen pot half full of water, and put it in 
the ground, covered with a board that has a hole in 
the middle; then cover die board with draw, 
haum, or fuch-bke, under which the mice, taking 
fhelter, creep to the holey and will be drowned by 
falling Into the water. Some perfons mix (and 
with their corn, which deters them from burrow- 
it£ in it, by falling into their ears. 

But the beft method that ever made its appear- 
ance before the public, teems to be a late difeovery, 
called the HAMPSHIRE MILLER’S INFAL¬ 
LIBLE RAT-POWDER. The number of in- 
ftanccs in which I have known it tried with fuc- 
cefs, induces me to recommend it to all perfons who 
are infefted by thefe vermin. It is a perfectly Jufe 
method, not lying in die way of children, and cats 
will not touch it.—I have known above a hundred 
rats killed by it in the (tables in one night. 

RAZE; a horfc razes, or has rafed, that is, his 
corner-tecth ccafc to be hollow, fo that the cavity 
where die black mark was is now filled up, and 
die tooth is even, (moodi, and razed, or (haved as 
it were, and the mark of his age disappears. 

RAZOR-BILL, the common Englifii name of 
the Alka, a web-footed bird with no hinder toes, 
common on our fea-fhores. 

Razor-fish, the cnyphmna nevacula of Lin¬ 
naeus, having die head and fins barred with bluifh 
lines. 

RE-AFFORESTED, is where a ford! has 
been diiiiftorefted, and again made (bred, as the 
foreft of Dean was by an aft of parliament in die 
aoth of king Charles II. 

REARING AN END, in herfemanjhipy if 
when a horfe rides fo high before as to endanger 
his coming over upon his rider; in that cafe you 
mull give him die bridle, and, leaning forwards 
with your whole weight, give him both your (purs 
as he is filling down, but four him not as he is ri¬ 
ling, for that may caufe him to come over upon you. 

Te RECHASE, among banters , is to make 
homewards, to drive through the place where the 
game was firft rouzed or darted. 


RECHASING, 
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RECTRrCES, denote the ftrong feathers of 
the tails of birds. 


JOtC 

RE CHASING, driving back die deer, or other 
beafts. Into the forefts, chafes. See. from whence 
they had ftrayed. Anciently there wens o&ces of 
rechafers of the deers beftowed by the king on 
gentlemen, or old hunters, with felariei for keep¬ 
ing running dogs to rechafe die deer into the fo¬ 
rces, and then beating die dogs off without pur- 
fuing any farther. 

RECHEAT, a certain lcflbn which huntfmen 
wind upon the horn when the hounds have loft 
their game, to can them back from purfuing a 
counter-feent. 

RECLAIMING, in falconry , is the calling 
of a hawk, or bird of prey, back to the lift. The 
fpar-hawk, gos-hawk, See. are reclaimed with die 
voice ; the falcon only by /baking the lure. So 
that the term luring, with regard to the falcon, is 
more proper than reclaiming. The partridge is 
alfb faid to reclaim her young ones, when ihe calls 
them together upon their featuring too much from 
her. 

Reclaiming is alfo ufed for taminganimals 
that are wild by nature. 

RECORD, among fnvlers. A bird is fuel to 
record, when it begins to tunc or fing within it- 
ftlf; or to form its notes, and difpofe its organs for 
flnging. The cock-thrufh is diftinguifhed from 
the hen in recording; the firft being more loud and 
ftequent in it than the fecund. In fiances have 
been known of birds beginning to record when 
they were not a month old. This firft eflay does 
not feem to have the lcaft rudiments of the future 
fong; but, as die bird grows older and ftronger, 
oik may perceive what the milling is aiming at. 
A young bird commonly continues to record for 
ten or eleven months, when he is able to execute 
every part of his fong, which afterwards conti¬ 
nues Axed, and is fcarcely ever altered. The term 
record it probably derived from a ntufical inftru- 
ment, formerly ufed in England, called a record¬ 
er, which feems to have been a fpccies of flute, and 
was probably ufed to teach young birds to pipe 
tunes. Lord Bacon deferibes this inftrument (in 
his feoond Century of Experiments) to have been 
ftnight, to have liad a fmaller and greater bore, both 
above and below, to have required very little breath 
from the blower, and to have had what he calls a 
Jippte or ftopper. 


RED-EYE, is a fifh very much like a bream, 
but thicker; his back is, very round and high, in 
the manner of a hog; the fins are all red, and the 
whole body has a reddifh caft, efpccially die iris of 
eye, from whence it derives its name; the feales 
are larger than thofe of a roach; when it is fealed 
the fkin looks greenifh; the palate is like that of 
a carp. This fifh differs from a roach in its fhape, 
which rcfembles a bream, as was mentioned be¬ 
fore ; befides, it has redder eyes, and is of a more 
beautiful colour than a chub. When full grown 
they meafure ten inches. They (pawn in May a- 
tnong the roots of trees, and are angled for in the 
fame manner as rud, roach, or dace. 

RED-START, a bird fb named from its red 
tail, die word fert, in Saxon, fignifving a tail. 
This bird is of a very fullen temper, for, if taken 
old, and not out of the neft, he is very hard to be 
tamed, and will be fo vexed fometimes as is hard¬ 
ly credible; it is a fore-runner of the nightingale, 
and comes four or five times before he is generally 
heard, being of a cheerful fpirit abroad, and hav¬ 
ing a very pretty melodious kind of whiffling long: 
the cock is very fair, beautifully coloured, and ex¬ 
ceedingly pleafanf- to the eye; they breed thrice a 
year, viz. the latter end of April, in May, and 
toward the end of June; this being their ordinary 
courle, except fomebody food or touch their eggs, 
and then they may come later. They commonly 
build in holes of hollow trees or under houfe-eves, 
and make their nefts with dry gral's, fmall roots ot 
herbs, and leaves, ho: fo-hair, and wool, ar.d fuch 
as the place affords them. Ir is one of the fhyeft 
of birds, for, if fhe perceive you to mind her when 
fhe is building, fhe wili forfake it, and, if you touch 
an egg, fhe never comes to her neft any more, for 
you can fcarce go to it but fhe will inlinediatcly 
fov you, and, if fhe fhould chance to have young 
ones, fhe will either ftarve them, or break, the;;- 
reeks by throwing than out of the neft; but, i; 
you bring diem up young, they elunge their tern • 
pers, and become tame and familiar to the keeper. 
they muft be taken out of the neft at ten days old. 
for, if left there too long, they are apt to learn 
fomc of the old bird's temper, and be very fullen, 
they are fed with fhccpVheart and egg, minced 

very 
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very final], and given at the end of a flick when 
they gape, about the quantity of three white peas ; 
for, if you dog their ftomach, they will prefendy 
caft their meat^ and die in a fliort time. When 
you perceive them to eat of die meat off die flick, 
cage them up, putting their meat into a pan, and, 
about the tides of die cage, not ceafing, though 
they feed themfelve6, to give them a bit or two 
three or four times a-day, for they will hardly eat 
their fill for a long time, when they begin to find 
alone. But, when you have tiled your bird to eat 
live or fix days without feeding, give him fame 
pafte, and you will find him delight much there¬ 
in: he may be kept in what cage you pleafe, only 
let him ^e kept warm in winter, and he will fing 
in the night as wdl as the day. 

RED-WING, in ornithology., the name of a bird 
of the turdus or thrufh kind, called alfo in fome 
places the wind-thrufh, or fwine-pipe; and by Lin¬ 
naeus and others the turdus iliaeus , or tylas. 

It is a little fmallcr than the common thrufh, and 
is lefs fpottedL Its back, neck, and head, are of the 
fame colour with thofe of the common thrufh; but 
its fidcs under the wings, and the feathers which line 
the wings, are of an orange-colour, or dufky red; 
its belly and breaft are whitifh, and its throat yel- 
lowifh, with brown fpots: the wings are of a fort 
of diefnut colour a little variegated. It feeds on 
infe&s, as worms and the like} and is a bird of 
pafiage, coming to us in large flocks about the 
the feme time with the fieldfare, and leaving us 
alfo when that bird-does. When the red-wing ap¬ 
pears on the coaft in autumn, it is certain die 
woodcocks are near. It is not wdl known where 
they breed, though fome have guefied it to be in 
die mountains of Germany and Bohemia. They 
have a bitterifh tads, and are Ids valued than die 
fieldfare. With us they have a di&greeable pip¬ 
ing note; but in Sweden, during the fpring, they 
fing very finely, perching on the top of fome tree 
among die forefls of maples. They nefi in hedges, 
and lay fix bluifh-green eggs fpotted with black. 

REGARD has a [trail fignification, when it 
is tiled in matters of forefl, of which Mr. Man- 
wood fpeaks, “ That the Eye General-feffions 
Of die Forefl, or Jtiflicc-feat, is to be kept every 
fi&rd year; and of ncceifity the regarder of the fo¬ 
refl muft firfl make his regard or view, which is 


to be done by the king's writ; and that regarder is 
to go through die whole forefl, and every baili¬ 
wick, to fee and enquire of the trefpaffcs therein.’* 

Regard of the forest, is alfo taken for 
that ground which is a parcel or pat thereof. 

REGARDER, is an officer of die king's fo- 
reft, who is fwom to overfee or make the regard 
of it; as alfo to view and enquire of all offences or 
defaults, committed by die forefters, flee, within 
die forefl; and of-all die concealments of diem, 
and whether all other officers do execute their re- 
fpe&ive offices or not, A court for this purpofe 
is to be holden every third year. 

RELAY, hunting term, the place where the 
dogs are fet in readinefi to be caft oft when die 
game conies that way; alfo the kemd or cry of re¬ 
lay hounds: relays are alfo fometimes ufed for frefh 
horfes, or die ftage where they are kept. 

REMOL ADE, is a lefs compounded honey- 
charge for horfes. To prepare it, take three pints 
of lees of wine, half a pound of hog’s-grcafe, boil 
diem together for half an hour, till they be well 
incorporated one with'another; add black honey, 
pitch, Burgundy pitch pounded, common turpen¬ 
tine, of each half a pound; ftir thefc with the 
other over the fire, till they are melted and well 
mixt, then add bolc-armoniac, or bole of Blois, of 
each a quarter of a pound; take the vcfiel off the 
fire, and ftir it for a quarter of an hour longer. If 
the charge is not thick enough, it may be brought 
to a due confiftence witb a little wheat-flour; and, 
if it be too thick, it may be thinned wi|h wine, or 
lees of wine. If to this charge an ounce of quick- 
filver be added, it will be little inferior to die red 
honey charge, in removing old griefs of the fhould- 
ers, legs, fwaying of the back, and fueb-like infir¬ 
mities. You may firfl kill the quickfilver in a 
finall quantity of turpentine, and then incorporate 
it by ftirririg it with the other ingredients. 

A Remolade for the hoof-bound : take a 
pound of Burgundy pitch, half a pound of com¬ 
mon turpentine, a quarter of a pound of olive- 
oii, and thicken it well with a fufficicnt quantity 
of wheat-flour; charge the whole foot of the hade 
with this remolade lukewarm, after you have ap¬ 
plied the following poultice: Take two ports of 
fheep’s-dung and one pa*: of hen’s dung, boil 
them witb water and iitlt to the thicknds of 

paftci 
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pafte j in another pot boil as many mallows as 
is proper to make a mafh, then add a conve¬ 
nient quantity of linfeed, pmftksfcd, and boil it 
a little longer: afterwards pound them in a mor¬ 
tar with an eighth part of raw garlic, to a pafte; 
incorporate this with the next poultice, adding 
a little oil of lilies, and make a poultice; to be 
applied very hot to the foot, and trover it with 
fplcnts. Renew the application five or fix times, 
once in two days, ever obferving to heat the 
poultice, and to mix a little frefh with it. 

RENETTE, is an inftrument of poliftted 
Reel, with which they found a prick in a horfe's 
foot. 

REPART, is to put a horfe on, or make him 
part a fecond time. 

REPOLON, is a demi-volt: the croupe is 
clofed at five times. The Italians are mightily fond 
of this fort of menage. In making a demi-volt they 
ride their horfes fhort, fo as to embrace or take in 
lefs ground, and do not make way enough every 
time of the demi-volt. 

REPOSTE, is the vindictive motion of a 
horfe, that anfwers the fpur by the kick of his foot 

REPRISE, is a lcflon repeated, or a menage 
recommended; as, to give breath to a horfe, upon 
the four comers of the volt, with only one reprifc; 
that is, all with one breath. 

RESTIVE, or Restv, a term applied to a 
horfe, &c. that flops, or runs back, inftead of ad¬ 
vancing forwards.' In the menage, a reftive horfe 
is a rebellious, refractory, ill-broken, horfe, which 
only goes where it will, and when it will. A 
hoflc of this fort, who has been too much con- 
ftrained and tyrannized over, fhould be treated 
with the fame lenity as a young colt. The fpurs 
arc improper to be ufed to either: inftead of which 
a Twitch fhould be ufed, in order to drive him for¬ 
ward, as he will be thus left alarmed; becaufe the 
fpurs furprize a horfe, abate his courage, and are 
more likdy to make him reftivc, than oblige him 
to go forward if be refufes to do fo. There is 
likewife another method to punifh a rvitive horfe, 
which is to make him go backward the moment he 
begins to refill. Thefe corrections generally fuc- 
cccd; but the general rule is to pufh and carry your 
horfe forward, whenever he refufes to advance, and 
continues in the Rune place, and defends himfdf 
a. , 


either by turning or flinging bis croupe on one fide 
or the other; and, for this purpofe, nothing is fo 
efficacious as to pufh him forward vigoroufly. 

REVENUE, in hunting , a flefhy lump, form¬ 
ed chiefly of a clufter of whitifh worms, on the 
heads of deer, fuppofed to occafion their calling 
their horns by knawing them off at the roots. 

Revenue, is alfo ufed for a new tail of a 
partridge, growing after the lap of the former: 
this is mcafured by fingers; and thus they fay a 
partridge of two, three, or four, fingers revenue. 

RHEUM, is a flowing down of humours from 
the head upon the lower parts. This diftemper 
in horfes proceeds from cold, which makes his 
teeth loofe, and fccm long by the fhrinking of his 
gums, which will fpoil his feeding, fo diat the 
meat will lie in a lump in his jaws. 

RHEUMATIC eves in horses, are caufed 
by a flux of humours diftillcd from die brain, and 
fometimes by a blow; the figns are the continual 
watering of die eye, and his dofc fhutting die 
lids, and fometimes attended with a little fwdling. 
CURE . 

Mix common bole-armoniac in powder, with 
vinegar, and the white of twro eggs till it be re¬ 
duced to a kind of pafte; and, apply it in die 
morning about the eye, for the compafs of half an 
inch round, and bathe the eye with aqua vita : 

Or, roaft a new-laid egg hard, take olF the (hell, 
and cut it through the middle, and, having taken 
out the yolk, put white vitriol, about the bigncls 
of a nut, in die middle of it, join the two halves 
of the egg, and wrap all in a piece of dean fine 
linen, infufc it in half a glafe of rofe-water, for the 
fpace of fix hours, then throw away the foaked 
egg, and put eight or ten drops of die water into 
the eyes of the horfe with a feather, morning and 
evening, and it will quickly complete the. cure. 

RIDGES, or wrinkles of a horse’s 
mouth, are die rifings of die flefh in die roof of 
his mouth, which run acrofs from one fide of the 
jaw to the other, like flefhy ridges with interja¬ 
cent furrows, or finking cavities: it is upon the 
third or fourth ridge that we give a ftroke with the 
horn, in order to blood a horfe whofe mouth is 
over-heated. 

RIDGE LING, the male of any bcaft that has 
been but half cut. 

; Bloody 
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Blaady RIFTS in the palate of A mouse, eggs from among the rock*,fe fo Wf ttrfmgc end 
Firft wafh die fore place with vinegar end frit till hazardous, that the defeription muft by no means 
it be raw, then rub the fore place with honey and be omitted. The Miffs which contain the eggs and 

die powder of jet, and this will foon heal it: or young birds are of a moft tremendous height, and 

dfc you may boil a handful of the inward bark of are jaded from above and below. In the firft cafe, 

elm in a pint and a half of fpring-water, till it is the fowlers provide themfclves with a rope from 

half wafted, and to this add a little honey, and ul'u eighty to a hundred fsthonis in length. The fowler 

it warm two or three times a-day. fattens one end about his wsift and between his 

RIG, a horfe that has had one of his ftones cut legs, recommends himfeW to the protection of the 

out, and yet has got a colt. Almighty, and is lowered down by fix others, who 

RING-BONE in a horse, is a hard callous place a piece of timber on the margin of the rock, 

fwelling. For the cure , fee Farrier y, f. 245. to prefervethe rope from wearingagai 11ft the jharp 

RING-TAIL. A kind of puttock or kite, edge. They have befides a fmall line f.iftened to 

having whitiih feathers about the tail. the body of the adventurer, by which he gives 

RING-WALK. A round walk mads by figaai* that tlvcy may lower or raife him, or fhif: 

hunters. him from place to place. The Juft operation i-> ar- 

ROACH; this fifh and die method of taking it tended with great danger, by the loofenwg of tb.e 

ere dtfcribtd under Fishing, p. 320. ftones which often fall on his head, and would in- 

ROAN j a roan-hurfr is oucof a bay forrcl or frliibly deftroy him, was it not protected by a 
black colour, with grey or white fpots interiperfed fining thick cap; but even that is found unequal 

very thick: when this party-coloured coat is ac- to fave him againft the weight of the larger frsg- 

companied with a black head, and black extretni- ments of rock. The dexterity of the fowlers is 

tics, he is called a roan with a blackmoor’s-hcad; amazing; they will place their feet againft the 

and, if the lame mixture is predominant upon a front of the precipice, and dart themfelves at a dif- 

deep forrcl, it is called claret-roan. tance from it, with a cool eye funrey the places 

ROCK-shooting, end bird- catching, et where the birds neftle, and again fboot into their 

the back of the Isee of Wight. The aftunifhing haunts. In ionic places the birds ledge in deep 

number of foreign birds, ofall fort»,fizes, and colour^ reccfles. The fowler will alight there, difengage 

whicli refort to thefe rocks annuaIly,to depo/it their himfelf from the rope, fix it 10 a ftene, and, at his 

eggs, and bring forth their young, is a circum- leifure, collect the booty, fallen it to his girdle, and 

fiance almoft incredible, and affords paftime and refum* fit pendulous feat. At tiroes he will again 

profit to many of the poorer inhabitants at the fpring from the rock, and, in that attitude, with a 

back of the Wight, who gather femphire, and take £owlir\g-net placed at the end of a flaff, catch the 

prodigious quantities of thefe eggs, which are old birds which are flying to and from their re- 
(eckuned.delicious food; and for drelfing frfiads no treats. From thefe rocks alio they gather femphire, 

egg diflbives fb well, nor affords fo fine a flavour. which makes a moft delicious pickle, highly c- 

Gcntlemen alfo refort from every part of the king- ftecmrd in this part erf England. When the ad- 

dom, in the months of May and June, to fboot venturer has finifhed his dreadful employ, he give* 

thefe birds, which affords excellent diverfiop, there a figmd to hb friends above, who pull him up, and 

being fuch quantities, that a boat-full may be (hot fhare the hard-earned profit, 
in half a day, by a feieft party, who ufeafiy hire Tha fowling from below has alfo its Aare of 

a fmall veflel for that purpofc, taking fiifficient am- danger. Tfe party goes 0*1 the expedition in a 

munition and provifipnon-boaid; and, while feme boat; and, when he haa attained thebafe of the 

ate jhooting, others employ themfelves at fifhing; precipice, oae of the moft daring, having fattened 

fo font, upon foe whole, a more capttyatiqg day’s JkWPC about his waift, and furmfhed himfelf with 
pkafure, in this refried, is fcancely to he met with a long pale with an iron hook at one en^ either 

on the jucface of thy globe. climbs or is thrufi up by hit companion*, who 

The manner of catching birds, anAtokiHEAw place a pole undar bit breach) 10 the next footing- 
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fpothe ran reach. He, by mean* of the rope, 
brings up one of the boat’s crew; the reft are 
drawn up in the fame manner, and each is fur¬ 
nished With his rope and fowling-ftafF. They 
then continue their progrefs upwards in the Same 
manner, till they arrive at die region of birds; and 
wander about the face of the cliff in fearch of their 
eggs. Sec. They then aft in pairs; one fallens 
himfdf to the end of his affociate’s rope, and, in 
places where birds have neftled beneath his foot¬ 
ing, he permits himfolf to be lowered down, de¬ 
pending for his fecurity on the ftrength of his 
companion, who has to haul him up again. 

The Needle-rocks are a little feparated from 
each other, with a raging fea between; fo that 
the intervening chaftn is of matchlef* horror. Some 
adventurous climbers have gained the height, and 
fattened feveral ftakes on the fmall portion of earth 
which is to be found on tlie top; correfpondent 
ftakes are placed on the edge of the correfpondent 
Clifts. A rope is fixed to tlie ftake on both (ides, 
along which a machine, called a cradle, or bafket, 
is contrived to Aide; nnd, by the help of a final! 
parallel cord fattened in like manner, the adven¬ 
turer wafts himielf over, and returns with his 
booty. See a rtprefentatinn of this dangerous /port, 
in plate VII. of Nets, Traps, &c. 

Thcfe people alfo praftife a lingular invention 
for taking great quantities of birds. They plant a 
long fork in the earth oppofitr a large tree. On 
this fork is laid a horizontal ttick, to which are 
tied fmall bundles of ears of corn. At a fmall dis¬ 
tance from this part of the contrivance, is a kind 
of large funnel or inverted cone, made with long 
birch twigs, thin and flexible, the lower extremities 
of which are ftuck in the earth, very near each 
other; but form an opening at top of about a yard 
in diameter. In this opening is placed a finaH 
wheel made of two circles that interfeft each 
other, and are furroundrd with ft raw and cars of 
corn. This wheel turns on an axis fattened to the 
fidesof foe funnel in fuch a manner, that there is 
room enough between the ftieks of the cone and 
foe circle* to admit of foe wheel’s turning about 
by foe finaHcft weight. The birds firit perch up¬ 
on foe traafverie ttick near the tree; ainf, when 
foey have a mind to fall upon foe com tied to foe 
wheel, they muft neceflarify ftand upon one of the 


protefting part* of foe circles of which it is com- 
pofed. At that inftant the wheel turns, and foe 
bird falls, head-foremoft, to foe bottom of the trap, 
which is there fb contracted that it is impoffible 
for him to get out; See plate VII. of Nets and 
Traps, fig. 4. 

The following Ample but ingenious method of 
catching water-fowl is ufed in Mexico by foe na¬ 
tives. The lakes of the Mexican vale, as wdl as 
others of the kingdom, are frequented by a prodi¬ 
gious multitude of ducks, geefe, and other water- 
birds. The Mexicans leave fome empty gourds 
to float upon the water, where thofe birds rcfbrt, 
that foey may be accuftomed to fee and approach 
them without fear. The bird-catcher goes into 
the water fo deep as to hide his body, and covers 
his head with a gourd; foe ducks come to peek at 
it: and then he pulls them by the feet under water, 
and in this manner fecures as many as he plcafes. 

ROD, in angling, fee Angj.iwc and Fishing. 

ROD-NET, a kind of net for catching black¬ 
birds and wood-cocks. 

RODGE. A fort of water-fowl, fotnewhat 
like a duck, but of a (mailer fizc. 

ROE. The fpawn or feed of fifti; that of foe 
male fifties is ufually diftinguifhrd by the foft-roe, 
or melt, and Aat of foe female, by hard-roe, or 
fpawn. 

ROE-BUCK, is called a hind the firft year, a 
gyrle the fecond, a hemufe the third, a roe-buck 
foe fourth. 

ROPE, cord, or strap, is a peatftrap tied 
round a pillar, to which a horle is fattened when 
we begin to quicken ami fupple him, and teach 
him to fly from the fhambricr, and not to gallop 
falfe; in manages that have no pillar, a man ftands 
in the centre of the ground, holding die end of the 
rope. 

ROPES or two pillars, arc the ropes or 
reins of a caveftbn, ufed to a horle tliat works be¬ 
tween two pillars. 

ROOKERY, a place where rooks build their 
nefts, breed their young, and ufually inhabit and 
reft in the night, after they have been abroad feed¬ 
ing in foe day. Rooks may be taken the fiune way 
as pigeons. They are very deftruftive of corn, 
especially of wheat, though they dear foe ground 
of caterpillars, that do incredible damage by eating 

the 
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fhe roots of the corn, end on this account may be 
confidcred as die fanners friends. They feardt 
out the lands when it is Town, and watching them 
more carefully than the owners, they perceive 
when the feed firft begins to fhoot up its little 
blade; as this is their time of feeding on it, they 
■will not be at the pains of fearching for it at ran¬ 
dom in the fawn land, for that is more trouble than 
fa fmall a grain will requite them for; but, as foon 
as thefe blades appear, they are dire&ed, without 
lofs of time or pains by them, to the places where 
the grain lies, and in three or four days time they 
will root up fuch vail quantities of them, that a good 
crop is often thus deftroyed in embryo. After a 
few days, die wheat beginning to grow, its blades 
appear green above-ground, and then the time of 
danger from thefe birds is over; for then the feeds 
are fb far robbed of their mealy matter that they 
arc of no value to that bird, and it will no longer 
give itfelf the trouble to deftroy diem. 

The beft remedy the farmer has, is to watch 
well the time of the corn's being in the condition 
in which they feed upon it; and, as this lafis only 
a few days, he fhould keep a boy conftantly in 
pay to witch the field from day-break till die dufk 
of the evening. Every time they fetdc upon the 
ground, or fly over it, the boy is to hollow, and 
throw up a dead rook into the air; this will al¬ 
ways make them rife, and by degrees they will be 
fb tired of this conHant disturbance, that they will 
feek out other places of preying, and will leave the 
ground even before the time of the corn’s being un¬ 
fit for them. The reafon of their rifing at the 
toiling up of their dead follow-creature is, that they 
are a bird extremely apprehcnhve of danger, and 
they are always alarmed when one of their com¬ 
rades i if. s. They take this for . the rifing of an 
oiic-bird, and all fly off at the figual. 

GROUND A HORSE, OR MAKE HIM ROUND, 
is a general expreflion for all forts of manage ujton 
rounds; fo that to round a horfo upon trot, gallop, 
or other wile, is to nuke him carry his fhouldcrs 
and his haunches compiuStly or roundly, upon a 
a greater or finalier circle, without traverfing or 
bearing to a fide. To round your horfo die bet¬ 
ter,, make ufo of a cord or ftrap, held in the centre, 
CiJ|l be has acquired the habit of rounding and mak* 
ingof points* 


ROUS SIN, is a Huong, well-knit, wefl-fiowed^ 
horfo, which are commonly carried into France 
from Germany and Holland; though, it is true, 
France itfelf produces fome fuch. 

ROWEL, the goad or pricks of a fpur, fhaped 
like the figure of a fiar. 

ROWELLING of horsrs; fee Farrie- 
Rv, p. 179. 

ROYAL, ameng hunters , one of die Harts of a 
Hag-s-head. 

RUBICAN colour of a horse, is bay, 
fond, or black, with a little grey, or white, upon 
die flanks, but fo that diK grey or white is not 
predominant there. 

RUD, the broad roach, which is broader than a 
carp, and thicker than a bream. This fifh feems 
to partake of the nature not only of the carp, but 
of the bream and roach. Its colour is a dufky 
yellow, and its fcalcs arc as large as thofo of carp. 
The tail is of a light and the belly-fins of a dark 
red. The noHrils are double on both Tides. The 
iris of the eye is yellow, fpcckled with black. The 
teeth and palate arc like thofo of a carp. Its ufual 
fizc is from twelve to fixteen inches long. The 
gall-bladder is large, and Hreaked with white; die 
liver is divided into two lobes, the fplecn is black- 
ifh; and the air-bladder double, it is found ill 
the Rhine, in the lakes of Hoidcmefs in York- 
fhirc, in thofo not far from Lincoln, the Yare in 
Norfolk, and in the river Chcrwell in Oxfordfhire. 
It is a fifh in great efiucm, and is placed among 
thofo of the firfl rank; it is always in feafon, and 
confequcndy fit to cat. The time of fpawning is 
in April, and then it is at the worfi; the figns of 
which arc white fpots about the head of the males. 
At this time hkewife they foci more rough, and 
fwiin in Ihoals, aiding their fpawn among die 
weeds that grow in die water. The grcatjcd weigh 
about two pounds. They bite very freely, Hruggle 
hard for their lives, and yield the angler good di- 
verfion. They foed near the top of the water, and 
the principal baits fur them are red-worms and flics. 

RUNNING-KNOTS; thefe fort of knots 
may be otherwife called flipping-knots, collar 
itc. which are ufed in taking of hares and coniesj 
in the faring of which rub than over, (as alio the 
handles and foies of your fhoes) ninth the caoflets 
of a hare, or fomc green whcat,,or the like, for they 
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are of foquick a fowl), that you will clfc be difco- 
vered; and, in placing the collar, make the Icaft 
alteration imaginable, for old ham are very fubtie, 
and therefore it will not be amifsto plant a fcoond 
running-knot flat on the ground, juft under that 
which you fpread abroad, by which* means the 
hare may betaken by the hinder parts} this fe* 
cond being intended to furprize him by the foot, 
and one or die other will feldom fail. But as it is 
die nature of a hhre, being once taken in any of 
theft knots, to pull with all his ftrcngdvand £!« 
dom or never turns about like a rabbit to bitcoff 
the hold-fall, you Ihould therefore ufe wire, double 
twifted. Set your knots.thus, viz. Take a little 
ftick twice as-big as your thumb, and about afoot 
long} at the upper end make a hole big enough 
to receive the tip of your little finger, then pre¬ 
pare your collar of firing, packthread, or wire} 
if of the latter, tic the end thereof to any ftrong 
packthread, draw it through the hole of die ftick, 
and fatten it to fome ftrong bough, which mutt be 
bent down towards die flick. After this put a 
ihort peg in it about an inch long, fo that the 
branch being lut go may not flip your knot, but 
may (land bent; that being done, open your col¬ 
lar to die largencfs of the mefu, and if any hares 
or rabbits be taken, and they turn about to bite 
off their chain, they presently rub out the little peg, 
whereupon the bough flics up and ftranglcs diem. 

RUPTURE, INCORDINC, OR BUR.STEN- 
TVF.'i?, in* a horse, is when the riin or thin filmor 
caul which holds up his entrails is broken, or over- 
fir. line J, or ft retched, fo that the guts fall down. 
This conics cidier by fome blow, or by a ftrain 


in leaping over a hedge, ditch, or pale, by teaching 
him to bound when he is too young} or by forc- 
| ing him when he is full to run beypnd his ftrength: 

■ fometimes by a hidden flopping on uneven ground, 

| where, by his ftraddling and flipping, his hindcr- 
! feet tear the rim of his belly. The- figns to know 
| it, arehisforfaking his meat, and (landing dhorujg 
- and leaning on die fide where he is hurt.- If on 
I that fide you ftqrch with your hand, between, his 
ftoQe* and histfiighs upwards, towards the body,, 
; and fbraewhat above die ftonc, you may find the, 
gut itfidf bjg and hard in die feeling, whereas on. 
i the other fide you will find no fuch thing. 

CURE. 

Take common pitch, dragon’s-blood, powder of 
bole-armoniac, maftic, and frankinccnfo, of each 
one ounce; of which make a plaiftcr and lay it. 
into the liorfe's loins, and upon the rupture, and 
let it remain till it fulls off of itfclf, and it will 
cure him; yet, conditionally, that you give fome 
ftrengthening things inwardly. Let his diet be 
fcaidcd bran or malt, or boiled barley, that his. 
bowels may be emptied as much as poffiblc. 

RUT, in bunting , the venery or copulation of 
deer. 

RYE, in bowis, a difeafe which proceeds from 
fudden cold, after heat and labour} it produces a 
continual ftoppage in the head, which, in a Ihort 
time, caules the frounce, or a perpetual dropping 
humour, and of a very difficult cure. In order to 
prevent this difeafe, hawks Ihould not be fetjn any 
cold place, as in a damp room; but on a warm 
perch, which at fuch time Ihould be a little higher 
than is ufual. 



SAC 

O ACCADE, is a jerk, more or left violent, 
O given by £he horfeman to the boric in pulling 
ft twkehing the reins of die bridle on a fudden, 
and with one pull,, and that when a horfc lies 
heavy, upon the hfod, or obflinatyly arms himftlf. 
This is a^orre&ion uftd to make a boric carry 
well, but it ought to be ufed difcrcctly, and but 
kUom. 
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SAD 

SADDLE, in the menage, a fluffed feat; laid 
on the back of a horfc, for the convenience iff the 
rider. The origin of die laddie is not well known 
Gorop- Becanus attributes its invention to the Sa¬ 
liva people anumg the ancient Franks; and hence, 
fays he, came the Latin fella, faddle. It is certain 
die ancient Romans were unacquainted with the 
ufe cither of laddie or ftirrups; whence Galen ob- 
D fervet 
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ferns infcverd placet, that die Roman cavalry, in 
liis time, were fubjeA to feveral difcafes of the hipt 
and legs, for want of having their feet fuftained on 
horfeback. And long before him, Hippocr ate s had 
nctod, that die Scythians, who were much on 
horfeback, were frequently troubled with deflux* 
idna in their legs, becaufe of their hanging down. 
The firft time we hear of (addles among the Ro¬ 
mans was anno 340, when Conftantius, endea¬ 
vouring to deprive his brother Cooftandne of die 
empire, made Head againft his army, and, entering 
die fquadron where he himfelf was, threw him off 
his (addle, as we are informed by die hiftorian 
Zonaras.—Before this time, they made ufc of 
(quire pannels; fuch as we fee in die ftatue of An¬ 
toninus in die capital. The ufc of (addles was ford 
eftablifhed in England by a law of Henry VII. 
whereby the nobility were obliged to ride on fid¬ 
dles. It is much later that die Iriflt have taken to 
it. There are various kinds of (addles; as the 
hunting-fiddle, which is compofed of two bows, 
two bands,fore-bolfters,pannels,andfaddlc~ftraps: 
and die great (addle has, befide thefe parts, corks, 
lund-bolftcrs, and a troufiequin. The pommel is 
common to both. A horfeman, that would fit a 
horfe well, ought always to fit on his twift, and 
never on his buttocks, which ought never to touch 
die (addle; and, whatever diforder die horfe corn- 
nuts, he ought never to move above die (addle. 
The running-laddie; which is a very finall one 
with round lkirts. The Burford-faddle; which 
hath die feat and die flrirts both plain. Thepad- 
faddle; of which there are two forts, fome made 
made with burs before die feat, and others with 
holders under the thighs. The French pad-fiddle, 
of which the burs come wholly round die feat. 
The portmanteau-fiddle, that has a can tie behind 
the feat, to keep the portmanteau or other parcel 
off from the back of the rider. A war-fiddle, 
which has a cantle and a balder behind and before; 
sdfo a fair bolder. 

Saddle-calx., fee Fax* nay, p. 253. 

S ALENDERS, are cracks in the bending of 
die hough. The difeafe is the feme as die mel- 
tanders, which is only fimilar cracks in die bend¬ 
ing of die knee. For the cure, fee Faxxixxy, 
t * * 5 *- 

SALMON, is a large filh, always breeding in 


rivet* that are not brackifh, yet difeharge them- 
(elves into the fea, (pawning commonly in Auguft, 
which become famlets in thefpring following. The 
milter and (pawner, having both performed their 
natural office or duty, betake themfeives to die fea; 
and feme tell us, they have known that when they 
have grown impatient, that by clapping their tails 
to their mouths, with a hidden fpring they have 
leaped dear over a wear or any odier obdadc 
whidi Rood in dicir way; and feme by leaping 
(hart have been by that means taken. If they hap¬ 
pen to meet with fuch obftru&icns that they can¬ 
not get to die fea, they become fick, lean, and pine 
away, and die in two years time. But, if they 
fpawn in die mean time, from thence proceeds a 
finall felman, called a fkegger, whidi will never 
grow large. It is die fea-water dun makes them 
grow huge, but the frefli rivers make them grow 
.(at; and, by how much the farther they are from 
the fea up theriver, by fo much the fetter they 
grow, liking their (bod there the better. From a 
famlct (which is but a little trigger than a min- 
^ now) they grow to be felman in as (hart a time 
‘ as a gofling will grow to be a goofe. 

Salmon-fishing, fee Fishing, p. 313. 

Salmon-peel, is a fifh that agrees with the 
felman in the red colour of its flefh, and perhaps 
alfo in kind: of thefe there is fo great abundance 
in feme riven in Wales, that they are very little 
valued, and the fifhermen (ometimes throw them 
to the hogs. 

Salmon-pips, an engine fat felmw 

and fuch-like fifh. 

S almon-sewse, the young fry of febnon. 

SALTS, i« kerfeman/bip , die leaping or pran¬ 
cing of horfes, a kind of curveting. 

SAMLET, os BSAMLiN, never exceeds fix 
or (even indies in length, and has teeth not only in 
the Jaws but in die palate and tongue. The body 
is covered with finall leaks like a trout; die back 
is foil of black fpots, and on the fids* there arc 
five or fix impreffions of fuch form as thoogh they 
had been made with fingers; hence fame give them 
die tide of Fingerins; in every one of ihefe pits 
there is generally a red fix*. Their bellies are 
white, and their tail is forked like a (Union: but 
what is moft remarkable in this fifh, and which is 
exceeding ftrang^js, that they are all make. They 
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are found in thodfe places only where felmons fre¬ 
quent) but whether they wander into the fea or not 
4 s a doubt, for they may be taken at all times of the 
year. They delight in the moft fwift and rapid 
{(reams, where no other ftfh is able to abide. They 
are thought to prefenre their breed bjr impregna¬ 
ting the (pawn of a felmon, becaufe they are feen 
to hover over it fometuno, as loan as it has been 
deposited by the female fehnon. The^ may be 
angled for in the feme manner as the fehnon. 

SCAB, or itch, a diftemper in horfes pro¬ 
ceeding from their being over-hasted, and cor¬ 
rupt blood. 

CURE. 

Firft, let him blood and purge him) then take 
of the root of wild cucumber, and reduce it to a 
powder; infufe it in a pint and a half of white 
wine for three hours, and give it him to drink, and 
he will foon be well. If the diftemper appears 
outwardly, rub all the parts of the horic’s body 
that arc affc&cd with the ointment called Egyp- 
tiacum, or ung;ntum apoftnlontm. 

SCABBARD, is the (kin that fervts for a 
(heath or cafe far a horfe’s yard. 

SCABBED-HEELS is horses, a diftemper 
called alfo thefruih. For the cure, fee Farriery, 
p. 246. 

SCATCH-MOUTH, is a bit-mouth, differ¬ 
ing from' a cannon-mouth in this, that the cannon 
is round, and the other more oval. That part of 
the (catch-mouth which joins the bit to the branch 
is Iikcwife different; a cannon being (laid upon 
the branch by a fonceau, and a (catch by a cape- 
ron, which furrounds the banquet; the effvft of 
toe (catch-mouth is fomewhat bigger than that of 
the cannon-mouths, and keep toe mouth more in 
fubjedioh. Snafflles are commonly fcatch-moutlis. 

SCENT, is an effluvium continually anting 
from toe corpufcles that UTue out of idl bodies; 
and, being impregnated with toe peculiar ftate and 
quality of the blood and juices of that particular 
animal from which they flow, occafions the vaft 
variety of (metis or (cents cognisable by the olfac¬ 
tory nerves, or organs of (melting. Hence the 
rcafon why one perfen differs from another in 
(bent, and why a dog will trace the foot-fteps of 
bis mafter for ai> hundred miles together, follow 
him into any houfe, church, or other building. 


| and diftinguifh him from every other perfen, 
though furrounded by ten thoufend. And, when 
tile faithful animal has thus diligently fought out 
and recognized his mafter, he Is feldom willing 
even to truft the evidence of his own eyes, until, 
with ere&ed creft, he has taken a few cordial 
fluffs, to convince himfelf he is right. Hence aKb 
we perceive how a pack of hounds are enabled to 
purflie die hare, fine, flag, or any other animal, 
they are trained to hunt^ acrofe the (cent, and a- 
midft die fociety of others of die feme fpecies, 
without bring diverted from the purfuit of that 
(elf-fecne animal they had on foot. And hence 
too we diicover how it is polfible for birds and 
beafts of prey to be directed to their food at fudh 
vaft diftances; for thefe corpufdcs, itilting from; 
putrid bodies, and floating in toe air, arc carried 
' by toe wind to different quarters; where (hiking 
die olfeftory nerves of whatever animals they meet 
in their way, immediately conduft them to die 
(pot; and it is by this means tile (mall-pox, meafles, 
putrid fevers, and all epidemic complaints, are com¬ 
municated, and the phgue and pefttience conveyed 
from one place to another. It matters not how 
much die effluvia may be gone off, fo as enough 
remains to irritate the olfodtory organ; for, whether 
it be bird or bcaft, they try die (cent in all direc¬ 
tions, till at length they difeover that which is 
ftrongcr and ftronger in proportion as they pro¬ 
ceed, and tills nature has Caught them to know is 
toe dire& and obvious road to their prey, and pre¬ 
vents them front following a contrary courfe, which 
is naturally water and weaker, and what in hunt¬ 
ing is termed btt!. This obfervation is confirmed 
by the encreafcd eagernefs wc perceive in all ani¬ 
mals, the neartr they approach the object of pur¬ 
fuit; as wc foe hounds and fpaniels, in hunting and 
(hooting, are toe moft earned, in proportion a* 
toe (cent is recent, and as they draw nearer to the 
game. The fame thing amongft quadrupeds, whe¬ 
ther wild or domcftic, directs the male to the female 
that is in feafbn for love; and hence we fee toe dog, 
the boar, the bull, and toe Haitian, when turned 
loofr, apply their noftrils to toe ambient air, and 
proceed accordingly. By the feme medium the 
vermin which infeft our dwellings, know how to 
direct their operations, whether to undermine walls, 
cas through (olid hoards, croft rivers, or climb 

(pouts; 
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fpouts; which fhcws how much (bonger die facul¬ 
ty of fmelling is poficflcd by the brute fpecies than 
by the humane wifely ordained by nature^ to en¬ 
able diem to feck their food, and propagate their 
fpecies; but for which they would often perifb, or 
liavc long fince became extinft. 

There are wonderful inftanccs of Home animal 
carcafes, which, th oug h flaked with lime, and bu¬ 
ried ten feet under ground, have fent forth fo ftrong 
a (cent, as to have attracted dogs to the fpot, that 
eagerly endeavoured to dig away the earth to get at 
tlicro. And an ioftancehappeued only a few years 
iince at Pctersfield in Hampfhire, where an unfor¬ 
tunate female, having privately delivered hcrfelf of 
.two children, went and buried them in a deep bole 
in an adjoining held; but within three days feme 
dogs were attracted to the lpot by the feent,. dug 
.them up, and partly devoured them, before the 
(hocking circumftancc wasdifeovered. No won- 
.dcr then a pack of hounds, wliich have eaught the 
feent of a polecat or wcafel, wall purfuc them into 
the thickeft foreft, and aflemble round the very 
tree up the trunk of which the.creature hath run 
So r flicker; or that blood-hounds, as in times of 
old, fhould trace out fugitives and robbers in fub- 
tcrrancous caverns, in trees, caves, or forefts, or in 
clefts of inaccdliblc rocks, of which inftances are 
given-by the mod reputable hiftorians. It is how¬ 
ever to be remarked, that, as all animals hunt for and 
purfue their prey by its feent, fo they fcem inftinc- 
tively to know that they themfelves are bunted and 
purfued by means of the feent iifuing from their 
own bodies. 

The jackal appears to have the gift of feent equal 
to a dog, of which it feems to be a wild fpecies. 
They go in packs of forty, fifty, and even two 
hundred, and hunt like hounds in full cry from 
evening to morning. They defiroy flocks and 
poultry; ravage the ftreets of villages and gardens 
near totals; and will even deftroy children, if left 
unjyotetted. They will enter (tables and out- 
houfes, and devour (kins, or any thing made of 
that material. They will familiarly enter a tent, 
and ft cal whatsoever they find from the fleeping 
traveller. In default of living prey, they mil feed 
on roots and fruits, and even on the moft infected 
carrion: they will greedily difinter the dead, and 
,devour putrid carcafes. They attend caravans, 
a 


and follow armies, in hopes That death w.‘If pro¬ 
vide them a banquet. Their voice naturally is a 
howl. Barking, M r. Pentnutt obferves, is latently 
inherent, and in dicir (late of nature (eldptn vert¬ 
ed: but it6 different modifications are adventitious, 
and exprdfive of the new pafiions and affedlions 
gained by a domeftic ftate. Their bowlings and 
clamours in the night arc dreadful, andfo loud that 
people can Scarcely hear one another /peak. Del- 
; Ion fays, their voice is like she cries of a great 
; many children of different ages mixed together: 

! when one begins to howl, the whole pqck join in 
the cry. 7 'his animal is vulgarly called the Lion’s 
I Provider, from an opinion that it rouses the prey 
| for that quadruped. The fad is, every' creature 
; in the foreft is fet in motion by the fearful cries of 
! the jackals; the lion, and other beads of rapine, 

, by a fort of inftinct, attend to the chace, and lie 
in wait, to feize fuch timid animals as betake them- 
icivcs to flight at the noife of this nightly pack. 

From a contemplation of nature in general, it 
will appear, that there is an occult inftin&ive prin¬ 
ciple infuil’d into the whole race of animal beings 
whereby they arc unerringly led on to the propa¬ 
gation and prefervation of their fpecies; yet fo 
that no one fhall become too numerous for the ex- 
ill ca ice of another, upon which they prey, or with 
which they live in a continual ftate cf warfare. We 
may likewife remark, that the more fimilarity we 
difeover among brutes, the more amicable we find 
them towards each other, becaufe the feent of their 
bodies have an agreement pleafing to their fonfitive 
faculty, without exciting the appetite; bur fur 
which the fame fpecies would inceflantiy devour 
each otlier, and die purpofes of creation would be 
annihilated by the operation of its own works. 
Contrary however to fuch a violation of order, we 
find the bulls of the foreft, and brute animals in 
general, prey by antipathy upon thofo which are 
oppofite or inimical in feent and fpecies to them- 
fclves; and affociate by jympathy with thole of fi- 
milar and concordant qualities. 

SCIATICA, or rheumatism. A difoider 
horfes are liable to; to cure which, take half an 
ounce of oil of turpentine, andtwo ounces of cam¬ 
phorated fpirita of wine, with which rub the part 
well, and let the horfe' have ztft far a fortnight, 
and the complaint will he removed. 

SCOURINGS 
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SCQURINGS for hoisbi i are diofc gentle, 
wholefomc, and natural, medicines, which, not 
ftirring .up any great flux of humours, only keep 
the body clean from fuch as areapt to rife orgrow, 
being every way as wholefome in health as fick- 
nc-fs, and may tnoh properly bp termed prepara¬ 
tives or preparers of the body, to entertain ftronger 
remedies. See Purges, p\ 174, 

SCRATCHES in horses,^* Farriery, 
P • *49- 

SCULK, with hunter*, a company or fculk of 
foxes. 

SCUT, the tail of a hare or rabbit. 
SEA-DRAGON, a fort of flfh that delights 
to fwim in a ftrong dream, called alfo a quaviver. 
SEAN, a kind of long and large fiihing net. 
SEELING} a hoi ft- is laid to fed, when upon 
his eye-brows there grow white hairs mixed with 
thofc of his ufual colour, :Jx>ut the breadth of a 
farthing, which is a fure mark of old age. A horfe 
never feels till he is fburteen'ycars old, and always 
before he is fifteen or fixteen at fartheft; the light 
lorrd, and black, feel fooner than others. Horfe- 
courfers ufually pull out thofc white hairs with pin¬ 
cers, but, if there be fo many that it cannot be 
done without making the horfe look bald and ugly, 
then they colour their eye-brows, that they may 
not appear old. 

SERCiL feathers of a hawk, are the 
Cunc that are called pinions in other fowls. 

SERE, the yellow between the beak and the 
eyes of a hawk. 

SERPEGER, the riding of a horfe in the Ter¬ 
pentine way, as in a thread with waved turnings, 
like the pofturc of a'ferpent’s body. 

SERPENTINE, a fer|>entine tongue is a 
frifking tongue that is always in motion, and fomc- 
tunes pafl'iM over the bit, inftcad of keeping in the 
void fpace called the Liberty of the tongue. 

SETTING, with cock -fighters, is a term ufed 
after a cock has fought fo long that he is not able 
to Hand, or gives over fight; then he is brought 
to the other oock, and fet beak to beak, and, if he 
does not ftrike, the battle is loft. SteG ame-cock. 

SETTING-DOG, a'dug trained up to the 
letting of partridges, &c. from a whelp, till he 
comes to perfection. You muft pitch upon one 
that has a perfevll and good feent, and is naturally ] 
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adduced to die hunting of fowl; and this dog may 
be either a land-fpanicl, water-fpauiel, oramun- 
grel, between bod), or indeed the (hallow-flewed 
hound, tumbler, lurcher, or fir.all baftard-maftiff, 
but none is better than the land-fpaitiel; he ihould 
be of a good nimble fizc, rather fmall than thick, 
and of a courageous mettle, which though not to 
be difeerned, being very young, yet you may very 
well know it from a right breed, which have been 
known to be ftrong, lufty, and nimble rangers, of 
active feet, wanton tails, and bufy noftrils. 

Having made choice of a dog, begin to mftruil 
him at four months old, or fix at the fariheft and 
the firft thing you Ihould do is to make him lov¬ 
ing to and familiar with you; the better to effect 
this, let him receive his food, vs much as can be, 
from no other hand but your own, and correct him 
rather with words than blows. When he is lb far 
trained as that he will follow none but yourfelf, and 
can diftinguifh your frown from your frnile, and 
finooth words from rough, teach him to couch and 
lie dole to the ground, firft by laying him often on 
the ground, and crying lie clofe, and then reward¬ 
ing or cluftifing him, according as he deferves 1 
in the next place teach him to come creeping to 
you, and, if he offer to raife his body or head, you 
muff not only thruft die rifing part down, but 
threaten him with an angry voice, which if he 
feems to flight, give him a fmall jerk or two with a 
whip-cord hdh,and often renew his lcflims, till he 
becomes very perfevft in them. Then teach him 
to lead in a firing or line, and m follow you dole 
at your heels without trouble or ft raining his col¬ 
lar; after he has learned theft- things, take him into 
the field, and give him his liberty to rang**, but 
ftili in obedience- to your command, and, if he com¬ 
mits a fault, give him due corredion. 

As foon as you fee- him come upon the haunt of 
any partridge (which may be known by his greater 
eagernefs in hunting, and alfb by a kind of whim¬ 
pering and whining voice, being very defirous to 
open, but not daring), you ought then to fpeak to 
him, bidding him take heed, or the like; but yet, 
if he cither rulh in, or fpring the partridge, or 
ojien, and fo the partridge deapes, then he ought 
to be feverely corroded, and call him off again, 
and let him hunt in fome place where you know a 
covey lies, and fee whether he has mended his 
• fault i 
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fault; and, if you catch any with your nets, give 
him the heads, necks; and pinions, for his encou¬ 
ragement. 

SHANK in A House, is that part of the fore- 
which is between die knee and fecund joints, 
next to die foot, called a fetlock or paftern joint. 

SHAW-FOWL; an artificial bird made on 
purpofe for fowlers tofhoot at 

SHEDDING of the seed, in horfes, pro¬ 
ceeds fometimes from the abundance and ranknefs 
of it, and alio from drains, or being over-loaded, 
and fometimes from an infirmity in the flnnes and 
and fced-veiTels, not being able to retain the feed 
till it be digefted and thickened. When there is a 
difeharge of feed dribbling frequendy from the 
yard, plunge him every morning into cold-water, 
and give him the following bail every night and 
morning: 

Take Venice turpentine one ounce; make it 
into a ball with a fufficicnt quantity of bole-armo- 
niac. If thia fufficc not, and ulcers in die urethra 
are fufpe&ed, inject a little of the following up into 
it two or three times a-day: Take baham capivi, 
one ounce; diflblve it with the yolk of an egg, 
then gradually add to it a pint of lime-water. 

Some colts get a habit of nibbing their yard 
againft their belly until they fried their feed; to 
cure this, take a pound of Venice or common tur¬ 
pentine, and the fame quantity of bole-armoniac 
finely powdered, and as much wheat-flour as will 
i'uflice to make it up into a ftiff paftc; roll it out 
between your two hands, and break it off about 
the quantity of a final! wafh-ball, and give the 
horfe three of them morning and evening, upon 
the end of a flick, or in a hornfull of fbong-bcer, 
till the flux of feed flop, which will be effected 
in ten days, or at mod in a fortnight; but, be¬ 
fore you give him the balls, it will be proper to 


purge his reins well, for this will not only halien, 
but perfed, the cure. Or, mix Venice tuipentine 
and fugar together, and give the horfe every morn¬ 
ing a ball, until the flux be flopped. If you add a 
little of die inner bark of oak, or die powder of 
an acorn, they will be very good. This diftem- 
per happens commonly in Augufl, and in very hot 
weather in May. 

For the colt-evil, take the powder of annifeeds 
and leaves of betony in equal proportion, (lamp 
them with white-wine till they become a very 
thick paftc; anoint die fore with this, and it will 
cure that imperfe&ion in the yard of die colt. 

SHEEP. See Management ef Cattee, 
f' 45 *• 

SHELL-TOOTHED horse, is one that 
from four years to old age, naturally and without 
any artifice, bears a mark in all his fore-teeth, and 
there ftill keeps that hollow-place with a Mack 
mark, which we call the eye of a bean, infbmuch 
that at twelve or fifteen he appears with the mark 
of a horfe that is not yet fix. For in die nipper* 
of other horfes, the hollow-place is filled, and the 
mark difappears, towards the fixth year, by rcafon 
of die wearing of the tooth. About die fame age 
it is half worn out in the middling-teeth, and to¬ 
wards die eighth year it difappears in die comer- 
teeth ; but, after a fheli-toothed horfe has marked, 
he marks flUl equally in the nippers, die middling, 
and die corner-teeth; which proceeds from this, 
that, having harder teeth than die other horfes, his 
teeth do not wear, and fo he docs not lofc die black 
fpot. Amongft the Polifh, Hungarian, and Croa¬ 
tian, horfes, we find a great many hollow-toothed 
horfes, and generally die mares are more apt to be 
fuch than die horfes. 

SHOEING OF HORSES,^*FARRlERY,f.Z54. 

SHOOT, with hunters , a young boar. 


SHOOTING. 


S HOOTING is a diverfion which unites plea* 
fine and exercife in fo admirable « degree, that 
ihofe wfe ufe it generally live to a good old age; 
id MEj hc help of nurfc or do&or. The princi- 
fSnpMincauon to be derived from it is, the Art of 
Shooting Flying, with that certainty and fiicccfs, 


which foils not to enfure a good clay's (port; when¬ 
ever we have the luck to fall in with our game. Aa 
a means of attaining die art of Shooting Flying, 
many young fportfinen are advifed tofhoot at fund* 
lows; but die flight of thefe birds is fo irregular 
and fwift, and at the fame time fo unlike the mo¬ 
tion 
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tfonof-thofe birds which are the objedl of fport, 
that we think it a bad method. No mode is fo ad¬ 
vantageous as the a£hul practice of (hooting the 
game) whereby that trepidation and alarm, which 
moll men fed upon die riling of the covey, will 
be fooner conquered} for, while thefe are pofleffed, 
even in the moll trifling degree, no one will attain 
to be a Heady and good Ihot. If, however there 
are perions who Hill think the pra&icc of (hooting 
fwallows to be of affiftance in acquiring the art, 
wc will venture to recommend a mode, which is 
nearly fintilar, but much better. This is, by put¬ 
ting fmall pieces of white paper round the necks of 
fparrows, or other (mail birds, by means of a hole 
cut in the middle of die paper; then, throwing a 
Angle bird into the air, the young (hooter may de¬ 
liberately take his aim; for, by this device, the 
flight of the bird is rendered lefs rapid, and more 
regular, and at the feme time prefents a much bet¬ 
ter mark for practice. Befldes, it affords an excel¬ 
lent divcrfion in feafons when game cannot be pur- 
fued, or in wet weather, from underneath the (bel¬ 
ter of a (h-jd, or a barn-door. Some of die flrfl 
(hots in the kingdom have been perfected by this 
inode. 

A fowling-piece (hould not be fired more than 
twenty or fivc-and-twenty times without being 
walhed; a barrel, when foul, neither (hoots fo ready, 
nor carries the (hot fo fer, as when clean. The 
flint, pan, and hammer, (hould be well wiped after 
each (hot; this contributes greatly to make the 
piece go off quick, but then it (hould be done with 
fuch expedition, that the barrel may be reloaded 
whilil warm. The flint (hould be frequently 
changed, without waiting until it miff'es lire before 
a new one is put in. Fifteen or eighteen (hots, 
therefore, (houldonly be fired with the Dune flint; 
t'te expcncc is too trifling to be regarded, and by 
changing it thus often much vexation will be pre¬ 
vented. A gun, alfo, (hould never be fired with 
the prime of the preceding day; it may happen 
that an old priming will fometimes go off well, but 
it will more frequently contract moifturc and fuze 
in the firing} then the objedt will mod probably 
be miffed, and that becaufe the piece was not frelh 
primed. 

Some attcntkmisrequifite in loading a piece} the 
powder (hould be only (lightly rammed down, for 


which purpofe, it is fufficient to prefi the ramrod 
two or three rimes on the wadding, and not (as the 
ufual pradhee is) to ram down the wadding by main 
force, by drawing up the ramrod, and then return¬ 
ing it into the barrel with a jerk cl the arm, many 
fuccdfive times. For, by eompreffing the pow¬ 
der in this violent manner, fomeof the grains will 
neccffkrily be bruited, whilft the explofion will not 
be fb quick, and the (hot will be fpread wider. 

In pouring the charge of powderintothe barrel, 
care (hould be taken, to hold the meafure as much 
as poffible in a perpendicular line, that the powder 
may the more readily fell to the bottom. It is even 
of fervice to (trike the butt-end of the gun gently 
on die ground, in order to detach thofe grains of 
powder, which, in falling down, adhere to the (ides 
of the barrel. 

The (hot (hould never be rammed down tight: 
after having given a ftroke on the ground with the 
butt-end of the gun, in order to fetde it, the feme 
as for the powder, the wadding (hould then be gent¬ 
ly put down, but much lefs clofe than that over the 
powder; for, when the (hot is wadded too dght, it 
fpreads wide, and the piece will recoil. In this, 
therefore, as well as in every other, mock of load¬ 
ing, the fportfman (hould never carry his gun un¬ 
der his arm, with the muzzle inclined to the ground; 
that practice at all times locfens die wadding and 
charge too much, fometimes produces the lofs of 
(hot, and always indicates lazinefs in the (hooter, 
and indifference to the foort. 

When the piece is fired, it (hould, if poffible, 
be re-loaded immediately, whilft the barrel is warm, 
left by delaying it a certain moifturc (hould be 
formed in the barrel, which would retain a part ut 
the powder when pouring in the charge, and hin¬ 
der it from falling to the bottom.—Powder, all*.*, 
will imbibe moifturc from die air, and therefore h 
is of additional advantage to lo.ul the piece whiitf 
the barrel is warm,bccaufc fomr part of the mcillure 
will be thereby evaporated. For the fame rcafons, 
the fportfman (hould fire off a little powder before 
he loads the firft time; for it has been found, even 
in the dried feafons, that the coldnefs of the barrel, 
and perhaps torn, litde moifture condenfod in itc 
cavity, have fenfibly diminilhed the force of rhe 
powder in the firft difeharge. 

Some fportfinen prime before they load: this 

m«y 
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may be proper when the touch-hole it enlarged, 
and the barrel is very thin at that place, becaufe, 
in that cafe, if the piece is not firft primed, it will 
in loading prime itfelfj which diminiihes the charge; 
but, when the touch-hole is of its proper fize, the 
piece fhould never be primed until after it is loaded; 
for then it will be known, from the few grains of 
powder which ufually make their way into the pan, 
that die touch-hole is clear and unobftru&cd; and, 
on the contrary, if no grains come through, that it 
will he proper to ftrike die butt-cud of the gun 
fmardy with the hand, and to prick the touch-hole 
until they appear. But, whether the practice is to 
prime before or after loading die piece, it is highly 
proper, after every diicharge, to prick the touch- 
hole, and, what is ftill better, to guard againft all 
remains of fuze or fquib, by inferring into the 
touch-hole the feather of a partridge's wing, which 
will not only clear it of thefe dangerous remains, 
but, if the piece is delayed to be re-charged, will 
take away all humidity that may be comra&ed diere. 

Every fportfman has his own manner of bring¬ 
ing his gun up to his fhoulder, and of taking aim; 
and each .follows his own fancy with rcfpcct to die 
flock of his fowling-piece, and its fhape. Some 
like it fhort, others long; one prefers it flraight, 
another bent. And, although diere arc fome fportf- 
men who fhoot equally well with pieces flocked 
in different ways and fhapes, yet certain principles 
may be laid down, as well upon what is the pro¬ 
per length, as upon the proper degree of bent, that 
the flock of agunfhould have. But in the appli¬ 
cation, thofe-principles are very frequendy, nay 
moft commonly, counteracted, by the whim or die 
particular convenience of thefhooter. Generally 
{peaking, howev er, it is certain, that, for a tall long- 
armed man, die flock of a gun fhould be JongCr 
than for one of a lefs ftaturc and fhortcr arm. 
That a flraight flock is proper for him who has 
high (boulders, and a fhort neck; for, if it be much 
bent, it would be very difficult for him, efpecially 
in the quick motion required in fbooting at a fly¬ 
ing or running objcCt, to place the butt of the gun- 
ftock firmly to the fhoulder; the upper part alone 
would in general be fixed, which would not only 
jraife the muzzle, and confequendy fhoot high, but 
make the recoil more fenfibly felt, than if the whole 
end of the Hock were firmly placed on the fhoulder. 


Befides, foppofing foe (hooter to bring foe butt 
home to his fhoulder, he would fearedy be fole to 
level his piece at die objedt. Off the contrary; H 
man with lowfhoulders, and a long neck, reqdiitt 
a flock much bent; for, if it is (taught, he will, 
in die oSt of lowering his head to that place of the 
flock at which his cheek fhould reft, in tricing 
aim, feel a conftraint, which he never experiences, 
when, by the effedl of the proper degree of bent; 
the flock lends him fome affiftance, and, as it were, 
meets his aim half-way. 

Independent, however, of thefe principles, the 
application of which is fubjedt to a variety of mo¬ 
difications; wc venture to advife the fportfman in 
the choice of a fowling-piece, that a long flock is 
preferable to a fhort one, and at die fame time, 
rather more bent than ufoal; for a long flock fits 
firmer to the fhoulder than a fhort one, and parti- 
cularlyfo when the (hooter is accudomed to place 
his left hand, which principally fopports the piece, 
near to the entrance of the ramrod into the ftnek. 

The pradlice of placing that hand near the bridge 
of the guard is, undoubtedly a bad one; the aim 
is never fo fore, nor has the (hooter fuch a ready 
command over his piece, as when he places his 
hand near the entrance of the ramrod, and, at die 
fame time, ftrongly grafps the barrel; inftead of 
rcfliug it between his fore-finger and thumb, in 
conformity with the genera] cuftom. It may, 
therefore, be depended upon, that a flock bent a 
little more than ordinary is better for fhooting 
true than one too flraight; becaufe the latter, in 
coming up to the aim, is fubjeft to the inconve¬ 
nience of caufing the fportfman to fhoot too [ugh. 
—We would alfo advife him to have his fowling- 
piece a little elevated at the muzzle; and the fight 
final] and flat; for the experienced well know, 
that it k» more ufoal to fhoot low than high. It is, 
therefore, of fervice that a piece fhould fhoot a lit¬ 
tle high, and then, the more flat the fight, the bet¬ 
ter the line of aim will coincide .with the line of fire, 
and in confcqucnce the gun will be Ids liable to 
fhoot low. 

The method by which to avoid miffing a crofs- 
fhot, whether it be flying or running is, .not only 
to take aim before thcobjcll, but likewife not in« 
voluntarily to flop the motion of the arms, at the 
moment of pulling foe trigger; for the inflant die 
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Irand flaps in order to fire, although the {pace of 
time is’almoft imperceptible, rite object, if a bird, 
bfcyond the line of aim, and the fhot will By 
-behind it; and*1f a hare or rabbit is fhot at in this 
inarmer, whilft running, and efpccially if at a dif¬ 
iance, the animal will only be flighriy ftruck in 
the buttocks, and wifi be taken but by hazard. 
"When a bird, however, is flying in a ftraight line 
from the fhooter, this fault can do no harm; the 
objeft can frarcely cfcape, if the piece be but tole¬ 
rably well direfted, unlefs, indeed, it is fired at the 
moment the game fprings, and before the birds 
have taken a horizontd flight. In that cafe, if the 
hand fhould flop ever lh little at the inftant of 
firing, the fportfman wifi (hoot low, and inevitably 
mifs the mark. 

It becomes, therefore, extremely eflential to ac- 
ctiftom the- hand, in taking aim, to follow the ob- 
jefl, without fufpending th? motion in the leaft 
degree, wh'ch is a capital point towards acquiring 
the art of fhooting wt.fi: the contrary habit, which 
it is very difficult to coi reel, when once contract¬ 
ed, prevents that perl" *11 from attaining perfection 
in thwart, who, in other refp- ills, tnay eminently 
poflefs tpiicknefs of fight and fle.idin.-fs of aim. 

Nor is it lt:fs eflential in a crols-lhot to ..i n be- | 
fore the objr£f, in proportion to its difhinr-, :t the ■ 

1 

lime of firing. If a partridge, for inflar.ee, (lies ! 
acrofsat the diflance of t’-irry or fiv.-and-thinv 
paces, il *;il be fi-fllcior.! !o take aim at the head, 
or, at it?' fl, but a isn ill fiv.ee before. The lame 
uft w.U near;'- hold in th ■ c.fi-s of fhooting quails, 
woodcocks, phiafrnts, e- wild ducks, although 
thofc birds move their wings flower than the par- j 
tridge. But, if tlje object is fifty, fixtv, or feven- j 
ty, p.iccs di'lant, it then becomes iicccflarv to aim j 
at leaft L:if a foot before the head. The fame j 
prnct-i-e fhou'd he obferved in fhooting at a hare 
or rabbit, when running in a crofs diretfion, ma¬ 
king due allowance for the d: (lance, and for the 
fwiftncfs; cf the pace, wliich is not :Jw.iys the 
fame. It is proper, in (hooting at an objcdl 
very diftanr, to take aim a little above it, becauie 
fhot, as well ; s ball, have but a certain range in 
point blank, beyond which, each begins to de- 
fcribc the rnrve of the parabola. 

Whenaharcrunsin a ftraight line from the (hoot¬ 
er, he fhould take his aim between the ears, othcr- 
No. 36. 7 


wit; he will run the hazard cither of miffing, or m 
leaft of not killing dead, or, as it is fomclimcs cal¬ 
led, “clean.” A true fportfman, who has the am¬ 
bition of fhooting well, is not content with only- 
breaking the wing of a partridge, or the thigh of a 
hare, when he fhoots at a fair dillancc; for, in fuch 
cafe, rite hare, or the partridge, oughtto be fhot in 
fuch a manner that it fhould remain in the place 
where it fails, and not require rite affiftance of dogs 
to take it. But, if he fhoots at a great diflance, it 
is no reproach that the partridge is only winged, 
or the hare wounded, fo that it cannot elcape. 

Pradticc foon teaches the fportfman the proper 
diflance at which he fhould (hoot. The diflance 
at which he ought infallibly to kill any kind of 
game, with patent fhot, (No. 3,) provided the aim 
be well taken, is, from twenty-five to thirty-five 
paces for the footed, and from forty to forty-five 
paces for the winged, game. B. vond this diflance, 
evt n to fifty or fifty-five paces, both partridges and 
hares are fumetimes killed, bur, in gencn.1, the hares 
are only flightiy wounded, and carry away the flier: 
and the partridges, at that diflance, prtfeni fo fir...il 
a furfiicc, tliat they frequently efeape untouched 
between the vacant lpaces of the ci:cle. Yet it 
does not follow that a partridge may not be killed 
with No. 3, patent flint, at fixey, and e\en ftv.ntv, 
paces dillancc ; hut then ihtle (hots are very rare. 

Thole who know the range of a fowling-piece, 
and rite cloftmfs of its flint, fhrug up their fhoul- 
ders at the romances of theft ijiortfmcn, who, by 
their own accounts, daily kill, witli flint (No. 3), 
at the diflance of ninety and one hundred paces. 
Nay, Ionic even go fo far as to alien, that the} have 
killed, with this fized fhot, hates at one hundred 
and ten paces, and phe.ftims at one hundred and 
twenty. It cannot, however, be denied, that with 
fhot No. 5 a man may have killed a hare or a par¬ 
tridge at one hundred and ten, or poflibly at on j 
hundred and twenty, paces; but then theft Ihots 
are fo extraordinary, and occur fo feldom, that the 
whole life of a fportfman will fcarcely afford mere 
than two or three inf lances; and, when it does hap¬ 
pen, it will be found to be by a Angle pellet, which, 
by great chance, has hit either the wing or the 
head of the partridge, or has ftruck the head of the 
hare, by which it is ft mined, or, perhaps,, has pene¬ 
trated the fmall part of the4houlder, wheic there 

is 
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it, to prevent the wound being mortal, only a very 1 leaves remain on die trees. For, if be is dad ml 
thin (kin, which, being flrctchedby the animal in I glaring colour, when die face of die country re- 
running, is thereby rendered more eafy to be I tains its verdure, die game will perceive tm Bp- 
pierced with die fhot. I proach more eafdy, and from a greater dtftance. 

For expertnds in finding the game, a fportfman I In winter, for die feme reafem, hit draft fhould be 
muft pay attention to the difference of die feafons, I compofed of a dark brown, or fbme colour refem* 
and the weather; to the temperature of the air, and I bliog that of the dead leaf, 
even to thafe hours of the day which are more j It is beft to hunt as much as poffiblc againft the 
or lefs favourable fat fhootilig. In warm weather I wind, not c»Iy to preveot the game from perceiving 
he fhould hunt for die game in plains and in open I the approach of die fportfman and his dog, but alfo 
grounds, at die fame time bearing in mind, dot, to enable the dog to (cent die game at a greater 
during the heat of the day, die birds Sequent moift j diftance. We fay as much as polfible, becaufe in 
places, marfhes where there is litde water and much I advancing and returning, upon his Heps, In order 
high graft, the fides of riven and brooks, and hills J to range the ground well, die (hooter cannot al- 
expofed to die north. But, in cold weather, they I ways keep the advantage of the wind. When, 
will mod commonly be found on little hills expofed I therefore, it is propofed to hunt any particular trail 
to the Couth) along hedge-rows, among die heath, J of country, in which game is expelled to be found, 
in ftubblcs, and in paftures wh e re there is much I it is indifpenfebly ncceflary to take the wind, and 
furze and fern. In hard froftsdiey get into thick- it behoves the (hooter to range and quarter his 
ecs, low places, and marfhes, where they feek to ground in fuch manner and direction as to preferve 
(belter themfelvcs from the cold, as wdl as die it in his favour. 

hear, in different feafons. The greateA part, how- He fhould never be difeouraged from hunting 

ever, of thefe rules will only apply when die wca- and ranging the feme ground over and over again, 
thers extremely hot or fevercly cold, at both of ! efpccially in places covered with heath, brambles, 
which times the hares and partridges aimoft totally high graft, or young coppice-wood. A hare or 

defeat die plains and open grounds. The game is | rabbit will frequendy fuffer him to pafe fevcral 
more eafily approached, or, in die language of (port- j times within a few yards of its form, without get- 
ing, u liei better” in covert than in open places; j ting up. He fhould be (till more patient, when he 
a double advantage is therefore obtained by hunt- has marked partridges into fuch places} for it often 
mg for them in the former. happens, that, after die birds have been fprung 

He fhould, at all times of the fhooting-feafbn, many times, they He h dead, that they will iufter 

go out in the morning before the dew is off. At him aimoft to tread upon diem before they will rife, 

that time die fhepherds and their docks, the huf- Pheafknts, quails, and woodcocks, do the fiune. 

frandmen and their teams, have not entirely fpread He fhould always keep a (harp eye, and care- 
over the fields, and have as yet fprung but a (mail fully look about him, never paffing a bulb or a tuft 

quantity of game; the fcents of the preceding of graft widiout examination} but he fhould never 

night will alfo be more warm, and the dogs will ftrike either with the muzzle of his gun, for the 

hit diem oft' better. Bcftdes, if he is not early, he reafons affigned where we (peak of wadding. It is 

lofts fuch opportunities of (hooting as he will not alfo proper to flop every now and then) for this 

meet again during the remainder of the day. All interruption of motion frequently determines die 

theft advantage!, therefore, greatly counterbalance game to fpring, which would otherwife have fttf- 

the notion generally received, that, as die birds will fered him to pafe. He who p ati en t l y heats and 

not lie well white the ground is wet, the fportfman ranges his ground over and over again, without 

fhould not go out early in the morning, or before being difeouraged^ trill always kill the greateft 

the dew is gone oft'. quantity of game } and, if he is (hooting in company. 

The colour of the drefs which the (hooter fhould he will find game where others have palled with- 

wear is worthy notice. Green is unqueftionabiy out difeovering any. As (bon as he has fired^ he 

the beft in the early pat of the feaibn, whilft die fhould call in his dog, and makehim lie down until 

he 
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he ho re-loaded hit piece; for, without this pre¬ 
caution, he will frequently have the mortification 
to lee the game rile when he is not pr epa r e d to 
foot. 

In ihooting in an open country, one of themoft 
eflentia! points to beobferved is, to mark the place 
where the partridges alight; therefore, when he 
has' killed his bird, he fhould not immediately run 
to pick it up, or attend to make his dog bring it to 
him, but he ought to follow foe others with his 
eye, until he fees them fettle, or as far as his fight 
can extend, without interruption from a wood or a 
hedge. In foe latter cafe, although he has not been 
able to diftinguifii the exa& fpot on which they 
have alighted, yet he may tolerably wdl guefs 
whereabout they arc, efpccially if he is acquainted 
with the country in which he is Ihooting. And, 
when two or more fportfinen fhoot in company, 
each (houkl mark foe birds which fly on his own 
fide.—-The rules of conduit which we have juft 
laid down in {hooting partridges will with equal 
propriety apply to all the feathered game. 

Of SHOOTING HARES and RABBITS. 

According to natural Kb foe hare lives fix or (even 
years, and attains its full growth in one. From 
the firft year it engenders at ail feafons, and has no 
particular time for coupling with foe female. Yet 
it is obfcrvable, that, from foe month of Decem¬ 
ber to foe month of Match, foe buckfeeks foedoe 
more frequently, and about that time the greateft 
number of leverets are found. The doe goes with 
young thirty or one-and-thirty days and brings 
forth one, two, force, and fometimes four, young 
ones, which-{he kindles in a tuft of grafs or heath, 
or in a little HtA, without any preparation what¬ 
ever. When#here are fcveral leverets at a birth, 
it is laid that the whole are invariably marked 
with a ftar on die forehead, and when there is but 
one it is alfofeid that it never has this mark* 

Several authors of natural hiftory have afferte^ 
that all, or the greatdk part of bases, were herma¬ 
phrodites. We are aftonifhed to find it advanced 
in one book ( a mon g ft many others), which treats 
of modem fixxt, “ That foe male hare engenders 
in its own body, but never brings forth but one 
leveret.** It is remarkable alfo, that the ancient 
Legtt WMt 0 aflfased no fine lor foe killing of a 
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hate, for this Angular reafon, that it was believed 
every other month to change its fex. 

The circumftance which feems to have given 
rife to this ftrange conje&ure, is the formation of 
die genital parts of the nude hare, whofe tefticles 
do not appear on foe outfideof foe body,efpccially 
when he is young, being contained in the feme co¬ 
ver with foe inteftines. Another reafon is, that on 
die fide of the perns, which is fafrcely to be dif- 
tinguifhed, there is an oblong and 'deep flit, foe 
or ifice of which much refembles the vulva of foe 
female. This equivocal conformation makes it 
difficult to know the fex of foe hares by tile infpec- 
tionof the genital parts; fportfinen therefore fel- 
dom refer thither in order to dlfHugnjfh the may 
and female, but refort to other marks which point 
them out more eafiiy. Thus foe head of the male 
is more fhort and round, the whiikers longer, the 
{boulders more ruddy, and foe ears {hotter and 
broader, than tiiofe of the female; the head of 
which fe hmg and narrow, the ears long and (harp 
at the tip, the fur o# the back of a grey colour in. 
dining to black, and, in point of fixe, is larger 
than the male. 

The male hare, or buck, when he is hunted with 
hounds, after making one or two rings, generally 
runs ftraight forward; he goes a great way, and 
makes a long dace. The doc runs left, {he dodges 
about-the place {he inhabits, and more frequently 
doubles. When a hare is efpiedon the form, if the 
manner in which the cars lie is obfcrved, it may be 
known whether it is a buck or doe. If a buck, 
the ears will be drawn clofe upon the (boulders, one 
againft the other; but if a doe, foe ears will be open 
and diftendedon each fide of the neck and (boulders. 

Two fpcdcs of hares may be diftinguifhed; 
tiiofe of die wood, and thofc of the plain. The 
hares of the wood are, in general, much larger than 
tiiofe of foe open grounJ, their. fur is not of t»> 
dark a colour, and they are better covered with, it; 
they are alio fwifter in the chace, and their fiefh is 
of a better flavour. Among the bares of die plain, 
tiiofe nay be diftinguifhed which inhabit the marfh- 
cs. They are notib fwift of foot,, they are Ids co¬ 
vered with fur^uid their fidhis not fb fine and delicate. 

A young hare, that has attained foe full growth, 
is known from an old one by feeling the knee-joints 
of the fore-legs with foe thumb-nail. When the 
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heads cl* the two bones which form the joints are fb 
contiguous that little or no fpnee is to be perceived 
between them, the hare is old. Jfj on the contrary, 
there is a perceptible foparation between the two 
hones, the-hare is young, aiu! is more or lefs fo, as 
the two bones are more or Ids tepurated. It may 
alio be known whether a hare is young or old, but 
without pretending to afeertain the prccite age, by 
comprefling the under jaws: if they break at the 
point immediately under the fore teeth upon a flight 
degree of preflure, the hare is certainly a young 
one; but, if conflderable force is required, the con¬ 
trary is as certain. 

If a fportfman finds a hare on her form, and wants 
to come near her, he mu ft not go towards her in a 
ftraight line, but approach circularly, otherwife fhe 
will ftart up. If fhe ftarts up at a dtftance, it is 
often of ufe to follow her with the eye, becaufelhe 
will fometimcsfquat down; and then, if flte is left 
For a little fpace of time, file may be approached 
near enough to be fhot on the form. But if ihe is 
]K.-rceived to enter a copfe, orflhallwood, it is ftill 
better; in that cafe, the fportfman fhould caft his 
dogs through the partof the wood where he conceives 
it probable fhe has dapped down, and then he may 
Wait for her on that fide of the.wood at which he 
thinks fhe will come out. 

An old rabMt is diftinguifhed from a young one 
by the %rite fi&k* which we have deferibed infpeak- 
ingof fl| har^pfVo fport MNfcfote pfeafant and 
eafy than (bat of hunting WbM&, v#ith>cav mrtwo 
terriers, in a warren which is tolerably well flocked; 
cfpecially if the terriers arc wry-legged. For, in 
that cafe, foe rabbits only play before the dogs, flop¬ 
ping at each inftant to liften to them, and fuftcring 
themfelves to be driven about linnetimes for thef|jace 
of three quarters of an hour before they lake bur¬ 
row. Then, as thefe animals run about in a final! 
compafs, ir is very eafy to come in their way, either 
in the paftes, or the fidcs of the woods, by follow¬ 
ing foe cry of the dogs; or elf* by waiting for them 
at the burrows, about which they generally play 
for fame fpacc of time hef >rc they takethe earth. 

The rabbit is very timid, and very acute of hear¬ 
ing ; for which reaf m, cart- fh mid he taken to make 
as little noifi. as poflible, and in particular never to 
walk or run in the pafles or acrofit the woods, to get 
before them, but at food* times only when the dogs 


give tongue; for then the rabbit, being occupied 
cither with liftening to foe dogs or running before 
them, pays lefs regard fc> the noifc which the fportf- 
iran makes in the puif.iit. 

In a warren of i'mall extent, much amufement 
may be procured by flopping up all the burrows at 
midnight, at which time the rabbits are aimoft ail 
out at feed, and then going to hunt them the next 
morning; by thus cutting off their retreat, a man 
cannot foil to kill fevcral. Or, he may flop up foe 
burrows with hay, grafs, or any oth material, at 
the diftance of two feet from the mouiii downwards, 
andtben, when foe rabbits arc driven in with the 
dogs, he ma v take as many as he pleads. 

Rabbits are hunted with dogs "at all times of foe 
year, but tltc months of July and. Anguft are foe 
moft favourable; they then abound, and are of a 
good fixe; feme have attained their full growth, 
and the fmafleft are half-grown; earlier than this 
they are fcanccly worth the trouble of fliooting, and 
the dogs hunt them badly, became :!i.y .So nofung 
but dodge about little bufllvs, not being in a condi¬ 
tion to defend themfelves. 

Skill and p-attic-', but above all quicfcnrft, are 
eminently ncceflury to fhnor rabbits in a wood, 
either when foe rabbit is hard run by the dog*, nr at 
the moment of flatting up, or in a view; and ftill 
more fo, when pttrfticd by a fpanicl whwfw ftruck 
at but miffed hefc If aftyMs-foltetherft»f#Crof- 
fes* raid, ora pafs tt^iroASyha wood, fh?* darts 
like liglmiing,"andfctrts^ gives the fh outer time 
to prepare himfelf, unlefs the way is very broad. 

It is alfo very difficult to fhoot her when flic gets 
up from among his feet, whether in a wood, or in 
places covered with heath or brambles which ad¬ 
join the warren, and where they arc moft commonly* 
found. The courfe of the rabbit, for fome little 
time at the firft, is much more rapid than that of 
the hare, and is at foe fame time rfWiquc and twift- 
ing. It feems to glide rather than run, and the 
proper moment of fhooting is not eafily fazed. 

If at any time of foe day, but principally from 
nine in the morning until norm, and again in the 
evening (about fon-fet), the fportfKian polls him¬ 
felf near fome well-frequented buurowt^ either by 
getting up into a tree, or lying behind a hedge, he 
will foon fee focm come out of their holes and play 
about the edges, at which time he may fhoot them 
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to great advantage. Or he may in the evening watch Partridges ire not equally abundant every year; 

thofe pieces of corn-land which lie near the war- their number depends in a great meafurc upon the 

ren; for thither the rabbits are certain to go at mildoefe of die weather, not only at the time of 

that time to feed. Rabbits, being accuftomcd to laying die eggs, and the feafon of incubation,' but 

run about much during the night, may be fliot by alfo when the birds arehatched: this period of time 
moonlight, by watching at thofe places where they is, for the moft part, foam the end of April to die 
come to play or feed. Or a ferret may be put into middle of June. 

the burrows, and die rabbits (hot as they bolt out; In general, when the feafon is dry at this period, 
but this requires great quickncfs in the (hooter. the birds arc very numerous. But on the contra¬ 

ry, when die rains have been heavy and frequent 
Of PARTRIDGE SHOOTING. during the time of laying and incubation, the ned. 

Partridges pair in the fpring, but at an earlier or which the partridge prefers to make in low places. 

Inter period in proportion as the feafon is more or is dedroyed by the floods s an event which would 

lefs mild. When the weather in die month of not probably have happened, if the rains had fet in 

January is mild, they arc found in pairs, but then, (boner; for in that cafe, die partridge, folding die 

if the cold weather returns, they again form in co- plains and low places too wet, would have chofen 

vrys.—The hen-partridge lays her eggs during the to build her neft in a dry elevated (ituation. If the 

whole of the month of May, and the beginning of rains happen at the time when the young birds 

June. Her neft is made upon die ground, and come out of die (hdi, many of them, which have 

coafifts only of a few blades of gr; f, conftru&cd fcarccly ftrengdi at that time to (land, will be 

without art, at the edgj of a corn-field, in a mca- drowned. A wet feafon alfo dedroys the «nts, 

dow, a heath, &c. She lays from fifteen to twenty which are the chief food both of young partridges 

eggs.—The carlieft birds begin to fly towards the and pheafants. At fuch time even drought, when 
latter end of June. From this (late of growth it is in a certain degree, is unfavourable to them, 

their plumage undergoes a variety of changes, un- for then the ground cracks and forms crevices, into 

til the period arrives when the red and blackifh which they fall and pertfh; being too weak to extri- 

feathers begin to form the horje-Jboe upon the bread, cate diemfelvcs. 

which is very confpicuous on the male, but Ids The old partridger-has alfo many daggers to cn~ 
diftiuguifliablc on the female: this-mark takes place counter, from die time of laying her fggs ritkil the 

about the beginning of October, and it is not the young ones are hatched; and thdfe arifejl well 

til that is perfect that they can properly be called from weasels and other vermin, crows, magpies, 
partridges. and (hvpherds dogs, (all of which luck their eggs,) 

The yotrog birds at this time, when the plumage " as from the (hepherds and farmers themfelves, who 

is complete, can only be diftinguiihcd from the will never ceafe to deftroy the eggs while the pre- 

old ones by the fir ft feather of the wing, which fent fyftem of game-laws fubfids. So that, except 

terminates in a point like a lancet, whereas in thofe in thofe manors which are well prvferved, there is 

which arc not of the lad brood this feather is rcafon to fuppofe, that one-half of the broods in 

round at the extremity. This diftinclion remains any one year are never reared. When the eggs 

until thefird moulting, which generally takes place of a partridge arc dedruyed in any of thefc ways, 

in the July following. A further difference is alfo it fometimes happens that (he lays again; thcre- 

ohfervablc in the. colour of the legs, which in the fore, when at the end of September, and even later 

young ones are yellow, and in the old grey. The than that, young birds arc found not perfefliy fca- 

didcrence between the male and the female, when thered in the tail, they are of this fecond hatching, 

the partridges have attained their full growrfi, con- or, as it is fometimes termed by fportfmcn, clacA- 

fids in the berfe-Jhoe, which we have before noticed, mg. 

and in an obtufe lpur on die hinder part of the Whild the birds are young, that is to (ay, until 
leg; the male only has this protuberance, and he the middle of O&obcr, it is cafy to (boot them, 

is befidcs a little larger than tUv^fomalc. in a country tolerably well docked; but after that 
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period, and especially when they have tailed the 
green wheat, they fly far and are very wild; they 
are not to be Separated but by dint of following 
them down, particularly in a flat country, where 
there are neither roughs nor thickets; and it is 
only by breaking the covey that we can indulge a 
reasonable hope of fuccdfs; for, while they remain 
in the covey, we can fcarccly get within gun-fhot 
of them. Thus, it is more cilential in this fport, 
than in any other, that the Shooter Should have 
good legs and eyes: the legs, to tire the birds and 
break the covey by an inceSGmt purfuit; and the 
eyes, to mark them down with a certainty. 

When a fportSman is Shooting in a country 
where the birds arc thin, and he no longer choofcs 
to range the field for the bare chance of meeting 
with them, the following method will Shew him 
where to find than another day. In the evening, 
from fun-ftt to night-fall, he Should port himfclf in 
a field, at the Soot of a tree or bufh, and there wait 
until the partridges begin to call or jack, which they 
always do at that time; not only for the purpofc of 
drawing together when feparated, but alfo, when 
the birds composing the covey are not difperfed. 
After calling in this manner for Some little fpace of 
time, die partridges will take a flight; then, if he 
marks the place where they alight, he may be af- 
fured they will lie there the whole night, unlcfs 
disturbed. Let him return to the Same poft die 
next morning by break of day, and there watch a- 
while; being careful to keep his dog in a String, 
if he is not under perfodt command. 

As foon as the dawn begins to peep, the par¬ 
tridges will begin to call, and foon afterwards will 
perforin the Same manoeuvre as on the preceding 
evening; that is to Say, after having called a-while, 
they will take their flight, and will molt commonly 
f .tile at a little distance. There, in a few minutes, 
they will c.:ll again, and fometimes take a fecond 
flight, but that will be to no great distance. Then, 
as foon ns the fun is rifen, and the fportfman can 
See to Shoot, lie may cult off his dog and purfuc 
diem.—In Show it is very cafy to kill partridges on 
the giound before a fotting-dog or pointer; beenufe 
the colour of the birds, contrasting with the white- 
nds of the Show, makes them perceivable at the 
firSt glance. Then the poachers have fine fport, 
dpccially if die triow happens at the full of the 


mom. At this time they will be out thewhole of 
the night, with Shirts over their clothes, and white 
caps on their heads; and then, as the partridges lie 
in a duSter, they frequently deftroy half die covey 
at one Shot. Thus, Show may be accounted the 
moft fatal time for partridges; for, if it lafls but a 
little while, they arc expofed to the wiles of the 
poacher, and, if for a long time, they perifh with 
hunger. 

As one-third more of male than female par¬ 
tridges arc bred in a fcafon, it happens, that, in 
the time of pairing, feverai cocks contend for the 
fame hen, who, being thus tormented, will fome¬ 
times totally defert the diftrift; or, if She remains, 
being thus obliged to run continually about, in or¬ 
der to avoid, the purfuit of the males whom She 
hath rcpulfcd, She drops an egg in one place, and 
an egg in another, until, at length, there remains 
for her but one cock, and no neft. It would there¬ 
fore much inert-ale the broods of partridges, to kill 
a part of the cocks when they begin to pair; but, 
as this could only cftcAually be done after the time 
limited for Shooting them in this country expires, 
we muft ncceflarily omit giving any inftruiSfinns 
on the fuhjedh There are, however, feme few 
fportfmcn in England, of fuch keen eyes, that 
they can diftinguifh the cocks from the hens when 
the covey rifts from the ground, and fo expert, as 
to make it the pride of their dexterity, to kill not 
more than a brace of hens in one day’s fport. 

Of PHEASANT SHOOTING. 

Theft birds generally lay their eggs in the woods, 
the number of which is commonly ten or twelve. 
The fcafon of the young pheafants nearly corre- 
fponds with that of the partridges. The pheafants 
of the firfl year arc marked in the wing like par¬ 
tridges. The young cock, whofe plumage is com¬ 
pleted the firft year, is in like manner known by 
the Spurs, which in him arc round and blunt, hut 
long and fharp in die old one. The hen has alfo 
a Shull fpur on the hinder part of the teg, which is 
very Small in thole that are young, and larger and 
more prominent in die old; but this happens in a 
greater or lefs degree, in proportion to the age of 
die bird. Bcfides, in the young ones, die Spurs 
are furrounded each with a Small black circle, which 
docs not difappe# until the Second hatching. The 
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legs of thofe which are very old, that is to fay, fuch 
as have attained five or fix years, are more wrink¬ 
led, and of a darker colour, than thofe of the young 
ones in the firft year; the cryftal of the eye of the 
former is alfo more yellow, whilft that of the young 
ones of the firft and fecond year is white. But all 
theft marks and figns are not without many ex¬ 
ceptions. The leaf! equivocal mark, perhaps, is 
the beak, which feels more tender in the young 
than in the old birds. 

r Pheafants arc accounted ftupid birds; for, when 
they are furprized, they will frequently fquat down 
like a rabbit, fuppofing thcmftlves to be in ftfety 
as foon as their heads are concealed, and in this 
way they will fometimes fuffer thcmftlves to be 
killed with a ftick. They’ love low and moift 
places, and willingly haunt the edges of thoft pools 
which are found in woods, as well as the high grafs 
of marfhes that arc near at land; and, above all, 
places where there are clumps of alders. The in- 
ftiiitT of theft birds is not of a nature lb focial as 
that of the partridge. As f.xin as they find that 
they have no further occuftcm for die care of the 
hen-mother, they feparuie from her, and live in io- 
folitude; Ihunning one another at all times, ex¬ 
cept in the months of March and April, the ftafon 
a: which the male fteks the female. 

During the day-time, pheafants remain upon the 
ground among the underwood, from whence they 
frequently illuc forth into the ftubblcs, and the 
fields lately £>wn; but it is o:dy in countries 
where they are in great plenty, that they thus fhew 
thcmftlves in the open grounds. At fun-fet, the 
greatett part of diem fly up into the long branches 
of oak-trees, in order to rood all night, and, at 
the time they do this, they invariably makeanoift, 
which is called cocktUing , and that in a greater de¬ 
gree during the winter-ieaUm; lb that poachers 
who lie in wait for them in the evening, are warn¬ 
ed by the noife of the place where they arc perch¬ 
ed, and, when the night is advanced, repair under 
thoft trees which the birds have choftn, and there 
Ihoot them with the greatett cafe; for at this time 
the pheafants will permit them to come as near as 
they plcuft, and will fixnctimcs even permit the 
poacher to fire more than one (hot, before they 
will leave the tree. 

The phca&nt is alio frequently taken when thus 


perched upon a tree, by a holding a lighted match 
under him, lo that, thefumes of the fulphur reach¬ 
ing him, he fells fuffocated to die ground. Mon- 
fieur du Pratz, in N orth- America, hit upon a 
very ingenious expedient for taking the paifenger- 
pigeon on the rood, by placing under the trees 
veflels Idled with flaming lulphur; die fumes of 
which afeending, brought diem fenftlefs to the 
ground in pcrfc& (bowers. 

For pheaCmt-fhooting, pointers that arc bold* 
fpirited, and ha.ve been a great deal uftd to this 
work, will follow a phealant very well: but, from 
the generality of flow ftaunch pointers, a phea- 
fant will get off fo faft, as, when fprung, to be out 
of the reach of gun-fliot: for which reafon fpa- 
niels are often uftd. The fpanicls proper fur this 
work are of a middling fize, their legs rather Ihort 
and very ftrong: they mutt be hardy, able to bear 
great fatigue, difpoftd to go into cover freely and 
undauntedly, to hunt very brilkly, and yet go very 
flow when upon (cent of game. You cannot be¬ 
gin too early with theft dogs, to teach them to fetch 
a bird and bring it after you; which will prevent 
them getting a habit of tearing or breaking the 
game. One of this kind mutt be always obliged 
to lie down whilft you load ; and, as his bufinefs 
is to fpring game, you fliould never fuffer him to 
go above ten or fifteen yards from you; and, there¬ 
fore take him out with others that arc brought un¬ 
der command, as foon as he is able to hunt. For, 
to have g od fpanicls, they muft be uftd a great 
deal. If you find any difficulty in keeping him to 
hunt near you, put one of his ftei into his collar, 
and hunt him fo for an hou: or two. Frequent 
repetitions of this puniflimcnt will bring him to a 
ienfe of his duty. One, two, or three, brace of 
ipuniels, well broken, nay be uied together; ami 
they will find work enough in a large wood or 
thick cover. If two perfons intend hunting in a 
wood, it is beft for out to go round it on die out- 
fide firft, whilft the other goes op]>ofitc to him a 
little way into the wood, and afterwards to fink in 
deeper as youfhrUl finduccafiun; unit ft you knew 
the rnoft likely part to find game in: in which 
Cafe you may hunt the interior part firft. Some 
perfous, when they want to hunt a very large wood, 
approve of taking a brace of high-mettled lj\uiie's 
that have not been broken to hunt cleft, ;ano turn 

them 
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them into the middle of the wood; whilil; they, j berry (vaecinlumvitis idtea) y alfocommonhcath- 


with their well-broken fpaniels, hunt outwards. 
But, unlefs you have any extend vc woods to hunt, 
fuch dogs are more likely, to hinder than add to 
your fport; and it will be better to hunt with pa¬ 
tience with only fuch dogs as are under good com¬ 
mand, let the woods or cover be ever Co large. In 
hedge-rows, or in open hollow covers, a brace of 
high-mettled pointers are by far the beft for this 
fport. 

Of SHOOTING the GROUSE, or MUIR .- 
GAME. 

Thcfc arc found in fomc parts of the northern 
counties of England, in parts of Wales, and in 
the New Forcft, in Hampfliire; but in neither of 
thcfc countries are they at this day very numerous. 
In Scotland, however, and particularly the vicinity 
of die Grampian mountains, they abound in fuch 
fort, that a tolerable (hot may kill from twenty to 
thirty brace a-day, for the firft three weeks of the 
feafon, provided the weather is favourable. An 
excurfion, therefore, into that country in the groufe- 
fcafun, affords die keen fportfman a noble enter¬ 
tainment. This (pedes of fport is fo perfectly fimi- 
W, in all its operations, to that of partridge-fhoot- 
ing, that it will be unneccflary for us to (ay more | 
on the fubjedt, other than to deferibe Come of its 
habits. 

The groufe is larger than the partridge, and 
weighs about nineteen ounces. The plumage is a 
mixture of red, black, and white, and die tail is 
nearly (imilar to that of the partridge, only a little 
larger. The legs are clothed with feathers to the 
very toes, and the outmoff and inner toes are con¬ 
nected to the firft joint of the middle-toe by a 
finall membrane. The bill is (hort, arched, and of 
m bladciih colour, and the eyes arc encircled with 
two large and red eye-brows, which are compofcd 
of a ftelhy membrane, rounded and pinked on the 
upper part, and extending beyond the crown of 
of the head. The plumage of the hen has Ids of 
the red and more of the white than the cock; the 
membrane of the eye-brow is Ids prnjc&cd. Id's 
pinked, and of a lefs lively red. She makes her 
neft on the ground, and lays from eight to ten 
eggs. The principal food of groufe is black whortle¬ 
berry (vaccinium myrtillut) and the red whortlo- 
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berries. It is a cuftom in Wales, to cut open die 
part which contains the food, for young fportfmcn 
to findl—the fragrance is extremely fine. The 
young birds for the firff year are called poults. 

The groufe inhabit thofc mountains and moors 
which are cflkcred with heath, or heather , and fcl- 
dom or ever delcends into the lower grounds. They 
fly in packs, confiding in general of four or five 
brace; and they love to frequent mofly places, 
particularly in the middle of the day, and when the 
weather is warm. The old cock is known by the 
chocking noife he makes; and, when the dogs point 
at a brood, he is commonly the firft bird that goes 
off. In purfuing this game, if, when the dogs arc 
fet, the (hooter perceives the birds to credl their 
heads and run, he may be pretty certain they will 
not lie very well during the courfc of that day § 
and, the only mode by which he will be enabled to 
get a (hot at them, is, to run after them as faft as 
he can, the moment he perceives their heads, and, 
by this means he will probably get near enough to 
(hoot when they rife upon the wing: this is found, 
by experience, to be the beft method in thofe days, 
when the birds, either from wet, or fomc other 
caufc, will not lie well to the dogs. 

As the feafon for (hooting this gdme commen¬ 
ces in hot-weather, and the birds, when (hot, arc 
fubjeft to grow putrid in a (hort fpacc of time, it 
is highly proper, cfpecially if they arc wanted to 
be Cent to a diftance, that they be drawn carefully 
and extremely dean the very inftant they arc (hot, 
and immediately afterwards (luffed w dry hea¬ 
ther ; and, if the plumage happens to be wetted, 
by the (all to the ground, when the bird is (hot, or 
by the tearing of die dogs, it mull at the dune time 
be wiped as dry as poflible, before it is put into 
the game-bag. Before the birds are packed up to 
be fent off, it is alfo proper to lay them within die 
moderate influence of a fire, for fomc minutes, in 
order to render them more perfectly dry. 

Of WOODCOCK-SHOOTING. 

i 4 -* 1 

The woodcock is a bird of poffage, and com. 
mnniy arrives here about the latter end of October. 
Thrir pallagc, in different feafons, is more oriels 
advanced or retarded, according as the wind and 
the weather happen to be at the beginning of 
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Ac autumn. The eaft and north-raft winds, and 
cfpecially when they are accompanied with fogs, 
bi'ing them over in the greateft numbers. At their 
arrival on the firft flight, they drop any where, as 
well under high trees, as in copies, in hedge- j 
rows, among heath and brambles; afterwards they j 
take up their abode in copies of nine or ten veai s i 
growth, and ibmetimes in thole little lhaws, which, ! 
having been cut, are left to gi ovv for timber; for 
it is but feldom that a woodcock is found in a 
young copfc of more than three or four years 
growth. When we fay they take up their abode, 
we muft not be underftood to mean, that they re¬ 
main in the fame wood during the whole of the 
winter; for it is obferved, that they do not ftay 
longer than twelve or fifteen days in one place; 
and that, if they do remain there for a longer lpacc 
of time, it is in confequencc of tome wound or hurt 
received. This bird rifes heavily from the ground, 
and makes a confideruble noiie with his wings. 
When he is found in an open held, in a hedge¬ 
row, or in the pafs of a wood, he frequently only 
fkims the ground, and then, his flight not being rapid, 
he is calily (hot. But, when he is fprung in a mil 
wixkI, where he is obliged to clear the tops of the 
trees before he can take a horizontal flight, he 
fometimes riles very high, and with great rapidity; 
in this cafe it is difficult to Icize the moment of 
Ihooting, by realon of the turnings and twilling* 
which he is obliged to make, in order to pals be¬ 
tween the trees. The woodcock walks very clum- 
fily, as all birds are obferved ro do which have 
great wings and fliort legs. His light a'l'o is very 
bad, and particularly in the day-time. It is laid, 
however, that he fees better in the dulk. 

Shooting woodcocks, is a very pleafant aniufe- 
ment in woods which are not too thick; and, if 
they are cut through in fcvtral places it renders it 
more eafy to ftioot him in his |>alliigc when he 
fprings in the wood, and alfo to mark him with 
grvatci certainty. Belides, this fport is moi'e de¬ 
lightful and;animating, as requiring a great noiie 
and clamour with men and dogs. There is a fpe- 
cics of fjwticls which give tongue when the cock 
fprings or when they get U|X>n his haunt: tbefe 
dogs are extremely ufcful, as they warn the fportf- 
man to be upon his guard. Pointers, in general,- 
Hand at die cock, which is oftentimes very incon- 
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venient; bccaufe it cannot be known what is "be¬ 
come of the dogs, or whereabout they a: .-; ;uid, 
as they will not come away when they are fet, on 
being called or whiffled to, the fhooter has fre¬ 
quently to wait fo: them ti.tr"! hi,-, patierc.* is r,\- 
hnuflcd. To obviate this inconvenience i:t fh.Krt- 
ing rocks with pointers, fome f-ortlmen fallen a 
final I bel! about the neck or the tail of each dog, by 
the found of whici: he may he followed in the 
wo«k1 ; and, when the found reaK-s, the fhooter 
knows that the dog is on a p >int, and is thereby 
enabled to gut fs the place where the- dog is. 

In this fport, it is very material to have a good 
marker. With this affilhmce, if the wood is fmall, 
it will he difficult for a cock to efcape; for it is 
know'll, that he will frequently fuller himlelf to he 
fprung, and even fhot at four or five times, before 
he will leave the wood to go to an adjoining one, 
or to a hedge-row. 

During the day-time, the woodcock remains in 
thole parts of the woods where there are void 
fpaces, or glades, picking up earth-worms and 
grubs from amongil the fallen leaves. When night 
comes on, he goes to drink and walh his bill at 
the pools or fprings; after which, he gains the open 
fields and meadows, where he abides during the 
remainder of the night, and at break of day he re- 
returns to the wood. The fportfinan may, there¬ 
fore, advantageoufly watch at fome opening; or- 
cut, which runs through the wood, and fhoot him 
in his paflage to and from it in the morning or 
evening flight; for, it is remarkable, that when¬ 
ever a woodcock fprings from a wood to go into 
the open country, he always endeavours to find 
fome pals oi glade, which he follows to its owning 
out of the wood; and, when he returns back to the 
wood, he in like manner purfues a way for tome 
time, and then turns to the right or left, opi»ofite 
fome glade, in order to drop in the thick part ot 
the cover, where he may be under fhelter from the 
. wind. It is in thefe openings that nets are fjnead 
to. take the woodcocks, in their morning and even¬ 
ing flights. They may alfo be watched with ad¬ 
vantage, in the morning and evening flights, at 
thole narrow pafles and little valleys on the edges 
-of woods, which, by their diredion, lead to fome 
pool, fpring, or head of a lake. Thofc who know 
the cuftom which the woodcock has in the cVen- 
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ing, of waffling his bill in the pools which adjoin 
the woods, praftife another method of killing them; 
which is, by watching near thole pods in the duflt 
of the evening, in order to (hoot them as they a- 
lighr. The pools or fprings, which are mod fre¬ 
quented in this manner, are always known to the 
neighbouring peafants; and it is eafy to dilcover 
them on examination, by the marks of their feet 
on the margins. 

Woodcocks remain in this country until the 
middle ol Alarch, and may be found all the wintcr- 
feafon, if the weather is nor too fevere. But, if 
frofts happen, which laft fome time, they will al- 
moft totally difuppear at that interval,and a few on! y 
will be tound by hazard, in certain places, where 
there are warm fprings, which do not freeze. 

A month, or thereabouts, before their departure, 
it is common to fee them in pairs, at the morning 
and evening flights, and to hear them, when fly¬ 
ing, nuke a final! piping note, although, at other 
times, they are quite mute. Since they arc found 
in greater numbers in the month of March than 
in the middle of winter, it is probable that they 
aflemble at that time in order to go abroad. Both 
woodcocks and quails have been known to breed 
in the fouthern parts of this kingdom; but the in- 
fiances arc very rare. 

Woodcocks are fattefl in the months of Decem¬ 
ber and January; but, from the end of February, 
when they begin to pair, to the time of their de¬ 
parture, they are much leaner.—Pennant, in the 
Supplement to his Arctic Zoology, informs us, 
that the female woodcock may be dilfinguilhed 
from the nude by a narrow ftripe of white along 
the lower part of the exterior web of the outmofi 
feather of the wing. The liune part, in the out¬ 
mofi feather of the male, is elegantly and regularly 
fpotted with black and reddifh white. In the baf- 
tard wing of each fex is a fmall pointed narrow 
feather, very elaftic, and much fought after by 
painters as a pencil. 

Of SNIPE-S HOOTING. 

Snipes make their appearance here in autumn, 
and remain until the fpring. It is generally fup- 
pofed, that they return into Germany and Swit¬ 
zerland to breed. Ncvcrthelcfs, a great number 
remain with us during the fummer, and breed in 
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the marihes, where they lay their eggs in the 
month of June, to the number of four or five. 
Snipes arc fcarcely worth fhooting until the lirlf 
froft fets in; and in the month of November they 
begin to grow very fat. 

Thefe little birds, when they abound, afford 
very excellent fport. It is remarked, that fnipcs 
always fly againfi the wind, which is alio the 
cate with woodcocks; for this rcafon, it is hell to 
hunt for them as much poflible with the wind to 
the back, bccaul'e then they fly towards the l'portl- 
man, and prrieut a fairer mark. 

The fnipc is generally efieemed difficult to 
(hoot, by reaion of the many turnings and twifl- 
ings which it makes on being fprung: but this 
difficulty exifts only in the minds of inexperienced 
fport linen for there are many birds more difficult 
to Ihoot flying. When once the fhootcr can ac- 
cuftom himfclf to let the fnipc fly away, without 
his being in hafie, or alarmed, he will find that the 
flight is not more difficult to follow th;ui that of 
the quail; and it is better to let him fly to feme 
diilancc, hecaufe the fmaileft grain of (hot will kill 
him, and he will fi.ll to the ground if ftruck ever 
lb /lightly. Among the common fnipes, finite are 
larger than others. Thefe are thought to be the 
males. Snipes, however, are fometimts found, 
which, from their extraordinary lize, nuift necel- 
larily be of a different fpecics; but, thefe arc fo 
rare, that they do not here require a particular 
defeription. 

Of inLD-FOIVL SHOOTING. 

This race of birds, if we include all thole which 
have the lhape and conformation of the wild-gixifc, 
duck, and teal, is extremely numerous, and thcic 
are no other birds which afford fo many different 
fpccics. But as of thefe, only the common wild- 
duck arc found in confidcrable numbers' in Kup¬ 
land, we /hail confine our dcicriptiou principally 
| to them. 

Wild-ducks arc birds of paflage, and arrive here 
in great flights, from die northern countries, in the 
beginning of wi ntcr. Still, however, a great many 
remain in our marihes and lens, during the whole 
year, and there breed. They pair in fpring, and 
lay from ten to fifteen eggs. The duck commonly 
conftru&s her neft at the edge of the water, upon 
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feme tuft of ruffles which is a little elevated, and 
begins to lay in March or April ; her incubation 
is about thirty days, and the young ones arc moft 
commonly hatched in May. The growth of their 
wings is very flow, and they attain more than half 
their fiae before they are able to fly, which hap¬ 
pens about the beginning of Auguft, and near 
three months after the time of their being hatched. 

The wild-duck differs little in plumage from the 
tame-duck, but is cnfily diftinguifhed by its fi/.c, 
which is lefs; by the neck, which is more (lender; 
by the foot, which is fmallcr; by the nails, which 
are more black; and, above all, by the web of 
the foot, which is much finer and foftcr to the 
touch. The young ducks of the firft year are 
diftinguifhed from the old ones by the feet, which 
are more loft and fleck, and of a brighter red. They 
may alio be known by plucking a tl-athcr from the 
wing; foi, if the duck is young, the root or end 
of the quill will be ibft and bloody; if old, this 
extremity will be hard, without containing any 
bloody matter. 

In the i'utnmer-feafon, when it is known that a 
team of young ducks are in a particular piece of 
water, and juft beginning to fly, the fportfman is 
fun* to find them early in the morning, dabbling at 
the edges of the pool, and amongft the long gnus, 
and then he may get very near to them: it is uiual 
alio .to find them in thnfc places at noon. By means 
of a little boat, they may be fhot at any time of 
the day, aruf this method iuccceds admirably well 
on final] pieces of water; for with the help of it 
they may all be killed. It will be ftill more cafy 
to effedl this, if die iportfinan can contrive to kiil 
the old duck; in that calc, he may tic a tamc-duck 
by the leg with a piece of packthread to a pin of 
wood driven into the ground at the edge of the 
pool; this muft be done in i'uch a manner, that 
the duck may be able to lwim a little way into the 
water. He muft then conceal himfclf within gun- 
fhot. The duck will foou begin to quack; and, 
as (bon as the young ones hear her, they will 
tome out to her, thinking it to lie their mother. 

If he wifhes to take them alive, he has only to 
throw into the water, near to the tame-duck, a few 
fifh-hooks tied upon pieces of twine, and baited 
with pieces of the lights of a calf. The lines muft 
be faftened to pickets placed at the edge of . the 


water. In die beginning of autumn, almoft every 
pool is frequented by teams of wild-ducks, which 
remain there during the day, concealed in die ruffl¬ 
es. If thefc pools are of final! extent, two (hooters, 
by going one on each fide, making noifes, and 
throwing (tones into the ruffles, will make them 
fly up; and they will in this way frequently get 
(hots, efpecially if the pool is not broad, and con¬ 
tracts at one end. But the fureft and moft fuc- 
ccfsful way, is to launch a final! boat or trow oil 
the pool, and to traverfe the ruffles, by the open¬ 
ings which arc found; at the fame time making as 
little noife as pofliblc. in this manner the ducks 
will fufter die fjiortfmen to come fufficicntly near 
them to (hoot flying; and it often happens, that 
the ducks, after having flown up,only make a cir¬ 
cuit, return in a little time, and again light upon 
the pool. Then the fportfmen endeavour a fecond 
time to conic near them. If feveral (hooters are in 
company, they (hould divide, fo that two AiouiJ 
go in the boat, whilft the others fpread thimfclves 
about the edge of the pool, in order to (hoot the 
ducks in their flight. In pools which will not ad¬ 
mit a trow, watcr-fpaniels arc ablblutciy neceftary 
for this fport,‘ which (hould be large ftrong dogs. 

Another good way to (hoot ducks in winter, and 
efpecially in froft, at w hich time they fly about and 
are more in motion than any other, is to watch tor 
them in tile dufk of the evening, at the margins of 
little pools, where they come to feed; they may 
then cither be (hot whilft they are on the wing, or 
at the moment in which they alight on the water. 
When die froft is very fevere, and the pools and 
rivers arc frozen up, they mull be watched foi, in 
places where there are warm fp: iugs, and waters 
which do not ficczc. The fpot t is then much 
more certain, bccaufc the ducks are confined to 
tholl* places, in order to procure thole aquatic herbs 
which are almoft the only food that remains for 
them at this period. 

In times of great frofts, there are alio (hull rivers 
and brooks which do not freeze, and thefc afford 
abundant ljiort. If the (hooter follow the com ic 
of theft* waters at any time of the day, but particu¬ 
larly at an e:u!y hour of the morning, he will be 
certain to meet with wild-ducks, which are then 
frequently lying under the banks, and among the 
roots of trees which g.xiw on the edges, icarching 
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for cray-fifh and infers; and the ducks will not 
get up until he is clofe upon them, and fometimcs 
tlicy will even lie until he has gone pall, or are 
hunted up by his dogs. 

SHOOTING TERMS. 

As the language of lporHinen poflciTcs a num¬ 
ber of fpecific names peculiar to itfclf, when fpeak- 
ing of the various obje&s of their purfuit j it may 
not be improper to notice them in this place, as 
follows: 

t. Covey of partridge, a. Nide of pheafants 
(commonly called a ni.) 3. Pack of groufe. 4. 
Wifp, or whifp, of fhipcs. 5. Wing of plover. 
6 . Flock of geefe. 7. Bevy of quails. 8. Flight 
of woodcocks. 9. Trip of dottrell. to. Team of 
ducks, it. Flock of buftards. 

Of TRAINING and MANAGING 
POINTERS. 

The dog, independent of the beauty and fvm- 
metry of his form, of his vivacity, and of his agi¬ 
lity, eminendy pofl’cfles all thofe interior qualities 
that can gain the affections of man, whom he fc- 
duloufly feeks to pleale, and to whom he attaches 
himfelf with fo much pleafurc and finccrity. He 
approaches, in crouching and humble attitude, to 
lay at the feet of his matter, his courage, his 
ftrength, and his talents; he waits his commands 
to make ufe of them; for thefe he confults him, 
he interrogates him, he fupplicatcs him: a fingle 
glance of the eye is fuflkient; he underftands the 
fignal of his will; he is all zeal, all ardour, all 
ob'.Jiencc: more fentthle of kindneb than of in- 
iuv, he i< n> it her repullcd nor difeouraged by the 
word of treatment; he fu binits to it, he forgets it, 
or at Icaft remembers it only to attach himfelf 
the more. Inflead of being exafperated, he wil¬ 
lingly expofes himfelf to new trials of fiverity; he 
licks the hand that ftrikes him; to it he opjiofes 
only a mournful complaint, and at length difirms 
it by patience and liibmittiou. 

More tractable than man, the dog not only im¬ 
bibes inftrudtion in a fmall fpacc of time, but rea¬ 
dily conforms himfelf to the various motions, to 
the manners, and to all the habits, of the f|x>rtfman 
who commands him. Of what infinite import¬ 
ance is the dog in the order of nature, fuppofing 


for an ififhUit that he had never cxiftcdl Without 
him, how would man have beert able to conquer, 
to fiibdtle, and reduce to flavery, the faVagc ani¬ 
mals of the foreft ? How could he at this day dif- 
cover, chace, and dettroy, the wild beads of the 
field ? It is evident; that, to procure pertefl fafe- 
ty, and to render himfelf matter of the living tini- 
verfe, it would be neccflary to begin by form¬ 
ing an union with thofe animals whom he found ca¬ 
pable of attachment and obedience, to the intent of 
oppofing them to the others. One of the firft arts 
of mati hath therefore been the education of the 
dog; and the confequence of this art hath been, 
the peaceable pofleftion of the earth. 

Without the dog, man could not have dared 
pretend to fueh a conqucft, bccaufe the greater 
part of animals have more agility, more fwiftnels, 
more ftrength, and even more courage, than man. 
Nature hath better provided and better armed 
them than him: they have fenfe alfo and the fa¬ 
culty of duelling in the moft perfect degree. To 
have gained, therefore, a fpecies of animal, cou¬ 
rageous and docile as the dog, was to have ac¬ 
quired a new fenfe, and faculties which were want¬ 
ing to us; it was to have difeovered great and 
eternal means of conquefl; it was, in one word, to 
have immortalifed the fportfman and the art of the 
chace. After having thus become the advocate of 
the dog, and lb warmly recommended him to the 
favour of his matter; let not the falfc and attested 
friends of humanity be alarmed at the modes of 
difcipline which ate hereafter deferibed, and even 

I approved; nor perfuade thcmfelves to think that 
they are incompatible with the finer fellings, and 
unjiiftifiahlc on the principle of fport. They are 
hut means to prevent a greater evil; the natural 
faculties of the dog mutt lie trained to their proper 
object and purpofc; he is by nature wild and de¬ 
predatory; hcwill fometimcs return to his natural 
hankering; and we venture to pronounce that the 
man of feeling would, at the fight of fheep worried 
in the fold, and of pigs and poultry in the farm¬ 
yard, acknowledge the truth of the old adage, and 
follow its di£latcs, u of two evils to choofc the 
Icaft:” and, were he either ift the fituatidn of the 
owner of the dog, or the fufterer by his aftions, 

( he would equally countenance the feVcritics allu- 
dcdito, and acknowledge them tobe fkltftary <nodc v 
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for the cnrrc&ion and prevention of fuch vicious 
habits. There is however one circumftancc, re¬ 
lating to the economy of this animal and his de¬ 
pendence on man, which would honourably en¬ 
gage tile feelings and the knowledge of thofe ca¬ 
pable, by pruf.-flional education, to undertake the 
talk ; we mean, an inveftigation of the various dif- 
cafes to which dogs ate fubjeft (we fay various, 
becaufc we do nut fubferibe to that old hut erro- 


neous judgment winch calls every difordcr, with 
which a dog is afflicted, by the genera! name of 
the tl'jh'mper ), and thereby to form a rational fyf- 
tem of treatment. It is reaily furpriftng that no 
one has hitherto attempted this humane office; to 
many we are comincid it might be extremely 
eafy. The whimf.c.iliry and rage of the prefent 
houi furnifh us with a variety of botnbaftic wri¬ 
ters and treatifes upon the means c>f prevention, 
•s well as the method of curing mlenfcs inci- 
<lctit.il to horf.s: it ha> a!f', in a lucky hour, 
given birth to a focicty or college of Veterinarians, 
inftituted for the expref- purpofe of improving the 
art of farriery, and, to this end, foheiting commu¬ 
nications, from all the world, ofar.v important in¬ 
formation or uf.ful diieovery which may co-. ’uce 
to the improvement and cxtenfion of that branch 
of ftientc. As a fportfman, may we not be per¬ 
mitted to fay, that the hoife is not a more ufeful, 
nor a more noble, animal titan the dog t hor the 
lake of humanity, then, and-tor the enlarging of j 
knovvl dge, wc i.commend and i..treat this re- 
fpcctable and ufeful focicty to extend their plan, 
:md to invite communication on the nature and 
cure of the difettles to which this worthy and af¬ 
fectionate creature is pcciih.:ti r lun-cCi. and fub- 
jecl, wc are furry to fay, at this time, without any 
one rational mode of tw.ament for the alleviation 
of pain, or the removal ofiomplaint. For him, a 
fmall fpaee of lime intervenes between the admi- 
ni it ration of the mod violent, improper, and inap¬ 
plicable, remedies, anJ the more humane but ftill 
brutal one of the rope. Thus is a period barba- 
roufly put to his various miferies, and thus is he, 
to the lad, treat til as a dog. Wc are porfuaded 
that the difeafes of dogs arc generally produced by 
the little care taken of them, and this at lead may 
be ealily remedied. 

With refpecl to breaking of dogs, tlicre are 
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three fpecies capable of receiving the proper in- 
flruttion, and of being trained. Thcfe arc, the" 
fmooth pointer, the fpaniei, and the rough pointer. 
The laft is a dog with long curled hair, and feems 
to be a mixed breed of the water-dog and the fpa- 
liiel. 1 he finooth pointer is active, and lively 
enough in his range, but in general is proper only 
for an open country. The greateft part of thefe 
dogs are afraid of water, brambles, and thickets s 
but the fpaniei and the rough pointer are eaiiiy 
taught to take the water, even in the coldeft wea¬ 
ther, and to range the woods, and rough places, as 
well as the plain. Greater dependence may there¬ 
fore be had on thefe two laft fpccies of dogs, than 
on the fmooth pointer. 

Before you begin to break in a dog, it will be 
proper, when he is only five or fix months old, to 
teach him to fetch and carry, which may eafily be 
done without going out of the houfe, by means fa- 
j miliar to every one. With patience and gentle 
! treatment, if the dog is of a good breed and dii'po- 
! fitiou, he will acquire the habit very eafily; but 
much gentle ufage is ncccflary at this time, and, if 
the dog fhoiild he obftinatc in learning his Unions, 
feverity and correction fhould be carried only to a 
certain point. Therefore, as you perceive him in 
be d i (heartened, let him reft, beftow care ills on 
him, and return to the talk another time. 

If, however, this tail: cannot be accomplifhed 
by tnilti treatment, you mull wait until the dog is 
of a proper age to be regularly trainee; for then, 
iti cafe of grivt obflinacy, he v\ i!i be able to bear 
the ftrong collar, and thole oilier inodes ct ncccf- 
farv dilliplinc. 

It will, at the (lime time that you teach the dog 
to fetch and carry, alfo hr proper to give him the 
firft principles of obedience; which may lie ac- 
complifhed by walking with him a little diftance 
from the houle, and there learning him to come in, 
when he runs too far oft ; and to go behind when 
he returns; ufing, >n the firft calc, the words, l/err t 
tome in’, and, in the latter, hath, or behind. It is 
alfo highly ncccflary to accullom the dog, at this 
period, to be tied up in a kennel or liable, where 
you (hould be careful to renew his ihaw frequent¬ 
ly. But, in thefe firft cflavs, he (hould not be 
kept tied up too long, in confideration of his ten¬ 
der age, which feems to require foaie indulgence ; 

he 
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he fhould, therefore, be let loofe in the morning, 
and fattened up again in the evening. Dogs, which 
are not early accuftomcd to be chained up, ditturb 
you with their howling. It is alfo of importance, 
that the perfon who intends to train him ihould 
alone fpcak to him and command him, and that 
none other fhould interfere with his education, or 
give him his food. 

When the dog has attained the age of ten or 
twelve months, it will be high time to take him 
into the Reid, for the purpofe of regular training. 
At the firft you may let him do as he likes, with¬ 
out requiring any thing of him, the firft ftep being 
only to make him know his game. He will, at this 
time, run after every thing he fees; crows, pi¬ 
geons, thrufhes, final! birds, partridges, hares. 
This cagerncfs being fumewhat abated, he will end 
by only purfuing the partridge and hares, to the 
former of which his natural inftinft will more par¬ 
ticularly attach him; and, being foon tired with 
following after thefc in vain, he will be content, 
after having flufhed the birds, to follow them with 
his eyes. He will not, however, do the fame with 
bares; for feeing they hare but legs like himfelf, 
and do not leave the ground like a partridge, he 
perceives that there is more equality with himfelf, 
and will not rclinquifh the hope of overtaking 
them: for this reafon, he will continue the prac¬ 
tice of running after hares until corre&ed by edu¬ 
cation ; and even then, it is very difficult to pre¬ 
vent the moft crafty and beft-trained dog from 
purfuing harts. 

All young dogs are fubje£t to raie, that is, to 
hunt with their nofes clofc to the ground: a habit 
which you fhould not Cutter them to contract, and 
of which you fhould effectually break them be¬ 
times, if it is poffible to be done; for a dog that 
rakes with his nofc, and follows the game by the 
track, will never make a good pointer, nor find 
half fo much game as one that hunts with his nofe 
high. Whenever, therefore, you perceive that 
your young dog is following the track of partridge 
down wind, call to him with an angry tone, hold 
up ; he will then grow uncafy and agitated, going 
firlt on one lid-v, and then on the other, until the 
wind brings him the feent of the birds. He will 
only have tu hud the game four or five times in 
tlur way, when he will take the wind of hiuifclf, 


and hunt with his nofe high. Yet, there are dogp 
which it is almott impoffible to break of this fault, 
and fuch are fearedy worth the training. The 
beft method to be ufed with a dog of that deferip- 
tion is, to put the puzz.le-peg upon him. This is 
an inftrument of a very fimplc conftruttion, being 
no other than a piece of oak or deal inch-board, 
one foot in length, and an inch and a half in 
breadth, tapering a little to one end; at the broader 
end arc two holes, running longitudinally, through 
which the collar of the dog is put, and the whole 
is buckled round his neck; the piece of wood be¬ 
ing projected beyond his nofe, is then fattened with 
a piece of leather thong to his under jaw. By this 
means, the peg advancing feven or eight inches 
beyond his fnout, the dog is prevented from put¬ 
ting his nofe to the ground and raking. This in¬ 
ftrument is alfo proper for dogs that tear the game; 
and fometimes has been found to make a dog, that 
is too eager, and poffcffing the bad habit of run¬ 
ning up to the foremoft dog in the point, ftand 
better in company*. 

Partridges lie much better to dogs which wind 
them than to thofe that follow them by track. The 
dog that winds the feent approaches the birds by 
degrees, and that, more or lefs, as he finds them 
either fhy or tame, or, in other words, whether 
they will lie well, which he is enabled to know by 
the feent which they emit when they are uncafy ; 
and, notwithftanding they fee him hunt round a- 
bout them, they will not be alarmed, bccaufc they 
do not perceive that he is following them. 

Nothing difturbs birds more than their feeing a 
dog tracing their footfteps, and keeping the fame 
courfe that they arc taking to ftcal oft'; and, when 
a dog follows them in this manner down wind, it 
nioft commonly happens that he flufhes them; or 
if, by accident, he makes a point, it will proba¬ 
bly be much too near the birds; for, in going 
down wind, he cannot take the feent until he is 
almott upon them, and then they will not lie. 

As foon as the young dog knows his game, you 
mutt bring him under complete fubje&ion and 
command. If he is naturally tradable, and has 
profited from the inftrudtions you have given him 
before his being taken info the field, it will be 
eafy to accomplifi) it; but, if he is ftubborn and 
unruly, it will be ncccfiary to make ufc of the 
z trafh- 
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trafh-cord. This is done by only fattening to the 
collar of the dog, a rope or cord, of about twenty, 
or twenty-five, fathom in length, and then letting 
him range about with this dragging on the ground. 
By the help of this cord, you will be able to keep 
him in, whenever you call to him, which you 
fhould never do but when you are within reach of 
it; and then, if hcfhould conti ue to run forward, 
you mutt check him fmartly with the cord, which 
will often bring him upon his haunches. "When 
you have repeated this a few times, he will not 
fail to come in immediately on being called; you 
fhould then carcfs him, and give him a bitof bread, 
and continue to do fo whenever he comes in on 
being called to. After this, in order to accuftom 
him to crofs and range before you, turn your back 
to him, and walk on the oppofite fide; when he 
lofes fight of you, he will come to find you; he 
will be agitated and afraid of lofing you, and will, 
in ranging, turn his head, from time to time, to 
observe whereabouts you arc. Eight days prac¬ 
tice of this manoeuvre, will make him range on 
whatfoever fide you plcafc, by only giving him a 
fign with the hand. 

When the dog is arrived at this point of in- 1 
ffru&ion, be careful to keep him conftantly tied 
up; never unchain him but when you give him 
his food, and not always then, but at thole rimes 
only that he has done fomething to deferve it. j 
The next ftep will be to throw down a piece of | 
bread on the ground, at the lame moment taking ! 
hold of the dog by the collar, calling out to him, | 
take heed, fotily. After having held him in this | 
manner for fome fpace of time, fay to him, fei/.e, 
lay hold. If he is impatient to lay hold of the 
piece of bread before the fignal is given, correct 
him gently with a final! whip. Repeat this leftbn 
until he takes heed well, and no longer requires to 
be held faft to prevent him from laying hold of 
the bread. When he is well-accuftomed to this 
menage, turn the bread with a ttick, holding it in 
the manner you do a fowling-piece, and having 
done fi», cry, feizc! Never fuffer the dog to cat, 
either m the houfo or field, without having firft 
made him take heed in this manner. 

Then, in order to apply this lefion to the game, 
fry fmall pieces of bread in hog’s-lard, with the 
dang of partridge; take thefe in a linen bag into 


the fields, ftubbles, ploughed grounds, and pafi* 
tures, and there put the pieces in fcveral different 
places, marking the fpots with little deft pickets of 
wood, which will be rendered morcdittinguifhable 
by putting pieces of card in the nicks. This being 
done, caft off the dog, and conduct him to thefe 
places, always hunting in the wind. After he has 
caught the feent of the bread, if he approaches too 
near, and feems eager to fall upon it, cry to hint 
in a menacing tone, take heed; and, if docs not ftop 
immediately, correA him with the whip. He will 
foon comprehend what is required of him, and 
will ftand. At the next lefton, take your gun 
charged only with powder, walk gently round the 
piece of bread once or twice, and fire., inftcad of 
crying, feize. The next time of praAifing this 
leflon, walk round the bread four or five times, 
but in a greater circle than before, and continue to 
do this, until the dog is conquered of his impa¬ 
tience, and will ftand without moving until the 
fignal is given. When he keens the point well, 
and ftands Heady in this lefibn, you may take him 
to find the birds; if he runs in upon them, or 
Iv/L' wher. tney faring up, you muft correct him ; 
and, if he continues to do fo, you muft return to 
die r:ud bivau: but this is lVIdom ncceflary. 

Theie are many dogs that will point the firft day 
they arc taken out; and there arc others that will 
point and back the firft time, by natural inftinA* 
But, to make the dog fftiunch, you fhould endea¬ 
vour to kill a w birds on the ground before hint, 
and fhould not lluot dying until he is wvll trai-K 
cd and fic.idv. This, however, can only be donw 
when the dog ! f broke in during the {hooting fe. 
fon. The fpring is the beft time for training dog®c 
Ivcaufethc birds, being paired, lie better, and, being 
fprung more f. ldom, and in fewer number, the dog 
is not lb fuhject to be eager, and is kept unde: 
command with greater cafe. But, as this lealoii 
fcaro.lv allows time to make the dog pcrfeA and 
ihuuich, you nut ft refumc his leflons in the month 
of September, 01 the latter end of Auguft, which 
will foon complete him. Another method ufed to 
break in a dog, is, with a cord of the fame length 
as the former, and the ftrong collar. This co11.lt 
is made of a ftrong leather ft rap, and ftuck with 
three rows of fmall nails, the points of which ex¬ 
tend three 01 four lines of an inch t .*• o'.\> '.h; fv- 
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face of the infidc •, a ftrong piece of loathe: is then 
put over the heads of the nails, on the outfide of 
the collar, in order to prevent their Hurting luck, 
when the dog prettl-s upon the points. A ring is 
fattened to each end of this collar, for, if it were 
buckled like a common one, it would perpetually 
wound the d-g; through thete rings, therefore, is 
yiafled one end of the cord, in Inch a manner, that, 
in pulling towards you, the rings bring the collar 
doll-; the nails then prets upon his neck, and warn 
him of his fault. 

As foon as the dog is iuftrucled to take heed of 
the bread, in the way before explained, you mutt 
take him into the fields, with the ftrong collar on 
his neck, and the trafh-cord dragging on the 
ground; be careful not to let him range too wide, 
but keep him within fueh a difiance that you can 
always lay hold of the eord at thofe times when it 
may be nectfiary to check him. When th< tirtt 
birds are foriing to the dog, if he runs after them, 
or Kirks, give him a few checks, calling out to 
him, take hoed, If he Hands at :h: m, ti-.en car.-f. 
hi..:; but you fh nilti never hu:.t i.im with tlie cord 
untii he points Haunch. 

When once a dog is taught to point at partridge, 
he will ftand at every fort of winged game, and 
even at hares; yet, as before remarked, it is very ■ 
difficult to prevent dogs from tunning after hares, ! 
whether they flart at a dittuncc or after the dog j 
has pointed them; cfpecially if he is at fotnc dlf- , 
tancc from his nuft- r, who will, in that cafe, try i 
in vain to make him come in; for, when a dog 
perceives his matter a good way off, he will not f«> 
readily oliey his voice as when he is near him. • 
It is not eafy to correct dogs of this fault (if it may j 
be accounted fuch), except in places where there ; 
are many hares, for there, by feeing them fre- j 
fluently, he gets tired of purfuitig them. Befidcs, j 
to keep a dog in the habit of not running after i 
haas, he mutt be hunted only in open grounds; for, I 
if you once carry him into a wood, he will be cer- 1 
tain to run after both hares and rabbits, and then, | 
when you return to the open field-., lie v.iil do as 
be did in the wood. 

There are few dogs that will not fometimes 
break in upon the birds, particularly when hunt¬ 
ing down the wind; you fhould therefore, when 
he dots fo, only fpcak roughly to him, and not 


chaftife him, unkfs, indeed, he runs after the birds; 
in that calc, murk the place from which they got 
up, for the dog W!'i fomi return thither, and then 
you mutt c haft if.- h.m with the whip, but with 
moderation, which i- .fowys neccllary, and parti- 
cul.u!y fo it the dog ■< n.r.ai. 

There arc d-o i f this nature, which, if you 
beat them exceffively, v. :Il lie down at your feet, 
and will hunt no mor-. '• others again leave you and 
run home. In the l..!l call, one mode of correction 
is, to have r tt .kc fix-s', m the middle of the yard, 
lurmined with a chain and collar; when the dog 
arrii es, a fervent, pu» fouily iuttructed, (iiould liif- 
; ten hint to the (lake, aiul give him a found btat- 
I ing, which {lionid br repeared at intervals for the 
j {pace of an hour. During this operation tin maf- 
; ter Humid not appc..r, but remain without lh -\v- 
, ing himlelf, until fomc time after t! .- i.;fl eor-ec- 
l tion, in oniei liiat the angel ul tin.- may K,\ c 
I time to fuhlidc. Then he fhoti's-.i •; ■ to i-r.n, 
i carets him much, un-main him, v.\ a hint ionic 
foul, and at ter wards take him baek to the fnid. 

. However, ti-.is nn-.k is not fo ir-.f. ihh!.- as many' 

■ have alii.'ited; fin it c tnn l-.appins, that tl.e d> g, 
who has thus rcceivtu the ttr..pp:idoir, the* next 
time he arrives at the houf., artel having run away, 

■ fiinks off, and lurks in funic hole, without your 
1 knowing what is Income of him, and dots not 
j make his appearance again tor a long while. The 
, bett way is, to ttmly the temper and dilpoiition of 
! the dog, and to conduct yourlllf accordingly in the 

application of correction. 

We have before laid, that when you cannot fuc- 
: cced in teaching a dog ids firll lefions at an early 
I age, by gentle treatment, it is neceflitry to Wait 
; till he is older, and then to make ufe of tltc ttrong 
! collar; here then is the bett mode of ufing it: take 
j a fijuare piece of wood, of about eight or nine 
inches in length, and one inch in thicknefs, cut 
notches on the edges'like the teeth of a faw, and 
bore two holes at each end, in order to fix two 
lmall |k-gs crofs-wife, fo that, when this piece of 
wood is thrown on the ground, the jicgs may fup- 
port and raife it above the furfacc a full inch, the 
purpofe of which is, to enable the dog to mouth it 
the more eafily. The ftrong collar fhould then be 
put about his neck, and, taking the (tick, rub the 
notches backwards and forwards on his teeth, to 

make 
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make him open his mouth; but do It gently, to 
hurt him as little as poffiblc: when he has taken it 
into his mouth, h«U your left hand under his chaps, 
in order to prevent his putting it out, and with the 
right carefs and pat him, crying, take heed. If, 
when you take away your hand from under his 
mouth, the dog lets fall the flick, fpeak hardily to 
him, and check the collar to chaftife him; then 
make him take the flick in the fame manner as 
before. The dog, thus perceiving that he is pu- 
nifhed when he drops the flick, and carefled when 
he retains it, will at length accuftom himfelf to 
hold it, and will open his mouth when you pre¬ 
fen t it to him. You mull then proceed to make 
him take it himfelf, by pref'enting it to him, dy¬ 
ing, at that inftant, lay hold; at the fame time, 
you fhuuld carefs him much, and now and then 
give hint little checks, to make him more alert, 
and come forward more expeditioufly. 

If", in pradtifing this leflbn, the dog advances of 
hi., own accord, and takes the flick, carefs him a- 
gain, and give him a little hit of food. When he 
begins to put forward his head an inch or fo, he is 
then fufficiently broken in to this manoeuvre, and 
will loon take the flick from tiie ground, in doing 
which you muff firfl lay to him very loud, lav- 
hold; and, afterwards, bring here. In order to 
habituate the dog in this cxercife, when he is ad¬ 
vanced to far as to bring the flick readily, you 
fhould forneiimcs fuhflitutc in the place of the 
piece of wood, the wing of a partridge fewed up¬ 
on a linen eufhion, and at other times the fkin of 
a hare flu tied with hay, in each end of which you 
fhould pur a Anne, to accuflom him to carry a 
hare by the middle of the body. At length, when 
he brings every thing readily to you, take him 
into the field, and make him bring the f.rft bird 
that you kill to you; if he requiris much intreaty, 
put the flrong collar on him, which, in cafe of 
need, you fhould carry along with you. 

To teach a dog to take the water, chootc a pool, 
flic edges of which gently decline; throw a piece 
of wood into it at firlt, but to lb finall a diftance 
from the fide that he may be able to reach it by 
only wading to his mid-leg. Afterwards inmale 
the diftance by degrees, until he fwims to take it; 
be careful, at each time that he brings the piece of 
wood to you, to give him ibmething to cat. If 
No. 37. 


he will not venture to fwim, you mull take ano¬ 
ther courfe; take him to die j»ool before he has 
breakfafted, and throw pieces of bread into the 
water, gradually iwreafing the diftance as before, 
and, by this method, you will (bon teach him to 
earn his breakfafl by fwimming. 

To complete this training, if you have a piece 
of water of fufEcicnt depth, put a wild-duck into 
it with the wings cut, then animate and encourage 
the dog until he goes into the water to fbllbw the 
duck, which will fwim before him, and fometimes 
dive when followed clofe, in order to dileng.igc 
herfelf from the purfuit. When this menage has 
lafted fomc time, finifh it by fhooting the duck, 
and the dog will not fail to bring it to you very 
readily. Thefe Icflons, however, fhould be given 
in warm weather, for you will fcarctly prevail on 
any pointer to go into the water in winter; even 
the attempt alone might give him a dread of it; 
bur, at all events, if he refufes to take the water, 
you fhould never throw him in. The fbortftnan 
Isas only to conduct himfelf with patience and mo¬ 
deration, and obferve the rules here laid down, and 
he will accomplifli his work. To make a dr»g 
back and Hand in company, you fhould hunt him 
with an oid 1 launch dog; and then, with a lmal! ap¬ 
plication of the piinciples of training, you will 
eaiily effect this ncceflary qualification. 

Young dogs, for the moll part, love to run af¬ 
ter poultry, and foine after fticcp; thefe are faults 
which it is abibluicly ncceflary to correct betimes. 
As to the poultry, if you cannot make your dog 
leave oft the cuftoin of chacing them, by the vir¬ 
tue of the whip, die following method will do ir. 
Take a finall flick, cleft at one end fufticienlly 
wide ro admit the tail of the dog, which being in¬ 
troduced, tic the cleft end with a piece of twins 
tight enough to make him feel pain: at the other 
end of the flick tic a fowl by the wing; then, af¬ 
ter a little time, let the dog loole, at the fame in¬ 
ftant giving him a tew heavy ftrokes with a whip. 
The dog will then run as toft as he can, by reafon 
of the pain in his tail, which he imagines is caufed 
by the fowl. Hy dint of dragging the fowl, he 
will kill it, and, lpcnt with running, he will flop, 
and afterwards hide hitnlclf in fbinc hole; then 
take oft' the flick, and beat him about the mouth 
and Uvad with the dead fowl. 
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If the dog runs after Iheep, and you cannot 
break him of the cuftom, couple him with a ram, 
and, in letting them loofe, whip the dog as long as 
you can follow him. His cries will firft alarm the 
ram, who will run with all fpeed, and drag the dog 
along with him; but he will foon take courage, and 
will end with butting the dog tnoft Peverely. \V hen 
you think the dog has received fufficient correc¬ 
tion, uncouple him, and he will never run at Iheep 
again. See alfo the article Pointers. 

Of tke MANUFACTURE and PERFEC¬ 
TIONS of a FOWLING-PIECE. 

To form a gun-barrel in the manner generally 
pra&ifed (or thofe denominated common, the work - 
men begin by heating and hammering out a bar of 
iron into the form of a flat ruler, thinner at the 
end intended for the muzzle, and thicker at that I 
for the breech; the length, breadth, and thick nets, I 
of the whole plate being regulated by the intended j 
length, diameter, and weight, of the barrel. This j 
oblong plate of metal is then,- by repeated heating 
and liammeriug, turned round a cylindrical rod of 
tempered i'.on, called a mandril, whole diameter is 
cunliderabiy las than the intended bore of the bar¬ 
rel. The edges of the plate are made to overlap 
each other about half an inch, and are wuldcd to¬ 
gether by heating the tube in lengths of two or 
three inches at a time, and hammering it, with very 
briflt but moderate ftrokes, u]Kmi an anvil which 
has a number of fcmicirculur furrows in it, adap¬ 
ted to the various fixes of ban d?. The heat re¬ 
quired for welding, is the bright white heat, which 
immediately precedes fuiiou, and at which trie par¬ 
ticles of the metal unite and blend fit intimately 
with each other, that, when properly managed, not 
a trace is left of their former reparation: this de¬ 
gree of heat is generally known by a number of 
brilliant fpaiks flying oft' from die iron whilit in 
the fire; although it requires much practice and 
cxjjurience to afix-riain the degree of heat required 
for welding iron, which poflcfics various qualities, 
and is fildom alike. livery time the barrel is 
withdrawn from the forge, the workman (trikes 
the end of it once or twice gently againft the anvil, 
in a horizontal direction; this operation, which the 
Bnglifh artilts term jumping and the French, rjia- 
H'uer , foxv.s to confolidate tile particles of the me¬ 


tal more pcrfcftly, and to obliterate any appear¬ 
ance of a fcam in the barrel. The mandril is then 
introduced into the bore or cavity; and die barrel, 
being placed in one of the furrows or moulds of 
the anvil, is hammered very brifkly by two per- 
fons bclides the forger, who all die time keeps 
turning the barrel round in the mould, fo that 
every point of the heated portion may come equal¬ 
ly under the action of the hammers.—Theft heat¬ 
ings and hammerings are repeated until the whole 
of the barrel has undergone the fame operation, 
and all its parts are rendered as perfectly continu¬ 
ous as if it had been bored out of a foJid piece. 

The imperfections to which a gun-barrel is lia¬ 
ble in forging, are of three kinds, viz. the chink, 
the crack, and the flaw. The chink is a lbiution 
of continuity, running lengthwife of the barrel. 
The crack is a lbiution or continuity, more irre¬ 
gular in its form than the chink, and running in a 
| tranfverfe direction, or acrufe the barrel. The flaw 
j differs from b.ith: it is a final! piate or i'calc, which 
! adheres to the barrel by a narrow bale, from which 
j it fpread. out as the head of a nail does from its 
I (hank \ ami, when f. painted, leaves a pit or hol- 

With regard to the foundnefs t>f die barrel, the 
chink and flaw are of much greater importance 
than the crack, as the effort of the powder is ex¬ 
erted upon the circumference, said not upon the 
| length, of the barn- 1 . In a (word, or bow, the 
very reverie of this takes place; for if a crack, 
though but of a flight depth, occurs in either, it 
j will break at that place, when bent but a very 
| little; bccaufe the effort i.s made upon the fibres 
diipofvd longitiii inally; whereas if the fault be a 
«hitik, or even a flight flaw, the ( word or bow will 
not give way. The flaw is much more frequent 
than the chink ; the latter fearedy ever occurring 
but in barrels forged as above, in which the fibres 
of the metal run longitudinally; and then only 
when the iron is of an inferior quality. When 
external and fuperficial, tiiey arc all defeats in 
point of neatnds only; but, when fituated within 
the barrel, they are of a material difadvantago, by 
affording a lodgment to moiffure and foulnefs that 
corrode the iron, and thus continually enlarge the 
excavation until the barrel bails, or becomes dato- 
gcrous to ufc. 

The 
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The-barrel, when forged, is either finifhed in 
the common manner, or made to undergo the o- 
peration of twifting, which is a procvfs employed 
on thofe barrels that are intended to be of a fupc- 
rior quality and price to others. This operation 
con lifts in heating the barrel, in portions of a few 
inches at a time, to a high degree of red he-.it; 
when one end of it is fereuvd into a vice, and into 
the other is introduced a fquarc piece of iron with a 
handle like an auger; and, by means of theft, the 
fibres of the heated portion are tw-fted in a fpiral 
direction, that is found to refill the effort of the 
powder much better than a longitudinal one. 

To perions unacquainted with the lols which 
iron fuffers in forging, it will he a matter of fur- 
prize that twelve pounds of iron are required to 
produce a barrel, which, when fintfti-. J, lhall not 
weigh more than two pounds, or two pounds and 
a half. But, although a considerable v.ufte is un¬ 
avoidable, yet the quantity of it depends very 
m. 'h upon the qualify of the iron, upon that of 
tlie coal, and upon the knowledge and dexterity of 
the wurkfiiari. In Spain they cannot work but 
with charcoal of w<*r!; in Franca rhev employ 
pir-caa! charred, or coaits; i:i Kng’and they uft 
pir-coal with cut being charred, but are very care¬ 
ful to have it of the pure ft kind, Ionic furs con¬ 
taining a portion of liilphur and arftnic which ren¬ 
der the nieral I'llognther unmalleable, or, in the 
language of the workmen, poilbn the iron. 

A citvutnftancf of confiderable importance to 
the excellence of a barrel, ft, the forging it as near 
a- can !>;• to the weight it is intended :o be of 
Vicn ti’.ilhed, lb that very litre be taken awry in i 
tile boring and filing; for, as the outer ui'nee, by I 
having uudeigone the tuition of the hammer i.v-re ; 
immediat. iv than any other pa»r, is rendered the 
molt compact and pure, we fhouiJ be careful to 
remove as little of it as- poflibii : the fame thing 
holds, though in a lei's degree, witii regard to than 
portion of the ir./ide of the barrel which is to be 
cut out by the boring iiiflrumenr. 

Piftnl banvl- arc forged in one piece, and arc 
cut aiumler at the muzzles after rhev have been 
boml; by which there is not only a laving of iron 
and of labour, Inita certainty of tb.e caliber being 
perfectly the liinw in both. 

The next apt-ration eon fills in giving to the 


barrel its proper caliber: this is'termed boring. 
The boring-bit is a rod of iron, fomewhat longer 
than the barrel; ore end being made to fit the 
fockct of the crank, and the other being furnifibed 
with a cylindrical plug of tempered fteel, about an 
inch and an half in length, and having its furfkcc 
cut in the manner ofa perpetual ferew, the threads 
being flat, about a quarter of an inch in breadth, 
and running with very little obliquity. This form 
gives the hit a very ftiong hold of the metal; and, 
die threads, being fharp at the edges, fcoop out 
and remove every roughnefs and inequality from 
the inline of the barrel, and render the cavity 
Imoorh :uid equal throughout. A number of bin*, 
each a little larger than the preceding one, are af¬ 
terwards fucccilivdy palled through the barrel in 
the fame way, until it has acquired the intended 
caliber. The equality of the bore is fb eflcntial 
to the excellence of a piece, that the greateft ac¬ 
curacy in every other particular will not compcn- 
fate- for the want of ir. Any perfon, who w'ifhes to 
know the merit of his piece* in this reipcdl, may 
do it with tolvrab! 1 accuracy, by means of a plug 
of had, call 0:1 a rod of iron or wot d; or even by 
a mii.u-i t ball filed io as to fit the bore cxacily, 
and p’lftied through the barrel by the ram-rod, 
care being taken not to uft an iron ram-rod, or 
r.iuh ft 1 ce, It-ft the ball be flattened, and an arti¬ 
ficial difficulty created. 

"J 'he barrel may now be confidcred as quite fi- 
nuhcJ with regard to its infidc; atleaft it has no¬ 
thing more to be don- to it bv the maker. The 
gunfmidi*, however, generally make ir undergo a 
farther operation of poldliing, after which it is in 
a conJiiion to receive .ts proper form and propor¬ 
tions exiern.."v, by means of the file. To do this 
with reciirac;-. Jour flat fides or faces are firft 
formed; then eight, then fix teen; and fo on, un¬ 
til it is made quite round; except the reinforced 
part, which, in moft of the modern work, is left 
with eight fides. This octagonal form of the re¬ 
inforced part is certainly more elegant than the 
round one formerly in uft. But it adds to the 
weight of the barrel, without inereafmg its ftrengrh ; 
for the effort of the powder will always be fuf- 
tr.tned by the thinneft part of die ciicumftrcnce, 
without anv regard to thole places that arc thicker 
than the reft. 


i. 
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It is abfoluttly ncccflary to the foundnefs of a 
fcarrel, that it ftiould be of an equal thick nefs on 
every fide ; or, in the language of the workmen, a 
barrel ought to be perfectly upright. In order to 
arrive, as nearly as poffible, to this perfect cquali- 
ty, the gunfmiths employ an inftrument which 
they call a compafs. It confifts of an iron rod bent 
fo as to form two parallel branches about an inch 
diftant from each other. One of thefo branches is 
introduced into the barrel, and kept clolely applied 
to the fide by means of one or more fpring-- with 
which it is furnifiied: the oilier branch del? ‘iuls 
parallel to this, on the outfide, and has iVvcral 
ferews palling through it with their points directed 
to the barrel. By lerewing theft until their poijit-s 
touch the furface of the barrel, and then turning 
the inftrumein round within the b:nv, it is ften 
where the metal is too thick, and how much it 
mult be reduced in order to render e\ cry part of 
the barrel perfectly equal throughout its circum¬ 
ference. To form the ferew in the breech-end of 
the barrel, the firft tool employed is a plug of tem¬ 
pered ft eel, fomewhat conical, and ha\ ing upon its 
furface the threads of a male ferew. This tool, 
which is termed a ferew-tap, bring introduced in¬ 
to the barrel, is turned from left to right, and back 
again, until it has marked out the three or four Juft 
threads of the ferew: another lds-conical tap is then 
introduced; and, when this has carried on the im- 
preftion of the ferew as far as it is intended to go, 
a third tap is employed, which is nearly cylindri¬ 
cal, and fcarcely differs from the plug of the breech 
which is intended to fill the ferew thus formed in 
the barrel. The breech-plug has its (crew formed 
by means of a fcrew-platc made of tempered ft eel, 
and has fcvcral female ferews correfponding with 
the taps employed to form that in the barrel. A 
plug of feven or eight threads is l’ufficiently long; 
and the threads ought to be neat and lharp, fo as 
to fill completely the turns made in the barrel by 
the tap. The breech-plug is afterwards cafe-hard¬ 
ened, or has its furface converted into ftccl, by 
being covered over with ihavings of horn, or par¬ 
ings of horfe-hoof, and kept red-hot in the fire for 
feme time, after which it is plunged into water. 

The laft operation is that of colouring the bar¬ 
rel, previous to which it is polilhcd with fine e- 
mery and oil, until it prefents to the eye, through- 
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out its whole length, and in whatever direction 
we obferve it, a perfc&ly fmooth, equal, and fplcn- 
did, furface. Formerly, barrels were coloured by 
expofing them to a degree of heat which produced 
an elegant blue tinge; but, as this efteft arifes 
from a degree of calcination taking place upon the- 
furface of the metal, theinfide of the barrel always 
fu Acred by undergoing die fame change. This, 
therefore, added o the painful fenfation excited in the 
eye by looking along a barrel fo coloured, has caufcd 
the practice of blueing to be difufed for fomc time 
pall. Inftcad of it, barrels are now browned, as 
it is termed. To do this, the barrel is rubbed 
over with aqua-foitis, or ipiritof lair, diluted with 
Water, and laid by until a complete com of rull is 
formed upon it; a little oil is then applied; and, 
the fu;face, being i uhbvd dry, is ]u>lilhed by means 
of a hard brufli, and Sees-wax. 

When the barrels intruded for a d mbk-barrt 1 - 
led piece are drefied to their proper thickness which 
is generally lei’s than for Angle barrels, each of 
them is filed fiat on the fide where it is to join the 
other, lo that they ni.iv lit clolely together. Two 
correfponding notches are then made at the muzzle 
and breech of each barrel; and into theft* are fit¬ 
ted two finall pieces of iron, to bold them more 
llrongly together. The barrels being united by 
tinning the parts where they touch, the ribs are fit¬ 
ted in, and made fall by the fame means. Thel’e 
ribs are the triangular j >ieccs of iron which are placed 
between the barrels, running on the upper and un¬ 
der fides their whole length, and ferving to hold 
them more firmly together. The under rib is a 
late improvement, and is found more ett’echi..lly to 
prevent the barrels from warping. When the bar¬ 
rels are thus joined, they are polilhed and coloured 
in the manner already described. 

'The twifttd barrels are, dclervedly, celebrated 
for their fuperior elegance and ftrength, as well as 
for the accuracy with which they throw cither bail 
or (hot. 'The iron employed in them is formed of 
Hubs, which are old hoife-fhoe nails, procured 
from country farriers, and from poor people who 
gain a fubiiftcncc by picking them up on the great 
roads leading to the metropolis. Theft: are 01 igi- 
nally formed from the fofteft and tougheft iron that 
can be had; and this is ftill farther purified by the 
numerous heatings and hammering* it has under¬ 
gone 
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gone in being reduced from a bar into the fize and 
form of nails. They coft about ten (hillings the 
hundred-weight, and twenty-eight |x>tmds are re¬ 
quired to make a bugle barrel of the ordinary fize. 
A hoop of iron about an inch broad, and fix or 
feven inches diameter, is placed perpendicularly; 
and the flubs, prcvioully freed from dirt by wafh- 
ing, are neatly piled in it, with their heads outcr- 
mofl on each fide, until the hoop is quite filled and 
wedged tight with them; the whole rcfembling a 
rough, circular, cake of iron. 'This is put into 
the fire until it has acquired a white heat; when it 
is hammered, either by the ft length of the arm, or 
by the force of machinery, until it coalefccs, and 
becomes one {olid mafs of iron: the hoop is then 
removed, and the heatings and hammerings repeat¬ 
ed until the iron, by being thus wrought and 
kneaded, is freed from every impurity, and ren¬ 
dered very tough, and clofe in the grain; the work¬ 
man then proceeds to draw it out into pieces of a- 
bout twenty-four inches in length, half an inch or 
more in breadth, and half an inch in thickncfs. 

Thcfe pieces, however, are not all of the fame 
thickncfs; fomc being more and others lefts than 
what we have mentioned, according to the pro- 
pof d thickncfs of the barrel, and that part of it 
which the piece is intended ro form. One of thcfe 
pieces, being heated red-hot for five 01 fix inches, 
is turned like a cork-ieiew, without any other 
ton’s than the anvil and hammer. The remaining 
po-tions are fueceffivcly treated in the lame man¬ 
ner; until the whole |dice is turned into a ipirai, 
forming a tube whole diameter corrcfponds with 
that of the intended barrel. Four of thcfe are ge¬ 
nerally fufficicnt to form a barrel of the ordinary 
length, which is from thirty-two to thirty-eight 
inches; and the two which form the breech, or 
reinforced part, are confidcrabiy thicker than thofc 
which conit itute the fore-part, or muzzle of the 
barrel. The workman fit ft weld- one of thele 
tubes to a part of an old barrel, which fen es as a 
handle. He then proceeds to unite the turns of 
the fpiral to each other, by heating the tube two 
or three inches at a time, to a bright white heat, 
and linking the end of it fevcral times ngainfl the 
anvil, in a horizontal direction, and with confi- 
derable force: this is termed jumping the barrel; 
and the heats given for the purpofc are called 
No. 37. , 


jumping-heats. A mandtil is then introduced into 
the cavity; and the heated portion is hammered 
lightly, to flatten the ridges or burrs raifed by the 
jumping at the place where the fpirals ?n.- mined. 
As (bon as one piece is jumped its whole length, 
another is welded to it, and treated in the fame 
manner, until the four pieces are united; when the 
part of the old barrel, being no longer neccflary, is 
cut off. The welding the turns of the fpiral is 
performed cxadlly in the fame manner as before 
deferibed, and is repeated three times. The bar¬ 
rel is afterwards fioiihed in the fame way as a com¬ 
mon one. Stub-iron is alfo wrought into plain bar-. 
rels, which, as they require a great deal iefs labour, 
arc only half the price of the twilled ones. 

The canons a ntbans, or rilbcn-barrcls , of the 
French, very much refcmble the Englifh twilled 
barrels. The procefs purfued in their formation is 
:< mllderably more operofe than that juft deferibed. 



over it.—The acknowledged.fupcricrity of twill¬ 
ed and ribbon barrels over plain ones, has induced 
Ionic perfons to counterfeit them, by colouring 

i plain barrels fo as to fhevv a fpiral line running 
1 - 3 
i fiom one end to the ether. This is done by wind- 

j mg a thread or filing in a fpiral dirt-el ion round a 
; plain barrel, and then wetting the firing with the 
| diluted aqun-fortis, or lpirir of fait, fo that a 
! coat of rull may be formed where the firing 
touches: when the acid is applied the fccond 
time over the whole barrel, the part over which 
the firing was applied, by being more ruiled 
than the r^ft, file\vs a dark line winding round 
the barrel, and renders it, when finifhed, fearce- 
j ly diflinguifiuble from a twilled or ribbon barrel. 

! Other barrels are, by the fame mean*, clouded in 
an irregular manner, fo as to relemble thofc form¬ 
ed of llub-imn. To prove, whether or not a bar¬ 
rel is really what it appears to be, we need only 
fix upon any part on the under fide, that is covered 
by the flock, and having cleared it, if ncqpflary, 
with a fine file, apply a leather dipjn-d in aqua¬ 
fortis, which, in a little time, will render the fibres 
of the metal dillinctly vilible, in whatever direc¬ 
tion they run. 

The Spanilh barrels have always been held in 
great etteem, as well on account of the qualitv of 
the iron, which is generally confide led as the bell 
1 L in 
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in Europe, as becaufe they pofTefs the reputation 
of being forged and bored more perfectly than any 
others. It (hould lie obferved, however, that, of 
the Spanifh barrels, thofe only that are made in the 
capital are accounted truly valuable; in confe- 
quence of which a great many have been made at 
otl'cr places, cfpccially at Catalonia in Bifcav, with 
the names and marksof the Madrid gunfmiths: they 
arc alfo counterfeited at Liege, Prague, Munich, 
&c. and a perfon muft be a very good judge not to 
be deceived by thefe fpuriiva-i barrels. 

Notwithstanding there have always been excel¬ 
lent gunlmirhs at Madrid, yet the barrels which j 
bear the higheft price, and are the moil fought af¬ 
ter by the curious in tins way, are thofe made by 
artilts who hat e been dead for many years; though 
perhaps this preference has no better foundation 
than the common prejudice in favour of things that 
are the productions of remote ag-s or diftant coun- i 
tries: Major e Icn^inqus reverentiu. Such are i 
the barrels of Nicolas Biz, who was famous at j 
Madrid in the beginning of this century, and died 
in 17:4: thofe he made in the former part of his ' 
life are the mod c{teemed. The barrels of Juan . 
Helen, and Juan Fernandez, cutcmporaries of Ni¬ 
colas Biz., are not h is prized ; and in France all ' 
of them fell for one thou fund livres, or forty-three . 
pounds fifteen {hillings fieriing. Thofe of Die- i 
go F.lquibel, Alonzo M..rtin. /., Gabriel Ago- ; 
tv, Agoflin Ortiz, Mathias Vaera, Luis San¬ 
to:-, Juan Santos, Francifeo Garcia, Francilco | 
Targaronc, Jofeph Cam, and N. Zclava, all of j 
them C(Jehrat'.:d workmen, who fucceeded thofe \ 
already mentioned, in the order of their names, are ■ 

* J j 

:>!lb in ;uvat requell. Of the artifts now or lately 
living at Madrid, the molt celebrated are, Fran- < 
eifeo Lopes, Salvador Cenarm, and Miguel Ze- i 
guana, gv.nfmitiis to the king : Ifidoro Solcr, and j 
Juan tie Soto, have a’.l'i grtat reputation. The 
t.arrt is of thole living workmen fell for three hun- 
t:: :dfrench livres, or fmnewhat more than thir- 
: j> n pounds Helling, which is the price paid for 

mailt: for the king and royal family. They 
. n nr- e.l v.:: i 1tu H. c ! .arg“ of the belt powdet 
u i-i a ..i...'J:u| le one <•( p/.au or deer fliot. At 
Axi.J. ai, .uid throng! .ait rll Spain, the manufac¬ 
ture o? barrels is not, as in thi:. and molt cither 
*.ou..vi.s,& I'.jiaratc: ('ranch of the gun-making bu- 
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finefs; but the fame workman makes and finifhcS 
every part of the piece. 

After the barrels of Madrid, thofe of Bultindui 
and St. Olabe at Placentia in Bifcay; and of Jean 
and Clement Pedroefteva, Eudal Pous, and Mar¬ 
tin Marcchal, at Barcelona, arc the molt efleem- 
ed; thefe ufually fell in Franee for eighty French 
livres, or three pounds ten {hillings llerling. 

Almofl all the barrels made at Madrid arc com- 
pofed of the old flutes of horfvs and mules, collec¬ 
ted for the purpofe. r J hey are all welded longitu¬ 
dinally ; but, inflead of being forged in one plate or 
piece, as in other countries, they are made, like 
the F.ng!i(h twilleJ barrels, in five or iix detached 
portions, which arc afterwards welded one to the 
end of another, two of them forming the breech, 
or reinforced part of the barrel. We may form 
fume idea of the very groat purity to which the 
iron is brought in the courfe of the operation, when, 
we are told, that to make a barrel, which, rough 
from the forgo, weighs only fix or feven pounds, 
they employ a mafs of mule-lhoe iron weighing 
from forty to forty-five pounds; fo that from 
thirty-four to thirty-eight pounds are loft in the 
heatings and hammerings it is made to undergo be¬ 
fore it is forged into a barrel. 

Notwithflanding the great reputation of the 
Spanifh barrels, however, they arc little ufed in 
France, and ftill lefs in England; their aukward 
form, and their great length and weight, being 
ft rung objections to them, clpecially fir.ee they have 
begun to make their pieces fovery fhort and light 
in thefe countries. And, from our own experience 
of the Spanifh barrels, we arc convinced, that the 
avidity with which they are fought after by fomc 
P« Ions, and the extragavant prices that are given 
for them, proceed more from a fancied than from 
any real fuperiority they poll cl's over thofe made 
in this country. 

The barrels of Lazaro Cominazzo, called, after 
the maker, Lazarini, were formerly celebrated 
throughout the greateft part of Europe. They 
were very long, and of a very finall caliber. Co- 
minazz.o lived at Brcfcia about a hundred and 
fifty years ago. He did not forge thefe barrels 
himfelf, but he finifhed them with great accuracy, 
and ornamented them in a very rich and elegant 
manner. At the time, however, when thefe bar¬ 
rels 
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fcls were in high eftimation, there were numerous 
counterfeits hearing the name and mark of Comi- 
nazzo; and it requires fume acquaintance with 
the genuine barrels not to be deceived by the fpu- 
rious ones. The true Lazarini are now to he 
found only in the rcjaditorics of the curious. 

The vanity of pofl'efling fjincthing that is An¬ 
gularly curious, the falfe idea that whatever is cx- 
pciifivc tnuft nec.-oarily he good, and lometimts, 
though rarely, the laudable d< fire of improvement, 
have all, i:i their ti: r: % .s, listen the caufes of a variety 
of experiments hei;*;*; made in ills- manufacture of 
barn!*. Mr. Fuller, of St. John-Street, Clerk- 
cnwell, vvhufe fupe-ior excellence in this branch 
deferves to he known by every fportfman, for 
many readms that might be {minted out, informs 
11 that he has wrought a great deal of Spaiiifh 
iron; tjiat It:. - has forged barrels from old feythes, 
Imm wire, from li.-niles, a:. ! a great many other 
articles fugged 1.J by the whim of his cuftomcrs; 
he has alio mad- bs reK with a lining of ft eel, and 
fumed others with a double lj.ir..! of ft.vj and 
iron ah -rnately; hut that, far a.» he can deter¬ 
mine from tliel ■ numerous tri.ib, the ftuh-iron 
wrought into a two led barrel is f.iperior to every 
other. Wherever lied \v.i- employed, he found 
that the I..T 1 e’ v.eillu.: welded n-'r bored lb per- 
f- ft i y as what it on alone was uf. d. 
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PROOFS of R ’RRF.LS. 

Thefe difter in ditte 1 cut countries. The Spa- 
Ti'ffl proof i-j a very lev-re one; but, as it is | 
made before tin barrel is t ied, it is not fatisfac- | 
fury. At the "va! marail’afl >ri;s oi' Sr. Mticnne j 
anl Or.ileiili.-, in 1 ranee, thete arc infpcclors 
appoinvd to fir that no barrels ate tent out of 
tin fe ; i.ict s, whether lor tin king’s ufe or for pub¬ 
lic fide, without being prowd. The firlt proof is 
made with a ball exactly fitting the caliber, and an 
ounce of powder. The fecond is made with the 
Cum* fi/.ed b . 11 , and half an ounce of powder. The 
reafon given for the Second proof is, that the full 
may have ft:..and the barrel lb much, though the 
injury be ran vifible, that it will not bear a Second 
tiial with a fuadler charge; and it Is laid there 
rcdl y at e i mu- :>i thefe barrels which ft and the firft 
ptoof, and ye! give way in tin fecond. 

The vi’.ial pi oof of the Paris bat ids is a double 


charge of powder and fhot; that is, two or two 
and a half drachms of powder, and two or two 
and a half ounces of fhot. The Englifh Tower 
proof, and that of the Whitechapel company', in¬ 
corporated by charter for proving of arms, are 
made with a ball of the caliber, and a charge of 
powder equal in weight to this ball: the proof is 
the fame for every fi/.e and fpecies of barrel, and 
not repeated. 

S tine gu'ifmiths p : |ue thcmfelves upon making 
their hart sis undergo a fl-eond proof; but, it is pro¬ 
per to observe, that, if a barrel bears any afligned 
proof, it will fijftain the fame Immediately after, 
with greater fafety than it did at tirft, as the me¬ 
tal, from being warmed by the tirft fir.*, expands 
more readily to the force of the fecond explofion. 

Motif, dc Mamiles, f; - akin3 of the proofs of 
barrellays, “ A ftronger proof titan ordinary 
might be made by ramming down at top of the 
powder, fix or eight indies of dry clay, in place of 
a double charge of lead. This is iometimes em¬ 
ploy. in p; vii;g puivs of ordnutuc, where, in- 
d i .diet, two ilct of clay is placed over 
t'l - ,Li,; \ whit h tiie whole force of the cxplo- 
£0:1 i: cx.rnJ cpfr: the piece.” We entirely a- 
prec \i ilh the ingenious ..uthor of La Chafle au 
jr’iui!, in the opinion, that die proof he mentions 
would be much fiior.r..*! than that which is ufuaiiy 
esv:, loved; to much ft longer, indeed, that we 00 
n-.; believe ana barni could withfland it, unleis 
t'uc clay were } at down in the lot deft manner poi- 
iibic. The lurdoit rocks are i urft afunder bv 


mean.-, cf dry day ftivnglc r..nr nod over the vov, - 
dcr that is j.l.av.i a! tne bottom i t a c\ line!; iv -ii 
ca\ itv made itt them; and wv c. 1 rainly cannot ex¬ 
pect tiiat a force iu.tr.cunt to read in piecas im- 
mcnle blocks ot :v. nite, can b. refuted by the 


comparatively trifling lircr.gtii and thickncb of a 
gun-barivi. 

C.IUSFS rf BURSTING. 

It may be lately aft'ertod, that a good barrel very 
ftlo-otn biirfls, imlefs it be dna.ged too highly, 01 
in an improper manner. Whenevri, for example, 
from fie ball n *t being rammed home, a tpe.ee is 
left between it and the powder, there is a great 
rilque of the barrel b.v.'.ing i.i i«ei"g di/elrarged. 
Wc lay a great tiupie, becaiuc. v. -o und:: th 
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circutnftanccs, it frequently happens that the bar¬ 
rel does not burft. If the ball Hops near to the 
powder, a very fmall windage is fuflicient to pre¬ 
vent this accident; and it is very rare that the ball 
touches the barrel in every part of its circumfe¬ 
rence, unlcfs it has been driven in by force with 
an iron ram-rod, in which cafe it moulds itfclf to 
the cavity, and blocks it up completely. Should 
this happen, the barrel, however ft rung it is, will 
burft, even when the fpace between the ball and 
the powder is but very inconuderable; and, the 
greater the fpace that intervenes, the more cer¬ 
tainly will this event take place. Mr. Robins, 
when {peaking of this matter, fays, M A moderate 
charge of powder, when it has expanded itfclf 
through the vacant fpace and reaches the ball, 
will, by the velocity' cae'.i part has acquired, accu¬ 
mulate itfclf behind the ball, and will thereby be 
condenf.-d prodigiously ; whence, if the barrel be 
not of an extraordinary ftrvngth in that part, it 
mu ft infallibly burft. The truth of this I haic 
experienced in a very good Tower mulqu-.-t, 
forged of very tough iron; fir, charging it with 
twelve penny-weights of powder, and placing the 
ball (loolely) fixtecn inches from the breech; on 
the firing of it, the part of the barrel juft behind 
the bullet was fwelled out to double its diameter, 
like a blown bladder, and two large pieces of two 
inches long were burft out of it.” 

The fame accident will often take place from the 
mouth of the piece being filled with earth or fnow, 
as fometimes happens when wc arc leaping a ditch 
with the muzzle of the piece pointed forwards; 
and, if in fuch cafes the barrel docs not burft, it is 
becaufe thefe foreign bodies flop it up but very 
loofely. For the fame reafon a barrel will cer¬ 
tainly burft, if bred when the muzzle is thruft in¬ 
to water but a very little depth below the furface; 
the refifiance given to the paflagc of the inflamed 
powder through the mouth of the piece lieing, in 
this call*, much greater than that afforded by the 
fidcs of the barrel. Except in the circuinftanccs 
mentioned, or in cafe of an overcharge, it is very 
rare that a band burfts. Whenever it happens 
independent of thefe, it is from a defect in the 
work, and that either the barrel has been imper¬ 
fectly welded, or that a deep flaw has taken place 
infome part of it; or laftly, that, through want of 
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care in the boring or filing, it is left of unequal 
thicknefs in its fidcs. The laft defedl is the mod 
common, especially in low-priced barrels; and, as 
pieces more frequently burft from it than from 
the other defects, it ought to he particularly 
guarded againfl. The elaflic fluid which is fet 
loofc by the inflammation of the |x>wdcr, and 
which endeavours to expand itfclf equally in every 
direction, being repelled by the ft l onger parts, 
acts with additional force againfl the weaker ones, 
and frequently burfts its way through them; which 
would not have been the cafe, had the fidcs been 
of the fame thicknefs and flrcngth, and not afford- 
| cd an equal repercuftion. The weukncfs of any 
: part of the barrel, derationed by the inequality of 
i the caliber, will ft ill more certainly be the cauie 
I of hurtling than that produced by the filing; bc- 
! caufL- the inflamed fluid, beingfuddcnly expanded 
j at the wider part, muft fuffer a compreifiou before 
1 it can pals onward, and the whole force is then ex¬ 
cited againfl the weak place; for gunpowder aits 
in the radii of a cede, and exerts the fame forca 
, on every part of the circumference of the circle. 

! The conclufion to be drawn fiom all this is, 

; that a thin and light barrel which is pel ft.ii ■ y up- 
1 right, that is, of equal thicknefs in every part of 
1 its circumference, is much lefs liable to burft than 
: one which is confiderat.ly thicker and heavier, but 
i which, from being badly filed or bored, is left of 
unequal flrcngth in its fidcs. 

In all that wc have hitherto laid upon the caufes 
of burfting, the bad quality of the iron has not 
been taken into account; and wc do not know any 
! means of infuring againfl thefe dcfcdls, whether 
j arifing from the badnefs of metal, or from the i»- 
} fufficiency of workmanfhip, except by purchafing 
from a gunfmith ofeftablifhed reputation, and giv¬ 
ing a good price for the piece. Hut by this we do 
not mean to fan&ion the pradliee of many of the 
gunfmiths in the fafhion of the day: wc are confi¬ 
dent in our opinion, that moil of their barrels arc 
made too thin; and it may fairly be doubted, whe¬ 
ther they have at all improved the quality of the 
metal. In fume experiments made with a barrel 
of the celebrated Lazaro Cominazzo, before-men¬ 
tioned, and which was five feet ten inches in 
length, and extremely thin, particularly towards 
die muzzle, it was obferved, that the barrel vi¬ 
brated 
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Mated fo much after die explosion of the charge, 
as to produce a whizzing or ringing found that 
might be heard to a confidcrable diftancc from the 
barrel. And yet this piece, notwithftanding its 
extreme thinnefs, was fired with very high charges. 
The iron appeared to be of an extraordinary fine 
quality, which goes to prove that the cohcfion of 
the particles of the metal is the force which refills 
that of the powder; and hence great advantage 
might be drawn to the manufadhire of barrels, from 
an accurate knowledge of the force of powder, and 
the velocity of the ball. For, thefe points being 
«»ncc determined, it might be known how flrong 
the barrel fhould be, by which all unneceflary 
wafle of metal might be (pared on the one hand, 
and all danger avoided on the other. For a force 
equal to that which impels the ball is excited on 
the infidc of the piece; and, if the barrel has not 
fiitRcii-nt il length to refill this force, it mud, of 
neceffity, burft. 

Of the RECOIL. 

'Fhe mod frequent caufc of excefs in the ic- 
«oi! is, the bore of the piece being wider at one 
place than another: for, although tin’s inequality be 
ii» (mail as to be imperceptible to the eve, the re- 
pulfc, which the expanding flame meets with when 
palling from the wider to the narrower part, ren¬ 
der.-. the recoil much greater than it would have 
Inen had the bore been perfectly cylindrical. It is 
on invariable law in mechanics, that action andic- 
aclion arc cqn.il; it follows, therefore, that, the 
weight of the piece being the fame, the recoil will 
bo in proportion to the quantity of the powder, 
and flu* weight of the ball or (hot; and that, with 
t.!u lame chaigc, the recoil will be in proportion 
to the weight of the piece: or, the lighter the piece, 
the greater, the recoil. 

In plainer language, the impelling force of the 
gimtxiwdei is the firit and mod fimplecaule of fire¬ 
arms recoiling; for this force afts equally on the 
breech of the piece and on the ball; fo that, if the 
piece and ball were of equal weight, and other cir- 
cumltancvs the fame, the piece would recoil with 
the £unc vcl >uty as that with which the bull iflucs 
out of .the piece. 

For the fame reaf »n, whatever retards the exit of 
a thc charge operate- like aw incfcafe of lead, and. 
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by confining the force of the cxplofion the more 
to the barrel, produces a greater recoil; hence 
partly it is, that in proportion as the barrel be¬ 
comes foul within by repeated firing, the recoil in- 
creafes. A piece wifi recoil, if, from the breech- 
plug being made too fhort, there remain fomc turns- 
of the ferew not filled up; thefe hollow’s, wherein 
a part of the powder is lodged, forming an obdade 
that confines and retards the cxplofion. A barrel 
mounted on a dock that is very drait, will recoil 
more than when mounted on a dock that is confi- 
dcrably bent, as the curvature frrves to break and 
deaden the force of the recoil: and, fometimes alfo, 
a fowling-piece will recoil from the (hooter apply¬ 
ing it improperly to his (houlder; for, if the butt 
is not applied clofely to the dtouldcr, or is applied 
fo as to be fupported only at a fingle point, the re¬ 
coil will be much more fenfibly felt than when the 
hollow of the butt embraces the (boulder, and is 
firmly fupported by the weight of the body. Guns 
are obforved to recoil more after being fired a num¬ 
ber of times than they did at the beginning. The 
matter, which is left upon the infidc of the barrel 
after the cxplofion, and which increafes on every 
difebarge, attracts moidurc very quickly; cfpcci- 
ally if the lldtpetre employed i:i the powder was 
not well purifieJ from the admixtures of common 
(ah which it contains in its rough date. This 
moidure becomes cniifidcrabic after a few dif- 
el-.arges, and, being formed into vapour by the 
hear during the cxplofion, adds its cxpar.five ef¬ 
fort to tliat of the hummed powder, and greatly iii- 
creafes die agitation and recoil. Owing to this 
caufc, probably, rather than to that before-mention¬ 
ed, arifes die recoil from fome turns of the breech- 
ferew not being filled up by the brcech-plug, and 
thereby affording a lodgment to moidurc. 

Among the variety of caulcs to which the cxcefo 
five recoil of pieces has been attributed, there is 
one w hich yet remains to be confiJered j this is, 
the touch-hole's being placed at fome d. dance from 
the brecch-plug, fo that the powder, inilead of be¬ 
ing fired at its fci.fe, is fireJ near the centre of the 
dlarge; whence, it is fail!, the recoil is increafed, 
and the force of the difeharge weakened, by the 
effort of die powder being exerted more uponthq 
breech than upon the ball or (hot. With this idea 
in view, fome gynfiniths form a channel or groove 
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in the breech-plug, as deep as the fecond or third 
turn of the {"crew; the touch-hole opens into this 
channel, and the powder is thereby fired at its very 
loiveft part; and-this, they affert, increafes die in¬ 
flammation and the force of the powder. That 
the diftance of die touch-hole from the breech, 
however, has very litde if any {hare in the in- 
creaft* of the recoil, we {hall prove in the moft fa- 
lisfactorv manner from experiments made ptirpofc- 
Iv to determine this matter. As to the idea, that 
the force of the diicharge is diminijbtd by the /«- 
. creaft of the recoil, it is too abfiml to require dif- 
cuiiion: the force exerted by the jwwder upon the 
breech, is always equal to that which it exerts up¬ 
on the ball or {hot; fo that, if there be nothing in 
die haul that retards the exit of the hall, an in- 
crcafc i the recoil will be always attended with an 
iiicrt-afe in the force of the difehurge. 

"The following experiments were made by Monf. 
Lc Clcrc, -who was gunfmith to the late king of i 
France, and well informed upon every fubjc« 5 l that ; 
relates to lus profeflion; they were communicated 
by him to Munf. dc Marollcs. 

Thcfe experiments were made with a barrel 
which wasdiirty French inches in length (nearly 
thirty-two Englifh mcafure), and w'cighcd, togc- j 
ther with the loaded plank upon which it was fix¬ 
ed, twenty-eight pounds. The barrel had four 
touch-holes which could be flopped with ferews. 
The charge confided of one drachm and twelve 
grains of powder from a royal manufactory, and of 
011c ounce eighteen grains of {hot called fmall 4. 
This was fired at a flteet of pajicr mcafuring twen¬ 
ty inches by fixtecn, French mcafurc, placed at 
the diftance of twenty-eight toifes, or nearly forty- 
five ordinary pares. 'I'he only difference was, that 
in the firft fet of experiments the wadding coniift- 
td of card-paper, and in the fecond of hat, both 
cut to fit the caliber. 

Had thefc trials been made with no other view 
than to determine the degree of recoil produced by 
the different fituation of the touch-hole, there would 
have been no ufc in marking the ilzc of the {hot, 
the diftance and dimenfions of the mark, and the 
number of grains thrown into it at each difeharge. 

It was, however, intended to try at the fame time, 
how far the equality of the difeharges could be de¬ 
pended upon, with regard to flic number of grains 
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that ftruck a given fpace; and we {hall have oeca- 
fion hereafter to make fomc remarks upon the re- 
fult of the trials in this refped. 

N. B. The French fbpt is three quarters of an 
inch longer than flic Englifh foot, and the French 
inch is divided into twelve lines. 

Wc have thought it better to inform the reader 
of this, and leave the table as it is thin make anv 
fractions in the numbers by reducing it to Englifh 
mcafure. 
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From thcfe experiments it appears that, with 
regard to the recoil, the diftance of the touch-hole 
from the breech is of little importance. Tf • only 
circumftance, therefore, to be attended to .11 its 
fituation, is that it be not placed quitefdofe to 

the 
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the brecch-plug; for, although that part of the bar¬ 
rel where the powder is lodged, dirties much lefs 
than a few inches farther forward, yet the touch- 
hole, when clofe to the brecch-plug, is found to be 
more frequently (lopped up than when fituated a- 
bout a quarter of an inch from it. 

Of the RANGE of BARRELS. 

The iightnefs of fowling-pieces of a moderate 
length, and the cafe with which they are managed, 
are advantages lb obvious, and at the fame time fo 
crmfiderable, as to give them a general preference - 
at this time; but, as the circumftancesupon which 
only this preference ought to be relied are little 
known, it is not fufficient that their ufe is general, 
and daily increafing, unlcfs it be determined what 
arc the comparative excellencies and defers of long 
and fhort barrels, and it be thence (hewn whether 
lportfincn faaifice one advantage to gain another. 

. The generally-received opinion ujhmi this fub- 
ject i.', that, to obtain an increafc in the range, the 
barrel mull.not only be made longer than uiiul, 
but that the length and die diameter of the bore 
ought to bear a certain proportion to each other, 
and the charge of powder he fuited to this propor¬ 
tion ; becaule, as it is (aid, when the barrel is too ! 
“lhcu%. the ball or (hot quits it before it has re- ! 
reived the whole impulfc of the powdei; and, on I 
the other hand, when the barrel is too long, that , 
the powder is not only all inflamed, hut e\ en parti) 
cot limned, before the ball or (hot arrives at the 
mouth of the piece. 

The elallie fluid produced by the firing of gun¬ 
powder is fount!, by experiment, to occupy, wh. n 
cooled to the tomp> rat m e of the atniolj 'here, a 
fpacc two hundred and fii.t/.four tim-s greater 
than that taken up by the powder from which it 
was obtained. But from the heat generated du¬ 
ring the cxploflon, this elallie A dd is navluJ to 
upwards of four times its toimcr bulk. I he ex¬ 
pand vc force of tliis fluid, the: .lore, is, at the mo¬ 
ment of inflammation, one thoufand tim< s greater 
than tlut of common air, or, which is the fame, 
than the preflure of the atmnfpk.c; or, fuppofing 
the powder to have occupied tin. (bate of one cu¬ 
bic inch, its expanfive force, when iired, is equal 
to that which wuuld be exerted by one thoufand 
cubic inches of common air comprdicd into die 


fpace of one inch. As the velocity* with which 
the flame of gunpowder expands when uncom- 
prefled, is much greater than that with which the 
ball, or (hot, moves forward, the flame muft conti¬ 
nue to prefe upon the ball, and add to its velocity, 
until it quits the mouth of the piece. This pref- 
fure, however, becomes left and lefs, as the hall 
proceeds, and ccafcs entirely when it leaves the 
muzzle, in confcquence of the flame being then 
allowed to expand irl’Jf laterally. Thus, for ex¬ 
ample, if the charge of powder takes up one inch 
of the barrel, and the whole length of the barrel be 
thirty inches, then, when the ball arrives at the 
muzzle of the piece, the inflamed powder (whole 
expanfive effort is in proportion to the fmallneft of 
die fpace it occupies) extends through thirty times 
the fpace it did when the ball began to move, and 
confequently prefles forward with but onc-thirtieth 
part the force it poftMled at firft. Moreover, al¬ 
though the velocity of the bullet is continually in- 
creafed by this prcffu r c of inflamed powder, its ac¬ 
celeration becomes lefs and left as it proceeds 
through the barrel; for, befides that the quantity 
of the preflure diminiflics as the flames expands, 
the bullet, continuing to move fader and fader, mud 
receive continually Lft and left addition of ini— 
puli’e from the flame prefling behind it. Hence, if 
two pieces of the lame bore, but of different lengths, 
are chuigad with die Cune quantity of powder, the 
the longer piece will, ftiicHy fpeaking, communi¬ 
cate the greater velocity and force to its ball, or 
(h it. But as the inflammation of the powder has 
been (hewn to be nearly inftantancous, and as the 
increale of acceleration, which the ball or lhot re¬ 
ceives after the fii ft impuKe of the powder upon 
it, is not very confidcrable; it follows that the 
force with which two barrels of the fame bore, 
and with the lame charge, throw their ball or 
(hot, will be nearly the fame, unlcft their lengths 
be extremely dil'pro|H>rtionatc. 

To prove this, we (hall quote what is laid by 
that able mathematician and engineer, the late Mr. 
Benjamin Robins, to whole work we are indebted 
for much valuable information. u If a mufquet 
barrel, of the common length and bore, be fired 
with a k-aden bullet and half its weight of powder, 
and if thefame barrel be afterwards (hortened onc- 
hoify and fired with the fiunc charge, the velocity 

of 
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of the bullet in this foortened barrel will be about 
onc-fixth lefs than what it was when the barrel 
was entire; and if, inftead of (hortening the bar¬ 
rel, it be incrcafed to twice its ufual length (when 
it will be near eight feet long), the velocity of the 
bullet will not hereby be augmented more than 
one-eighth part. And the greater the length of 
the barrel is in proportion to the diameter of the 
bullet, and the fmaller the quantity of powder, the 
more inconfidcrable will thefe alterations of velo¬ 
city be.” 

When the allowances which Mr. Robins here 
takes notice of arc made in the proportion re¬ 
quired for fowling-pieces, the rcfult will be found 
to correspond exactly with the experiments which I 
we have repeatedly made, with every pofliblc at¬ 
tention to accuracy. We have, at different times, 
compared barrels of all the intermediate lengths be¬ 
tween twenty-eight and forty inches, and of nearly 
the (ame caliber; and thefc trials were made both 
by firing the pieces from the (houlder, and from a 
firm block, at an equal diftancc, and with equal 
weights of the fame powder and of tie fame foot. 

To avoid every poffibility of error, the quires 
of paper at which we fired, were fixed againfl 
planks, inftead of being placed againft a wall. 
From thefe trials, frequently repeated, we found 
that the foot pierced an equal number of foeets, 
whether it was fired from a barrel of 2$, 30, 32, 
34,36, 38, or 40, inches in length. Nay mure, we 
have compared two barrels of the fame caliber, but 
one of them thirty-three and the other fixty-fix | 
inches long, by repeatedly firing them, in the fame 
manner as the others, at different diftanccs from 
forty-five to one hundred paces, and the refults ] 
have always been the fame, i. e. the barrel «>f thirty- ! 
three inches drove its foot through as many (beets J 
of paper as that of fixty-fix did. The conclefion 
from all this is tliat the difference of ten inches in 
tlie length of the barrel, which leans to be more 
than is ever infifted upon among fportfmen, pro¬ 
duces no fallible difference in the range of the 
piece; and therefore, that every one may pleafe 
himfclf in the length of his barrel, without cither 
detriment or advantage to the range. 

The circumftance of a duck-gun killing at a 
greater diftance than a fowling-piece, is not owing 
to its. length, but^its greatw* weight and ihick- 
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net's, allowing the charge of powder to be doubled, 
trebled, or even quadrupled; which cannot be 
done in a fowling-piece, though ftrongly rein¬ 
forced. For a barrel of five or fix feet, fuch as 
that of a common duck-gun, weighing five or fix 
pounds, and the whole piece twelve or thirteen 
pounds, may be fired with a very large charge, 
without recoiling, fo much as to hurt the (hooter, 
its weight being fufficient to refift the violent im- 
pulfc occafioncd by the incrcafe of the powder. 
But in a fowling-piece of three-feet barrel, fuf- 
fieienily ftrong to withftand fuch a charge, and 
whofe weight all together docs not exceed five or 
fix pounds, the recoil would be infupportablc. Be- 
fides, they not only double or treble the powder in 
a duck -gun, but they put in a much greater quan¬ 
tity of (hot than is ever employed in a fowling- 
piece. Duck-guns arc generally bent a little up¬ 
wards near the muzzle, which, the gunfniiths fay, 
makes them throw their foot farther than if they 
were perfectly ftrait. To obtain, therefore, front 
a piece of the ordinary length, the lime effects as 
from a duck-gun, nothing more, perhaps, is nr- 
cefiary than to have the barrel liiiliciently ft mug to 
admit of the charge being doubled or trebled as re¬ 
quired, and the whole piece heavy enough to tin¬ 
der the recoil fupportable. We may here ubierve, 
however, that an inctvife of the powder above the 
charge generally ufed, docs not produce a propor¬ 
tional incrcafe of range in the ball or (hut; thus a 
double charge of powder will r.ot throw the bell or 
foot twice the diftancc, nor a treble charge to three 
times the dilianas, the fingle charge 
arifes from the great rcfiftancc given by the air in 
the motion of the ball or foot, and which is proved 
t i be fourfold if the velocity be doubled, and nine¬ 
fold when it is trebled by an incrcafe of powder; 
fur the refiftancc of the air is not proportional t» 
die velocity itfelf, but only to the fquarc of the 
velocity. Thus Bernoulli, a profcllor in Bali!, 
difeovered from experiment that a bail which, be¬ 
ing fired, afeended only f-ven thotifand eight hun¬ 
dred and nineteen feet in the air, would afeend 
fifty-eight thuuland (even hundred and fifty feet in 
vacuo. Still we may lately infer, th.it, if the ac¬ 
tion of the powder is not diminiihed by ciieuin- 
itances of del' it in the formation of the barrel, the 
greater the force cf the powder, the greater mult 

be 
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be the velocity of the ball. So great is the change 
in opinion of late, with regard to the proper 
length for gun-barrels, that many gunfmiths will 
now tell us, that fhort barrels carry farther than 
long ones; and the rcafon they give for this, is, 
the greater friction of the ball or fhot in palling 
through a long barrel, by which their velocity is 
retarded and their force diminilhed. If the barrel 
be fu long that the additional impiilfr which the 
ball or (hot is continually receiving in its pafiage 
becomes lefs than the fri&ion between them and 
the fidcs of the caliber, then, indeed, the barrel by 
being fhortened will Ihoot with more force: but, 
as the length of barrel required to produce this ef¬ 
fect is valllv greater than can ever be employed 
for any purpufe, the objection does not hold. And 
i: feems clear, that a piece may be made fo long, 
that it will not throw a ball with fo great a velo¬ 
city as one that is co.diderably fhorter; and the 
icalon of this dccri-ale of velocity may be, that in 
very long pieces the inercafeofthe counterprcilure 
of tiie external air in the cylinder may greatly ex¬ 
ceed the force of the powder, and that the elaftic 
fluid g. iterated by the cxplolion of the powder is 
conflow!*/ elaiping whilfl the ball pafl’cs along the 
cylinder, which it not only does at the touch-hole, 
but alio between the ball and the fidcs of the bar¬ 
rel ; and hence may be inferred the necellity of 
touch-holes which do not prime of ihcmlelves, and 
of wadding that Hoys the barrel hermetically. 

Having thrown every light upon this quefiion 
that is ncceilary to determine us in our choice of 
the length, it will, perhaps, be expected that we 
give our opinion, what length of bane! is bell cal¬ 
culated for general ufe. The barrel* which arc 
found to anlwer bell for every purpolc, are from 
thiity-twoto thirty-eight inches; and whether we 
coufult the appearance of the piece, its lightiiels, 
or the cafe with which it is managed, we believe* 
that a barrel not exceeding the one, or below the 
other, of thefe numbers, is the moll eligible. We 
know that many of thd falhion.ible gunfmidis pique 
ihemfelvcs on the proportion they give to the dif¬ 
ferent parts of their fowling-pieces, and thence de¬ 
duce a l’upei iority over their cotcnijroraries in favour 
of their own: to us it appears that the beauty of thole 
proportions is more attended to, than any good rea- 
fon why thc*y are made fo rather than otherwiic. 

No. 38. 


Of the CAUSES of SCATTERING tbs 
SHOT. 

From the prejudices which obtain fo generally 
among fportfmen and gunfmiths, rc-fpefting the foot 
of fowling-picccs, it is very natural to fuppnfe, 
that a variety of incans have been fought after and 
pratlifed, in order to remedy this real or pretended 
effect of fcattcring the charge. Mr. de Marolles 
mentions fevcral methods employed for this pur- 
pofe, none of which, however, appear to be prac- 
tiled in England. C)nc of the methods he de- 
fe: ibes is as follows: An iron or wooden mandril, 
fitted to the caliber, is furnifhed at one end with 
finall files, which are cut tranfverfeley only; this 
infixument being introduced into the barrel is turn¬ 
ed round by means of a crofs-handlc, and forms a 
great number of fuperficial fcratches in the metal, 
by which, they pretend, the dcfe£t of fcattcring the 
fhot is remedied. One obvious cfFc£l of this ope¬ 
ration, is, that of deftroying the fmoothnefs of die 
barrel within, and thereby rendering it liable to 
dirty the (boner; but we cannot conceive how the 
fhot fhould be thrown defer by having the fric¬ 
tion incrcafed between it and the fidcs of die cali¬ 
ber; and that this will be the cafe, is evident, from 
a rough barrel being always found leaded conlider- 
ably after every difehargv. Some make the barrel 
wider for three or four inches at the muzzle; and 
this bell-mouthed form is of very ancient date. 

Efpinar, whole treadle has been already men¬ 
tioned, fays, lie has generally found this fuccecd 
in making barrels throw their fhot defer. Were 
this true, we fhoulu expect to find iliis form of the 
barrel more generally ul’.-d than it is at prefair, 
and not hear fo many complaints among l’portihicn 
about their pieces. 

When we confider that the grains of fhot which 
are in a&ual contact with the l'ules of the barrel 
compoic upward* of half" the charge, wo cannot be 
furpriled if enlarging the furfacc of the caliber at 
} the muzzle, and thereby incrcafingihc number of 
j graiiis that touch ir, will tend to make the lhot be 
! fcattered more widely. Efpinar fays, that the fault 
j of fcattcring the fhot is not owing to the hand of 
the workman, the barrels of the bell mafia s being 
equally fubject to it as thofc of other;. He is of 
' opinion, diat it aril'es from die different quality of 
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the iron compofing the fevcral portions of ’he bar¬ 
rel. Thus, he (ays, it may liappen that the rein¬ 
forced part is formed of iron which is hauler, and 
clofer in the grain, than that forming the fore part 
of the barrel; in conicquencc of which, and alio 
from the fore part being (b much thinner, the lat¬ 
ter is the morediaken by the powder, and by that 
means produces a difperfion of the (hot. He there¬ 
fore pretends, that widening the muzzle in the 
manner already fpoken of, by facilitating the ex- 
plofioM, dimini(hes the force of the powder upon 
this part, aaJ caufcs the fliot to be thrown more 
dc-f.-ly together. 

This opinion of Elpinar, however, not only ap¬ 
pears ablurd in itfelf, but there is not even the 
fmallcft ground lor it in the greater number of in- 
fiances; the barrels whic h are forged in fjparatc 
pieces being very few i aleeJ, comparcil with thole i 
that arc forged in a (ingle piece, and are conic- j 
oucntlv of the fame quality throughout: nor does it 
appear that the former are more liable to the fault . 
in quell ion than the latter are. 

Some gunfmiths, fays Monf. de Maroiles, pre- , 
tend, that a barrel, in order to throw its lhot clole- 
ly, ought to have a caliber narrower in the middle 
than at either brcich or muzzle; whilfi otheis, 
again, infift that the caliber ought to contract gra¬ 
dually from the breech to the muzzle. With re- 
fpccl to thefe contrivances, however, we (hJI only 
obferve, that they both admirably calculated r> 
make the piece recoil, if not to burfi it. 

Of all thefe contrivances, not one appears cal¬ 
culated to anf.ver the end for which it was pro- 
pofed. The greater number of gunfmiths are lcn- 
fiblc of this, and therefore very feldom pratlile 
them, uiilefs to indulge the whim of their cuftom- 
ers. As far as our rcafon and experience are fuf- 
fieientfor enabling us to determine upon the nut¬ 
ter, we would reject all the expedients rlxit have 
been hitherto propofid, and give a decided prefer¬ 
ence to the barrels as they arc ufually made, i. c. 
to thofe whole caliber is very fmooth and perfectly 
cylindrical throughout. Barrels of this kind have 
long fupported their credit among the beft fportf- 
men, whilfi the pretended improvements have all 
experienced but a very temporary reputation, and 
are now alinofi entirely neglected. Would fpnrtf- 
men only forbear to determine upon the met its or 


defefis of their pieces, until they had given them 
a patient and impartial trial, by varying the quan¬ 
tity of powder and (hot in different ways; we are 
inclined to think there would be fewer complaints 
made of the modern fowling-pieces. The chief 
(burce of error appears to be, that of overcharging. 
Every barrel, according to its caliber and weight, 
has a certain quantity of lead, and a fuitable one 
of powder, which will be attended with greater 
certainty and effedt than any others; and thefe 
muft be determined by repeated trials. If we in- 
creafe the cpiantiry of (hot above this, we leflen th<- 
force of dilchargc, and at the fame time incrcale 
the recoil: and, if we increafe th ■ charge of p ,\v- 
der, that of the (hot remaining the fame, wc allo 
increafe the recoil, and difpcrfe the (hot much more 
that! before. In every fpecies of tire-arms, large 
charges of powder are found to difperfc the (hot 
very much, whilfi with (mailer charges than are 
generally employed it is thrown more fie.idily and 
clofelv. If the object, therefore, which we a:e 
about to file at, be at too great a diilamv for the 
fliot to take effect, and it happens th.a*. we cannot 
approach nearer to it, we ought r.ol to I: cre.P.e 
the quantity of powder with a \ ie\v to the (hot be¬ 
ing thereby thrown father, as, by fo doing, the in- 
creafeof the range will be very tiifling, whilfi the 
difperfion of the fliot will be greatly incrcafvd. 
The only expedient in this cafe, K, to employ (hot 
f;f a larger li/e, the quantity of it, and of the pow¬ 
der, being kept the fame as has been already found 
! lu ft l’uited to the piece. 

! Wc cannot venture to determine vshatdegr •: : f 
' clolenefs or difperfion in the (hot will cnjitlc any 
j piece to the name of a good or a bad one; but 
would obferve, that if a fowling-piece, charg' d 
| with an ounce of No. 2. patent-fliot, and a drachm 
: of powder, throws fixty grains into a (hect of 
! paper eighteen inches by twenty-four, at the dil- 
■ tancc of fifty paces, wc may confidcr it as very 
! capital, although thefe arc only about one-thud of 
the charge! and that the fame piece, continuing to 
be fired at the fame mark and difiance, will not, in 
the mean of tour or five fucccflive difidmrg.s, 
throw thirty-fix grains into the paper; in (hurt, 
that, when due attention is paid to finding the fuit¬ 
able quantity of powder and of (hot, one piece 
will pci form nearly us well as another. 


Of 
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Of RIFLE BARRELS. 


It has been found that the flight of balls, both 
from cannon and fmall-arms, is liable to very con- 
fldcrablc variations; and that the piece, nofwith- 
ftanding it was firmly fixed, and fired with the fame 
weight of powder, fometimes threw the ball to the 
right, fometimes to the left, fometimes above, and 
at other times below, the marl:. It has alfo been 
obferved, that the degree of dcfle&ion inercafes in 
much greater proportion than the diftance of the 
object fired at: thus, at double the diftance, the 
deflection of the ball from die line on which the 
piece is pointed is confidcrably more than double, 
and at treble the diftance more than treble, what 
it was in the firft. Air. Robins (ccured a mufquet 
barrel upon a block of wood, and firing it with a 
bail, at a board of a foot fquarc, fixty yards diftanr, 
found that it milled the board only once in fix urn 
fucc«. Hive difclu.rgcs ; yet, when fired with r. (mai¬ 
ler ihargc, at the diftance of leven hundred and 
fixty yards, it fometimes threw the ball one hun¬ 
dred yards to the right, and at other times one hun¬ 
dred to the left, i f the line it was pointed in. The 
direction upwards and downwards alfo was found 
equally uncertain, the ball iometiniis bending lb 
much downwards ;.s to fall two hundred yards 
fliort of its range at other times. Yet the niceft 
examination could not difeover that the barrel had 
ftarted in the haft from the pnfition in which it ' 
was firft fixed. 

It is impuUibh* to fit a ball f-> accurately to any 
plain piece, but that it wd! tub mote againft one 
fide of the barrel than another, in its palfiige 
through it. Whatever lide, therefore, it rubs a- 
gainft on its quitting tlie muzzle, it will acquire a 
whirling motion towards that lide, and will be 
found to bend the line t.f it?, flight in the fame di¬ 
rection, whether it be to the right or the k ft, up¬ 
wards, downwards, or obliquely. 'l itis deflection 
from a ftrait line, utiles from the rcliftancc which ] 
the air gives to the flight ot the bullet, it being 
greateft on that fide where the whirling motion 
confpircs with the progrcifiie one, and I-aft on 
that fide where it is oppofed to it: tint*-, if the hail, 
in its paflugc out, rubs againft the lei; fide i f the 
barrel, it will whirl towards that fide; and, as the 
tight fide of the ball will therefore turn up againft 
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the air during its flight, the refiftance of the air 
will become greateft on the right fide, and the ball 
be forced away to the left, which was the direc¬ 
tion it whirled in. If the axis, round which the 
ball whirls, preferred its pofition during the whole 
of the flight, the deflection would be in the lame 
direction from the one end of the track to the other. 
But, from accidents that are unavoidable, the axis 
of the whirl frequently changes its pnfition feveral 
times during the flight; f:> that the ball, inftead of 
bending its courfe uniformly in the lame direc¬ 
tion, often deferibes a track that is varioufly con¬ 
torted. So great, however, is the tendency of the 
ball to deflect itfelf towards the fide it rubs againft, 
that although, when fired out of a barrel that is 
bent towards the left hand, it will be thrown from 
the piece in the direction of tht bend, yet as the ball 
in this cafe will be forced to rub againft the right 
fide of the muzzle, and thus turn its left fide up 
againft the air; fo it will be found to alter its 
courle during the flight, and hend away towards 
the right hand, fo as to fail a confiderablc way to 
the tight of the line in which the piece was pointed. 
From what has been faid, it will readily appear, 
that ihcfe variations w.li be more frequent and 
confiileralne when the ball runs very loofe in the 
piece; or when, from any roughn.-fs on its lurface, 
or on the infuicof the barrel, a confiJerabJe degree 
of f: idtion takes place between them. Willi a view 
to p'event friction, it has been propofcd to greafe 
the ball; hut this will be e>f little for vice. All that 
can bo done in a plain barrel, is, to have the balls 
call very folid and true, and afterwards milled in 
the feme manner as is now practic'd upon Ibot: the 
barrel alfo fliould be very f.uooth on the infide, 
and the ball fit it very accurately, lb as to leave 
le ite'elv any windage. And vet, with the help of 
all tin ft, it will ft ill be very difficult to prevent it 
altogether; for gravity will conftantly act, antifric¬ 
tion on the under fide will naturally be occasioned 
by the weight of the ball 

From confideriiig the caufos of this aberration i:i 
the flight of bullets, it will be pretty evident, that 
the only m^ans of correcting it is by preventing 
the lv.U from t ubbing more againft one fide of the 
barrel than another in palling through it; and by 
ftvina to the bullet a motion, which will counter- 
act e\try accidental one, and preferve its d.r.e- 
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tion by making refiftancc of the air upon its fbrc the powder, by means of an iron rammer, {truck 

part continue the fane in every part of the flight. with a mallet, whereby that zone of the ball which 

The contrivance for this purpofe is termed rifling, is in contact with the fides of the barrel, becomes 

and confifts in forming upon the inftde of barrels, indented all round, and is moulded to the form of 

a number of furrows either in a ftrait or fpiral di- the rifles. When the piece is fired, the prnjec- 


reftion; Into thefc the ball is moulded, and any 
rolling motion along the fides of the barrel, in its 
pafiage out, thereby prevented. Barrels of this 
conftruftion have been in ufe upon the continent 
lince the middle of the 16th century, but were little 
known, and ftill lefs employed, in England, until 
within thefe fifty years. The fpiral rifled barrels, 
however, have entirely fuperfeded the ftrait rifled 
ones, becaufe, although the latter prevented the 
rolling motion of the ball that takes place in a 
plain barrel, yet they do not communicate any 
other motion, that could ferve to correct the vari- 
-ations that may occur during the flight. 

The furrows, or channels, which arc termed the 
-rifles, vary in number according to the fancy of 
the workman, or that of the purchafcr, but arc 
never left than fix, or more than twelve, in a com- 
mon-fized piece. Their depth is equally fuhjcift 
to variation; but the breadth of the furrows and of 
the threads is generally the fame. In fomc pieces, 
the fpirah make a half turn, in others three-fourths, 
and in others, again, an entire revolution in the 
length of the barrel: an entire revolution, how¬ 
ever, is the moft common; though, from the great 
difference in the length of rifle barrels, there fhould 
be fome ftandard afligned for the obliquity of the 
fpiral. There is, without doubt, a certain obliquity 
of the fpirals which would communicate a rotary 
motion to the ball, fuffieient to correct any aber¬ 
ration in its flight; and this might be determined 
by comparing the effects of a number of pieces, 
that differed only in the obliquity of the rifles. 
Barrels intended to be rifled are previoufly bored 
and fmoothed within, in the manner already de- 
feribed: they are, however, forged as much thicker 
than plain barrels as the depth of the rifles; for, 
although the threads of the fpiral add to the weight 
of the barrel, they do not increafe its ftrenglh in 
the Icaft, with regard to the force exerted upon it 
by the powder. 

Thefe pieces arc charged in various ways. In 
general, the ball, which is fomewhat larger than 
the caliber before it was rifled, is driven down to 


tions of the bail which fill the rifles, being obliged 
to follow the fwccp of the fpiral, the hall thereby 
acquires a rotary motion u|K>n an axis that corrc- 
fponds with the line of its dire&ion; fo that the 
fide of the bullet which lay fbremoft in the barrel, 
continues foremoft during the whole of the flight. 
By this means the rcftftance of the air is op}x»fed 
directly to the bullet’s progrets, and not exerted 
more againft one part than another of that fide 
which moves foremoft; and accordingly the bullet 
preferves the line of its direction with very great 
fteadinefs. 

It appears that neither the inventors of fpiral 
rifle barrels, nor the perfons who firft ufed than, 
were at all acquainted with the principles ujxin 
which they produced their effects. Some were of 
opinion, that, owing to the ball not polling out fo 
quickly as out of a plain barrel, die powder was 
more completely inflamed, and thereby exerted a 
greater force upon it. Others, and thefc by far 
the greater number, thought that the hall, by com¬ 
bining the rotary with the progreflive motion, 
did, as it were, bore the air; thereby flying much 
farther, and penetrating folid bodies to a greater 
depth, than when difch?rged from a plain barrel. 
But Robins afllrls, that as the bulk-t meets with a 
greater refiftancc in its paflage through a rifled 
barrel than through a plain one; fo neither its 
velocity, nor thcdiftancc to which it is thrown, is 
fo great when fired from the former as when fired 
from the latter: and this difference will be very re¬ 
markable if the rifles be deep, and the ball fills 
them up completely; the friction, in that cafe, 
bearing a confiderable pro|x>rtion to'the force of 
the powder. For the £:nu* reafon, he fays that 
barrels which are newly rifled, and, coiifcqucntly, 
fomewhat rough within, do not dtrow their balls 
fo far as they will be found to do after being ufed 
for fome time, and thereby rendered fmoother; 
and, that the miflakc of thofe who fuppofed that 
rifle barrels threw their ball to a greater diftance 
than plain barrels did, arofe from their finding 
that, with the former, they could hit a mark at 

three 
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three or Tour times die di fiance they could do with 
a plain barrel. 

Befidcs the method of loading a rifle-barrel guu, 
by driving down the ball with an iron rammer, 
there arc feveral others which we (hall mention. 
In Germany they fomcrimes charge them in the 
following manner: a piece of thin leather nr fuf- 
tian is cut into a circular (hape, and f<> large as to 
cover a little more than half of die ball; this pie ce 
is then greafed on one fide, and, being placed over 
the muzzle, the ball is laid upon it, and both thrufl 
down together; by this means the leather or fullian 
enters into the rifles, and the bullet, being firmly em¬ 
braced by it, acquires the proper rotary motion in 
its paflagc through the barrel. If this method be 
equally effectual, it is certainly much more eafy 
and ex|ieditious than that already deferibed. Some 
of the old pieces of this condru&ion were charged 
by taking out the breech every time; and, we are 
informed, that the pieces ufedby thcHeilian yagers 
are charged the fame as the common frrcw-barrel 
piflols. By far themoft expeditious way of charging 
rifled pieces, however, is, by means of an ingeni¬ 
ous contrivance which now generally goes under 
the name of Fergufbn’s rifle-barrel, from its hav¬ 
ing been employed by Major Fergufon’s corps of 
rifle-men during the laft American war. In thefe 
pieces, there is an opening on the upper part of the 
barrel, and dofc to die breech, which is large 
enough to admit the ball. This opening is filled by 
a rifuig ferew which pafli-s up from the lower fide 
of the barrel, and has its threads cut with fo little 
obliquity, that, when ferewed up clofe, a half-turn 
(inks the top of it down to a level with the lower 
(idc of the caliber. The ball, being put into the 
opening above, runs forward a little way; the 
powder is then poured in fo as to fill up the re¬ 
mainder of the cavity, and a half-round turn brings 
the ferew up again, cuts oft' any fuperfluous pow¬ 
der, and doles up the opening through which the 
ball and powder were put. The chamber where 
the charge is lodged, is without rifles, and fomc- 
what wider than the reft of the bore, fo as to ad¬ 
mit a ball that will not pafs out of the barrel with¬ 
out taking on the figure of the rifles, and acquiring 
the rotary motion when difeharged. The only 
advantage of this contrivance, is, die eafe and ex¬ 
pedition with which the piece can be charged, and 
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which are even much greater than in a plain bar¬ 
rel. For, when the ball is forced through the rifles 
by die effort of the powder, the friction mull be 
confidcrably more than when it is moulded to them 
in the ramming down. It appears, however, that 
in whatever way the piece is charged, this fridioit 
might be much diminifhed, by making the clum- 
nds or furrows very broad in proportion to the 
breadth of the threads, and, inflcad of leaving the 
latter flat on the top, to have them terminating in 
a (harp edge, whereby they would cut caflly into 
the hall. This would alto ferve to leflcn the ad¬ 
ditional quantity of metal in the barrel, which, as 
the rifles are now formed, beats a very confider- 
able proportion to the weight of the whole piece. 
The depth of the rifles, Iikcwifc, need not be greats 
as a very flight hold of the ball is fufficient to com¬ 
municate the dciired motion: deep rifles are parti¬ 
cularly detrimental when the piece is charged at 
the breech; fur, if the ball be large enough to fill 
them up entirely, the rufiftancc, and, confequcnt- 
1y, the recoil, will be very great; and, if it does 
not fill the rifles there will be fo much windage^ 
that aconfidcrable |x>rtion of die flame will cfcape 
pad it, and the force of the difeharge be thereby 
greatly lcfll-ned. 

To render rifle-barrels as complete as partible, 
we (hould endeavour, by every means in our 
power, to diminifli the friCtion between the bullet 
and the (ides of the barrel. We have already men¬ 
tioned forne alterations which wc think would con¬ 
duce to this. The turns of the fpiral being ex- 
a£lly parallel to each other, and both the threads 
and die furrows being made perfectly fmooth, are 
circumftanccs abfolutely cflential to perfection; as 
thereby the bullet, what once pat in modem, will 
pafs through the barrel with very litdc friCtion. 
The mod accurate method of afeertaining this «» 
by pouring melted lead into the barrel fo as to 
form a cylinder of two or three inches in length, 
and which is cxaCtly fitted to one portion qf the 
caliber: if this cylinder, when moved a litdc, paf- 
fes without flop 01 difficulty from one end of the 
barrel to the other, by being pufiicd gently, the 
rifling may be pronounced very exaCl. The lame 
thing may be tried writh a plug or ball of lead, 
driven into one end of die barrel fo as to fill the 
rifles and pufhed forward with the ram-rod. 

> From 
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From die imperfect manner in which any in- 
flrument works in a fpiral direction within the bar¬ 
rel, the furrows are generally left wry rough; and 
hence rifled pieces arc found to throw their ball to 
a greater dillance, though with equal accuracy, 
after being ufed for fume time, and dwrebv having 
the bottom of the furrows, and edges of the threads, 
worn fmooth. Thcfe might be rendered fmooth at 
firft, by means of a plug of lead or pewter, made to 
fit the rifles, being fixed to an iron rod, and 
wrought back words and forwards in the barrel 
with fine emery and oil: or the leaden plug might 
be employed as a pattern to form one of brafs or 
ileel bv, for the fame purpofe. 

As the pieces which arc charged at the breech 
ate confidcrably dearer than the others, and, ex¬ 
cepting the ex|K-dition with which they can be 
charged, are really inferior to thofc charged at the 
muzzle; we are of opinion, tint the latter might, 
by a very fimplc means, be rendered equally ler- 
viceablc with the former. This is nothing more 
than having the halls call with projections that an- 
fwer to the rifles; which may be done with great 
cafe and accuracy by making corrcfponding hol¬ 
lows round a zone of the bullet-mould: by this the 
ball may be fitted fu accurately to the rifles, as to 
leave fearccly any windage; whilft the trillion will 
be Ids than it is cither when the ball is put in at 
the breech, or forced in by the muzzle. 

In treating of the caufes of aberration in the 
flight of balls, we have fuppofed the air to be per¬ 
fectly ft ill; it being evident, that the force of the 
wind will affe£l balls confide rably, whether they 
are fired from a plain, or from a rifled, barrel; but, 
for the reafons already given, will affect the former 
in a much greater degree than the latter. 

Pieces intended for (hooting with ball, whether 
they be plain or rifled, ought to be of much more 
equal thickucfs, from foe breech to the muzzle, 
than thofc that are intended for (hot only. In every 
barrel, there is an undulating vibration communi¬ 
cated to the metal by foe explofion. This is moft 
remarkable in a thin-barrel, and when the charge is 
great; and may be rendered very evident by tbcfol- 
lowing eafy experiment: Take a piece of fine ftecl 
of iron-wire, that is tempered fo as not to ft retch 
readily; pais it once round the thin-part of thebar¬ 
rel, and twiff it tight. The piece being then 
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charged and fired, the wire will he found burft a. 
funder, or confidcrably untwiilcd. It is evident, 
that fuch a degree of vibration in the barrel mu ft 
have an effect upon the ball in its pafiage through 
it; and that the only means of preventing it, is, 

| by having an additional quantity of metal in the 
barrel, and especially in the fore part of it. The 
! fame circumftance certainly obtains, though in a 
! much lefs degree, in fowling-pieces; and, on this 
account, as well as on that of the recoil, a barrel 
which is ftrong enough to withftand any charge 
that is required, may yet have too finall a quantity 
of metal in it. 

Having now fully explained foe principles up¬ 
on which rifle-barrels produce their effects, our 
readers wilt be prepared to confidcr how for foe 
ftrait rifling can he ufeful when employed for foot. 
Thcfe pieces are laid to be very common in Ger¬ 
many, and are ufed by a few perfons in this coun¬ 
try ; though we underftand that the greater num¬ 
ber even of thcfe few are now lefs partial to them 
than they were at firft. If the divergency of foot 
ariics from tlie fame caufc as that of ball, viz. 
from acquiring a whirling motion to one fide or 
other by rulftiiug againft the itdes of the piece, it 
is evident dial rifling foe barrel can have no ten¬ 
dency to prevent this. For let it be granted, that 
foe channels or flutings within are fcmicircuiar, 
and diat the foot is exactly adapted to thcfe (two 
circumftances faid to be ncccllary to the perfec¬ 
tion of thefc pieces}, it cannot be imagined that 
grains will acquire lefs of the rolling motion in 
palling along thcfe flutings, than in polling along 
the Tides of a plain barrel; on the contrary, it will 
neceflarity be greater, as foe points of contact arc 
confidcrably more numerous. 

i 

Of the STOCK ,, LOCK , 

The wood which is moll commonly employed 
for the flock, and which upfxairs foe be ft for the 
purpofe, is walnut; and, die only choice in diis 
is, dwt die grain be even and dole, and as free as 
poffible from knots and burrs, which, though they 
may add to die beauty of the flock, fcldom foil to 
take away from its Jlrength, unlcfs they arc con¬ 
fined entirely to foe butt port. As to foe curva¬ 
ture, no particular degree cut be afogned as & 
flandard j different pcriuiis requiring different de- 

gBOfS, 
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grces, according to the length of their neck, and 
to the manner in which they hold their head whilft 
taking aim. This, therefore, as well as the length 
of the butt, which depends jiarriy upon the cir- 
rumftanccr. juft mentioned, but chiefly upon the 
length of the arms, can be determined with great 
accuracy by the gunfmith, from obferving the 
maimer in which the (hooter prefents his piece and 
takes his aim. 

With regard to the locks, we have nothing ma¬ 
terial to oft'er; the genius and induftry of the 
Knglifh workmen having already brought them to 
fuch a degree of elegance and perfection, that wc 
have fearcely any thing farther to hope for, or re¬ 
quire. The real improvements arc not confined 
to any particular maker} and, though the minu- 
tias peculiar to each may determine the purehafer 
in his preference, no perfun need fear much difap- 
pointment in the efiential qualities of a lock, pro¬ 
vided he goes to the price of a food one. It is of 
much more confequencc to the excellence of a 
lock, tluit the fprings be projxjrtioned to each other, 
than that they fhould all be made very ftrong. A 
moderate degree of force is fufficient to produce 
the required effect; and whatever exceeds this 
proves detrimental, by rendering the trigger dif¬ 
ficult to draw, or producing fuch a ftrokcas breaks 
the flints, or throws the piece from the direction 
in which it was | jointed. .If the maiu-fpring be 
very ftrong, and the hammer-fpring weak, the 
cock is often broken for want of fufficient refift- 
ance to its ftrnkc, until it is (topped all at once by 
the check of the lock-plate. Whilft, tin the other 
hand, if the bamuier-ipring btftift', and the niain- 
fpring weak, the cock has not fufficient force to 
drive back the hammer. And, in both cafes, the 
collilion between the flint and fteel is too flight to 
produce the neccflary fire. 'I'he face of die ham¬ 
mer, alfo, may be too hard or too foft. The 
former is known by die flint making lcarccly any 
nnpreflion upon it, and the lparks being few and 
very (mail. The latter is"known by the flint cut¬ 
ting deep into die hammer at every llrokc, whilft 
the (parks are alfo few in number, and of a dull- 
red colour. When die ltrength iff' the fprings, 
and the temper of the hammer, are in their due de¬ 
gree, the (parks arc numerous, brilliant, and ac¬ 
companied with a coididuablc whizzing node. 


To explain thefe differences it is neccflary to 
obferve, that the fparks produced by the colli fioti 
of flint and fted are particles of the metal driven 
off in a ftrongly-heated ftatc, and which falling 
among the powder inflame it inftantly. By (nap¬ 
ping a gun or piftol over a (beet of white paper, 
we may collect thefe fparks, and, by fitbmitting 
them to a microfcopc, demonftrate the truth of 
this. If the fparks are very brilliant, and accom¬ 
panied with a whizzing noife, wc (hall find the 
particles collected on the paper to be little glo¬ 
bules of fteel, which were not only melted, but 
have actually undergone a confiderable degree of 
vitrification from the intenfity of the heat excited 
by the collifian, their Airfare exactly refembling 
the flag thrown out from an iron foundcry. Wiieu 
die face of the hammer is Coo hard, the particles 
which die flint (trikes off are lb final!, that they 
are coaled before they fall into the pan; and, when 
die hammer is too foft, the particles driven off' are 
fo large as not to be fufficicndy heated to fire the 
powder. 

Wc think the conical form of the touch-hole a 
real improvement; but do not approve of its 
widening io much as it dues in the patent-breech, 
as the force of the fufe againft die opening into the 
pan is greatly inrreafed by it. Gold pans are of 
very litdc advantage; for,as die iron muft be foft- 
cned before they can be applied, it is very liable to 
ruft, and thus deftroy its connection with the gold; 
die tin, alio, by mcaii6 of which the gold lining is 
fixed, is frequently melted by the fire of the fufe 
being dirc&ed upon the bottom of the p;m, and the 
gold thereby detached from its hold; this will hap¬ 
pen more readily when the touch-hole is placed 
very low, and when, from its form or width, the 
fire of the fufe is confiderable. A great improve¬ 
ment, however, has lately been made in die man¬ 
ner of putting in the gold pans; they are now 
<kn c-tailcd in before the lock-platc is hardened, by 
which means they lblcioni or ever blowout; and it 
is now found that the)* will (bind better than any 
other fpi cics of pan, provided that the lock is eafed 
from the touch-hole, or taken oft' when the barrel 
is taken out of the flock. Still we arc of opinion 
that the fteel pan will be found, with common care 
in cleaning it, to laft as long, and to anfwer every 
[nuj’oic as well, as when lined with gold. 

Of 
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Of the CHOICE of GUNPOWDER. 

The excellence of this article as to its proper¬ 
ties, and the relative condition in which it is at die 
time of tiling it, with rcfpeCt to drynefs, dampnefs, 
or age, arc in diemfdves circumftances fo obvi- 
oufly important to the fportfinan, that we have of¬ 
ten been aftonithed at the almoft total mrgleCt 
which attends this part of the {hooting fcicncc: 
but he may henceforward be allured, that, with¬ 
out the utmoftcircumlpc&ion and rare herein, his 
-high-priced fowling-piece will but little avail him; 
mortification and dilguft will generally cni'uc, and 
the gunfmith too frequently be blamed for the fault 
which the fportfinan alone has created by his own 
neglect. 

Gunpowder is compofed of very light charcoal, 
fulphur, and well-refined faltpctrc. The powder 
uied by fportfmen in (hooting game, is generally 
compofed of fix parts of faltpctre, one of charcoal, 
and one of fulphur; butthefe proportions, as well 
as the introduction' of other ingredients, and the 
ftzec of the grains, are undoubtedly varied by the 
different manufacturers in the compofition of the 
powders of the fame denomination, and are always 
•Jcept profoundly fccret. 

Powder, however well dried and fabricated it 
may have been, lofes its ftrength when allowed to 
become damp. If daily obfervations on powder 
put into damp magazines and carefully preferved 
in barrels, arc not (ufficitnt to eftablifli this fad, 
the following experiment will render it incontcft- 
iblt-: Let a quantity of well-dried powder be nice- 
iv weighed, and put into a clofe room, where the 
air is temperate, and fccmingly dry, and be left for 
trice or four hours; on weighing it again, its 
weight will be incrcafcd. This fame powder, ex- 
poled to an air loaded with vapour, acquires much 
additional weight in a fhort time. Now the 
increafc of the weight being proportional to the 
quantity of vapour contained in the atmofphere, 
and to tiie length of time tint the i>owdcr is ex- 
pofed to it; it follows, that powder cafily attracts 
moifture. Wherefore, if a degree of heat, fuf- 
ficient only to fire dry powder, be applied to pow¬ 
der.that is damp, the moifture will oppofe die ac¬ 
tion of tbc fire; and the grains either will not take 
fire at all, or their inflammation will be flower: 


thus, as the fire will fpread more (lowly, (ewe# 
grains will burn; and the penetration of the fire 
from the furface to the centre of cadi grain, and, 
confcqucntly, their confumption, will require more 
time. Whence it may be concluded, that all de¬ 
grees of moifture diminifh .the force of powder. 
Saltpetre, not fufficicntly refined, attracts moifture 
very readily; and as. the fubftances that render it 
impure lefli-n the quantity of fluid, and prevent its 
detonation, it fhould be refined as much as pol- 
fiWe before -it is employed in the fabrication of 
gunpowder. 

The force of powder is owing to an elaftic fluid 
generated at the cxplofion, the fuddennefs of which 
depends upon the proportion of die ingredients, 
the contaCt -between the nitrous and combuftiblc 
particles, and the fixe of the grains, Arc. Hence it 
may be concluded, that when fcvcral powders, 
equally well dried, and fired under the fame ftate 
of the atmofphere; are compared together, that 
which produces the greateft quantity of the elaftic 
fluid, in a given fpace of time, is the ftrongeft. 

There arc two general methods of examining 
gunpowder; one with regard to the purity of its 
compofition, die other with regard to its ftrength. 
Its purity is known by laying two or three little 
heaps near each other upon white paper, and firing 
one of them. For if this takes fire readily, andtbe 
finoke rifes upright, without leaving any drofs ox 
feculent matter behind, and without burning the 
paper, or firing the other heaps, it is efteemed a 
fign that die fulphur and nitre were well purified, 
that the coal was good, and that the three ingre¬ 
dients were thoroughly incorporated together: but, 
if the other heaps alio take fire at the fame time, it 
is prefumed, that either common (alt was mixed 
with the nitre, or that the cool was not well 
ground, or the whole mats not well beat and mixed 
together; and, if either the nitre or fulphur be not 
well purified, the paper will be black or (potted. 

For proving the ftrength of gunpowder, a num¬ 
ber of machines have been invented, all of which 
are liable to many objections, and, upon trial with 
the dune powder, are -found to give rcfults fo dif¬ 
ferent, -that no dependence can be placed in them ; 
to fo many modifications -are the principal pro¬ 
perties of powder (ubjeCt, even in experiments 
conducted with the utmoft care. Thefe variations 

have 
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have been attributed, by many, to the different 
denfity of the atmofphcre at the time of the differ¬ 
ent experiments; but the opinions u|>on this matter 
are fo improbable in themfclvcs, and fo contradic¬ 
tory to each other, that they claim neither atten¬ 
tion nor belief. Thus, fome will have it, that gun¬ 
powder produces the greateft cfl'uSt in the morn¬ 
ing and evening, when the air is cool and d:-nf.-; 
whilff others aflert, that its force is greatdl in fim- 
flii/ie, and during the heat of the day. Mr. Ro¬ 
bins concludes front the refulr of fevcral hundred 
trials, made by him at all times of the day, a:ul in 
every fcaioii of the year, that the denfity of the at- 
ntofphere has no effect in this matter, and that v.\? 
ought to attribute the variations ohferved at ilufe 
turn s to fome other caufe than the ftate of the air : 
probably they aicowing to the imperfection of tile 
intuument, or to the manner in which the trial 
w.i.s conducted. In this ftate of uncertainty, then, 
upon the theory of the effects of gunpowder, we 
icma.ii at this day. 

Jf experiments, however, are made with the 
plover, g-cat caremuft betaken, not to prefs the 
powder in the fme.lleft degree into the tube, but to 
pour it gently in; and, particularly in trying the 
ftreiigth of different jxiwders, which is the belt ule 
to which the inftrument, inipcrfc# us it is, can be 
applied, attention muft be paid, that one powder is 
lint prefled cl.ifer than another at each experiment, 
n;»r the liicccilivc experiments made until the pro- 
t er is cool, otherwise no comparative certainty can 
be gained. By far the muft certain method, how- 
c\ er, of determining the quality of powder, is by 
drying fome of it very well, and then trying how 
many fle ets of paper it will drive the ftiot through, 
at the diftance of t;ii or twelve yards. In this trial 
uv fit oil Id be careful to employ the fame fused ihot 
hunch experiment, the quantity both of the (hot 
.:n i the powder being regulated by ex..ct weight; 
ntherwife we yannot, even in this experiment, ar- 
• ivi to any certainty in comparing the fflength of 
i.iit'erent powders, or of the lame powder at dif- 
f.rent times. 

Powjcr ought to he kept very dry ; every de¬ 
gree of n mi flu re injures it. Good powder, how¬ 
ever, does not readily imbibe moiflure; and, pci- 
hajis, there is no greater proof of the bad quality 
of |H»wder, than its growing damp quickly when 

No. 3 <i. 


expofed to the air: this readinefs to become moift 
depends upon the faltpetre employed in the com- 
pofirion not having been freed from the common 
fait it contains in its crude ftate, ami which in con- 
fcqucncc has a ftrong attraction for watery particles. 

Powder may r acquire a fmall degree of dampne-fs, 
ar.d be freed from it again by drying, without 
much injury to its quality. But, if the moiflure is 
conn durable, the faltpetre is difiblvcd, and the in¬ 
timate mixture of the ingredients thereby entirely 
dt firoyed. ] 'lying powder with too great a heat 
allii injures ir; fir there is a degree of heat, which, 
although not fiiftkienl to fire the powder, will yet 
diflipatc: the fulphur, and impair the compofubn 
by deftroying the texture of the grains. The heat 
of the Jim is, perhaps, the greateft it can with 
y he ex poled to, and, if properly managed, is 
fuflkient for the purpoll: when this cannot be 
had, the heat of a fire regulated to the fame deg-er 
may he employed; and for this end, a heated pew¬ 
ter plate is perhaps as good as any thing, becaufa 
pewter retains fj moderate a-heat, that there can 
be little d.’.ngcr of fpoiling tlie powder by produ¬ 
cing the confeqwcnces before-mentioned. 

It is obfervable, that damp powder produces a 
remarkable fouhul's in the fowling-piece aflrr fir¬ 
ing, much beyond what arifes from an equal quan¬ 
tity of dry powder; and tin's Hems to ariie from 
the diminution of the abil ity of the fire in the 
explofion. UnleH the lportfman is wry paiticu- 
lar indeed in the mode of keeping his powder, we 
would recommend him alwcys to air it r.:;J his 
j flalk, before he lakes the field. Flufks made of 
copper or tin, arc much butter for keeping pow¬ 
der in, than thole made of leather, or than fmall 
caiks: the necks of thufu fhould be fmall, and well 
if upped with cork. 

At:er this diilcrtaiion on gunpowder, it will 
j n.nu.ally he expected that we point out to tne 
i fjiorifinan the bell powder tor {hooting; for this 
i purpolc we fhall recommend the Dartford powder 
of Meflrs. Pigou and Andrews, for being, nut only 
ftroiiger, but the dcaneft in burning and the 
quickeft in firing, of any other at this time manu¬ 
factured in the kingdom; and, wc allb venture to 
give it as our opinion, that the manufacturers of 
this powder feem to have attained, as ne.rly as 
any pu'-pofe can require, that accuracy of . 
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the ingredients, which moft readily produces the foil round, li is true, thar diltant obje£t> arc fre- 


deftruction of all the compofition, and yields the 
greateft poffible quantity of the permanent elaftic 
fluid in a given time ; which properties alone can 
conftitute powder of the beft quality. 

Of SHOT. 

The choice of this article is highly worthy of 
the fportman’s care. It fhould be equal, round, 
and void of cavities. The patent milled (hot is, at 
this time, to be preferred to all other forts, and is 
in fuch general ufe, that the inftructions which j 
here follow on the fize of the fhot to be adopted in ■ 
the different chaces, mufl be underflood to relate j 
to the patent floet only. 

It is extremely important for the fuccefs of the 
chace, that the ljionfman fhould proportion the | 
fize of his fhot, as well to the particular fpecies of ( 
game he means to purfuc as to the feafon of kill- j 
ing it. Thus, in the firft month of partridge- 1 
f]i acting, fh it No. i. flv.udd be ufid; for fmee, at j 
this time, the birds li ving near at hand, and wc fel- ! 
i>:n fir;- at more than the diflance of forty paces, j 
ii the fh uur takes his aim but tolerably well, it is ; 
a.'.tr.it ::n: 'iTible for a bird at this diflance to j 
(.i.'.rv !:i ;h. circle, or dilk, which the fliol forms, j 
Haivs :!i ', at ibis leafim of the year, fit (.Infer. ; 
and, being at litis time thinly covered with fur, may 
eatily be killed with this fixed Uv>t at thirty or 
fiiny-fivc In fnipc and quail fhnnting, this 

f.,. :d fhot is peculiarly propel; for, in ufmg a : 
Lager fize, however true she t'portf.wa:; may flr>.<i. 
Vet he will frequently mils; the object.-. being f!> 
ti.ii.il, that they ha\e great chance of i leaping in the 
v.iv ant fpac. s of the c ir« le or diik. Vet there are ■ 
many fportlinen whof'iont fnipes, quails, and field- j 
lasts, in countries where they abound, with the 
fi/es fix and feven of the common fhot, the bill of 
which is called muftard-feed. 

About the beginning of October, at which time 
the partridges are ftronger in the wing, number 
three is the proper fhot to be ufl-d. This fize 
items to be tiie beft of any; it preserves a proper 
medium between fhot too large and that which is 
too finall, and will kill a hare from the diflance of 
thirty-fi’.e to forty paces, and a partridge at fifty, 
provided the powder he good, it will ferve alfo for 
rabbii-fh noting. In fhort, it is excellent fur all 


qucntly ni'ff.d for the want of large* fhot; bur 
then th .fe hear no proportion to the number which 
are daily milled by ufing fhot of too large a ii/.:-, 
cfpeciabv with the feathered game. If a mart 
were to Pioot cunllantly with fhot number five, for 
one part.idge which he might chance so kill with 
a Angle pellet, at tire diflance of eighty pace-, 
he would mil's twenty birds at litty paces, which 
would in lueh cafe cfcape in the vacant five. ■, 
of the circle. But, if the fporti'n.m c\pnf-Iy 
propoles to fhior wild-ducks, or hares, then, in¬ 
deed, he had better ufe the number fix e. How¬ 
ever, in flloot ing with a double - be i re! h d gun, it 
may be prudent to load one c. the barrels with 
large fhot, for the need! -y c. alion* • an 1 in 
any c: lb large fhot is required, number five will 
be found to be better than any othei ; 11. S' us Size 
is not lb large as to prevent it from fufficicutly 
garniflring, or being equally fprtad in the circle, 
and it can at the fame time pcs form, in effect, ell 
that a larger-fi/ed fhot can do, which garnillus 
but very little, if any at all. 

In order, therefore, to fhew clearly, and at one 
viiw, the comparatiie difference in the gurnilhing 
of Hurt of difli. rent li/.es; we here fubjoin a table, 
which indicates the number of pellets precilely 
l ou.poiing an ounce v.vight of each fort of fhot. 
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The PROPORTIONS of POWDER and 
SHOT in the CIURGE. 

To find tlx* charge that gives the longcft range 
in fowling-pieces of different dimenfions, muff be 
allowed to be a difeovery of iniinitc importance to 
every fportfman; and, as it feems to be an opinion 
pretty generally received and eftablifhed, that 
every barrel has a particular load (not a meafurc 
dlimuted by any rules to be drawn from a compa- 
rifun made between the proportions of the caliber 
and the length of the barrel) with which it will 
flioot with greater certainty and effect; it cannot 
be doubted that he will make fume experiments 
with his own barrels, in order to attain this end. 
Before we proceed, therefore, to lay down rules 
for the loading of fowling-piec. s of different di- 
menfions, wc beg leave to engraft an excellent 
principle, in the practice of the Artillery on tiiis 
point, upon the Ihooting-fcience. It is afierted, 
that by ufing finall charges at firff, and increafing 
the quantity of powder by degrees, the ranges will 
incrcafe to a certain point; after which, if the 
charge he augmented, they wiil progrcflivtly di- 
miniffi; though the recoil will 1 till continue in the 
ratio of the incrcafe c»f the charge. 'I "his is a con- 
fcqucnce that may be deduced from a variety of 
experiments, and is perfectly agreeable to the 
principles > f mechanics; linccthe recoil and the 
range ought to be in the reciprocal ratio of the 
gun and the ffiot, making allowance for the ivlift- 
ance which thfe Indies meet with. 

For a fowling-piece of a common caliber, which j 
i.s from twenty-four to thirty balls to the pound 
weight; a drachm and a quarter, or, at muff, a 
drachm and a half, of good powder; and an ounce, 
or an ounce and a quarter, of fhot, is iufficient. 
But when fhot of a larger li/.c is ufed, fuch as 
number live, the charge of fhot may be increalcd 
one-fourth, for the purpole of counterbalaiu ing, 
in Ionic degree, what the lr/.e of the iliot loles in 
the number of pellets, and alio tn enable it to gar- 
uilh tin* mote*. For this purpufc the fportf.nan 
wiil hnd a meafuie marked with the proper gauges 
very convenient to him. An inllrumetit of this 
uatuic has been made by an ingenious artiit, Fge, 
of the Haytnarket. 

Different opinions, however, arc entertained 


on the proportions of the charge. Some deter- 
minc the charge of a fowling-piece by the weight 
of a hall of the exa£t lize of the caliber; eftimating 
the weight of the powder at one-third of that of 
the ball, whether it is proposed to ihoot with ball or 
with fliot; and tire weight of the fliot they efti- 
matc at a moiety more, or, at the moft, at double 
the weight of’the ball. This calculation comes 
pretty near to the proportions wc have juft laid 
down, except in the difference of fizc between the 
calibers twenty-four and thirty, which, notwith- 
ftanding, is not (ufficiently great in the two cafes 
to require a gradation in the weight of the charge. 

Others again lay down as a rule for the charge 
of powder, a meafure of the fame diameter as the 
barrel; and double that diameter in depth: and, 
for the fhot, a mcafurc of the like diameter, but 
one-third lefs in depth than that for the powder; 
This ;.lfo agrees tolerably well with the propor¬ 
tions wc have mentioned, at lead for the powder, 
but the meafure of fhot feems to be too fmall. In 
(hooting with a rifle-piccc, fame parfons propor¬ 
tion the quantity of powder to three times the 
quantity which the mould ul the ball adapted to the 
piece will contain. 

Although provcibs are generally true, or atlcaft 
polill’s fume portion of truth, yet nothing is li» 
glaringly ahiual, or let’s founded in rational prin- 
c'pks than that oid adage, u Sparing of powder, 
ami liberal of fhot:” a faying, which is not only 
in the acquaintance, but in the conftant practice, 
of moft fportfmcn. 

A.-, a coniequence of overloading with fhot, the 
powder has not {efficient ftrength to throw it to it3 
proper diftance; ft-., if the object bediftant, one- 
h:i!l of the pellets com poling the charge, by then 
too gr.v.t quantity and weight, will ftrike again ft 
each other, and fall by the way; and thofe which 
reach the mark, will have fmall force, and will 
produce but little or no effect. Thus to overload 
is the 11 range fancy of poachers, who imagine they 
eaimo; kid unlt-fs they put two ounces, or more, 
of large fli.it into their pieces. It is tiue, that 
they diilr.iy a great quantity o$ game, but then 
it is not fably lhot. Such men are in ibmc mca- 
liirc punii'in.d by thefevereffrokes they receive on 
the fliculdv.s and cheeks, in cOi.l’cqucnce of the 
exccilive ticoil. 

Die 
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The method of calling (hot is as follows: the 
lead being melted, ftirred, and (kimmed, a quan¬ 
tity of powdered yellow orpiment is (Irewed in it, 
as much as will lie upon a (hilling, to twelve or 
or fifteen pounds of lead; the whole being well 
(Hired, the orpiment will (lame. To judge whe¬ 
ther there be orpiment enough in, a liulc of the 
lead is dropped in a glafs of water, and if die drops 
prove round, and without tails, there is orpiment 
enough, and die degree of heat is as it (hould he. 
This done, a copjjer-plate, hollow in the middle, 
and three inches in diameter, bored through with 
thirty or forty (mall holes, according to die (izc of 
the (hot, is placed on an iron frame, over a tub of 
water, four inches above the water; the hollow- 
part is to be very thin: on this plate ar. laid burn¬ 
ing coals, to keep the melted lead in fuilon. The 
lead is now poured gently, with a ladle, on the 
middle of the plate, and it will make its way 
through the holes in the boLtoni of die plate, into 
the water, in round drops. Great care is taken to 
keep the lead on the plat*: in its proper degree of 
heat; if too cold, it will (top the holts; and, if too 
hot, the drops will crack and fly. The (hot, thus 
made, are dried over a gentle lire, always (lirring 
them tliat they may not melt; this done, the greater 
are feparated tioni the fmaller, by palling diem 
through iieves for diat purport. 

Of the irA DOING. 

Many fporrfmen are of opinion, that the wad¬ 
ding, of whatever material it may he compofed, or 
whether it be rammed lnofe, or tight, into the bar¬ 
rel, has no effect, either on the range of the (hot, 
or the ciol'encfs with which they arc thrown. Now, 
although it may be granted, that the material which 
covers the (hot, and which is ufod only for the pur¬ 
pose of keeping it down, is of little importance, 
yet the iiibffanec which cover* the powder is un¬ 
doubtedly of much conicqucncc. It (hould be 
quite cioic in the barrel, and rhat without being 
jammed too hard: die waddir.g (hould therefore 
be of a loft and tractable material, but at the lame 
time of (uiHcieut confidence to carry the (hot in 
a body to a certain d:(lance from the muzzle of 
tiic puce, for, if the w.-dduig is rammed too 
clef.*, or is of a liard and rigid fubilancc, fucli as 
(tiff brow:* pa,-cr, the piece will recoil, and the 


(hot will fpread more wide: if, on tbc contrary, 
the wadding is not fufficicntly clod, and is com¬ 
pofed of a (light and too pliant material, fuoh as 
wool or cotton, it will not be of confidence enough 
to carry the (hot, and the diichargc will Jofe its proper 
force. Befides, a certain jiortion of the (hot, which 
is more immediately in contact with the wadding, 
will be melted by the cxplofion of the |x»wder. Ex¬ 
perience teaches, that nothing is better for wadding 
than fofr brown paper; it combines fupplenefs 
with confidence, and moulds itfelf to the barrel: 
and it is further obfervnble, that fuch wadding ne¬ 
ver falls to the ground in lefs than twelve or fif¬ 
teen paces from the muzzle of the piece. 

In countries where orchards abound, a very fine 
mofs, of a grccnifli-grey colour, is found adhering 
to the apple-trees, which is extremely proper for 
wadding, and which even poll'clus the extraordi¬ 
nary quality of making the barrel Ids greafv and 
foul than paper, which contains a certain quantity 
of oil. Tow is alfo very g rid for this purpok-. 
A cork wadding has alfo been extolled for the vir¬ 
tue of increafing the range and clofcncfs of the (hot 
of pieces; we (eve not made the.experiment, but 
it feems probable, that a wadding of cork, adapted 
to the caliber of the phtv, may produce a greater 
effect than a wadding of paper, in thefi* refpccls, 
that, by (lopping the barrel more hermetically, it 
prevents the claftic fluid, produced by the cxplo- 
lion of the powder, from tfcaping in any way, be¬ 
tween the partition of wadding and the charge, pre- 
ferves all its force to the mouth of the gun, and 
thereby renders the eff ect of the powder the great - 
cr. Tliele principles have lately recommended the 
wadding of hat, cut out by punches, of a fizv to 
lit the exact caliber of the gun, to far exceed every 
oilier, and to which therefore we refer the l eader. 

We have now, however, to recommend a wad¬ 
ding of the cloth called fcaru light, or (hep herds- 
cloth (which is very genti..l!y known),and punch¬ 
ed by the fame inffnimeot as me: tinned for li.u-wad- 
ding; hut it muff not he dyed, f>r the acid which 
is ufed to fet the colour will tuff the ir.odenf the 
barrel immediately in rn;ir.uH with it, and espe¬ 
cially if the gun is laid t»y charged. S.mic fportf- 
iiicii ule it upon both the p.ovvder and (hot; but, 
by experience we find, in proof of our former opi¬ 
nion on t is mattei, that i: fliould only cover the 

powder % 
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powder; for, when laid upon die foot, they are, 
in confequence, more fcattcrcd in the difcharge. 

We alfbfind, that wadding compofed of this ma¬ 
terial is much cheaper than hat: the coft is from 
one (hilling and fix - pence to two (hillings per 
yard, according to the quality and thicknris; and a 
yard will cut into one rhoulimd five hundred and 
thirty-fix pieces of wadding for a barn'! of a com¬ 
mon caliber. 

As wadding, either of hat or tlur cloth we have 
juft mentioned, is apt (if the ram-rod is not fuf- 
ficiently broad at the top) to be driven down edge¬ 
ways, we recommend the t'portfman to put it down 
with foe ferew-end, giving the ferew a tingle rurn- 
round into the cloth, and when it reaches the pow¬ 
der, to turn tlie other end of the ram-rod and fix 
it level, ufing no force in ramming it home, and 
keeping the gun as nearly perpendicular as pof- 
(ible during the operation. 

The following curious method of getting at 
fmall and delicate birds is particularly worthy the 
attention of natural i ft s. It is the invention of M. 
Vaillant, who, in the year 1782, travelled from 
the Cape of Good Hope into the interior parts of 
Africa for the exprefs purpofe of making a collec¬ 
tion of curious birds, See. We (hall give it in the 


author’s own words: “ Having charged my gun 
with ftich a quantity of powder as I thought, ac¬ 
cording to die fixe or diftance of the bird, would 
anfwcr the purpofe, I ran over it a layer of tallow, 
about half an inch in thicknefs, and prefled all clofe 
widi my ram-rod; I then filled up the barrel of die 
piece with water, and, when at a proper diftarce 
from the game, difeharged its contents, which only 
ftunned it and wet its wings. This never failed 
to bring it to the ground, and to give me an op- 
jxirtunity of picking it up before it had time to 
beat itfelf and damage the plumage, which is ofren 
the cafe when taken in a fiiare.” M. Vaillant ob- 
ferves, that the force of the powder ufually carried 
the water home to its mark; while the tallow, be¬ 
ing lighter, fcattered, and was loft by the way. 
“ In mv firft experiments,” continues our author, 
“ when I have been too near, or hail charged with 
too much powder or more fat than was neceflary, 
I have found it entire in the body of the bird; but 
by a little practice I learned to adjuft die requifite 
proportions in fueh a manner as fe-ldom to fail of 
fucccfs. I fuppofe it is unneerfiary to add, that 
the game mull be confiderably above you: fince 
one may eafiiy divine, that, when charged in this 
manner, it is impo/fible to fire in a horizontal di¬ 
rection.” 


S7G 

SHOULDER-WRENCH, amisfixtunethat 
befals horfes feveral ways; fur the cure of which, 
-and all other accidents or difeafes of the (houldcrs, 
Jlrr Farriery, p . «8. 

SIGNS of sickness in horses. The firft 
(ign of a horfc’s indifpnfition, is his loathing his 
food; then it muft be obferved, whether he hath a 
wild and haggard look, for the eye of an horfe is, as 
it were, a glafs, through which you may difeern 
the inward difpniition of his body, obfcrve like- 
wife, whether his ears be cold, his mouth hot and 
foaming, or clammy, the hair of his flanks rough 
and daring, and paler than ufual about the ends; 
his dung hard or black, or greenifti, and his urine 
clear and undigefted like water. 

In this cafe his eyes arc fuhjcdt to weep, his head 
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he walks; he is flow and dull, though he was vigo¬ 
rous before; he never minds other horfes; con¬ 
trary to his former cuftom, he riles and lies down 
often in the liable, looking towards his flanks, 
which are doubled and folded in; his heart beats, 
which may be perceived, by laying your open 
hand between the (houlder and fengle, on the left 
fide; and he h alfo indifferent and unconcerned at 
what is done to him. 

The Sieur de Solcyfel ohferves, when a horfe 
has been long lick, dales without ftriding, and 
even without thralling forth his yard, letting the 
water drop from die fkin or (heath, it almoft al¬ 
ways portends death, unlcfs in fuch horfes as have 
that cuftom when they are in health; in which 
cafe, you muft draw no conjectures from this (ign, 
though they continue to dale after the feme man¬ 
ner 


heavy and hanging down; he is apt to (tumble as 
No. 39. 7 Q. 
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ncr during their ficknefs. Another no lcfs fatal 
fign is, when the hair of his tail, and on his fcull, 
can eafily be plucked off. It is a dangerous fign, 
when a horfe either never lies down, or ftarts up 
immediately, not being able to breathe freely in a 
lying poflure; whereas in the declcnfinn of thisdif- 
eafe, if he will lie down, and continue long in this 
jjofture, it is a good fign. When a fick horfe 
turns up the whites of his eyes, you may conclude 
that he is in pain, and that his difeafe is of long 
continuance. 

From thefe figns you may conjedurc in gene¬ 
ral that your horfe is fick, and afterwards you 
muft endeavour to difeover his {articular diftern- 
per, that you may be able to apply fuitable reme¬ 
dies ; for a difeafe that is known is half cured. But 
to be more particular: heavinefs of the counte¬ 
nance, extreme loofenefs, or coftivencfs, (hortnefs 
of breath, loathing of meat, a rotten cough, flow- 
iiefs of pace, hollownefs of flanks, hanging down 
of ears, &c. but cipecially if your horfe, who be¬ 
fore was ufually of a cheerful countenance, hangs 
down his head, it is a fign of a fever, hcad-ach, 
the flaggers, or fore-eyes. If he turns his head 
backward on the right-fide, to the part aggrieved, 
it indicates an obflrudtion in the liver, but if down 
to his belly, of the cholic, bots, or worms. If wa¬ 
ter run out of his mouth, it is a fign of the flaggers, 
or wet-cough. The hollownefs of a horfe’s tem¬ 
ples, is a fign either of the flrangleS, or old age. A 
fwellir.g about foe cars, indicates the poll-evil; if 
it be under them, it is a fign of the vives; and, in 
the mouth, of the canker, flaps, or tampers. If he 
lias a flinking breath, or foul matter ifiucs from his 
noftrils, it i> an indication that he has an ulcer in 
his nole or head, if the matter be black, it is a fign 
of the mourning of the chine, or the like; and, if 
white, of the glanders; if yellow, it fhews a con- 
iu: option of the liver, and rottennefs of the lungs. 
If his heath or body be hot, they indicate a fever 
and heat of the ftomach; when a horfe’s tongue 
hangs out and is iwcllcd, it indicates the ft longer 
that his liver is inflamed; if hefides he forfakes his 
meat, that he has cither the dry or moil! yellows. 

Shortncfs of breath, and heating of the flanks, 
indicate a fever, or the ft rang I cs; but, if the |uf- 
fage of tie. throat be flopped, it is a fign that the 
film of the lungs is broken and the fpiccn is trou¬ 


bled, or elfe that he is broken-winded. If a horfe 
eats and drinks little, it is a fign of a cold liver; hut 
if he covets to drink much, and eats a little, it is 
either a fign of a fever, rotten lungs, heat in the fto¬ 
mach, heat in the liver, or the dry yellows. If 
there be a fwclling under his throat, it is an indi¬ 
cation of the glanders; if about the roots of the 
j tongue, of the flrangles: but if there be nothing 
but little knobs, like wax-kernels, they indicate 
no more than that he has a cold. Coughing, or an 
offering to cough, is a fign of the glanders, or a 
wet or dry cough, or a confumption, or foundering 
of the body. 

If a horfe be fcabby, and ulcerous all over his 
body, and about the neck, it is a plain indication 
that he has the mange; an ulcer full of knots, 
j creeping about the veins, (hews the farcy; if u 
j fpread abroad only in one place, it is a canker; 
| when hollow and crooked, a fiilula: but if it be a 
a fpongv wart, full of blood, it is an anbury. A 
fwclling on the left-fide, is an indication of a firk- 
fplcen; in the flank, of a cholic; but, if in the belly 
and legs, of the dropfy. The hollownefs of the 
i back is an indication of the dry malady of the 
I dropfy. Staring of the hair indicates a bad flo- 
1 mach, or a foundering in the body; but generally 
i a cold, or want of clothing. Leanncfs and gaunt- 
, nefs, indicate him to be hide-bound, in a confump. 

; tion, that he is troubled with a dry mabdv, inflam- 
{ mation of the livci, foundering in the body, worn-s, 
! cholic, or the yellows. Staling with pa.n, thews 
! foundering in the body, the ftone, or wind-cholic; 
j and, if his urine be blackifh and thick, a pain ir. 
the kidnics; but if yellow the glanders. 

Trembling is an indication of a lever, 01 of foun- 
! dering in the hotly; and, if a horfe rrt rubles after 
: drinking, it fhews he has an ague-fit upon him, 
and he will afterwards glow, and foinetimcs he will 
fweat afterwards. Laxativcncfs, or loofenefs of the 
body, is an indication of the heat of the liver; and, 
on the contrary, coftivencfs indicates the dry yel¬ 
lows, or difeafes of the gall. If a horfe (trikes at 
his belly with his foot, it is a fign of the cholic ; 
but, if in (Iriking he frifks his tail alfo, then either 
bots or worms are indicated. If a hoifl- lie irtuih 
on his left-fide, it is a fign of the fpiccn; and, if on 
the right-fide, of the heat of the liver; and, if he 
be refliefs, it is probable it may be caufed by bots 
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and worms, cholic or griping in die belly: but, if 
he fpreads himfelf abroad, it indicates the dropfy; 
and, if he groans when he is down, it betokens a 
fick-fpleen, moift-yellows, bots, or film-broken; 
but, if he is not able to rife when down, it is a fign 
either of a mortal weakncfs, or foundering in the 
body and legs. 

Notwithftanding what has been laid as to the 
figns of ficknefs in hoxfes, it ought.to be obferved 
in general, that it is a very difficult talk to arrive 
at any certain knowledge, of the difeafes of brute- 
beads, and therefore it ought not to be wondered 
at, that even farriers thcmfelves are often miftaken, 
as to the figns, becaufu they can only judge by 
outward appearances; and efpecially becaufe there 
are many difeafes that have the fame common fymp- 
toms; and although a perfon may by them be af- 
fured that a horfe has a fever, or a ftranguary, yet 
he can fcarcely at the fame time, be certain, with¬ 
out a very nice examination, whether he may not 
have an inflammation in the pleura, or in his kid- 
nics; for the figns that thefe animals ufually give 
in the affe&ions of particular parts is their turn¬ 
ing their heads towards that part; and indeed that 
is not always to be depended on; for a horfe may 
turn his head to the right-fide of his belly, and 
thereby a perfon may be miftaken in fupixdmg 
that diftemper to be a difeal'ed liver, as the horfe 
often gives the fame fign in the cholic. 

SIDE; to 1 ide a horfe tideways, is to paftage 
him, to make him go upon two treads, one. of 
which is marked l>y his fhoulders, and the other by 
his haunches. 

SIDE-LAYS, with hunters , dogs fet in the 
way to let flip at a deer as he pafl'es by. 

SIGUETTE is a caveflbn with teeth or 
notches, that is a ivmi-ciiclc of hollow and vaulted 
iron, with teeth like a fctw, confifting of two or 
three pieces joined with hinges and mounted with 
a head-ftall, and two ropes, as if they were the ca¬ 
veflbn that in former times were wont to be put 
upon the nofe of a fiery ftift-hcadcd horfe, in 
order to keep him in fuhjcction. 

SINEW; to unlintw a horle, is to cut the ten¬ 
dons on the fide of his head. A horfe is laid to be 
finew-fhrunk when he is over-rid, and fo borne 
down with fatigue, that he becomes gaunt-bellied, 
through a ltiftiiefs and contraction of the two fi- 
ucw* that arc under his belly. 


SINGLE, with hunters , the tail erf’ a roe-buck, 
or any other deer. 

SKY-LARK, is a very hardy bird, and will 
live upon any food in a manner, fo that he have 
but once a week a turf of three-leaved grafs. This 
bird is later than the wood-lark by almoft two 
months, for, as the wood-lark hath young ones in 
March, the fky-lark liath rarely any till the middle 
of May. But, though in winter we fee great flocks 
of thefe birds, yet we find the feweft of their nefts 
of any birds that are known to be fo plentiful. 
They commonly build in corn, or high-grafs mea¬ 
dows, and have ufually three or four in a neft, 
rarely, if ever, exceeding that number. The 
young may be taken at a fortnight old, and will be 
brought up almoft with any meat; but if they 
have at firft fliecp’s-heart and egg chopped toge¬ 
ther, till they be about three weeks old, or till they 
feed themfelves, it will not be amifs; and, when 
they come to feed themfelves, give them oat-meal, 
hemp-feed, and bread, mingled together with a 
little egg, but let the hemp-feed be bruifed; and 
you muft be furc to chufe fiich feed as have good 
fweet kernels, or it will do them no good. Being 
brought up young, thefe birds may be trained to 
anything; but you muft be furc to give them land 
at the bottom of their cage, and to let them have a 
frefh turf every week; but they muft have no 
perches i:i their cages, as the wood-lark, for thcle 
are field-birds. As to the manner of taking them, 
Jce Lark, p. 439. 

SL 1 MIN G, in falconry , a term ufed of a hawk, 
muting long-ways in an entire fubftance without 
dropping any thing. 

SLOT, with hunters y the view or print of a 
flag’s foot on the ground. 

SLOUGHT, hunting-term , a herd, or com¬ 
pany, of fomc fort of wild beafts, as a ilought of 
bears. 

SLOUTH-HOUND, a dog fo called in Scot¬ 
land, fomewhat larger than a rache, and, in colour, 
for the moft part, brown or iandy, fpotted. Thcle 
animals are endowed with fo exquifitc a fenfe of 
ftnclling, that they will follow die foot-fteps of 
thieves, and purfuc them with violence, till they 
overtake them; nay, though a thief lhould take 
the water, they will follow him, and never be quiet, 
till they have got what they feck for; for it was 

a com- 
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a common cuftom in die borders of England and 
Scotland, where die people ufcd to live much up¬ 
on theft, that, if fuch a dog brought his leader to 
any houfe where entrance was denied them, then 
they took it for granted, that both the ftolcn goods 
and the thief aifo were therein. 

SNAFFLE, after the Englifh fafhion, is a 
very flender bitt-mouth, without any branches; the 
E nglifh make ufe of them, and fcarccly ule any true 
bridles but in the fervicc of war. 

SNAILS may be prevented from injuring tu¬ 
lips and other bulbous roots, by covering them 
with frames four inches high, and grated fo dole 
with iron wire, that none of thefe vermin can get 
through to injure them. The method ufcd by 
gardeners to catch fnails, is to feek them out by 
break of day, or after rain, when they come out of 
their hiding-places to feek food. Snails arc com¬ 
monly found on wall-fruit, and in a dewy morn¬ 
ing you may cafily find where they chiefly refort; 
but the better way is to difeover their haunts in a 
hard winter, when they may eafily be dfllroyed. 
They generally are to be found in holes of walls 
under thorns, behind dufe hedges or old trees. 
You fhould be careful not to pluck the fruit they 
have begun to eat, for they will not begin a fecond 
until they have finifhed die firlh If you fet boards, 
bricks or tiles, hollow againft your pales, walls 
tec. they will creep under them for fhcltcr; where, 
nliout Michaelmas, they may be found, as in thofe 
places they get for fecuiity during the winter; De¬ 
cember is the proper time to deftroy them, as they 
may calily then be found as above. 

SNAKES and addf.R*. To drive them from 
the garden, plant wormwood in various parts of it, 
and they will not come near it. Or, fmoak the 
place with hartlltorn, or liiv-rowt.-, burnt in a fire- j 
pan, and they will fly from the place. Or, old 
(hoes burnt, or other ftinking fluff, will drive them 
away; or afh-tree boughs while green leaves arc 
on them, laid about your ground, will have the ■ 
fame efledt. Or, take a handful of onions, and ten | 
river crah-fifh, beat them well together, and lay it 
in the place where they come, and you may kill 
many of them together. ' 

SNAP. Snap-angling is with two large hooks j 
tied back to back, and one finaller to fix your bait 
on» Your tackle muft be very ftrong, and your 
3 


line not quite fo long as your rod, with a large 
cork-float, leaded enough to make itfwitn upright. 
Your bait muft not be above four inches long. 
Asibon as ever you perceive the cork to be drawn 
under water, ftrike very ftrongly without giving 
the fifh time, otherwife he will throw the bait out 
of his mouth. When you find he is hooked, maf- 
ter him as foon as you can, and with your landing- 
net under him get him out of the water. Some 
prefer a double-fpring hook, and put the bait on by 
thrufting the wire into the middle of its fide and 
through its mouth, fewing up the mouth after¬ 
wards. &«Angling and Fishing. 

SNARE, a trap or gin to catch beiifts birds 
See. among fifhermen, a wire-gin, flail-net, or wile. 

SN ET, hunting-term, the fat uf all forts of deer. 

SNIGGLING or brogglikg for eds, is 
a remarkable method of Caking them, and is only 
to be pra&ifcd on a warm day when the wa¬ 
ters are low. This requires a ftrong line of filk, 
and a final] hook baited with a lob-worm. Put 
the line into the cleft of a flick, about a foot 
and a half from the bait, and then thruft it into 
the diftcrcnt holes and places where' he is fuppofed 
to lurk; and, if there be one there, it is great 
odds but he takes your bait. Some put that part 
of the line next the hook into the deft; but, how¬ 
ever that be, it muft be fo contrived that the line 
may be dilengaged from the flick, without check¬ 
ing the eel when he takes the bait. When he has 
fwallowcd is he is not to be drawn out haflily, 
but after he is pretty well tired with pulling, and 
then you may make him more fecurc. 

SNIPES; in order to take fnipcs take a large 
number of birchen twigs as fifty or fixty, or more, 
at your pieafure, and lime them well together. 
Having done this go * n fcarch after foch places 
where fnipes ufually frequent, which may be 
known by their dung. They will lie very thick in 
thofe places where the water lies open in hard, 
frufty, or fnowy, weather; and, having taken no¬ 
tice of the (dace where they moftly feed, fet what 
number of your twigs you pleafe, at a yard diilance 
one from another, and fet them Hoping, fomc one 
way and fame another; then retire to a conve¬ 
nient diftance from the place, and you will find 
there will be fcarccly one fhipc in ten will mils the 
lime-twigs by radon that they fpread their wings 

and 
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tyod fetch a round dofe to the ground, before they 
slight. When you fee any taken, do not ftir at firft, 
for he will feed with the twigs under his wings, 
and, as others come over the place, he will be a 
means to endec them down to him. When you 
fee the coaft dear, and that there are not many 
that are not taken, you may then take them up, 
fattening one or two of them, that the others, fly¬ 
ing over, may alight at the fame place. If there 
be any other open place, near to that where you 
have planted your twigs, you mutt beat them up: 
the rcafon why they delight to haunt in open places, 
and where fprings run with a gentle ftream, is be- 
cauie they cannot feed, by reafon of their bills, 
in places that are hard and ftoney; and about 
tlicfe pJaflxes, in fnowy weather, they very much 
refort. 

SNORT is a certain found, that a horfe, full 
of Arc, breathes through his noftrils, and founds as 
if he had a mind to expel fomething that is in his 
nofc, and hindered him from taking breath. The 
noil!, or found, is performed by means of a carti¬ 
lage within the noftrils. Horfes of much mettle 
fnort when you otter to hold them in. 

SOAR-AGE, in falconry , a term ufod for 
■hawks, to fignify the firft year of their age. 

SOAR-HAWK is a hawk fo called from the 
firft taking her from the eyrie, till fhc has mewed, 
orcailher feathers: thrie,as well as thebranchcrs, 
arc to be diligently taught, and the falconer muft 
bring them oil from their ill cuftom of carrying, by 
giving them large trains, by which means they will 
learn to abide on the quarry. 

SOLE of a Horse; is a fort of a horn, that 
is much tenderer that: the other horn that encom- 
pa'Ks the foot, and, by reafon of its hardnefs, is 
propel ly called the horn or hoof. 

To takeout the solf. is to do it without touch¬ 
ing the horn of the hoof, for, if you take otF the 
horn, you make a hoof-c.ift. The foie is taken 
out for ft-vend infirmitic:*, and a horfe that has been 
linfoled will recover in a month’s time. The foie 
ought to be thick and ftrong, and the whole lower 
part of the fc»ot, where the fhoe is placed, hollow ; 
when a (hoe is right £bt, it (hould not at ail reft 
upon the foie, and but very fcldom touch it. 

Crowned-sole ; is when the foot is fhnped 
like the back parr of an oyftnr-ihcll, and the i'ole 
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higher than the hoof; fo that die whole foot is 
quite filled up on the lower part. 

High-soled; a horfe is (aid to be fo, whofe 
foie is round underneath, fo that it is higher than 
the hoof, which oftentimes makes a horfe halt, and 
hinders the (hoeing of him, unlefs the (hoc be 
vaulted. The (hoe of a horfe ought to be fo fet 
upon the hoof, as not to bear upon the foie; for 
otherwife the foie would be hurt, and not only 
make the horfe lame, but corrupt the fle(h that fe- 
parates it from the coffin-bone. 

SORE, with hunters, a male deer from four 
years old. 

SORING, with fportfmcn, the footing of a 
hare in open fields; for then the buntfinen fay (he 
fores. 

SORRANCES; maladies incident to horfts, 
and are accounted two-fold, as either an evil date 
or compofition of a horfe’s body, which is to be 
difeerned either by the fhape, number, quantity, 
or fight of the member difeafed; or it is the loofen- 
ing and divifion of an unity, which as it may 
change diverfely, fo it has divers names accord¬ 
ingly ; for, if fuch a loofening and divifion be in the 
bone, then it is called a fra&urc; if in any fieftiy 
part, a wound or ulcer; if in the veins, a rupture; 
if in the finews, a convulfion or cramp; if in the 
(kin, an excoriation, &c. 

SORREL, ;s a reddilh-colour, with which the 
mane ought to be red or white; it is diftinguiflied 
according to the degrees of its deepnefs, into a 
bumt-forrcl; but, generally fpcsking, it is a fign 
of a good horfe. 

SOUND; a horfe is fuch, that docs not halt. 
When a jockey fells a hoi fe, he warrants him 
found, hot or cold; that is, that he does not halt, 
neither when you mount, nor when h»* is heated 
nor yet after alighting, when lie (lands and cools. 

Sound, with hunters, a term ufe-J for an herd, 
or company of wild hogs, boars, or (vine. 

SOURIS; is r. cartilage in the noftrils of a 
horfe, by the means of which he fnorts. 

SPA 1 D; a'gelded bcaft, alfo a deer of thrt c 
years old. 

SPANIEL, to break and train, fit Point i-s 
end Setting-Dog; alfo Shooting, />. 5-^. 

Tl>e Difhmper of Spaniel*. 

The mange is a capital enemy to the quiet and 
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beauty of a food fpaniel, which not only torments 
them, but frequently affeifb others. For the cure: 
Take a pound of barrow-flick, three ounces of 
common oil, four ounces of brimstone well pow¬ 
dered, two ounces of £dt well powdered, and the 
lame quantity of wood-afhes well lifted and fear- 
fed; boil all thefe in a kettle, or cartlien pot, and 
when diey are all well incoqiorated together, a- 
noint the fpanicl therewith three times every other 
day, cither in foe fun, or before the fire; then wafli 
him all over with good ftrong ley, and this will 
kill the mange. Do not forget to fhift his litter 
and kennel often. If the fpanicl lofcs his hair, as 
it often happens, then bathe him in the water of 
lupines and hops, and anoint hie: with fide and 
barrow-flick. This ointment, bifldes the cure, 
will make his Ikin look fleck and beautiful, and 
kills foe fleas, that arc difquieters of dogs, and 
enemies to their cafe. Should this not be ftrong 
enough to root out this malady, then take two 
quarts of ftrong vinegar, common oil fix ounces, 
brimftone force ounces, fivu fix ounces, two hand¬ 
fuls of kit pounded and fifted fine; boil till thefe 
together in the vinegar, and anoint the dog as be¬ 
fore directed. But this medicine mull not be ufi-d 
in cold weather, for it may then endanger the 
dog’s liter. If foe fpanicl be not extremely af¬ 
flicted with the mange, then he may he cafiiy 
cured as follows: Make bread with wheaten-brau, 
with fie roots, leaves, and fruit, of agrimony well 
pounded in a mortar, and made into paftc or 
dough, and then baked in an oven; give this to the 
dog, and let him have no other bread f-r £>mc 
time, letting him cat as much and as long as he 
will. 

The formica is alfo a feurvy malady, which 
very much aJFe£b> a fpanicl’s ears, and is caufcd 
by flies, and their own fcratching with their feet. 
In order to the cure, infufe gum tragaccnth, tour 
ounces, in the ftrongeft vinegar you can get, for 
the fpacc of a week, and afterwards grind it on a 
marble (tone, as painters do their colours, adding 
to it raach-allum, and galls reduced to powu.'r, of 
each two ounces; mingle all thefe together, and 
lay them on the part affected. 

To help a Spaniel that has lofl bis Stnfe of Smelling. 

Spaniels do fometimes lofc their funic of finclliiig, 
by rcafon of reft and greafe, fo that they will not 


be able to luring or retrieve a fowl after their 
ufual manner. In order to recover it again, take 
agaric two drachms, fid-gemma one fcruple, beat 
thefe into powder, and mix them well with oxy- 
md, making a pill as big as a nut, cover it with 
butter, and give it foe dog either by fair means or 
foul. This will bring him to a quick feent, as has 
been often experienced. 

The Benefit of cutting off the Tip of the Spaniel's 
Taily or Stern. 

It is neceflary that this be dour when he is jt 
whelp, for f.vcral reafans: firft, by fo doinp worm* 
are prevented from breeding there; and, in the 
next place, if it be not cut he wiil be lets forward 
in piefling haftily into the coverts aftci his game, 
and bcfidcs it will make foe dog appear more beau¬ 
tiful. 

SPARROW, a finall bird, dwelling in houf >, 
and frequenting barn-doors and the like places lor 
food: but, upon foe gathering in of the corn-har- 
veft, they retire into foe fields for their fulicnanc?, 
and, if any thing remote from their ufual places 
of ubode, will in the night take up their lodgings 
or rot'ft in the neighbouring hedges, and, when no 
more food is left, or tliat it grows fcanty in the 
fields, they return to their former habirati.m?. 
'f'hcre arc many devices found out to catch fpar- 
rows, and, among U.c reft, that called the fparrow- 
net is ufed after fun-fet and before fun-rifing, being 
the time when thefe birds arc at ruoft. Sic Plate 
VII. of NetSy Trapsy 12 c m 

The fparrow-net is thus made: firft have a long 
i pole, much like a hawk’s pole, anil there muft be 
faftened ftrongly, at the upper-end, either with 
one,two, or more, grains, a final! fquarc cuds piece 
of wood, like unto foe head of an ordinary hay- 
rake, but much larger for length and fize, arid of a 
little longer fquare, according to the.figure in the 
plate. Tuen take another ftatf like unto this, but 
not aiiovc one-third in length, and join it to the 
longed with a ftrong cord, fo loofely that it may 
fall at plcafure to and fro from the longer croft. 
ftaff, and, when both the crofs-ftavts meet toge¬ 
ther, they may be both of equal length and height, 
and join together without any difference, for other- 
wife they will prove ineffectual. 

The two crofs-ftavcs being joined in this man¬ 
ner, fit to meet together, fix both to the one and 

the 
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the other a large and wide purfe-net, having this 
liberty at the top, that the crofs-ftaves may fi d ?, 
and part die one from the other a pretty diftance; 
and the lower-end of die net mud be ftrait and 
narrow, and made faft to the fame hole in' the lower 
crofs-ftafl^ to which the fhorter crofs-ftaff before 
was fcftcned j then take two final] cords or lines, 
which muft be faftened with knots to each of die 
fhorter crofs-ftaves, paffing through the two holes, 
and fo through the holes of the lower crofs-ftaff, 
through which they may go and come at pleafurc, 
and then fhall the two ends of the wards be tied on 
a knot together, at fuch an equal diftancc, that 
the {hotter ftaff may fall at pleafurc from the lower 
as far as is convenient, or the widenefs of the net 
permits; and then, another fingle ward being made 
faft to the laft knot of the two cords (which fingle 
ward always carry in your right hand), draw the 
crofs-ftaves dofe togcdier, and dofe up the net as 
you find occafion; and make with it the ftaves 
and net to fly open and widen, as the place requires 
where you are about to fet it: the form and man¬ 
ner of the fparrow-uet, as it is fixed together, fee 
in the Plate. 

This fparrow-net is to be ufed early in the morn¬ 
ing, or late at night, as already noted, and muft be 
fet or fixed againft the caves of houfls, barns, 
dovc-houfes, and fuch-like places; as alio againft 
ftacks of com or hay; and if they were thatched it 
would be better; and being fet dole againft them, 
to knock and thruft the crofs-ftaves clofe againft 
the fime, making a noife to force them to fly out 
into the net, and immediately draw the long fingle 
line and fhut up die crofs-ftaves dofe, and fo take 
the birds out. 

HEDOE-sr arrow; this is not fo defpicablca 
bird asfomc imagine; for, if you will mind its fong, 
you will find very delightful notes; and it fings 
early in the fpring with great variety. Old or 
young become tame very quickly, and will fing 
in a fhort time after they are taken, if they have 
been taken at the latter end of January or begin¬ 
ning of February : they will feed almoft on any 
tiling that you can give them. 1 hey commonly 
build in a white-thorn or private hedge, laying 
eggs much different from other birds, being of a 
fine blue colour. This bird is tradable, and will 
'take any bird’s fong almoft, if taken out of the neft. 


Sparrow-hawks are of fereral kinds, and of 
different plumes. 

SPAVIN, a difeafe among horfes. See Far¬ 
riery, p . 242.. 

SPEAR, the feather of a horic, called the ft rake 
of a fpear, is a mark in the neck, or near the 
{houlder of fame barbs; and fane Turkey and 
Spanifh horfes reprefent the blow or cut of a fpear 
in thofe places, with fome appearance of a (car as 
it were. This feather is an infallible fign of a good 
horic. 

SPRIT-NET, .or Caralet, adevice where¬ 
with great fifh as well as fmall may be taken, which 
L- ailb known by other names ; this is a common 
fort of a net, the mefhes of which muft be pretty 
large, that you may the more eafily lift it out of 
the water, or elle the great fifh will be fure to leap 
over it; you muft alfo do thus: take a needle and 
thread, which draw through the fidcs of your com¬ 
mon earth-worms, but in fuch a manner as not to 
hurt them much, to the end that they may move 
their heads and rails with ftrength and vigour, that 
the fifh at the fight of them may imagine they arc 
at liberty; then, tying both ends of the threads to¬ 
gether, hang it juft over the middle of die net,. 
within eight inches of the bottom; you muft alfo 
have a long pole, and within a foot of the fmaller 
end fallen two crofs-fticks of the net, 1:1 fuch a 
manner that they may hang about two inches loofe 
front the pole, that fo the net may play the better. 
When you put the net into the water, make a little 
dafhing noife .therewith, for the fifh are very eager 
afar fuch not cities, and, coming to fee what the 
matter is, will perceive the rolling of the worms: 
then they will chace after the fmaller fifh, and 
each at his fide will begin to pull for the worms : 
you may know there are great ones, and good- 
florc of them, by their tugging and pulling the net,. 
upon which die great end of the pule muft be 
clapped between your legs, and a fudden mount 
with both the hands be given to the net, and you 
may be fure of all within the conipafs of it; in 
holding the net, it feems to be moil for your eafa 
to let the end reft between your legs, with both 
hands a little extended on die pole, for the better 
fuppurting it; and let it fumetimes be fuftered to 
fie flat on the ground, as the place will permit. 

SWTTER, with hunters, a male deer near. 

two. 
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two years old,whofe horns begin to grow up fharp ( fpace of nine days, not fuft'ering him to be either 


and fpit-wife; tire fame is alfo called a brocket, or 
pricket. 

SPLEEN in horses, a difeafe cured as fol¬ 
lows: Boil a handful of agrimony in the water j 
which tire horfc is to drink mornings and even¬ 
ings, chopping the leaves fmall when they are 
boiled, and then mix them well with frefh-butter, 
to be made into balls, of which give the horfc two 
or three at a time, in the manner of pills, with a 
horn of old ftrong-becr after each pill. 

SPLENTS; a difeafe in horfes, which is a cal¬ 
lous, hard, infenfible, fwclling, or hard grifllc, 
breeding on the fhank-bonc, which, when it grows 
big, fpoils the fhape of the leg, and generally conics 
upon the infidc; and, if there be one oppofite to it 
on the outfide, it is called a peg, or pinncd-fplent, 
bccaufc it docs, as it were, pierce the bone, and is 
extremely dangerous. They feldom appear after 
a horfe is pail fix or feven years of age: few colts 
are without more or lefs of them, but generally 
they difap|>ear as ftrength incrcafes; though an in- 
llan.ee now and then occurs, in which all means to 
remove them are unfuccefsful. The fimple fplcnts 
arc only' faflcnel to the bone, at a pretty diflancc 
from the knee, and without touching the back- 
Anew, and have not a very bad confequence; but 
thofc that much the back-fincw, or arc fpread on 
the knee, will make a horfe lame in a fhort time. 
Horfes arc alfo fubje& to have fuzes in the fame 
place, which are two fplents joined by the ends, 
one above the other, and are more dangerous titan 
a Ample fplcnt. 

CURE. 

Shave away the hair, and rub and beat the fwcl¬ 
ling with the handle of a fhoeing-bammer; then 
having burnt three or four hazlc-fticks, while the 
lap is in them, chafe the fplcnt in the juice, or 
water, that ifliics out at both ends, applying it as 
hot as you can, without fealding the part; after 
that, rub or bruife the fwclling with one of the 
flicks, and continue frequently to throw the hot 
juice upon the part, but fo as not to feald it, and 
continue ft ill rubbing till it grows foft. Then dip 
a linen-cloth, Ave or Ax times double, in the hazlc- 
juicc, as hot as your hands can endure it, and tie 
It upon the fplent, where let it remain for twenty- 
four hours, keeping the horfc in the liable for the 
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ridden or led to water; by which time the fplent 
will be diffolvcd, and the hair will afterwards grow 
on it again. Another remedy is the ointment of 
beetles; in April or May you may And a little 
black longifh infect, about the foot of die ftalk of 
the bulbous cro\v-fiK>t. It is no bigger than a 
fmall bean, having legs, but no wings, and fo hard, 
that you can with difficulty bruife it with your 
Angers. Take three or four hundred of thefe, and 
mix them with hog’s-grcafe in a pot, cover it very 
dofc, till they arc quite dead, and then ftamp them 
to an ointment with greafe, which, the longer it is 
kept, the better it will be. Then Arft you arc to 
foften and prick the fplent, after the ufual manner, 
then apply this ointment to it, of the thickncfs of 
a half-pcnnv, cauAng it to Ank in, by holding a 
hot Arc-fhuvd againft it: this will draw out a red 
water, which will turn to a feui f or fcab, in about 
nine or ten days, and afterwards fall ofF. But, be¬ 
fore you apply this ointment, you muft foften the 
callous, or hard fwclling, with a poultice made of 
two ounces of lilv-roots, the fame quantity of 
marfh-tnallows; of the leaves of mallow and vio¬ 
lets, two handfuls j one handful of dill, of wild- 
marjorum, wild iHinny-royal, or corn-mint. Boil 
the roots in water for about an hour, then mix the 
water with about three parts of oil; then put the 
herbs to it, and, when they are well boiled, ftamp 
all to a mafti, fhave off the hair, and apply it warm 
to the part. 

SPREAD-NET, a partridge-net, which may 
be made with four-fquare meflus, deferihed in 
Plate VII. of Net r, Traps , tic.f.g. i. 

It is made of three pieces: the great eft, ABFG, 
muft be fix feet long, and four broad; the other 
two, PQ_I H and K.LXY, four feet long, and 
one broad; let the grand beginning, of them be 
fattened at the letter Q_, and then from Q_R 
to the end G; leave as much length or fpace as the 
fmall net is broad, which is a fixrt: its length ter¬ 
minates at the point R, from whence begin to few 
the two pieces Q_ and R together, and 1b get the 
letters PS, leaving alfo an equal length of the 
great net from S to B, to that from Q_t<» G: few 
the other piece XY, over-againft YT, in the fame 
manner. When you have joined the nets toge¬ 
ther, get four flakes, the form of which is repre- 
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-tented at CEN; let than be eighteen inches long, 
and a finger thick, with a notch at the end N, in 
order to fatten diem at each comer, R, S, 1 ', U, 
where the nets are joined together} each of thefe 
ftakes mutt have a litde hole bored in them, within 
half a foot of die end C, that you may put in die 
buckle or ring E, made of iron or copper, and re- 
fcmbling the rings of bed-curtains. 

Then take a pretty ttrong packthread, the end 
of which you mutt thrutt into the ring of the ftake 
to betied to the comer of the net Q, R, aid from 
thence to the corner of the fmall net, thrutting it 
through all the mefhes of the edge, and bringing it 
out at the mefli I, and that put it through the ring 
of the ttake, at the corner P, S, and from thcncc 
into the mefh, at the corner of the fmall net B, 
and fo quite about to the laft corner G, and finally 
into the ring with the other end; let each of thefe 
two ends hang four or five feet in length, and then 
tit them together as at M. 

The following figure rcprcfcnts the drag-net, 
fpread in order to catch partridges. Fig. 2. 

But you fliould firft, a litde before fun-fet, go 
into fome field, or place where you think to find 
ionic fpnrt, and there hide yourfelf, and you may 
Toon know if there be any partridges, by their call¬ 
ing and jucking, and then they will take a finall 
flight, and fometimes two or three, hi fire they go 
to rooft; and be furc to obferve exactly the place 
where they rooft, by making fome mark at a dis¬ 
tance, to the end that you may not he to Seek the 
place in the dark} then prepare two ftrait light 
poles which muft be as long as the net is broad, 
which, to do well, fliould be about fifteen or twenty 
fathoms, or more: they muft he as ftrong atone end 
as the other; they need not be all of one piece, but 
i f two or three well joined; take your net, poles, 
and companion, with you to the place, for the 
l'port cannot be well jicrformeJ without an afiiftant. 

Now the figure above more pariicidarlv repre- 
iVnts a piece of corn where partridges have been 
difeovered; the ridges arc denoted by the pricked 
lines, and the ground between the ridges is the 
fpacc you find between thefe pricked lines; and, 
laftly, the letter R is die place where die partridges 
are luppofcd to ftop. 

The net muft be fpread upon die ground by two 
men, in a place where there are neither buflics nor 
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other incumbrances, to entangle it, and hinder the 
efte&s of it; that fattening the poles A, D, and 
B, C, to each end, they fix the net all along to die 
places marked, by the fmall ends of the thread, as 
in the figure; then they put packthreads into the 
bottom of the net, which they fatten all along the 
edge, at the places O, P, Q. Thefe packthreads 
ought to be about two feet and a half or three feet 
long, with fmall bufhes at die other end, to trail on 
the ground, dial the partridges may be forced to 
fpring when they hear die ruftling noifc; and, it 
may here be particularly noted, that the red par¬ 
tridges are not fo forward to fpring as die grey ones. 

When the net is extended, each perfon muft 
take hold of the middle of the poles, lifting up the 
higher end of the net about five or fix feet from 
the ground, and fetting the lower part, follow flop- 
ing about half a foot from the ground, upon which 
nothing muft drag but the three fmall branches 
O, P, Q_; the cord and the bufhes mutt drag on 
the ground, and ihould not be above two feet long; 
when the partridges rife, both muft let go their 
hold, and let the net fall on the ground upon them. 

Sometimes it fo happens, that the partridges rife 
before the net is over them, which may be occa- 
fioned by the too great noifc you make; therefore 
be as ftiii as pofiihle, and, if ib, let diem reft two 
or three houif, before you attempt any thing again, 
then march over the whole field with your net 
ready fet, and it is a great chance but you meet 
them at laft. 

This fport muft not be followed either when 
the moon fhiues or when it fimws; fome carry a 
light or fome fire with them, the better to difeo- 
ver the partridges: which, when they fee, they 
take to be day-light, and are dilcovcred by die 
noifc they make in waking, and ftrctching out 
their wings; then they hide the light, and draw 
the net over them. 

In order to carry fuch a light, they fafhm the 
bottom of a com-bufhel, or the like, to the breuffy 
and the mouth thereof being turned towards the 
partridges, they place a tin lamp, in the bottom 
thereof with a wick or match, as big as a man's 
little finger, fo that the light can only be feen right 
forward, and not fideways. Other inventions there 
arc, and more maybe found out, to carry lights for 
this purpofe, with which I ikall not aniufc the 
S reader; 
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reader: that perfon who has a mind to take a covey 
of partridges alone by himfelf, mud prepare two 
poles, made of willow, or fume other wood both 
ftrait and light, bigger at one end titan at Ac other, 
and about twelve or fifteen feet long, to which he 
is to feften his net, as may be feen by the figure. 
Fi Z- 3 - 

The poles mud be fattened along the Tides Q_, S, 
and 1 ', R, with packthreads, in fuch a manner that 
their thickeft ends may be at S, T, the narroweft 
part of the net; which fpread-net being ad jutted, 
let the fportfman go into .the field, and,obferving 
where the partridges are, let him carry the net in 
fuch a manner, that the edge S, T, being againtt 
his belly, the ends of the poles, S and 1 ', rub 
againtt his fides; and, extending his arms, let him, 
with both his hands, lay hold on the two poles as 
far as he can, to the end that, preffing the cord S, 
T, againtt his belly, he may have the more 
ftrength; then holding up the net four, five, or 
fix, feet from die ground, let him walk along the 
fide of the corn-field, and let the edge of die net 
Qj R » trail on the ground, on the right and left, 
without quitting it, if no partridges arc found un¬ 
der it; but, if any, let him drop the poles and net, 
and haftc to catch the game. 

SPRINGS. Certain devices for the taking trf 
fowl and birds,both great and final!; they are ufu- 
ally made and accommodated thus: Firtt, knowing 
well the fowls haunts, and the places where the 
flocks and couples do ufually feed mornings and 
evenings, and obferving well the furrows and wa¬ 
ter-tracks, where they ufually ttalk and paddle for 
worms, flat -grafs, roots, and fuch-like things, on 
which they feed; be fore to take notice where fe- 
vcral furrows or water-drains meet in one, and, af- 
tera finall courfe, divide thcmfelves again into other 
parts, or branches, this middle-part being the deep- 
eft, and, as it were, feeding the reft; and alfo 
obfenfli which is mod paddled, and fitteft for them 
to wade in; for fuch arc the mod likely places for 
your purpnfe. Then take final! and (hort flicks, 
and flick them crofs-wife, over-thwart all the other 
pafiages, one flick within about half an inch of 
each other, making, as it were, a kind of fence, to 
guard every way, except one, through which you 
would have the fond to pafs. 

This being done, take a good ftiff flick, cut flat 


on each fide, and, pricking both ends into the wa¬ 
ter, caufe the upper part of the flat fide of the flick 
to touch the water, and no more; then make a bow 
of a finall hazel or willow, in the form of a pear, 
broad and round at one end, and narrow at the 
other, and at leaft a foot long, and fire or fix inches 
wide, and at the narrow end a little nick or dent; 
then tike a good ftiff young plant of hazlc, elm, or 
withy, being bufhy grown, and dear without knots, 
three or four inches about at the bottom, and about 
an inch at top, and, having made the bottom end 
(harp, fatten at the top a very ftrong loop, of about 
a hundred horfe-hairs, plaited very fall together 
with ftrong packthread, and made finooth and pli¬ 
able, to flip and run at plcafurc, and this loop 
fhvmld he of the juft quantity of the hoop, made 
pearwife, as before-mentioned; then, hard by this 
loop, with ftrong horfe-hair, within an inch and a 
half of the end of the plant, fatten a little broad, 
J but thin, trickcr, made very fharp and equal at 
both ends, after the proportion deicribcd in ji- 
! gurc i. 

| And then the bigger (harp end of the plant 
! being thruft and fixed into the ground, clofe by 
| the edge of the water, the fmallcil cud with the 
i loop, and the trickcr, (hould be brought down to 
1 the firtt bridge; and the hoop, made pearwife, be¬ 
ing laid upon the bridge, one end of the trickcr 
fhould be fi-t upon the nick of the hoop, and the 
■ other end againtt the nick made on the finall end of 
i the plate, which, by the violence and bend of the 
! plant, will make them flick and hold together until 
| the lump be moved: this done, the loop niutt be 
laid on the hoop in fuch a fafhion as the hoop is 
1 proportioned; then, from each fide of the hoop, 
; prick little (licks as aforefaiJ, as it were making 
: an impaled path-way to the hcop, and, as you go 
I tardier and faithcr from the hoop or fpring, lo (hall 
J you widen the way, that the fowl may be entered 
a good way in before they perceive the fence, the 
firtt entrance being about the width of an indiffer¬ 
ent furrow, fo that, any fowl felling, they may be 
enticed to go and wade upon the fame, where they 
(hall no fooner touch the fpring with their heads, 
feet, or feathers, but they (hall be caught; and, 
according to the ftrength of the plant, you may 
catch any fowl great or (mall. 

For the taking (mailer fowl with this engine, as 

the 
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the fnipe, woodcock, pewit, or the like, that ufe to 
feed in wet and marfliy grounds, and amongft wa¬ 
ter-furrows or rillings, fucking from thence the 
fatnefs of the foil, the device or engine is the fame, 
without any alteration, except that it may be of 
much lefs ftrength and fubftancc, according to the 
fowl it is fet for, efpecially the fwccper or main 
plant, which, as before ordered, is to be of elm, 
hazle, or withy, and fo in this cafe may be of wil¬ 
low, fallow, or ftrong-grown ofier, or any other 
yielding plant that will bend and recover its ftrait- 
nefs again: this kind of engine is only for the win¬ 
ter frafon, when much wet is on the ground; but, 
if there happens many great frofts, fo that you are 
deprived of the advantage of the waters, then find 
our where- thofe {landing waters have any defeentor 
fmall paflages, fi.as by the fwift current the water 
is not frozen, and there fet your fprings, and, the 
greater the froft is, the more apt they are to be 
taken. 

Now to take birds and fowls on trees, boughs, 
or hedges, with fuch or the like device, after you 
have oblervcd any fuch to which birds refort, as in 
the figure you fee reprefented, then chufe any 
branch thereof; for example: See Platt VII. cf 
Nets, Traps , life. 

The k-tter O, which is tall and ftrait, cut off all 
the little twigs that grow about it, from the bot¬ 
tom until yen come within four or five feet of the 
top, then pierce a hole through the (aid branch 
with a whimble at the letter H, which mud he 
about the bignefs of a goofe-quill; then chufe out 
another twig, about four feet dillaut from the form¬ 
er, as marked M, and pare away all the little 
branches; and at the end L tie a fmall packthread, 
half a foot long, at which tic one of the running 
bows of horfe-hair, finely twilled, as the letter M: 
you may alfo have a little (lick, P, O, four fingers 
long, with a little hook at the end O, and the other 
end round pointed; (loop down your branch or 
twig N, to which your horfe-hair collar is (alien¬ 
ed, and pals the collar through the hole H, and 
draw it until the knot M be likewife drawn 
through; then fallen very gently the end of the 
fmall dick P in the hole H, which mud be fo 
neatly done as only to dop, and no more, the draw¬ 
ing of the branch N; then fpread abroad the col¬ 
lar upon your little dick P, O, and tie funic bait, 


cither of green pears, cherries, wheat, worms, or 
the like, according to die nature of die birds for 
which you fet your device, at the letter Q_, fo 
that no bird can come to touch them unlds he lets 
his foot on die fmall dick, which will prefendy fall, 
and fo give way to die knot M, then follows die 
branch or twig N, and die bird remains fnapt by 
the legs. The defeription and the figures are fo 
plain, that a miftake cannot well be made: how¬ 
ever, here is the form of three of them, two ready 
bent, one before and the other behind, and the 
third unbent, that you may obferve all the feveral 
pieces. See Fig. 4. Plate VII. 

Another way of taking fowl or birds by fprings, 
fuch as black-birds, thru flic?, partridges, phcalants, 
or the like, is dtlcribed by the following figure, 
which may be placed according to the game dc- 
figned to be taken, either on the ground, or on a 
tree, bulh, hedge, or the like. See Fig. 5. in the 
fame Plate. 

Take a dick of fallow, or willow, five or fix 
feet long, drait and fmooth, about the bignefs of 
an ordinary walking-cane, R, Z, lharpenedat the 
end Z; and, at the end R, fallen or tie a fmall 
wooden crook, as the letter G, then make a little 
hole at Y, about the bigiufs of a fwan’s quiil, and 
another hole half as big at V, then take any dick, 
which, being bent, will fpring back again and be¬ 
come drr.it, as hollv, or the like; let it be about 
three feet long, and thrufl the great end of it into 
the hole 3, p ; tie a fmall packthread at the other 
end, with a collar of horfe-hair, which draw through 
the hole V, and dop it here, by pegging it very 
gently with a fmall dick T, fo that it may only 
keep it from flying back, and no more; then open 
your running collar of horfe-hair, as at S, and 
fpread it over the little dick 1'; then tie, at the 
letter R, the bait you intend to ufe, and let it hang 
down within three, four, or five, inches of the fmall 
dick T, according to the bignefs of the bird for 
which it is fet. 

SPUNGE of a horse-shoe, is the extre¬ 
mity or point of the Ihoe that anfwers to the 
hoi il’s heel, upon which the calkins are made. 

SPUR, a piece of metal, confiding cf two 
branches, cncompafling a horfeman’s heel, and a 
rowel in form of a dar, advancing out behind, to . 
prick the horfe. 


SQUJRREI., 
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SQUIRREL, is larger incompafs than awea- 
fcl, but the wcafcl is longer than the fquirrel ; the 
back parts and all the body is reddi/h, except the 
belly, which is white. In Helvetia they are black 
and branded, and are hunted at the fall of the leaf, 
when the trees arc naked, for they ran and leap 
from bough to lwogh with furprifing agility, and 
when the trees are clothed with leaves they can¬ 
not be fo w'cll fecn. They are of three colours, in 
the firft age black, in the fccond of a rutty-iron 
colour, and when they grow old they are full of 
white hoary hairs. Their teeth arc like the teeth 
of mice, having the two under ones very king and 
/harp. Their tail is always as big as their body, 
and it lies continually on their back when they 
fleep or fit Bill, and it feems to have been given 
them for a covering. In the fummer-time they 
huild their nefts (which fome call drays) in the 
tops of the trees, very artificially, with tticks, mofs, 
and other things which the wood affords, and fill it 
with nuts for their winter provifions; and, like the 
Afpine moufe, they deep moft part of the winter 
very foundly, fo that they do not awake though 
you beat at the outiidc of their drays When they 
leap from tree to tree, they ufc their tail inftcad of 
wings, leaping at a great dittancc, and arc borne 
up without any finking, in appearance; nay, they 
will frequently leap from a very high tree down to 
the ground, and receive no harm. To hunt this 
-little animal, many perfons ought to go together, 
and carry dogs with them; and thefittett place for 
the excrcifc of this fport is in little and finalkflcn- 
der woods, fuch as may be lhaken by the hand. 
Boughs are neceflary to remove them when they 
reft in the twifts of trees, for they will not be 
much terrified with all the hallooing you make, 
unlcf* they are now and then hit by one means or 
another. They feem to be feitfiblc what a defence 
a high oak is to them, and how fecurdy they can 
lodge there from inen and dogs; wherefore, fincc 
it is too troublcfomc to climb every tree, you 
mutt, in/lead of that labour, ufe bows and bolts, 
that when the fquirrel reft.s you may prefcnrly give 
him a thump by an arrow: the /hooter need not 
feat doing them much harm, except he hit them on 
the head, for, by rcafon of a ftrong back-bone, 
and fie/hy parts, they will bear as great a Broke 
as a dog. If they be driven to the ground from 
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the trees, and fo creep into hedges, it is a fign they 
are tired; and, fuch is the lofty fpirit of this ani¬ 
mal, that, while her ttrength laft her, /he will lave 
licrfclf in tops of high trees, but, being tired, de- 
feends and falls into the mouths of thofs yelping 
curs-that peifccutc her. 

If what is reported of them be true, the admi¬ 
rable cunning of the fquirrel appears in her fwim- 
ming or palling over a river; for, when /he is con- 
ftrained by hunger fo to do, /he feeks out fome 
rind or finall bark of a tree, which fhe fi ts upon 
the water, ami then goes into it, and, holding up 
her tail like a fail, lets the wind drive her to the 
other fide, and carries meat in her mouth, to pre¬ 
vent being familhc-d by the length of the voyage. 

STABLE. Nothing conduces more to die health 
of a horfe than the having a good and whofefome 
liable. The flotation of a liable fhould always lie 
in a gv.ulair, and on a firm,dry, and hard, ground, 
that in winter the hoi ft may come in and go out 
clean. It fhould always be built fomewhat on an 
afeent, that the urine and other foulnefil s may be 
cafily conveyed away by means of drains or finks 
cut for that purpofe. 

As there is no animal that delights more in clcan- 
liiicfs than a horfe, or that more abominates bad 
finclls, care fhould be taken that there be no hog- 
llic, hcn-rooll, or ncccfiltry-houfe, near the place 
where the liable is to he built; for the /wallowing 
of feathers, which is very apt to hap|*cn when hen- 
roofts are near, often proves mortal to horfes, and 
the fleams of a bog-houfe, or ling's dung, will breed 
many diftempers; and particularly, they will bring 
on the farcy and blindiufs in many horfes. It is 
much better to build the walls of a liable of brick 
than of Hone, for l?ic former is always dry, the 
other often fweats, and is very apt to be damp, and 
to caufc rheums and catarrhs to horfes that are fet 
in the liable in damp weather. 

The walls ought to be made of a moderate thick- 
nefi, both for the fake of fafety and warmth in 
winter, and to keep off the heat of the fun in the 
midfl of fuinmer, which would fpoil the horfe’s ap¬ 
petite, and fink his fpirits. The windows fhould 
be on the call and north fides of the building, that 
the north air may be let in to cool the liable in 
fummer, and for the benefit of die rifingfun all the 
year round, cfpecially in winter. 

The 
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The windows fhould either be (allied, or have 
bu-gc cafcments, for die (ake of letting in air enough; 
and there fhould always be clofe wooden (hutters, 
that the light may be (hut out at pkafure} by 
which means die horfe will be brought to deep in 
the middle of the day, as well as in the night, when 
it is judged proper that he fhould do (o. 

Many pave the whole (table with (tone, but it is 
much better to have that part, which the horfe is 
to lie upon, boarded with oak planks; for it will 
not only be eafier, but more warm and comfort* 
able to the creature. The boards mud be laid as 
even as pofliblc, for this is the way to make the 
creature lie mod: at his eafe, and in the mod health, 
ful podure. The dealers in horfes generally, in* 
deed, make the boards be laid higher toward the 
top, and flanting down: this (hews a horfe to more 
advantage as he lies, but it is very uncomfortable 
to the creature, and his hinder parts are always 
dipping down, and the hind legs are often made 
fubjedt to fwellings by it. 

The planks fhould be laid crofswifc, not length- 
wife, and there are to be fcveral holes bored through 
them to receive the urine, and carry it ofT under¬ 
neath the floor into feme drain or common recep¬ 
tacle. The ground behind fhould be railed to a 
level with the planks, that the horfe may always 
(bind even; and the floor behind fhould be paved 
with (mail pebbles, and the place where die rack 
(lands fhould be well wainfeotted. There are to 
be two rings placed on each fide of the flail for the 
horfe's baiter to tun through, and a logger is to be 
flyed at the end of this, fufficient to poife it per¬ 
pendicularly, but not fb heavy as to tire the horfe, 
or to hinder him from eating. The bed place for 
him to eat his com in is a drawer, or locker, made 
in the wainfeot partition; this need not be large, 
and confequendy need not take-up much room, fo 
that it may be cafily fixed, and taken out to clean 
at pkafure: by this means the common dirtinefc of 
a fixed manger-is to be avoided. 

Many people am againd having a rack in their 
ftahW ; they give the horfe his hay fprinklcd upon 
his litter, and! if (hey think he treads it too much, 
m too (bon, they only nail up three or four boards, 
by way of a trough, to give it to him in. The reafon 
qf thia.it, die continual lifting up the head to 
find out of the rack is an unnatural podure for a 
No. 39. 7 


horfe, which was intended to take his food up 
from die ground, and makes him, as they exprefe 
it, withy-craggcd. In the way of fprinkling the 
hay on die litter, or laying it in a trough even 
with the ground^ he not only takes it up as if 
from the. earth in a natural way, but can eat as he 
lies, which is a piece of indulgence that a horfe 
takes great pkafure in. 

When there is dable-room enough, partitions are 
to be made for fevend horfes to (land in; thefe 
fhould always allow room enough for die horfes to 
turn about, and lie down conveniently in, and they 
fhould be boarded up fb high toward the head, that 
the horfes placed in feparatc dalls may not be able 
to fmcli at one another, nor moled each other any 
way. One of thefe dolls ought to be covered in, 
and made convenient for the groom to lie in, in 
cafe of a great match, or the iickncfs of a valuable 
horfe. Behind the horfes there fhould be a row of 
pegs, to hang up (addles, bridles, and other necef- 
fary utcnfils; and feme (helves for the hanging up 
brufhes, Ac. .and the (landing of pots of ointment, 
and other preparations. 

The dables of the nobility are often incommo¬ 
ded by bins for oats, placed in them, which take up 
a great deal of room with very little advantage. 
Dr. Plot has given us, in his Hidory of Oxford- 
fhire, a very convenient method, ufed by a gentle¬ 
man of that county, to prevent this. It is dene 
by making a conveniency to let the oats down 
from above, out of a veflel like the hopper of a 
mill, whence they fall into a fquare pipe of about 
four inches diameter, let into the wall, which 
come down into a cupboard alfb let into the wall, 
but with its mouth fo near the bottom, that there 
(hall never be more than about a gallon in the cup¬ 
board at a time; which being taken out, and given 
to the horfes, another gallon immediately fucceeds 
it from above, without any trouble to the groom or 
any body elfc. By this means there is not an inch 
of room lod in the lower part of the (table where 
the horfes (land: and there is this great conve¬ 
niency befides, that the oats are always kept fweet 
by it, for every gallon that is taken away puts the 
whole quantity above in motion, by the running 
down of the gallon that fupplies its place, and no 
mudin efe ever comes where there is this conti¬ 
nual airing and motion. There may cafily becon- 
[* trived 
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for fplit-beans; end both of thefe may be let into 
the range of preffcs, the oats and beans being fepj 
sated above by parti tarns. The other requisites 
for a liable are a dung-yard, a pump, and a con¬ 
duit; and, if feme pond or running river be near, 
itls much die better. 

To die want of general deanlinefs, pure air, 
and regular exercife, may be juftly attributed all 
the ills which attend thofe horfes kept at inns and 
Every Babies; upon entering the major part of 
their Babies, (particularly if the door has been a 
few minutes clofed and is opened for your admif- 
fion,) you are inftantly afiailed widi a difagrceable 
finell of dung and urines Here you find from ten or 
twelve to twenty horfes Banding, as hot, and every 
crevice of the Stable as clofely Bopped, as if die 
very external air was infectious, and its admiffion 
muB inevitably propagate a contagion. You ob- 
ferve each horfe Banding upon an enormous load 
of litter, that by occafional additions (without a 
regular and daily removal from the bottom) has 
acquired both the fubBance and property of a mo¬ 
derate hot-bed. 

Thus Band diefe poor animals, a kind of pa¬ 
tient Sacrifice to ignorance and indifcretion; and, 
what is an additional contribution of folly, each 
horfe is loaded with a profusion of body-cloths. In 
this Bate fuch horfes are found to be in an almoB 
perpetual languid perfpiration, io deprefied and in¬ 
active, for want of pure air and regular exercife, 
that they appear dull, heavy, and inattentive, as 
if codcious of their imprifonment and bodily per¬ 
secutions. The effeCl of this mode of treatment 
foon becomes perceptible to the judi ci o u s eye of 
observation. The carcafe feems full and overloaded 
for want of gentle and gradual motion; the legs 
become fwdled, Biff,and minified; and terminates 
in cither cracks, Scratches, greafe, or Some other 
diforder. The hoofs, by being conBandy fixed in 
a heat of dung, acquire a degree of contraction in¬ 
dicating hoof-bound lamencfi. The eyes fre¬ 
quently give proof of habitual weaknris, in a wa¬ 
tery difeharge; the heat of the body, fee. all tending 
to conBitute a frame direCtly oppofitc in health, 
vigour, and appearance, to thofe iriiofe condition is 
regulated by a very different fyfteoa of Babulsrian 
management. 


ufed when a man is found at his Band in die foreff^ 
with a croft-bow or long-bow, ready to flmot at 
a deer, or dfe Banding dofe by a tree' with grey¬ 
hounds in a leaSh, ready to let flip. This is one 
of die four evidences, or prefumptions, by which 
a man is convicted of intending to Beal the king’s 
deer, die other three being back-berond, bloody- 
hand, and dog-draw. 

STAG. A red male dccrof five yean old. 

STAG-HUNTING. Thechaceoftheflag 
requires a fpecics of knowledge which can only be 
learned by experience: it implies a royal xflem- 
blage of men, horfes, and dogs, all fo trained, prac¬ 
tised, and difeiplined, that their movements, their 
researches, and their (kill, muB concur in produ¬ 
cing one common end. The huntfinan fliould 
know the age and die fex of the animal; he fiiould 
be able to diBinguifh with precifion, whether the 
Bag he has harboured with his hound be a knob- 
ber, a young Bag, in his Sixth or fevendi year, or 
an old Slag. The chief marks which convey this 
intelligence is derived from the foot, and the excre¬ 
ment. The foot of the Bag is better formed than 
that of the hind or female. Her leg is more graft 
and nearer die heel. The impreflions of his feet 
are rounder, and farther removed from cadi otheft 
He moves more regularly, and brings the hind- 
foot into die impreffion made by the fore-foot 
But the diftancc bet w ee n the Beps of the hind are 
Shorter, and her hind-feet Strike not So regularly 
die track of the fore-feet. As foon as die Bag ac¬ 
quires his fourth horns, he is eafily diftinguifhed ; 
but to know the foot of a young Bag from that of a 
hind, requires repeated experience. Stags of fix, 
feven,fee. years, are Bill more eafily known; for 
dick fore-foot is much larger than the hind-foot; 
die older they arc, the Sides of their feet are die more 
worn; die diftance of their Beps are more regular 
than thofe of a young Bag; they always place theh 
hind-foot exactly in the track of the fore-foot, ex¬ 
cepting when they fhed their horns; the old Bags 
misplace^ at this feafon, nearly as often as the young 
ones; but in this they are more regular than die 
hind or young Bag, placing die hind-foot always at 
the Side of the fore-feet, and never beyond or with¬ 
in it. When the huntfinan, from the dryneft of 
the feafon, or other circumflaoces, cannot judge 
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by the foot, he is obliged to trace the animal back¬ 
wards, and endeavour to find his dung. This 
mark requires, perhaps, greater experience than 
the knowledge of die foot: but without it the 
huntfman would be unable to give a proper report 
to die company. After the report of die huntfman, 
and the dogs are led to the refuge of the flag, he 
ought to encourage his hound, and make him reft 
upon the track of the dag, dll the animal be un¬ 
harboured. Inftantly die alarm is given to un¬ 
couple the dogs, which ought to be enlivened by 
the voice and the horn of the huntfman. He fliould 
alfo diligently obferve die foot of die flag, in order 
to difeover whether die animal has darted, and fub- 
dituted another in his place. But it is then the 
bufuiefe of the hunters to feparate alfo, and to re- 
cal the dogs which have gone adray after falfe 
game. The huntfman fhould always accompany 
his dogs, and encourage, without preffing them too 
hard. He fhould affifl diem in deteding all the 
arts of efcape ufed by the dag; for this animal has 
remarkable addrefs in deceiving the dogs. With 
this view he often returns twice or thrice upon his 
former fteps; he endeavours to raife hinds or 
younger dags to accompany him, and to draw off 
the dogs from the object of their purfuit: he then 
dies with redoubled f|ieed, or fprings off at fide, 
lies down on his belly, and conceals himfelf. In 
this cafe, when the dogs have lod his foot, the 
huntfmen, by going backwards and forwards, af- 
fid them in recovering it. But, if they cannot find 
it, they fuppofc that he is reding within the circuit 
they have nude, and go in qued of him. But, if 
they am dill unable to difeover him, there is no 
other method left, but, from viewing the country, 
to conjeflure where he may have taken refuge, and 
repair to the place. As foon as they have reco¬ 
vered his foot, and put the dogs upon the track,' 
they purfue with more advantage, becaufe they 
perceive that the dag is fatigued. Their ardour 
augments in psoporrion to his fccblenefs; and their 
foent becomes more diftindt as die animal grows 
warm. Hence they redouble their cries and their 
(peed; and though the flag pradlifes dill more arts 
•f efeape than formerly, as his fwiftnefi is dimi- 
his aits and doubtingbecomes gradually lefs 
effcftuaj. He has now nd, other resource but to 
fly from the earth which he treads, and get into 


the waters, in order to cut off the (cent from die 
dogs. The huntfmen go round thefe waters, and 
again put the dogs on the track of his foot. Hie 
flag, after taking to foe water, is incapable of run¬ 
ning far, and is foon at bay. But he dill attempts 
to defend his life, and often wounds the dogs, and 
even die huntfmen when too forward, by blows 
with his horns, till one of them cuts his hams to 
make him foil, and then puts an end to his life by 
a blow of a hanger. They now celebrate die death 
of the dag by a flouriih of their hams; die dogs 
are allowed to trample upon him, and at lad par¬ 
take richly the reward of their vidory. 

STAG-EVIL in a horse, a didemper 
which is a kind of palfy in the jaws. For die 
care, fee Farriery, p. 251. 

STAGGARD, with hunters, a young male 
deer aged but four years. 

STAGGERS, in horses, a difeafe, being a 
giddinefs in die brain. For the cure, fee Farri¬ 
ery, p. 18 6. 

STALING Blood; this didemper in horfet 
is often caufcd by a drain. For die cure ,fee Far¬ 
riery, p. 215. 

STALLION is an ungclt horfe, defigned for 
the covering of mares, in order to propagate die 
fpecics; and when his flones are taken away, and 
he is gelt, he is called a gelding. Now in die 
chufing donc-horfes, or ftallions, for mares, you 
ought to take great care that they neither have 
moon-eyes, watery-eyes, blood - fhotten eyes, 
fplents, fpavins, curbs, nor, if poflible, any natu- 
tural imperfection of any kind whatfoever; for, if 
they have, the colts will take them hereditarily 
from their parents. But let them be the bed, 
ablcd, higheft fpirited, faired coloured, and fined 
duped; and a perfon fliould inform himfelf of all 
natural dcfe&s in them, of which none are free. 
As for his age, he ought not to be younger, to 
cover a mare, than four years old, from which 
time forward he will beget colts dll he is twenty. 

Let the flallion be fo high fed, as to be full of 
lull and vigour, and then brought to the place 
where the mares are; take off his hinder (hoes, 
and let him cover a mare in hand twice or thrice* 
to keep himfober; then pull off his bridle, and turn 
him loofe to the red of die mares, which mud be 
in a convenient dofe, with ftrong fences and good 
a food, 
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food, and there leave him till he has covered diem 
all, fo that they will take horfe no more; by which 
time his courage will be pretty well cooled. Tea 
or twelve mares are enough for one horfe in the 
fame year: it will alfo be neceflary to have feme 
little (hed or hovel in the field, to which he may 
retreat, to defend him from the rain, fun, and wind, 
which are very weakening to a horfe; let there be 
likewife a rack and manger to feed him in, during 
his covering-time, and it would not be amifs if 
one were to watch him during that time for fear of 
any accident, and che better to knowhow often he 
covers each mar& When he has done his duty, 
take him away from the mares, and remove them 
into feme frefls pafture. Take notice, that when 
you would have a mare covered, either in hand or 
otherwife, that both the flail ion and marc have the 
fame feeding, viz. if the horfe be at hay and oats, 
which are commonly called hard meats, the marc 
fhould alio be at hard meat, otherwife fhc will not 
be fb fit to hold. In the like manner, if the ftal- 
Jion be at grafs, you tnuft alfo put the mare to 
grafs. Thofe mares which are in middling cafe 
conceive the moft eafily; whereas thofe that arc 
very fat hold with great difficulty; thofe of them 
that are hot and in feafen, retain a great deal better; 
their heat exciting the ftallion, who, on his part, 
performs the action with great vigour and ardour. 
And when you cover a mare in hand, in order that 
fhc may die more certainly hold, let die ftallion 
and mare befo placed in the liable, that they may 
fee each other, keeping them fe for feme time, which 
will animate them both, and then they will hardly 
Jail to generate. 

For the ordering of a ftallion, feme give the fol¬ 
lowing inftru&ions: Feed the ftallion far three 
months at leaft, before he is to cover, with good 
oats, peafc, or beans, or with coarfe bread and a 
little hay, but a good deal of wheat-ftraw; taking 
him twice a day out to water, walking him up and 
down for an hour after he has drunk, but without 
making him fweat If the ftallion be not thus 
brought into wind before he covers, he will be in 
danger of becoming parley mid broken winded; 
and, if he be not well fed, be will not be ahle to 
perform his talk, or at beft the colts would be but 
pitiful and weak ones; and, though you fhould take 
great care to nouriih him, yet you will take ban in 


\ again very weak. If you put Mot to many mares, 
he will not ferve you fe long, but his mane and 
tad will fall away by rcafon of poverty, and it wifi 
be a difficult matter to bring him to a good condi¬ 
tion of body, againft the year following. He ought 
to have mares according to his ftrength, as twelve 
or fifteen, or at moft not above twenty. 

As to foreign hoifes: the Spaniflt horfe, or 
Spanifh jennet, is a creature of great fire, of a 
middle ftature, and generally well made in his 
head, body, and legs; and, though his buttocks are 
fomewhat long, yet they are ftrong and well 
fhaped. After one of thefe hoifes have been well 
taught, there is none make a better (how upon the 
parade; but he is not a horfe that will hold long in 
j-kis full ftrength, becaufe he hath rather too much 
feint; for about half a mile, there is not a fwifter 
creature in a race, but then his ftrength fails. 

A Spanifh horfe is not generally thought fit for 
adion, till he is fix years old, for they are not till 
that time grown to their full pcrfe&ion or beauty, 
and their too great fire or mettle is not till then 
abated fufficiently to render diem ferviceable. The 
lart thing that is complete in Spanifh horfes is 
the creft; the horfes of this breed are naturally in. 
dined to bound and to make faults, railing all four 
feet at once from the ground; but, their limbs be¬ 
ing weak and final!, they are very fubjeft to be 
finew-ftrained, or otherwife lamed, ina fhort time 
after they are fit for fervice. No kind of horfe 
has fiich open noftrils, nor fnorts more in all his 
goings, than die Spanifh horfe: their trot is fome¬ 
what long, irregular, or wavering, for which rea- 
fon feme jockies have chofen to bring them to the 
pace or amble. 

The German horfe: thefe hoifes are for die 
moft part very tall, and large of body, not very 
beautiful in make, but fccm to be of great ftrength, 
and, being brought into the menage, perform ferae 
of die moll difficult leffons with agility enough * 
they gallop very flow or heavy, and trot very high; 
but they are ftrong, and better for the draught or 
burthen than the menage. 

The Hungarian horfe: thefe horfes are generally 
hook-nofed, and have thick heads, large eyes, broad 
jaws, hut narrow noftriis; their manes are rough 
and chick, commonly reaching near the ground: 
their tails, in like manner, arcbidhy udtengt fox 

the 
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the moft part of lean and thin bodies, and weak 
patterns: but, although fame part of them are not 
to be liked, yet die deformities are»gcnerally fo 
well put together, that, taken all together, the 
•horfes we agreeable enough. They are of a tolerj- 
: able good courage, and will endure labour and fa- 
r tigue, and for diatreafon are fon'iceable in war. I 

• The Swediih horfe: thefe are of fmall ftature, 
•their fhape indifferent, and are but offmall fer- 
vice. The horfes natural to Sweden are, for die 
moil part, cither white, dun, or pyed, and wall- 
eyed ; fo that, unlcfs they are improved by other 
brecds, they are not to be ranked with them that 
. are of good efteem. 

The Poliih horfe: thefe are much like the Da- 
nifh horfe, and arc generally about die fizc of the 
Spaniih jennet, arc of a middle ftature, but their 
jlimbs are much better knit together, and arc of a 
much ftronger make, than the Spaniih ones. This 
horfe is in many rcfpe&s like our natural Engliih 
horfe, except that their heads are fomewhat flen- 
■dcrer, like the Iriih hobby; but dieir necks and 
.crefts arc raifed upright, and very ftrong: their 
cars are very ihort and fmall, and their backs ca¬ 
pable of bearing any weight; their chines are broad, 
-and their hoofs are judged to be as good as thofe of 
any horfe in the world. They are very good for 
a journey, and will endure long ones with more 
cafe than any other horfes. 

Flanders horfes: thefe differ in fhape but litde 
from die German breed; they are tall in ftature, 
have ihort and thick heads, bodies deep and long, 
buttocks round and flat, their legs thick and rough* 
Thefe horfes, and the mares of the fame kind, 
ore efteemed chiefly for the draught, in which, for 
ftatelinefs, they excel moft horfes in Europe; but 
are to be rejefted for the ikddle, being both flug- 
giih and uncafy. The Flanders horfe and mare 
both have a hard trot, but are much ufed in the 
hasnds with us in England. 

The Neapolitan horfe: thcfc horfes arc highly 
for their ftrength and courage, which, 
to ge t her with their gentle difpofitions, make them 
the more valued. His limbs are ftrong, and well 
knit together; his pace is lofty, and he is very do¬ 
cile for die performance of any excrcife; but a 
nice eye may' difeover that his legs are fomething 
too fmall, which fcems to be his only imperfcc- 
1 No. 40. 7 


don. Hi may be known by his head, which is 
long, lorn,, and flendcr, bending from the eyes to 
the npftrils, likeahawk’s beak; he hasalfoa very 
foil eye, and a (harp ear. 

. The Sarcfinfan horfe: thefe, and thofe of Cor- 
fica, very much refemble the Neapolitan, but ars 
fomewhat fhorter bodied/ and of a more fiery dif- 
poiidon; but by good management may be brought 
to very good difcipiine. 

Turkifh horfes: thefe horfes are orginally na¬ 
tives of Greece, and bear an extraordinary price 
with us, partly bccaufc of their extraordinary beau¬ 
ty, and partly becaufe of die great expence of 
bringing them over. Thefe Turkifh horfes have fine 
heads, fomewhat like Barbary ones, beautiful fixe, 
heads, and ftrait limbs, rather fin all than large, are 
of a moft delicate fhape, dieir pace is genteel and 
graceful, and, befides, they are horfes of good fpi- 
rit. Their coats are fmoodi and Ihort, and their 
hoofs long and narrow, which is a fign of fwift- 
nefs ; in a word, they are horfes of great beauty, 
courage, and fpeed. Their colour is, for the moft 
part, grey or flea-bitten, though there are feme of 
a bright-bay colour; but moft of thefe we have 
now in England are grey. 

Englifh horfes: die true-bred Englifh horfe has 
been accounted a creature of great ftrength and fj-i- 
rit, and hc.has been, by feme authors, reprefented 
as of a very large fizc; but at prefent we hardly 
have any that can be called a true-bred Englifh 
horfe, or that can be faid to be the offspring of an 
horfe and mare that were both lineally defeended 
from the original race of this country ; unlefs we 
may account thofe horfes to be fech that are bred 
wild in feme forefts, and among mountains. A- 
mong them, perhaps, the mares and hoifes were 
both of die firft Englifh race, without mixture: 
however, it is not certain, but fome horfes of fo¬ 
reign countries, of which many have been, and 
ftill arc, frequently brought over, were turned in¬ 
to thofe wild places, as convenient pafturc, and 
have mixed with the natives of Britain. How¬ 
ever, feeing we cannot feek for Englifh horfes any 
where elfc than in forefts and wild places, a we will 
foppofc thofe to be the true-bred Englifh race of 
horfes. Thefe we find to anfwer the Character, fo 
for as relates to ftrength and good fpirit; but they 
ate not large, though very hardy, and will always 
U kec P 
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Ir«P good idh onlheir taclct, and torfvu, whore 
other horfes canfcarce live. It is not improbable 
tar that the net might kn bean much larger 
than they now are, bccatffe in tamer tapes they 
ware at liberty to range any whore, and taka their 
ftadbre where it pleated them beft, for all the 
grounds then lay open, or elfe these were but very 
icw inclofuics, in eomporifbii to what there are 
now. And, when they had that plentiful (bare of 
food, we may naturally imagine that their bodies 
were much huger than they are at prefent; for k 
is a certain rule, that the lefs (hare of nouxifhment 
any creature has during the time of his growth, fo 
much the finaller will he be in ftatuie. But these 
are very few of this wild fort in ufc, in companion 
to what the r e were a hundred and fifty or two 
hundred years ago; and thofe that are now taken 
up ate not eafiiy tamed: but, when they are once 
ddcipKned, they unit endure more labour than any 
horfes in the known world. 

Irifii hobbies: thefe are abb of a wild breed, and | 
are generally well made, much after the manner of I 
the Englifh wild horfes; they have fine heads, . 
ftrong necks and well-turned bodies, quick eyes, | 
good limbs and other good qualities fufficient to 
recommend them; arc brifk and courageous and 
very furc footed: but both thefe are fubjell to ftart, ; 
which, I fuppofc, proceeds from their wild way of 
living, where they have not had the opportunity j 
of knowing or feeing any thing but trees or buih- j 
es, and therefore every thing die Teems ft range ! 
and Stocking to them. But, if they ha|ipen to be 
young, when taken from the foreft, or other wild 
pollutes, this may probably be overcome; but, if j 
they are not lb, that I judge it impaffiblc ever to j 
break them to it; for they having never known ' 
any thing but wild fccnes and been a long time ha¬ 
bituated to them, every thing that differs from 
them, will fcem ft range, if not monftrous, and 
will ilrikc them with fear and horror, never to be 
cor refled. 

We an i n forme d that thefe Iriih horfes are fo 
wild, that the only way of taking them, is by af- 
fcmbling a great number of people together, and 
driving the whole ftud, both horfes and mam, 
colts and fillies, into a bog, where they call hal¬ 
ters aver the heads of thofe they think fit for fer- 
vice, leaving the others to run again into the coun¬ 


try. Our Englifh horfes infbrefts fere not bdufet 
with left trouble, for many artful devices muft he 
ufed, and a great deal of labour too is required tn 
the taking them. And, after ail, great care muft 
be token that they have moil gentle triage, to make 
diem as familiar as pofHble; and at the firft, not 
letting them have any thing to eat, tat what ere 
fead them with out of the hand, tiff they are grown 
very well acquainted with (heir keepers, bis not 
to be expelled that they will all of a hidden quit 
their wildnefs; but thus feeding them, and keeping 
them awake for feme time, will tame them by do* 
gre e s . It ought to be obferved, both in the tame- 
ing or teaching of horfes, that they are to be ufed 
with tandemeft, rather than roughnefs, and no paf- 
iionate perlon ought to be concerned in their break* 
ing or management; but a man that undertakes 
this bufinefs ought to be patient, and a mailer ot 
ration; and, for want of thefe qualifications being 
put in praftioc in the management of them, many 
a good horfe has been fpoiled, having either been 
puihed on by the paflion of the rider toover-ftrain 
themfclves, or elfe to ftart and fly out of the way, 
at the leall touch of a whip or fpur, and thereby 
endanger the rider; or to hate the rider, and take 
every opfiortunity of doing him a mifehief, either 
in mounting, or wlien he is on his back, or at de¬ 
mounting. 

There arc many inftanccs to prove that horfes 
have a memory, and will refent injuries that have 
been offered them. 1 have known feme horfes 
would not Hand ftill to be fhod by a farrier, of 
whom they have before received feme ill triage j 
but at the fame time would freely fuffer them- 
feives to be fhod by ftrangers. Others have been 
fo provoked at the fight of a farrier with a leather- 
apron, that they have endeavoured all they could to 
do him a mifehief, cither by biting or kicking 
Nor arc we without the knowledge of ntskncholy 
accidents that have happened to grooms, whohave 
ufed their horfes with too much feverity. 

1 fliall conclude what has been laid of foreign 
horfes, the natural-bred Englifh horfes, and Irifh 
hobbies, with fbying, that when we fee a fin* 
horfe now-a-days which was foaled in England, 
and bred of a mare and a horfe that were likewife 
bred in the fame place, we cannot be certain font 
fuch a horfe is of atruc Englifh breed, turiefs sue 

could 
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codld know farther of his generation } his gnutdfire 
t ndgrend s m might periapt be both foreigners. But 
we (ay thus much of horfes which hare been ibafc 
tfd or bred in England, though they are the off- 
fpring of-foreigners, diey Wifi be ft no ng er, and have 
a better fpirit, than if diehme had been abroad; 
becaufe die food in England for horfea is more 
hearty and nourifbing dan in any other country 
in Europe, cfpccially our grafs, which is the prin¬ 
cipal food for horfes, is in greater plenty in Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland than in any other European na¬ 
tion befidcs. For which reafon in the hotter coun¬ 
tries, they are forced, for want of grafs, to culti¬ 
vate clover, (aintfoin, foe. and feed their horfes with 
thefe and chopt ft raw and com; but chopt ftraw 
is only for them when they are grown fit for life, 
they having only during the firft two or three 
years, dover, faintfoin, &c. 

Of the crofs drains of horfes. It is well known, 
that in Britain have been bred horfes of all the kinds 
before-mentioned, which have not only been as 
good as thofe bred in their rrfpc&ive countries, 
but have been allowed to exceed them in ftrength 
r.nd beauty. But this fhould be remembered, that 
of every kind of horfe mentioned before, it has 
been thought proper in nut* trading, fporting, and 
w arlike, country, to compoft out of the variety, 
fudi horfes as may prove ufeful to every fort of 
bufinefs. We have fome for carrying burdens, 
fome for the road, fome for hunting, others for 
:lmb!ing, and others for the coach and other car-; 
riages; fome likewife for racing, and for the me¬ 
nage, to be trained either for the war, or diverfion 
of great men. 

As to the mixing of Breeds, fome are of opinion, 
that fudi horfes defigned to be trained for the war, 
fhould be bred from a Neapolitan ftallion and an 
Englifli mare, or of a Turkilh ftallion and an 
Englifli mare. The next breed to be defired, is 
between a Turkilh ftallion and a Neapolitan mare, 
which produce a fine race and of groat value. 
Some fey that ftallions of Corfica and Sardinia, 
coupled with Turkilh mares, will produce a fine 
breed; and that the Sponilh jennet and Flanders 
mare produce nn excellent offspring. But this 
we are certain of, that any of the aforrfaid kinds 
of horfes, covering true-born Englifli mares, will 
beget a better colt or filly, than if they had coupled 


with ftaffr fovnrare, in their own Country* And 
there is good reafon for this, becaufe no rice of 
horfes in the world have fuch hearty feedings as 
thofe of Britain, where liberty lenders every fa r mer 
capable of cultivating his lands, and providing pkn- 
tifolly for himfelf and all about Min. This caufet 
all of our breed to be ftrong and hearty; and, when 
the mare is fo, foe race that pr oc eed s from her 
muft be fo much better, as file is ftrpnger than Ad 
mares led in other countries, where foe provender 
is morecoarfe and left nourifbing. 

As to the breeding of horfes for racing, fome 
gentlemen chufe to put a Barbary horfe to an Eng¬ 
lifli marc; others will have both the fire and dam to 
be Barbs; others again are for coupling the Bar¬ 
bary horfe with foe Turkilh mare, and Indeed any 
of thefe couplings (fo produce horfes of great (peed. 
The crofs ft rains of horfes we now have, are not to 
be numbered; but, if we were to trace foe breeds 
of foe beft running-horfes, we fhould findfoem to 
proceed from fuch mixtures. 

The many horfe-races, fo frequently foe diver, 
fion of cur Englifh nobility and gentry, are chiefly 
performed by fuch mixtures in breed. For though 
one horfe, truly bred of one particular country, may 
be fwifter than another, yet if he wants ftrength 
he will be a loier in the courfe, and will fidl from 
his fpced if the courfe happens to be wet and heavy; 
but the coupling before-mentioned, when brought 
together by a man of right judgment that way, 
may produce fbmefoing admirable at Newmarket 

As to hunting-horfes, which are chdcfiy the 
delight of the F.nglifh gentry, thefe ought to be 
nimble, full of courage, and ftrong. The original 
of the beft we know, have proceeded from a croft 
(train, between the Turicifh ftallion and F.nglifh 
marc; and there is great reafon for this opinion, 
fince we arc certain of the ftrength of our Englifli- 
brvd m^rcs, and the courage and fwiftnefs of foe 
Turkifb and Barbary horfes. But every one who 
breeds fuch horfes has his peculiar fancy; they 
employ fome favourite ftallion and favourite man? 
to breed from, and are different in opinion about 
dlls: one of any particular brerd will not be fo good 
as another, although the fame care fhould be taken 
in the covplingfoe fire and foe dam. AH that can 
be feid is, that a ftallion of vigour and fpet-d ought 
to be chcfcn, and'a mare of a ftrong and healthy 

body; 
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. body; and from fuch coupling may be expc&ed 
Well-bred horfcs of ftrength and course. , 

The pad, or ambling horfe, is chiefly deftred forf 
ladies; to produce fuch, let die fire be a Turk; 
and the dun a Scotch poney, or Iri(h hobby, and 
thefe between them will produce a race that will b« 
natural pacers. And again, a Turkifh fire, and 
an Englifh mare of a (mail fixe, will naturally fall 
into a pace or an amble. Then, as for the burthen 
or pack, the German horfe will be a good fire for 
a Flanders or Flemifh dam; thefe will produce a 
breed ftrong and tall, fit either for carrying great 
weights, or war. If one of this breed happens to 
fie trained for the army, his rider, with his accou¬ 
trements, will hardly be lefs than thirty flone. The 
Northamptonfhire breed of horfcs are generally 
coveted for this ufe, the original of which came 
from a mixture of the kind' before-mentioned. 
Thefe arc alfo good for the draught, either in the 
coach or cart, and many have been of the opinion, 
that the mares of this breed are as ferviceablc in 
ftrength and action as the horfcs: and the ftallions 
and marcs of this crofs ftrain arc rather preferable 
to the prigtnal fires or dams; being more habitu¬ 
ated to foe food of the country, or, as one may 
fay, naturalized to the Englifh provender, than 
thofe that came from their refpedive native coun¬ 
tries. The crofting of ftrains, or coupling one 
horfe with another, has of hue fb much improved 
our breed in England, that we have them now of 
all forts, and for all ides, in more perfection than 
any other country in the world. Some Englifh 
authors have obferved, that die heft horfcs are ra¬ 
ther from the ends ftrain dun immediately from 
the natural breed of any country, for our Englifh 
mares mend the breed; they ftrengthen die joints 
of the Spanifh jennet, die flendemefs of the limbs 
of die Turk or Barb, and die too long and rough 
hair about die pattern of the Spanifh bleed. In 
the latter cafe, when the hairs are long upon the 
patterns, it would be difficult for their keepers to 
preferve diem from the mdanders at (cratches, 
which die Flanders horfe or mare is frequently at¬ 
tended with, unlefs that hair was figged or burnt off. 

As for die age of a ft allion ; fome advife to try 
the age and courage of a ftaifion, by taking up 
past of die fltin, and if it return quickly to die 
body, and beoomc finooth, it is a fign of his vigour 
s 


and youth; and, on the contrary, if it remains 
fome time without returning to die part whence it 
was pulled, it is a fign that the horfe neither old 
or infirm, but if on the. contrary, he is fit for bu- 
finefri Another way to try if a horfe be young or 
old, is to take die ftem or tail, next die buttock, 
between die finger and* thumb, and prefling that 
part hard, if they find the joint there higgeror 
more prominent than die points of the tail (as big 
perhaps as a hazlc-nut), they conclude the horfe to 
be under ten years old; but, if that joint be equal 
with die other joints in the tail, they fuppofc the 
horfe to be paft that age. Another way is, to ex¬ 
amine die horfe's eyes, whether they be full; his 
body, whether or not it is in good condition; as 
alfo whether he has courage; if his coat be finooth, 
andif the hollow of his eyes be full; for, if all thefe 
meet together, expert jockies conclude a horfe is 
young, and fit for generation. 

■ ST ALK1NG-HORSE ; without which there 

is no getting to fhoot at feme fowl, by rcafon of 
their fhynefs; which ftalking-horfcfhould be fomc 
old jade trained up for that purj>ofc, who will 
gently, and as you would have him, walk up and 
down in the water which way you plcafe, Sodding 
and eating of the grafs that grows therein. . See 
Plate VI l. of Nets , Traps, JsV. 

You muft fhcltcr yourfeif and gun behind his 
forc-fhouldcr, bending your body low by his fide, 
and keeping his body full between you and the 
fowl; being within fhot, take your level from be¬ 
fore the fore-part of the horfe, firing as it were be¬ 
tween the horfe’s neck and the water, which is 
much better than firing under his belly, being lefs 
pcrceiveable. 

But by rcafon of the trouble and time that a red 
ftalking-horfe will take up, to make fit for this’pur- 
pofe, you may make an artificial ope, of fome 
pieces of old canvas, fhaped like a horfe, with his 
head bending downward as if grazing; it may be 
fluffed with any light matter, and painted of the 
colour of a horfe, of which the heft is brown, and 
in the middle let it be fixed to’a ftaff, With a (harp 
iron at the end, to flick it into the ground as you 
fee occafion, (landing feft while you take your le¬ 
vel. It mutt alfo be lb portable, that you may 
with eafc bear it with one hand, and move it (bus 
it may fccm to graze asyou go. Jt-muft neither 

the 
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f»e too Jen* rtor too high In feature!; fdr the firft 
Will flofhicte your body, and the other will be apt 
to fcare away the fowl. 

STARLING. A bird kept for his whiffling; 
hut the great fault is that they get them too much 
Hedged out of the neft, which makes them gene¬ 
rally retain fo much of their own harfh notes; fuch 
therefore as would have them good, and avoid their 
own natural fpeaking tone, muff take them from 
the old ones at two or three days old; and this 
fhould be done by all birds that you deffgn to teach 
to whiffle or fpeak, or wouid have learn of another 
bird by hanging under his cage. 

STARS; are diftinguifhing marks in the fore¬ 
heads of horfes, and they are ufually made cither 
white, black, or red. The method of making 
which is as follows: if you would havea white one 
in his forehead, or indeed in any other part of his 
body, firft, with a razor, ihave away die hair of 
the width or bignefs that you would have the' ftar 
to be, then take a little oil of vitriol in an oyfter- 
fheli, and dip a feather or piece of ftick into it, for 
it will eat both linen and woollen, and juft wet it 
all over the place that you have ihaved, and it will 
cat away the root of the hairs and the next that 
come will be white. It need not be done above 
once, and may be healed up with copperas-water 
and green ointment. 

STARTING, in die menage; a horfc is laid to 
be ftardifh, fkittifh, or timorous, that takes every 
objcdl he fees to be otherwife than it is. This 
fault is moft common to horfes that have dcfe£b in 
their eyes: you fhould never beat a ftarting horfc 
in his confternation, but get him to advance gendy 
to die objeft that alarms him. 

STAY. To ftay the hand; to ftay or fuftain a 
horfe, is to hold die bridle firm and high. We 
like wife ftay or fuftain a horfe with the in-leg, or 
the in-heel, when he makes his croupe go before 
his fhoulders upon volts. Wc ftay a horfe again 
when we hinder him to traverfc, when we ride him 
equally, keeping him always fubjell, fo that his 
croupe cannot flip out, and he can lofe neither his 
cadence nor his ground, but marks all his times 
equal. 

STEP and leap; is <me of the feven airs, or 
artificial motions of a horfe, being, as it were, 
three airs; for the pace or'ftep in terra a terra, 
No. 40. 7 


die raifliig is a curvet, and the leap finifhes the 
whole. The fteps put die horfe upon the hand, 
and give him a rife to leap like one that runs be¬ 
fore he leaps, and fo many leaps higher than he 
that goes every time a leap. For leaps of all kinds, 
give no help with your legs at all, only hold him 
with die bridle-hand when he rifes before, that fo 
he may rife the higher behind; and, when he begins 
to rife higher behind, then put your bridle-hand a 
little forwards to hold him up before, and ftay him 
there upon the hand, as if he hung in the air; and 
time the motion of your bridle-hand, fo as that you 
may take him, as if were a ball upon die bound, 
which is the greateft fecret of all in leaping a horfc 
right; 

STERN, with hunters , the tail of a grey¬ 
hound or a wolf. 

STIFLE in a horse: a large mufcle, or that 
part of the hind-leg which advances towards his 
belly, and is a moft dangerous part to receive a 
blow upon. 

STIFLING, is a malady that accidentally be- 
fals a horfe cither by fume ftrain, by leaping, or by 
a flip in the liable, or on traveling, or elfe by feme 
blow or ftrokc, which puts out the ftifle-bone, or 
much hurts and ftrains die joint. The fign of 
this is by the diflocated bone bearing itfelf out, 
which will make him go lame, and unwilling to 
touch the ground, except with his toes, till it be 
put in again. The common method of cure is to 
fwim the horfe in feme deep water or pond, till he 
fweats about his cars, which will put die bone in 
its right place again, and when he is thought to 
have fwam enough, to take him out of die water, 
and throw an old blanket over him, to prevent him 
from taking add, and lead him gendy home. Then, 
being in the liable, they put a wooden wedge of 
the breadth of a fix-pence between the toe and die 
(hoc, on the contrary foot behind, and, when they 
find him thoroughly dry, anoint the part aggrieved 
with hen’s grade, or oil of turpentine, and ftrong 
beer, of equal parts alike, well fhaken and mixed 
together in a phial. It is to be well chafed in 
with the hand, one holding at the fame time a hoc 
bar of iron or fire-ihovcl, to make it fink in the 
better: or you may apply to it brandy and com¬ 
mon foap, and ftrong beer, mixed together. Or, 
tie down die horfe’s head to the manger, and fallen 
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a cord to the pattern of the ftifled-!e& and draw 
his leg forwards, fo that the bone will come right 
by being helped with die hand} keep it in this po¬ 
ll tion exactly, and tie die other end of die cord to 
die rack, lb that the horfe may not pull his leg 
back fo as to diflocate the bone for an hour or two, 
till after it has been fettled and drefled. Then, 
having ready-melted pitch in a pot, dip a bit of a 
clout, tied to a flick, into the pitch, anoint the ftif- 
ling with it, to the breadth of three or four inches, 
and the length of ten; and, immediately before the 
pitch can cool, having ready a ftrong piece of can¬ 
vas cut fit for the purpofc, and very well warmed 
by the fire, dap it fo neatly upon the placet that 
the bone cannot flip out again. Take notice, that 
this plaiftcr mull not be long-ways towards the 
foot and flank; but crol>-wavs upon the joint, as 
it were about the thigh; for otherwise it cannot 
hold in the bone. When you have laid on the 
plaifter, anoint it all over with the melted pitch, 
and, while it is warm, clap flax, the colour of the 
horfe, all over the outfide of the canvas. Let the 
plaifler remain on till it foils off of itfclf; but, if 
the bone be out, then put in a French rowel a 
little below the Hi fling-place, and let it remain fif¬ 
teen days, and turn it once every day; at the end 
of fifteen days take it out, and heal up the orifice 
with green ointment. 

STIPTIC-POWDER, is a reftringent pre¬ 
paration of iron, commonly called Colebatch’s 
ftiptic-powder, after the name of its inventor, Sir 
John Coicbatch. It is prepared after the follow¬ 
ing manner: Upon what quantity of filing of iron 
you pleafe pour fpirit of folt, lb as to cover them 
to the height of three or four fingers, and let them 
Hand in a gentle digeflion, til] the fermentation is 
over, and the fpirit of lalt is become Tweet; then 
pour off the liquid part, and evaporate it in an 
iron or glafs wflil, till half of it is wafted; then 
put it into an equal quantity of faccharum faturni, 
and evaporate it to a dry powder; if the evapora¬ 
tion be flopped at its firft becoming dr)*, it has ex¬ 
actly the appearance of Colebatch’s powder} but, 
if it be continued longer, and the heat raifed, it 
will turn red. This nuift be kept Hopped up very 
elofc from the air, or elfc it will imbibe moifture, 
and fo flow as to lofe its efficacy. 

Dr. Quincy tUis us, that he was very well in¬ 


formed duff this was die ftiptic duff made lb much 
noife in the world fome years fince, by the author 
of Novum Lumen Chirurgicum, and for die fide 
of which a patent was procured, except that oil of 
vitriol was tiled in that, inllead of die fpirit of folt 
in this; and that the difference is very infignifi- 
cant. He lays alfo, that he kept fome of this by 
him, dll he found a proper opportunity to try is 
when an extraordinary one happened, by a blun¬ 
dering farrier cutting the jugular artery of a very 
fine young horfe, and that having flopped die flux 
of blood, by griping the part with his hand, till die 
doctor had ditto] ved fome of this powder in warm 
water, and with currier’s Huntings of leather dip¬ 
ped in it, he applied it to the part, not one drop of 
blood followed afterwards, and the part was cafily 
afterwards incarnated and healed up. 

STIRRUP, a well-known iron frame, fattened 
to a laddie with a thong of leather, for the rider to 
reft his foot on. 

STONE S-S WELLING, in* horses >mi- 
lady to which they are incident. Stt the article 
Coos. 

For the cure: Take yellow wax, frelh butter, 
and oil of olives, of each half a pound; ftrong vine¬ 
gar half a pint; boil them together till the vinegar 
be almoft confirmed, then take the vcttel off the 
fire, and put in an ounce of camphire powdered; 
make a poultice, and apply it to the fwellcd cods; 
let it lie on four hours then lay on another poul¬ 
tice upon the firft, without taking off the former, 
or uncovering the part. If the inflammation be 
but a Ample one, it will aflwage the fwelling and 
abate the pain; but, if the fwelling Ihuuld conti¬ 
nue after the heat and pain are removed, and the 
cods do hang down very low, it is a fign that the 
hotie is troubled with a hydrocele, that is, when 
by a relaxation of the peritonteum die cods are fil¬ 
led with water, which have been too long retained 
in the part, by rcalbn of the great difficulty of ex¬ 
pelling it through the pores may corrupt and ul¬ 
cerate the ftoncs. 

For the cure of this fort of fwelling, or hydro¬ 
cele, make a fort of gruel with barley-meal and 
vinegar, and when it is almoft boiled, add half the 
quantity of chalk, with a fufficient quantity of oil 
of rofes and quinces and two handfuls of folt; ap¬ 
ply this remedy as hot as you can endure it with 

your 
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your hands, and bind it on very carefully. Or, 
boil a fufficient quantity of beans in lees of wine, 
till they are foft and tender, then pound diem to a 
math, to every pound of which add a quarter of 
an ounce of caftoreum in fine powder; incorporate 
diem well together, and few two pounds of them 
up in a bag large enough to cover die (tones; firft 
anoint die cods with ointment of the oil of roles, 
and then lay on the bag as hot as you can fufier it 
to lie on die back of your hand, binding it chi as 
weU as you can; let itlie on for twenty-four hours; 
then heatthe bag again in the lame lees of wine in 
which the beans were boiled, and lay it on again ; 
repeat this continually till the fweliing be abated. 

If the peritoneum, or rim that holds the- en¬ 
trails, be relaxed, the guts will fall into the cods, 
which will appear vifiblc. In this cafe you muft 
firft endeavour to put up the fallen guts, and then 
apply the following fomentation: 'Fake of the bark 
of the pomegranate and oak-trees, green oak-apple, 
Cyprus-nuts, barberries, and fomach, of each two 
Ounces ; anife and fennel feeds ,of each an ounce; 
camomile, melilot, and fxxncgranatc, (lowers, of 
each a handful; and powder of n udoallum four 
ounces; put them into a bag large enough to 
cover the horfe’s cods (and if this quantity be 
not fufficient, double it); few it up after the man¬ 
ner of a quilt, and put the firft quantity with a 
quarter of a peck (or half for the double) of beans 
in a pot of floe-wine, or feme thick red-wine, and 
boil them for the fpacc of two hours; then apply 
die bag moderately hot to his cods or ftones, cle¬ 
verly faftcuing it on with a bandage, put round 
the flanks, and tied on the ruinp. Continue this 
application for fane time, heating the quilted bag 
a-fteft every time in the fame liquor. 

But, after you have put up die guts, the fureft 
way is to geld the horfc, for then the cods will 
(brink up, and the guts will not any more come 
down into them. But if it be a rupture incordiug 
or burftennefs, which is when the rim, thin film, 
or caul, which holds up the enrrails, is broken, or 
over-drained, or ftrctched, fo that the guts fell 
down either into his cuds or flank, then ufe the 
following remedy: rake common pitch, dragon’s- 
blood, powder of bole-ai moniac, maftic, and fhuik- 
inccnfe, of each one ounce;, make a plaifter of 
thefe, and lay it upon the loins of the horfe, and 


on die rupture, letting it abide on till it fells off 
itfelf, and it will cure him; but then you muft at 
the feme time give him ftrengthening things in¬ 
wardly, of which there are many preferibed, as 
rupture-wort, crofs-wort, valerian, &c. Or, cany 
the horfe into a place where there is a beam over¬ 
thwart, and ftrew it thick with draw; then put on 
(bur paftems, four rings on his feet together, and 
he will fall; then caft the rope over the beam and 
hoift him up, (b that he may lie fiat on his back, 
with his legs upwards, without draggling; then 
bathe his ftones with warm water and butter melt¬ 
ed together; and, when they are become fomething 
warm, and well mollified, raife them up from the 
body with both your hands, being doled by die 
fingers, clofe together; and, holding the ftones in 
your hands, work down the gut into the body of 
the horfe, ftroking it downwards continually with 
both your thumbs, dll you perceive that fide of the 
ftonc to be as finall as the other. 

Having thus returned the gut to the right place, 
take a lift of die breadth of two. fingers, and, 
having anointed it very well with (reft butter, de 
his ftones clofe together with if, as nigh die body 
as you can poflibly, but not too hard, yet (b that 
that you can put your fingers between. Then 
raife the horfe, and lead him gendy into the liable,, 
and let him not be ftirred for the (pace of twenty- 
one days; but do not omit the next day to unloofe 
the lift, and to take it away, and to throw a bowl 
or two of cold water upon the cods once or twie« 
for that day and every day after; this will make 
him (hrink up his ftones, and by that means hin¬ 
der the gut from falling down. At the end of 
twenty-one days in order to render the cure more 
effectual, rake away the (lone on die burften-fide. 
and lb he will hardly be burften again on that fide; 
and, during the cure, let him neither eat nor drink’ 
much, and give him his drink always warm. 

STOP; is a paufeor difeontinuation. To form 
a flop, is to flop upon the haunches: to form a flop 
of a horfe, you muft, in the firft place, place the 
calves of your legs to animate him, bend your 
body backwards, raife the bridle-hand without 
moving the elbow, then, vigomufly extend your 
liams, and reft upon your flirrups, and make him 
form the times and morions of his ftop, in felcading 
his haunches three or four times. After (lopping 

you* 
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your horfe, make him give three or four curvet*. 
The opposite term of itop is parting, in former 
times, the ftop of a horfe was called parade. Half 
a ftop is a ftop not finiihed, but a pefede; io that 
the horie* after Pleading three or four jcimes upon 
the haunches, refumes and continues his gallop, 
without making pefedes or curvets. 

STOTE. A kind of (linking ferret. 

STRAIT; to part or go ftrait, or right out, is 
to go upon a tread, traced in a ftrait line. 

STRAIN. A misfortune that betels a horie 
when his finews are ftretched beyond their due 
tone, by reafon of fome flip or wrench, by which 
means their fpringingnefs,or elafticity, is (b far de- 
ftroyed, that they cannot recover their proper tone 
for fome time. Tor die cure, fit Farriery, 
p. 228. 

STRANGUARY, ik horses, a diftemper to 
which they are incident, which may be known by 
the horfe’s having an inclination to ftaie often, and 
yet voiding only a few drops. Set Farriery, 
A 2I 4 * 

STRING-HALT ik horses, an imperfec¬ 
tion, which is a fudden twitching or fnatching up 
bis hinder-leg, much higher than the other; to 
this the bcft-mcttlcd horfes are, fur the moft part, 
more fubjc& than others. It feizes them after a 
fudden taking of cold, after hard riding, or fore la¬ 
bour; efpecially by waihing him while he is hot, 
which chills his blood, and fo benumbs hi6 finews, 
that it will ibmetimes take away the fenfe and feel¬ 
ing of a limh. For the cure: Take up the hinder 
vein upon die thigh, and underneath the feme there 
lies a ftring, which you moft cut away, and then 
anoint him with butter and felt, and he will go 
well. Some ufc a particular ointment for this pur¬ 
port, prepared as follows: Take oil of worm, nerve- 
oil, oil of petroleum, oil of ipike, of piece or patch 
greafe, of each two ounces, of London treacle four 
ounces, of hog's greafe two pounds; fetall on the 
fire, and when they are melted take them off, and 
keep ftirring it till it is cold, and with this anoint 
the part affc&ed every day, and bind him with a 
foft thumb-band of hay, from the pattern to the 
top of die hoof; repeat this for ten days together, 
rubbing and chafing in die ointment very well for 
a long time, bedding a red-hot fUe-fhovd againft 
it. Then keep the parts warm, litter the horie 


well, and make the thennb-laiafs Ms and fkorttt 
$ very day, till you perceive the horfe to ftnnd rat 
both kgs alike, and be recovering: but he mutt 
hot yet be ridden, fo as to fefett much, for a month 
after: and, as toon as warm weather comes on, 
put him to graft m feme dry paftuitt, where he 
may not want water, but let him be taken out 
again before cold weather comes, and while he it 
m the liable let him be kept warm, and fo he will 
be free from the ft ring-halt. 

STUB. A fphnter of freftt-cuf underwood, 
that gets into die horfe's foot when he runs, and 
piercing the fide through the quick, becomes more 
or Ids dangerous, according as it finks move or 
left into die foot. 

SUMPTER-HORSE. A horfe that carries 
provi lions and necriferies for a journey. 

SUPPLE: to fiipple a horfe in the menage, is 
to make him bend his neck, ftioulders, and iides, 
and to render all the parts of his body more pliable. 

SURBAT 1 NG in cues, a malady with which 
they are often affected, being furbated in their feet, 
by running long in hot-wealher upon hard, dry, 
uneven, ways, among rocky and (harp gravels. 
For preventing this, dteir feet arc to be frequently 
examined, and, if they are become fore, they 
Ihould be wafhed with beer and frdh-buttcr luke¬ 
warm, and then a falve made of young nettles 
chopped fmall, and pounded into an ointment, 
Ihould be bound to die foies of their feet. Alio 
foot finely powdered, and incorporated with the 
yolks of eggs, and applied to their feet, is very 
good; or the juice of mode-ear is alio very good 
for the like ufe. 

SURFEIT in a horse. For the cure, fit 
Farriery, p. 215. 

SWAIN-MOTE. A court that fits about 
matters of the foreft, held thrice a year before the 
venturers as judges, and as requifite in a foreft as 
a court of pie-powder in a fair. 

SWAN. A known royal fowl, concerning* 
which there is a law, that whoever deals their 
eggs out of die neft, fhall fuffer. imprifbnment for 
a year and a day, and be fined according to the 
king's pleafure. Where they build their nefts they 
muft be left undifturbed. Thefc birds are very 
ufefitl for keeping ponds and rivers dear of Weeds, 
upon which sod the graft they only feed, and. not 

upon 
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upon fi&tttlbfiie inaginei and are neither charge- • will prevent her leaving her eggs; as alfo if you 
able nor troublcfome to keep, if they have but let up (bme boughs, or other Ihelter, to fcrcen her 
room enough. They commonly lay (even or eight from die heat of the fun. 
eggs, but fddom take pains to hatch them all, four f« SWEEP, h fmlttmy, is ufed of a hawk 
or five being their ufiial number. The hen fits who wipes her beak after feeding, and, therefore 
brooding about fix weeks, and if during that rime they fey the fweeps. 

oats be fet once a-day in a trough near her (in SWINE-PIPE, A bird of the tfarufh-kind. 

cafe (he has not plenty of weeds juft at hand) it SWINE, for the breeding o£ fit p. 453. 




TA 1 

AIL. The train of a beaft, fowl, fiib f &c. 
TAll. or a horse, fltould be firm; the 
dock or flump of it fhouU be big, ftifF, and placed 
pretty high; thofe which have it fet too low have 
fddom good reins; on the other hand, feme of 
them have it fet too high, which make their but¬ 
tocks appear pointed and unfecmly. A great many 
affirm, that the dock of a horfe’s tail ferves to point 
out his forth or feventh year, faying that at that 
time the black fpeck, or eye of a bean, begins to 
difappear, and the cavity to be filled; the dock of 
the hair becomes longer, by reafon that the vigour 
of the young yean begin to abate, and nature has 
not ftrcngth enough to nourifh and keep up the 
joints or knots that form the dock, fo that when 
the borfe is fix years old, one of thefe joints flack- 
ens and begins to fall down, and a year after an¬ 
other defcends in like manner. But this relaxa¬ 
tion or down-falling happens {boner to fomc than 
Others, according as they have been well or ill 
kept, with re feren ce to feeding, holding, and work¬ 
ing. Accordingly we find the marks of a horfe’s 
age, taken from die tail, arc fo erroneous, that we 
fee a great many jockies maintain, that the firft 
joint defcends when he is nine, andthefecond when 
he is ten, years old. 

TAP ASS ANT, bunting trrm, ufed of a hare 
when (he is lurking or fquatttng. 

' f« TAPPY, with i hkntcrty to lie fiid as a deer 
may do. j 

TEAL. A delicate fowl for die table; but 
sfcfafc that buy than ought to be very careful in 
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chafing them; to know dun, obfrrve if the bud 
fed thick and hard upon the belly, if fo they are 
fat; but if thin upon thebdly, lean; if they are 
dry-footed, they lave been long killed; but if lim¬ 
ber-footed, newly killed. 

TETHER, a rope, wherewith the leg of a 
horfe is tied, that he may graze within a certain 
compafe. 

TEETH. Are little bones in a horfe ’a jaws, 
which fare not only to facilitate the no uri foment, 
but likewife to diftinguifo the age of horfes. See 
Ace of a horse, p. 7. 

TEGG, bunting term , a doe in the feoond 
year of her age. 

TEIGNESS in horses, a diftemper in the 
foot, when the fhifh moulders away in pieces, and 
it goes the length of the quick, for then the itch¬ 
ing pain is lb great, that it will often make the 
horfe halt. 

TENCH; a delicious ftdh-water filh, dot has 
but fmall fades, yet very large and finooch fins; he 
has a red circle about the eyes, and a little barb 
hanging at each corner of the mouth. This fifh 
delights more among weeds in poods, than In dev 
rivers, and covets to feed in vay foul water, yet 
his flefo is naurithing and plcafant. His flime is 
laid to be of a very healing quality to wounded 
filh, and upon that account has obtained die tide 
of die fifhes’ phyfician; nay,the devouring pike is 
laid to be lb fenfihle of his virtue, he will not 

hurt a tench, though he will feme upon'any filh of 
> his fize that comes, in his .way ; and, when the pike 
Y is 
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is lick or hurt, he applies to the tench, and finds 
cure or relief by nibbing himfdf againft his body. 

Tench-fishing ; Ac proper time of angling 
for the tench, » early and late, both morning and 
evening, in Ac months Of June, July, aaid Au- 
guft, or all night, in the (till parts Of rivets. This 
fiih is obferved to be a great lover of large red 
worms, and will bite more eagerly at diem, if you 
have firft dipped them in tar: he alfo delights in all 
forts of paftes, made up with ftrong-feented oils, 
or wiA tar, or pafte made with brown-bread and 
honey; he will alfo bite at a cad-worm,lob-worm, 
flag-worm, green-gentle, cad-bait, marlh-worm, 
•r foft-boiled bread-grain. 

To take Teach out of a muddy Pond. 

You muft provide youriclf with a very good 
lalge calling-net, well leaded, and let not the 
mcflies, from the crown to a full yard and a half, 
be too final), for then, if the pond be any thing of 
a depth, die fiih will ftrike away before the net 
comes to the ground. The whole net ought to have 
a large mefli and deep tucked. Make the place 
dean from Ms and bufties, and try the net be¬ 
fore you go upon the fport; for if it happens to 
hang, all your pains would prove ineffectual: there¬ 
fore you muft be furc, before you call in your net, 
to clear and clcanfo the place twice or thrice with a 
rake. Then take a quarter of a peck of wheat, 
baking it well in an oven, putting in near three 
quarts of water: when it is well baked, take five 
pints of bfood, and mix the wheat and Mood well 
together, adding to it as much bran as is (ufficieht 
to make a pafte of it, and, that it may the better 
hold together, mix it up with fome clay; knead it 
well together, with a quart of lob-worms chopped 
in pieces, and ^wrought into a pafte, as has been 
before dirafted: make it up into balls as big as a 
goofe-egg, and throw it into die pond, within die 
circumfrrtrnce of your cafting-net, and bet ween 
rimes throw in fome grains; whan you think the 
fob have found out Ac baiting-place, come in die 
dofc of the evening, (having baited very eariy in 
the morning,) and caft your net over the baited 
place, taking a long pole, with a large fork made 
for dot purpofr, and ftir all atom the net, for die 
carp and fitnch are ftuck up above their eyes in 
mud, and ftaud exactly upon tknir heads; hut, let 
the ne^lic for half an knur, dill ftfcrmg *fth Ac 


pole,if the place be not too deep; and, aft er hav i ng 
coveted the fifli, you may go into die pond and 
take them out with your hands; but if the water 
be deep, when you find diem begin to ftir, lift 
Ac crown of the net-bolt upright wi A a long ftaff, 
that fo the fiih may pby into Ac tnck of die net 
Obfervc, if you fhould draw up your net fuddenly, 
after you have caft it in, it is« hundred to one 
odds wheAer you take one of them; but, letting 
Ac net lie, the mud will choke diem, if they re¬ 
move not out of it. 

TERMS, in hunting, fee Racing and 
Hunting, p. 544. 

TERRA-A-TERRA, is a feries of low leaps, 
which a horfc make forwards, bearing fidc-ways, 

| and working upon two treads. In Ais motion, a 
| horfc lifts boA his fore-legs at once; and, when 
thefe arc upon Ae point of ddcending to Ac- 
ground, Ae hinder legs accompany Aem wiA a 
ftiort and quick cadence, always bearing and ftay- 
ing upon the haunches; fo Aat the motion* of the 
hinder quarters are ftiort and quick; and, the horfr 
being always well prefled and coupled, he lifts hi* 
fore-legs pretty high, and his hinder-legs keep al¬ 
ways low, and near the ground. This menage is 
called tvrra-a-terra y bccaufe in Ais motion Ac 
horfe does not lift his legs fo high as in curvets. 

TKRRAIGNOL. A horfc fo called, is one 
that cleaves to Ae ground, Aat cannot be nude 
light upon the hand, or put upon his haunches, 
that niff's hi* fore-quarters with difficulty, Aat is 
charged with fttoukkr*, and, in general, one whufe 
motions are all fhort, and tcvinear Ae ground. 

TERRAIN, is the menagrd ground upon 
which Ae horfe marks his pifte or Arcad; Ais 
hoi ft obfervc* his ground well; he keeps his ground 
well; he embraces his ground well, without en¬ 
larging or narrowing more to one hand than to 
Ae other. 

TERRIER. A kind of mongrel greyhound, 
ufed chiefly ftir hunting the fox or badger; fo call¬ 
ed, bccaufe he creeps into the ground, as Ac fer¬ 
rets do into Ac concy-burrowft, and there nip* and 
bites Ac fix and badger, either tearing them ari 
pieces wiA hit teeth, or elfe hauling or pulling 
them by force out of their lurking-holes; or at lcaft* 
driving them out of their hollow harbours, to be 
taken by a net,or oAcrwifc. The hnntfmcn have' 

commonly 
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tmnaity a couple of terriers, to the end they part of the body, which will fo trouble h»iw, with 

may put in a frefl* "one, as occafitm 'feres, to re- itching, and rubbing againft walls and polls, that 

feve the otter. Th e time proper for entering it will bring away the hair, (kin, and flelh; he will 

thrift terriers is, when they axe near a year old; tear with his teeth, if hecan come at it, the itching 

for, if it he not done within that time, they will is (o violent. 

hardly alter be brought to take the earth, and this This diftemper may be known by die felling a- 
untermg and fiefiling of them may be performed way of the hair, and by his continual rubbing; but 

foveral ways. 1. When foxes and badgers have if it gets into die joint, between the top of his 

yonng cubs, trice your old terriers, and enter diem rump and the tail, then it is known by a fcab, 

in the ground ; and, when they begin to bay, hold which you may feel with your finger; and, if it be 

every one of your young terriers at a particular feraped or picked away, a thin water will come out 

hole or mouth oF the earth, that they may liften, of it by degrees, which, being left long to run, 

and hear the old ones bay. After you have taken will, in time, get into his tail, and become a can- 

the old fox or badger, fo that nothing remains kcr, as mentioned before, 

within but the young cubs, couple all your old Things generally ufed in the cure of this difor- 
terriers, and put the young ones in their ftead; der, are, water found in the decayed hollow of a 

encourage them by crying,To him, to him! And, beech-tree, wherewith it is rubbed: die juice of 

if they take any young cub within the ground, let the leaves and roots of (linking gladwin, one pint 

them alone to do what they will with him; and do of plantain-water, two of beef-brine, boiled toge- 

not forget to give the old terriers their reward, thcr, and clarified, is good to kill them; fo are 

which is blood and liver fried with chcefc, and I many more things; but, particularly, take two 
fomc of their grcafe, (hewing the heads and (kins ; drachms of precipitate, put into a finall glals vial, 
to encourage them. Another way is, to take an | with feir water, much more than will cover the 
old fox or badger, and to cut his nether-jaw away, ; powder, and kept dole flopped; with which wafh 
having the upper to (hew the fuiy of the bead, : it thrice a-day, and, after you have dreffed the for- 
though he can do no harm with it, or elfc break . ranee, (hake the glafs, and let it (land till next 
.nit all his teeth; then dig an earth in fome come- | drcifing; but, if it be in any (lefhy part, you may 
aient place in the ground, making it wade enough, j kill it by bathing the place with the juice of fouth- 
that the terriers may the hotter turn therein, and ; cm-wooJ, maud ling, and rue, of each alike quan- 
have room enough for two to enter. Cover tire 1 titv, and put them into three quarts of urine, with 
h »!e with hoards and turf, firft putting the fox i two handfuls of bay-falt; let it boil till one quart 
or badger in, and then your terriers both old and i he confirmed: then take it off, and, with a clout 
young; wh.ch, when they have bayed fulHciently, j (aliened to a (lick, walh the forran'ce very hot, four 
begin to dig with fpades and mattocks, to cncou- or five mornings together. 

rage them, again!I fuch time as you are to dig over THIG HS of a horseman : the effeS of the 
them: afterwards take out the fox and badger, with rider’s thigh is one of the aids that ferves to make a 

the chumps or pincers, killing it before them; or horfe work vigoroufly in the menage. As foon as 

let a greyhound kill it in their fight. the Jiorfeman dofes with his thighs, you fee the 

TETTER, otherwife called flying-worm, or horfe is enlivened and alarmed, as preparing him- 

ring-worm, a very bad forrance, which runs up ft lf for doing what is demanded of him, and dilpo- 

and down a horfe*s body; from whence it received ling hirafclf for the menage, 

its name; fometimes proceeding from the heat of THROSTLE, or thrush; ofthisbird there 
foe blood, and engenders a hot and (harp humour, arc five forts: 1. The miftlc-throftle, which is 
and fometimes from bad and foul feeding, and is much bigger and larger than any of the others; her 
moll commonly found in his rump, which runs food far different, and very few of them to be fern; 

down the joint till it runs into the tail; and, if it and, though (he is exceeding beautiful, yet (he Zings 

continues there long, will turn into a canker; but but little, except (he breeds near a place where 

yet it will now and then fade upon fomc (Why there is a quantity of miflctoc, and if it be poffible 
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in a thicket, or in fame pit ; for flic is a very me¬ 
lancholy bird: flie makes a? large a neft as die jay, 
and lays as big an egg, building die outfide Com¬ 
monly with rotten heaps, and the infide with dead 
grafs, hay, or mofs, that ihe peels from trees: flic 
feldom lays above five eggs, but moft commonly 
four; breeds but twice a year; has three young 
ones, never more than four; feeds all her young 
ones with the berries of mifletoe, and nothing elfe, 
as can be perceived; for which reafon fornc eftcem 
the flefli of the throftlc as an excellent remedy 
againft convuUions and the falling ficknifs. The 
young birds of this kind, taken about fourteen days 
bid, are eafy to be brought up, being very hardy; 
they are fed with bread, hemp-feed, and a little 
fheep’s-heart between whiles. But dicir fong is 
confuted and rambling, not lavifh, and therefore 
the)' are not worth rearing; yet they will breed 
like pigeons, if rightly managed. 

a. The northcm-throftlc, or fieldfare; which 
come to us after Michaelmas, continues :J 1 winter, 
and departs the firft of March; his food is ltips and 
haws in hard weather; and, in open weather, 
worms and young grafs lying altogether upon 
meadow and pafturc grounds: they come in very 
great numbers, and alfo go away in flocks: their 
breeding-place is afligned to be near the fea-fide in 
Scotland, where they are in abundance, and have 
young three or four times ever)- year; they may be 
taken by bird-lime, and are better for the fpit than 
the cage, being excellent meat when very fat, 
which is in hard weather; but in open weather 
their fiefh is bitter, and not worth eating. 

3. The wind-throftle, which comes along with 
the laft-mentioned bird, but ibc is much finallcr, 
with a dark red under-wing 1 ihe breeds in woods 
and {haws, as the fong-throftle in Scotland does, 
and has a pretty good fong, far exceeding the two 
former: in January, in fine weather, the fun Alin¬ 
ing, they will get a great many together upon a 
tree, andfing two or three hours, yet they are not 
pidodious, and fonot worth the pains of keeping, 
efpecially as they will not fing above three months. 

4. The wood-fong throftlc, which is a very 
choice fong-bird,for die great variety of his notes, 
for lavifh nefe in his fong, and for his continuing 
longer than any bird in foqg, it being at leaft nine 
months in the year. The hen builds her neft the 
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beginning of March, upon the flump of an old 
tree or fide of die coppice by a ditch, according as 
flw finds food, and fluff moft convenient for her 
building, as alfo meat for her young. She fafhaons 
her neft round and deep, widimoft or dry grab; 
and, when fhe has completed the firft part, fhc 
wonderfully, and after a moft exquifite manner, 
daubs the inftde with a fort of earth called loam; 
doing it fo finooth and even, and all with her bill, 
that it is beyond the art of man to perform the like 
with any tools: whereas this bird commonly leaves 
a hole at the bottom of her neft in the middle, it is 
fuppofed to be to this end, that it may not be 
drowned upon any fudden violent fhowers, or long 
continuance of rain: they generally breed three 
times a year, if they meet with no difturbance or 
cafuakics by the way; and, if the weather be fine 
and warm, they go very foon too neft. The firft 
commonly is batched in April, and fometimes the 
latter end of March, the fecond in May, and the 
third in June; but die firft birds generally prove 
the flouted and beft: they may be taken from the 
neft at fourteen days old, but mull be kept warm 
and neat, not letting them fit upon their dung, if it 
fall into their neft, but to order it fo that they may 
dung over the neft, while they are young and finall. 
They fliould be fed with raw meat, and fonie 
bread chopped and mixed together with hemp-feed 
bruifed; which bread is to be wet and mingled 
with the meat. When they begin to be well fea¬ 
thered, put them into a large cage, with fomc dry 
mofs in the bottom, and let them have two or three 
perches, that they may fit and lie at pkafurc; for, 
if not kept dean, they arc fubje& to the cramp, and 
will never fing, nor delight in themfelvcs: you 
may, by degrees, leave off giving die fheep’s heart, 
for bread and hemp-feed will do; but be fure to 
let them have frefti water twice a week, that they 
may bathe and prune thcmfclves. 

3. The heath -throttle, die fmalleft of die three 
forts wc have in England, and is known by his 
dark breaft: in feme countries they are called ma- 
vifes; for they differ in their colour, fong, and way 
of breeding: the cock heath-throftlc hath much 
Tweeter notes than die wood-fong throftlc, is neater 
in his plume,,and fo to be preferred before him. 
The hen builds by tftefiealfc-fufe,* either in a furze- 
bufb, or by a ditcb 4 uic, in the flump of an old 

hawthorn, 
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hawthorn, and feldom haunts the woods and (haws, 
as the other dnes; her neft is very difficult to be 
found, which fhe builds with long, green, ground, 
mofs, malting it much deeper, and Ids than die 
former: fhe begins not to hatch till the middle of 
April; breeds twice a year, and is a fine, tame, 
neat, bird, if well fed, and kept clean from dung 
and vermin. Her young are to be brought up in 
every rcfjxaSl alter tile fame manner as is here or¬ 
dered for the other fort. 

There are feveral methods laid down to ddlin- 
guilh the cock fr»«i the hen ; but, to avoid need- 
id's particulars, lull vkw his gullet, whether it be 
whit*’, with black Hrvaks on each lide; then it he 
hath large ;uid black fp:»N upon his bread, and the 
colour o| his head of a light lhiuing-lmnvn, with 
black flunks under the eve, a:id upon the pinion 
of the wing; if you find rhefe marks, you are right 
i:i ynur choice; but, if you would not fail, bring 
up the whole brood, and as you will find in a fhort 
time after they feed thcmfelvc?, that they ail record 
to thcinf lves; yet take notice, that the hen does 
it w;th fhort catches and .i.:l:>., and continues it 
not long; whereas the cock is full, and you per¬ 
ceive his gullet to extend much more than the 
ether-, and to ling much nfteuer than the hen. 
ILoing made this nhlvrv.iti.m two or tlvcc times, 
lake him out of the cage, mark him, and then put 
him in again. 

THRUSH. Commonly called the running- 
thruili, is a vorieous flare of the frog, which, be¬ 
coming perforated in different pans, k*:::T. the ap¬ 
peal ance of rapid decay and rot fennels, frequently 
ncc.itinned bv the fhoeirg of a horfe. To inat¬ 
tention the complaint is generally owing, and by 
early care is as generally cured. The bottom of 
the foot fhould be frequently waflied with warm 
water, particularly after coming into the liable; 
and, when dry, the whole frog moiftened (lightly 
with the tincture of myrrh. The feet fhould be 
conftantly flopped with a competition of the fol¬ 
lowing proportions: Cow-dung fevcu pounds; vi¬ 
negar and chamber-lie of each one pint, mixed to¬ 
gether. 

TICK, an infirmity in a horfe, when heprefles 
the edge of the manger with his upper teeth, and 
gives a kind of bdeh through the throat, by which 
means he Lf.*$ part of Iris oats. 
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TICKLISH, IN THE MENAGE. A Hoife is 
(aid to be ticklifb, that is, too tender upon the 
fpur, and too fenfiblc, that dors not freely fly the 
fpurr, but in fome mcafure refills thcmJthrowing 
himfelf up, v/hen they come near and pridk his fkin. 

TIRING. If this befal a horfe in'travelling, 
or a hunting-match, or the like, the beft .helps you 
can give, are warm wine to drink, bleeding him fn 
the mouth, and to let him lick up and fwaliow the 
fame; and, if there are nettles to he had where you 
arc, rub his mouth, and (heath him well with them, 
and afterwards ride him gently to his rcfting-place, 
and fit him up warm, and before you go to bed give 
him half a dozen fpoonfuls of aqua vita*, with its 
much provender as he will eat; the next morning 
iuh his legs with fheep’s-foot oil, end it will caufc 
a frvfh agility' in his limbs. Some bleed the horfe 
in the neck-vein, and the next day give him a 
glyfter, with an ounce and a half of fal polycrcf- 
tum, and afterwards caufc him to drink a pdUnd 
and a half of olive-oil, and keep him bridled for two 
hours after. 

TIT. A little horfe; and fomc cal! a horfe of a 
middle-fizc a double-tit. 

TIT-LARK. This bird is fhort in his fong, 
and no variety in it, yet fomc fancy him for Lis 
vlii/klng, turning, and chewing,/: ngi 1 ig rnoft! ike lire 
Canary-bird of any bird whatever. He common!/ 
appears the beginning of April, and leaves us at 
the beginning of September. When they ar-c taken, 
they are fed as the nightingale is; they mult be 
crammed at firft, for they will not feed thcnifelves, 
by reafon they always feed on live meat in tl:e 
field; for which caufc he is unacquainted with the 
meat we ofilr him: when he comes to feed of 
himfelf, he will cat what the wood-lark eats, or 
almoft any other. There is no taking die old 
ones hut with a net, fuch as all other birds are 
catched with. This bird breeds about the latter 
end of April, or beginning of May, and builds her 
nefl on the ground by fume pond-tide, or ditch- 
fide, or in a garden in high grot's, and makes her 
nefl of dcad-grafs and a fcwfinall roots; commonly 
lays fix eggs, or five at Icaft, and has her young 
by the middle of May, which (lie feeds with cater¬ 
pillars and flics. They are very eafily brought up, 
being hardy, and not fubjecl to colds and cramps as 
other birds are, but livelong if preferved with care. 

z toe 
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TOE BEFORE, AND QUARTER BEHIND, 
with farriers , a rule which they obferve in (hoe¬ 
ing horfes, or, as it is commonly exprefted, before 
behind, and behind before. By toe before is meant, 
that you may give the nails a good hold upon the 
toe of the fore-feet; becaufe there foe horn is very 
thick, which it is not in foe quarters of the fore¬ 
feet, for there foe horn is thin, and you would ha¬ 
zard the pricking the horfe. 

TONGUE of a horse, Chould be final!, or 
elfe it will be difficult to keep the bit from preffing 
it; which caufes foe tongue to extend over his bars 
and to cover them, and renders his feeling of the 
prcfliire of foe bit dull, by hindering its operation 
and effedt upon the bars. 

TONGUE-HURT, is what befalls a horfe 
by accident, or by a bit, halter, or foe like. 

For the cure; feme bed in water leaves of wood¬ 
bine, primrofe, blackberry, ami knot-grafs, with 
feme honey, adding a little allum; with this they 
wafh the horfe’s fere of his tongue two or three times 
a-dav, with a clout tied to a piece of ftick, the li¬ 
quor being lukewarm. Or anoint it with mel ro- 
Cttum; but, whenever you drefs cither tongue or 
mouth, do not fail to tie the horfe up to the rack 
for aii hour after it. Some take red honey, the 
marrow of powdered pork, quick-lime, and pep¬ 
per, made into fine ixnvdcr, of each a like quan¬ 
tity, and boil them together till they come to an 
ointment, and rub the part with it twice a-day. 

TOP-ANGLING, with a worm, requires a 
line without float or lead. The bait inuft be 
drawn up and down the dream on the top of foe 
water. This method fhould only be ufed when 
the weather is fine, and the water is clear; it is 
fometimes fiicccfsful in fi filing for a trout and fal- 
mon-fmelts. 

TORCHF.NISS, is a long flick with a hole 
at the end of it, through which we run a A rap of 
leather; the two ends of which being tied together, 
ferve to flraiten cloudy and tic up a horfe’s nofe, as 
long as foe ftick is ftayed upon the halter or (baffle. 
This is done to keep the horfe from being unruly 
when they go to dreis him, or upon any other oc- 
cafiop. 

TOWRUS, with hunters ; a roebuck, eager 
for copulation, is laid to go to her towrus. 

‘T RACE of a hare, is her footing in the 


fnow, diftinS from her other treading*, called doub¬ 
ling, fearing, and pricking. 

TRACES, are alfo foe treads of ravenous 
beads, or wolves, wild bears, fee. 

TRACT, with hunters, foe footing of a wild- 
boar. 

TRAIN-SCENTS, with hunters , a dead hare 
or cat dragged along foe ground for foe training of 
hounds, or trial of horfes. The old way of try¬ 
ing horfes was** by running fo many train-feents 
after hounds as was agreed upon between foe par¬ 
ties concerned, and a bell-courfe, this being found 
not fo uncertain, but more durable than hare-hunt¬ 
ing; and foe advantage confifted in having foe 
trains led on earth moft fuitablc to the qualifica¬ 
tions of foe horfes. But now others choofe to 
hunt foe hare till fuch an hour, and then to run 
this wild-goofechace; a method of racing that takes 
its name from foe manner of foe flight of wild 
geefe, which is generally one after another; fo foe 
two horfes, after running of twclvc-fcorc yards, 
had liberty, which horfe feever could get the lead¬ 
ing, to ride what ground he plcafed, the hindmoft 
horfe being bound to follow him, within a certain 
diftance agreed on by articles, or elfe to be whip¬ 
ped up by the triers or judges which rode by; and 
which-ever horfe could diftance the other won the 
match. But this chace, in itfelf very inhuman, 
was (bon found to be very dcftru&ivc to good 
horfes, cfpecially when two good horfes were 
matched; for neither being able to diftance the 
other till both were ready to (ink under their riders 
through weaknefs, oftentimes the match was fain 
to be drawn and left undecided, though both the 
horfes were quite fpoiled. This brought up the 
cuftom of train-feents, which afterwards was 
changed to three heats and a ftrait courfe; and, 
that foe lovers of horfes might be encouraged to 
keep good ones, plates have been ended in many 
places in Britain. The fewer of thefe before you 
come to the courfe, if your horfe be fiery and met¬ 
tled, foe better; and the (hotter the diftance the 
better. Alfo, above all things, be fure to make 
your bargain to have foe leading of the firft train ; 
and then nuke choice of fuch grounds where your 
horfe may beft (hew his fpeed, and foe flcctcft dogs 
you can procure: give your hounds as much Jaw 
before you as your triers will allow, and then, 
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making a loofe, try to win the match with a wind; 
but if you fail in this attempt, then bear your horfe, 
and fave him for the courfe; but if your horfe be 
flow, but well-winded, and a true-fpurred nag , 
then the more train-fcents you run before you 
come to the limit courfe, the better. But here 
you ought to obferve to gun the leading of the firfl 
train; which in this cafe you muft lead upon fucb 
deep earths that it may not end near any light 
ground: for this is the rule received among horfc- 
men, that the next train is to begin where the lafl 
ended, and the lafl train is to be ended at the flart- 
ing-placcof the courfe} therefore remember to end 
your lafl on deep earths, as well as the firfl. 

TRAMEL, a machine for teaching a horfe to 
amble, which is formed after the following man¬ 
ner : The fide-ropes muft lie made of the beft, 
fineft, and flrongeft, packthread, fuch as Turkey* 
thread, and twilled by the rope-maker into a de¬ 
licate flrong cord, yet muft not be above the big- 
ncls of a finall jack-line, with a noofe or loop at 
each end, as flrong as poflibly can be made} nei¬ 
ther fhould they be twilled too hard, but gently 
and with a yielding quality, which will bring die 
motion more eafily on, and prevent die tiamel 
from breaking. The fide-ropes mull be in length 
thirty-fix inches for a horfe of an ordinary fta- 
ture, and either longer or fhorter according to his 
fixe, and lb equal one with another, that you can¬ 
not difeern any difference. 

1. The hofc, which mull be placed in the fmall 
of the fore-leg, and the final! of the hinder-leg 
above die paftern-joint, muft be made of fine 
girth-web, that is fuft and pliiaxt, and joined with 
double-cotton. Over the girth-web muft be fas¬ 
tened flrong tabbs of white neat’s lcadicr well tal¬ 
lowed, fuited to an even length, and ftamped with 
hides at equal diftanccs, which may pal's through 
the noofes of the fidc-ropcs, and lie made longer 
or fhorter at plcafure, with very flrong buckles. 
Thefe hofc arc alio to be made foil about the horfe's 
legs, with fmall buckles, and the hofe of the girth 
fhould be four incites in lengdi, and the long tabbs 
With the large buckles ten inches. 

a. The back-band, which is. fit fir no other ufe 
but to bear up the fide-ropes, fhould, if you tramcl 
all four legs, be made of fine girth-web, and lined 
with cotton} but, if you tramcl but one fide, then 
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a common tape will ferve, taking care that it car¬ 
ries the fide-ropes in an even line, without either 
riling or falling: for if it rifes it fhortens the fidc- 
ropc, and if it falls there is danger of its entangling. 

As to the ufe of the Tramel ; bring the horfe 
into an even fmooth path, and he being made fall 
about his legs, untie the long tabbs of his near fore¬ 
leg and near hinder-leg} then put to them the fide- 
rope, and take care that the horfe Hand at that juft 
proportion, which nature itfelf has formed him in, 
without either ftraining or enlarging his limbs, and 
in that even and juft length, flay the fide-rope by 
the finall tape foftened up to the fkddle} then, with 
your hand on the bridle, ftraitening his head, put 
him gently forward, and (if there be occafion) let 
another perfon put him forward al/b, and fo force 
him to amble up and down the road with all the 
gentlencfs that may be, fuffering him to take his 
own time, that he may thereby come to under- 
ftand his reftraint, and what motion you would 
have him perform. And although he fhould fhap- 
per or ftumble, or perhaps fall now and then, yet 
it matters not} do you only flay his head, give hini 
leave to rife, and put him forward again with all 
gentlencfs, till die horfe finding his own fault, and 
underftanding die motion, he will become perftxft, 
and amble in your own hand to your fatisfe£tion. 
For the doing this with more cafe and lefs amaze- 
I merit to the horfe, it will not be amifs if you give 
I the fide-ropes more length than ordinary at his 
| firfl tramclling, both that the twitches may be left 
I iujden, and, the motion coming more gendy, the 
horfe may looncr apprehend it. But, as foon as he 
is arrived at any perfection in the pace,put the fides 
to their true length, for an inch too long is. a. foot 
too flow in the pace, and an inch too. fhort will 
caufc rolling, a twitching up of the legs, and, in¬ 
deed, a ki.id of downright halting. When the 
horfe will thus amble in your hand, perfectly with 
the tramel on one fide, you may then change it to 
the other fide, and make him amble in your hand as 
before} and thus you muft do, changing from one 
fide to another, *.dl with his half-lramel he Will 
run and amble in your hand without fnappering 
or Humbling, both readily and fwifdy. 

Having at'..hard to this, which may be efieded 
in two or tiiree horns labour, if there be any trac- 
tablcncfs, you may put on the whole tramel, with 
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the broad flat back-band, travelling ‘both Tides end of it, plumbed with final! plumnvts of lead, 


equally, and fo run him in your hand at the ut- 
ntoft length of the bridle along the road feveral 
times} then paufir, chcriih him, and to it again} 
and ply him thus, till you have brought him to 
amble fwiftly, truly, anu readily, when, where, and 
how, you ple.de. Then put him upon uneven and 
uncertain wavs, as up-hill and down-hiil, where 
there are clots and roughntfi, and where there is 
hollowncf* and tallc treading. When the horfc is j 
become perfect in your h.uid upon all thue | 
lions y mi may fet a boy or groom uimhi his back, 
making him amble, while you ft.iy his head to pre¬ 
vent danger, or to nhferve how he Ivrikes. After¬ 
wards mount yourself, ;uid wltii ;.'d geutlencfs en- 
creafe his pace more and more, t'ii lie becomes ner- 
fe£f; and as you did before with your hand, lb do 
now on his back, iirft with the hali-tnrnel, then 
with the whole, changing the framed often from the 
one tide to the other, and aid* change the ground, 
which (houiu be done two or three times a-tLy. 

When you have brought the horfc to perfection, 
you may lay slide the trmuel and ride him with- ; 
out it; but d:» this in a highway, and not in a ! 
private fmooti; road, which affords bu: a deceitful 
pace, and will be left upon every Imall wearinefs; 
therefore pace him on the highway three or fun- 
miles in a morning; and in cafe you find him for- 
lakc his gait, either through wearinefs, ptcvifti- 
nefi, or ignorance, always carrying the half-tramcl 
In your pocket, alight and put it on; and thus 
continue to cxcrcife him, giving him eafe now and 
then, and at laft bring him home in this pace. 

TRAMELLED. A horfc is fa id to he tra- 
melled that has blazes or white marks upon the 
fore and hind feet on one fide, as the far-foot be¬ 
fore and behind. He is fo called from rolemblance 
of the white-loot to the horfes of a half-rramel. 

Cross-tramellf.d horse, is one that has 
white marks on two of his feet that Hand crofs- 
wife, like St. Andrcw*s-crofs; as in the far fore¬ 
foot, and the near hind-foot; or in the near-foot 
before, and the far-foot behind. 

TR AMEL-NET, is a long net for the taking 
great and final! fowl by night, in champaign coun¬ 
tries; much like the net ufed for the low-bell, 
both in fiiapc, bignefs, and mefhes. It is to be 
gwead on the ground, fo that the nether or farther 


may lie loofi* thereon; then, bearing up the other 
part, by the ftrength of men at the foremoft ends, 
only trail it along the ground, not fullering that 
end which is borne up to come near the ground, 
by at lead a yard; when this is done, at each 
fide of the net muff be carried great blazing lights 
pf fire, by which men ftiouid go to mill’ the 
birds, and, as they rif- under the net, lb take 
them; after which manner you may pals over the 
whole cocn-fidd, or rather champaign ground. 

TRANCHE! 1LE, is the ends-chain of a 
bridle that runs along the bitt-mouih from one 
branch to the other. 

TRAVELLING-HORSE. A horf. firf.r 
journeying, the choice of which conliffs chiefly in 
his ftrength; you are to oblerve that his joints be 
llrong, bis patterns Ihort and ftrait, without bend¬ 
ing in his going, his hoofs tough and hi.!! »w: let 
his nature be tem-Htrate, neither too lin iuu- nor 
too (hill; and, being thus qua!ifieJ, let him be fi d 
with good hay in the winter, and good jv.aV In the 
dimmer; let his provender bv good dry oats, 
or bread, according to his Uomacli, wiureof in 
! time of reft half a peck at a watering is fufticient, 

I but in time of labour as much as he can eu with 
j an appetite*. For the management of him on a 
; journey, Jce p. 4 20, 4.21, Cf c. 

| TRAVES, a kind of (hackles for a horfe, that 
is in teaching to amble or pace. 

TRAVERSE, a horfc is faid to traverfe when 
he aits his tread crois-wile, throwing his croup to 
one fide, and his head to another. 

TRAV1CE, is a finall inclofurc or oblong 
quadrangle, placed before a farrier's (hop, and con¬ 
fiding of four pillars or pofts kept together by 
crofs poles; the inclofure being defigned for hold¬ 
ing and keeping in a horfe that is apt.to be unruly 
or diforderly in time of (hoeing; or during any other 
operation. 

TREAD op a horse is good, if it be firm 
and without retting upon one fide of the foot more 
than upon the other, or fitting down the toe or 
heel one before the other: if he fets his hecl firft 
to die ground, then it is a fign that he is foun¬ 
dered in his feet; but, if he fets his tor firft to 
the ground, it (hews that he has been a draught- 
horfc: therefore the whole foot fliould be fet down 
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equally at die fame inftant of time, and turned nei¬ 
ther out nor in. 

TREKS. A compofitinn having been invented 
by Mr. William Forfyth, for the prefervation of 
fruit and foreft trees, and an examination having 
taken place, which proved its efficacy, on May 11, 
1791, his majefty wasgracioufly plcafed to grant a 
reward to Mr. Forfyth, for difclofmg the method 
of making and ufing that compofition; and the fol¬ 
lowing are his directions for that purpofc: Take 
one bulhcl of frefh cow-dung, half a buihcl of 
lime-rubbifh of old buildings, (that from the ciel- 
ings of rooms is preferable,) half abufhelof wood- 
afhes, and a fixteenth part of a bufhel of pit or 
river fund. The three lail articles are to be lifted 
fine before they arc mixed; then work them well 
together with a fpadc, and afterwards wkh a wood¬ 
en beater, until the fluff is very fmooth, like fine 
pluifter ufed for the ceilings of rooms. 

The comjjolition being thus made, care mull be 
taken to prepare the tree properly for its applica¬ 
tion, by cutting away all die dead, decayed, and 
injured, part, till you come to the frefh found 
wood; leaving the furface of flic wood very fmooth, 
and rounding off the edges of the bark with a draw- 
knife, or other inftrument, perfectly fmooth, which 
mull be particularly attended to; then lay on the 
plaiftcr, about one-eighth of an inch thick, all over 
the part where the wood or bark has been fo cut 
away, finifhing off the edges as thin as fioffible. 
Then take a quantity of dry powder of wood- 
allies, mixed with a fixth part of the fame quantity 
of the afhes of burnt bones; put it into a tin-box, 
with holes in the top, and fhake the powder on 
the furface of the plailler, till the whole is covered 
over with it, letting it remain for half an hour, to 
abforb the tnoifturc; then apply more powder, rub¬ 
bing it on gently with die hand, and repeating the 
application of the powder, till the whole plaiftcr 
becomes a dry fmooth furface. 

All the trees cut down near the ground fliould 
have the furface made quite fmooth, rounding it off 
in a final] degree, as before-mentioned; and the 
dry {xiwdcr, direfted to be ufed afterwards, fliould 
have an equal quantity of alabafter mixed with it, 
in order the better to refill die dripping of trees, 
and heavy rains. 

If any of the compofition be left for a future oc- 
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cafion, it fliould be kept in a tub, or other vcflcl, 
and urine of any kind poured on it, fo as to cover 
the furface, other wife the atmofphere will greatly 
hurt the efficacy of the applicatii >n. Where limc- 
rubbifh of old buildings cannot be eafilv got, take 
powderCd chalk, or common lime, after having been 
flaked a month at lcaft. 

As the growth of the tree wUl gradually affbCl 
the plaiftcr, by raifing up its edges next the bark, 
care fhould be taken, where that happens, to rub it 
over with your finger when occafion may require 
(which is beft done when moiftened by rain), that 
the plaifter may be kept whole, to prevent the air 
and wet from penetrating into the wood. 

A Way to prevent Hares , Rabbits , iiU. from peel¬ 
ing off the Bark of young Trees. 

Provide a quantity of greafe, put it over the fire, 
and boil it with tar, ftirring in the latter till they arc 
well mixed; then take a brufh, and rub the mix¬ 
ture over the body of your tree, higher than the 
reach of the animals. This fhould be done in the 
month of November, as it is in the winter-time 
only that animals arc obliged, through hunger, to 
to feed on the bark of trees. 

TREPINGER; is the aClion of a horfe who 
beats the duft with his fore-feet in menaging, 
without embracing the volt: and who makes his 
motions and times fhort, and near the ground, 
without being put u|>on his haunches. This is 
generally the fault of fuch horfes as have not their 
fhoulders fupplc, and at liberty, and withal have 
fcarcely any motion with them. A horfe may tre- 
pinger in going upon a ftrait line. 

TRIDE; a word fignffying fhort and fwift. A 
tride-pace, is a going of fhort and fwift motions, 
though united and cafy. A horfe is laid to work 
tride upon volts, when the times he makes with 
his haunches are fhort and ready. Some apply the 
word only to the motion of flic haunches. 

TRIP, or stumble ; a horfe is faid to trip 
when he makes a falfe ftep. 

Trip, with hunter r, a herd, or company of 
goats. 

TRISTA, or TRISTIS. A privilege by 
which a prrfon is freed from his attendance on the 
lord of a foreft, when he goes a hunting; fo as not 
to be obliged to hold a dog, follow die chacc, 01 


Hand at a place appointed, 
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TRIMMER-ANGLING is veryufcfulin a 
mccr, canal, or pond, and even in the ftill part of a 
river. This requires a round cork, fix inches in 
diameter, with a groove on which to wind up your 
line, except fo much of it near the hook as will 
allow the bait to hang about mid-water, and like- 
will- fo much of the other end as will reach to the 
bank, or a bufli, where it is to be fattened. In this 
pofition you may leave it to take its chance, whilft 
you are angling elfewherc. As foon as the pike 
takes the bait, and runs away with it, the line un¬ 
winds itfelf off the trimmer, without giving him 
the lead check. However, when you come to 
take up your line, give it a in k, as in other Hfil¬ 
ing, and then your prey will be more fecure. This 
is a good method of fifhing in the night. See 
Am. use;, r.nd Fishing. 

To TRO AT, with j'portpnen, fi guides to cry 
as a buck does at nstting-time. 

TROACHINGS, with hunters , the finall 
branches on the top of a deer’s head. 

TROLL. A certain way of fifhing for pike 
wi::i a rcul, the line of which runs out in a reel. 
See fji-ing /;■■■ Pike. 

TROT; is one of the natural paces of a liorfe, 
which is two legs up in the air, and two upon the 
gioiind, at the fame timecrois-wife, or in the form 
of a St. Andiew’s crofs. As in the amble, the 
iic-rfc is to be fiayen upon the hand, and prefled 
forwaid with the calves of the hgs of the rider, 
one after the other; fo, on the contrary, if the 
horfe be walking, and you would have him trot, 
3. on mull Hack your hndic-hum!, and prefs him on 
with both your calves, at one and the fame time; 
which will oblige him to advance the hiiul-leg of 
'.he fi.L, with which he did not lead, foonir than 
utherwife he would do, and fo move at the very 
fame inttaut with the fore-leg of that fide with 
which he began to lead, which is the true action 
of the trot; that is, the hind-leg of one fide and 
fore-leg of the other at one and the fame time. 

The Trot of a horse is good if it Ik- firm, 
without retting upon one fide of the foot before the 
oiher, or fetting down one toe or heel before the 
other: fume horfes, notwithftanding they raife, flay, 
and tread, well, have a bad walk ; and therefore 
you arc to take notice whether he walks quickly, 
and alfj lightly on the hand, not prefling or retting 


too much on the hit, but always changing a point, 
keeping his head high, with a quick motion of his 
fhouldcrs. He walks caftly when his fore and 
hind feet make but as it were one motion; and 
furely, when he treads firm and Aire, and lifts up 
his legs indifferently high; but, if he does not hend 
them enough, he will be cold in his walk (as they 
call ir),nnd apt to ftrike upon the ftones and clods. 

TROUT. A delicious frefh-water fifh, which 
is obferved to come in and go out of feafon with 
the ftag and buck, and fp ’wns about October and 
November, which is the more admirable, becaufc 
moil other fifh fpawn in warm weather, when the 
fun by its hc.it has chcriflv d the earth and water, 
making them fit for generation. See Fishing, 

, P‘ 

j TROUT-COLOURED hor«f, is a whirr, 

. fpcckltd with foots of black, bay, or forrvl, parli- 
j cularly about the head and neck. 

TRUSSED. A horfe is (aid to be well truf. 

| fed, when his thighs are large, and proportioned to 
; the roundnefs of the croup. A horfe is faid to hr 
| iil-trullci!, when his thigh- are thin, and beai no 
' proportion to the breadth of the croup. 

| TUEL. The fundament of a horA-. 

Tr;:i., with hunters. The fundament of any 
wild h r.tt. 

The TUMBLER. The name of this dog is 
derived from the French, timber, which fignifies 
■ to tumble; and is called t-< -rtttgus, in Latin, from 
vertere,\o turn or tumble : and fo they do; for, in 
, hunting, they turn and tumble, winding tin ir bo¬ 
dies about circularly, and then fiercely and vio¬ 
lently (lu ting on the benft, do fuddenSy gripe it 
at the very entrance or mouth of their holts and 
! receptacles, before they can niak>- any tccovery of 
lelf-fccurity. 

This dog ufeth alfo another craft and fubtilty ; 
namely, when he runneth into a warren,or fetch: s 
a courfi- about a coney-borough, he hunts not af- 
i ter them, nor docs any way affright them, he fiicws 
J no fpitc againft them, but, diffembling friendfhip, 
and pretending favour, |Ktflcs by with quietnefs 
1 and Alcncc, marking their holes diligently’, wh re 
he is feldom deceived. When he comes to a place 
where there is a certainty of conies, he couches 
down clofe with his belly to the ground, provi¬ 
ded always, that, by his (kill and his policy, the 
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wind be again ft him in that enterprise, and that 
the conies difeover him not where he lurketh, by 
which means he gets the (cent of theconi-s, which 
is. carried to him by the wind and air, either from 
going to their hoi-s or coming out; either pafiing 
this way or running that way ; and by this cir- 
ctimfpeclion fo orders his matters, that the filly co¬ 
ney is debarred quite from his hole (which is the 
haven of his hope, and harbour of his f-fety), and 
fraudulently circumvented and taken, before he can 
reach his hole. Thus having caught his prey, he 
immediately carries it to his mefter, who waits for 
the return of his dog in fome convenient lurking- 
place. Tilde dogs are fnmewhat left than the 
hounds, being lankcr, leaner, and fnmewhat prick - 
cared. B\ the form and f.ifhion of their bodies, 
they iv.iglv. be c..!:ed numgrel greyhounds, if they 
were ft .:m v.r.e.t bigger. Hut, though they do not 
cqii.ii the vivyhouvd in f^e, vet they will, in the 
Coiip.ift * if {•:;.■ ii:.y, kill as many eoriii s as (hall be 
a ft:fT:eie:;t load lev a linrfe; for craft and fubtiltv 
are tlie inflrument': whereby they make this fpoil. 

TUNNKL-Nr.T. A net for taking p.ar- 
tiidg.-s, which fhould not exceed (iftten feet in 
length, nor be left than eighteen inclus in breadth, 
r.v open f ■; the entrance : /.V PLtr V 11 . <f Av/.i, 
7 /o'«, bV. which lluv.vs a tunnel fpread; its 
length is from Liter A to (I; it mud be made 
liar:* w towards tin end A, 1*> ::■> t*> have no more 
than five or fi\ itiches in height. '1 'his net muft 
be m..de with a duee-twilled thuad, thr.t mull not 
be too thick, dye. it ; i" a green, yellow, or ruftet, 
colour; the inelhes (Iioiild be an inch and a half 
or two inches broad, die lower (hould be three, 
more or left, according to'he bigneft *it the medics. 
To curry on yu.ii' woiks, inll.id of nu'ih Cr to 
proceed with, take that on the otner iide, at Id, 
and continue working round, and fo to the lixth 
c>r feventli row*, where you are to take two melhcs 
at once in one pl..ceo;ily, in order to diminifti the 
net; you are to do the lame thing every fourth row, 
that the net may become narrow by degrees, and, 
when it comes to the point or end, have no more 
than eight or ten mcflies refund. When the net is 
finifhed, you inult pul iutei the hind medics, at the 
huger end, a pretty finouth vvotKlen rod, about the 
biguefs of a fuzee or mufltet rammer, of which cent 
muft make as it were a hoop, and tie both ends to¬ 


gether on one another, to keep it tight; you muft 
add other fmaller ones by degrees, at the place 
marked with the letters F, E, D, C, B, which 
muft be let at fuch diftanccs from one anotlier as 
fuits the proportion of the length of tunnel; they 
choofe to make ufe of thefe circles rather than aim 
other form, bccaufo they may eafily be placed in 
the bottom, between two ridges of com or fallow 
ground: now, in order to join or faften the circles 
to the net, it will be proper to put them into the 
row of medics round, and with that fome thread to 
tie both ends of the hoop together, that they may 
always be in a good pofture; you muft faften to 
both (ides of the circle of entrance two (lakes or 
pegs, to keep the extended net (trait enough j you 
muft place another at A, of a foot long, at the end 
of the net, to keep it ftrait and ftiff enough; you 
muft make two plain hallicrs to accompany the tun¬ 
nel-net, whofe medics muft be lozenge-wife, or 
four (quart-; each liallier muft be ft ten or eight 
fathoms long, and, when they are made, faften to 
them, at two feet diftance, the pegs M,. N, O, P, 
II, I K, L, about the thicknefs of a Kttle finger, 
and a loot and a h..lf long, that lb they tnay be Lt 
on both (ides of the tunnel, when you intend to 
ule it. In order to apply this net for the ufe in¬ 
tended, of taking partridge?, when you have found 
out a covey take a contpafs, and fo pitch die net at 
a good diftance from them, but fometimes farther, 
raid at other times nearer, according as the ground 
i happens to be; and then furround them with 
' youi ftJking-horfe or ox, and gently drive them 
: tow;:: ds the net, not coming on them in a direct 
i line, but by windings and turnings, and (bmetinics 
! (landing 11:11, as ii the horfc grazed; if die par¬ 
tridges make a Hand and look up, it is a (ign they 
are aftaid, and intend to take wing, therefore make 
a ft and, or a little retreat, and when after a little re- 
Ijiite you find them quiet, and that they are bufy 
fivking for food, which is a fign they are not aft aid, 
\ ou may move nearer to them, and, if a (ingle par¬ 
ti kige lies remote from the reft, he muft be fetched 
in by taking a citcumfvrencc about him, and thus 
tlu y may be criven as it were like a flock of (htvp 
into a pen: but a live horfc (itted for the (port fir 
excel ds the artificial ft;dking-horfe,orox. 

The wings of the tunnel muft not be pitched in 
a diicdt line, but inclining to a femicirclv: when 
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the partridges are at the mouth of the tunnel, the 
old ones will Hand a while as if to confider, but, 
prefling gently on, fome of the young ones will 
venture in, and then all the reft will follow; upon 
which make haftc to fccurc them from returning 
back, and making their efcapc. 

It will be proper to obferve here, that the letters 
Q, R, S, T, V, reprefent the partridges in the 
cut; and as to the ftalking-horfe, or ox, or cow, 
reprefented by the fecond figure, it ought to be 
made of a piece of canvafs, or linen cloth; X, R, 
G, H, denote the four feet; they few fmall pieces 
of the lame cloth at the four corners, X, Y, H, E, 
F, the pieces muft be two inches broad and fquarc 
to put into them, and to hold the two (ticks, O, 
P, that crofs one another, and the top of the fork; 
the fticks muft be long enough to keep the cloth 
well-ftretdied, and are to be tied together where 
they crofs. The fork ought to be four feet and a 
half long at the leaft, having a (harp-pointed end 
at I, that goes into the fmall bit of cloth K, the 
fork and the two fticks are tied in the middle at L, 
a piece of cloth G, Y, if fewed to the fide like a 
cow’s-head, and of Ac lame colour with the reft 
of Ac cloth, having an eye and two horns, if it rc- 
prefents an ox, or cow, made of fome pieces of hat; 
the tail is made of fmall twine, thread, or any fuch 
Aing; at the other end X, Acre Aould be a ftick 
above at X and Y to keep up the head and tail, 
which laft Aould be at fome diftance from the 
body, that it may wag in moving. M and N are 
two holes to fee Ae partridges Arough. See 
Plate VII. 

TURRIES. See Poultry. 

TURN. A word commonly ufed by the ride- 
ing-mafters, when Aey direft their fcholars to 
change hands. See Change and Entire. 

TURNING STRAIT, in the menage , an 
•artificial motion of a horfe: of thefe there are fcve- 
ral forts, but I (hall here only fpeak of two of Acm, 
from which all turnings are derived. 

i. Is when a horfe keeps his hinder parts in¬ 
ward, and clofe to Ae poft or centre, and fo com¬ 
ing about make his circumference wiA his fore¬ 
parts, oppoiinghis enemy face to face: in order to 
which you muft, to Ae ring of Ae hinder part of 
Ae caveflon, fix a long rein of two fathoms or 
more, and to Ae other two rings two Aortcr reins; 
i 


Acn having faddlcd the horfe, and put on his bit, 
bring him to Ae poft: put the reins of his bit over 
the fore-part of the (addle, bolfters and all, and fix 
them at a conftant ftraitnefs on Ac top of the |x>m- 
mcl, fo as the horfe may have the feeling of the bit 
and curb. 1 f you would have him turn to the right 
hand, take the (hurt rein on the left-fide of the ca- 
veflbn, and bringing it under the fore-bolftcr of Ac 
fuddle up to the pommel, fix it at fuch a direction, 
that the horfe may rather look from than to the poll 
on the right fide: this being done, fome Ikilful groom, 
or attendant, Aould hold the right-fide rein of the 
caveflon, at the poft governing the fore-part of his 
body, to come about at large. After that, taking 
the long rein in your hand, and keeping his hinder 
parts inwards with your rod on his outftdc Aoulder, 
and fnmetimes on his outlidc thigh, make him move 
about Ac |xift, keeping Ac hinder-parts as a cen¬ 
tre, and making his fore-parts move in a circum¬ 
ference. Thus you may cxercifc him for fome 
time on one hand, till he attains to fume perfec¬ 
tion ; and Acn, changing the rein of the caveflon, 
make him do the like to the oAcr hand; ply him 
in this manner fcvcral mornings, and cheriA him 
in his cxercifc according to his defert, till you have 
brought him to fuch readinefs, that he will, upon 
the removing of Ac rod, couch his hinder parts in 
towards the poll, and, lapping Ac outward fore¬ 
leg over Ae inward, trot about the poll moft I'wift- 
ly, diftindlly, and in as (trait a compafs as you 
can dcflrc, or is convenient for the motion of the 
horfe. From trotting he may be brought to fly¬ 
ing and wheeling about fo fwiftlv, that, both Ac 
fore-legs riling and moving togcAer, the hinder- 
parts may follow inone and the fame inftant. 

When you have made him Aus perfect in your 
hand, mount his back, ap|xiintingfome Ikilful groom 
to govern the long rein, and anoAcr the Aort: by 
Ae motion of your hand upon Ac bit, and foft rein 
of Ae caveflon, keep the horfe’s head from the 
poft; and by means of the calf of Ae leg laid on 
his fide, and your rod turned towards his outward 
thigh, to keep his hinder parts to Ae poft; labour 
and excrcife him till he be brought to Ac perfec¬ 
tion required. Then take away Ae long rein, and 
only cxercifc him wiA Ae help of Ae Aort rein of 
Ae caveflon, and no other; afterwards take both 
reins of Ae caveflon into your hands, and excrcife 
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him from the port, making him as ready in any 
place where you would ride him, as at die port. 

x. The other ftrait-flying turn, is to keep the 
horfe's face fixed on the poll as chi his enemy, and 
to move about only with his hinder parts, for which 
you are to take the lame help of the long rein, and 
the lhort rein of the caveflon, and to govern diem 
as before fhewcd; only you are to give the lhort 
rein to the poll-ward as much liberty as before, 
but to keep his head dofer to the poll, and follow¬ 
ing his hinder parts with the long rein, by means 
of your rod, make him bring his hinder parts round 
about the poll; and oblcrve, as he did before, lap 
one fore-foot over another, lb now he mull lap the 
hinder legs one over another. Continue to exer- 
cife him till he be perfect, as before, then mount 
and labour him in like manner. Lailly, leaving 


the poll, and all other helps, ply him only in fuch 
open and free places as you lhali fee convenient. 

TUSHES} are the fore-teeth of a horfc, feated 
beyond the corner-teeth, upon the bars, where 
they Ihoot forth on each fide of the jaws, two above 
and two below, about the age of three, and three 
and a half, and fometimes four: and no milk or 
foal teeth ever come forth in die place where they 
grew. See Teeth. 

TWIST} the infide or fiat part of a man’s 
thigh: u|x>n which a true horfeman rells upon 
horfcback. 

TWISTED. A horfe reduced to the fame 
llatc of impotency with a gelding, by the violent 
wringing or twilling of his tellidcs twice about, 
which drives them up, and deprives them of noa- 
rilhment. 



V ARISSE, ik houses. An impcrfe&ion up¬ 
on the infide of the ham, a little diftant from 
the curb, but about the fame height: there is a 
bone fomewh.it high and raifed: that part of the 
ham which is below the laid bone fometimes fwells 
bv a diilli.n ge from the great vein, and is termed 
: tliis docs not make the horfe halt, but 
ipoiis his fale. Reft and cafe (especially if the 
part be bathed with fpirit of wine) will fo bind and 
reftrain it as not to be perceived for the time. 

VARVELS. Small lilver rings about a hawk’s 
legs, having the owner’s name engraven on them. 

To VAULT A shoe, is to forge it hollow, 
for horfes that have high and round foies, to the 
end that the Ihoe, thus hollow', may not bear upon 
the foie that is then higher than the hoof. But, 
after all, this fort of Ihocs fpoils the feet; for the 
foie, being tenderer than the (hoe, alfumcs the form 
of the Ihoe, and becomes every day rounder. 

VAUNTLAY, with hunters: a letting of 
hounds or beagles in a readinefs where the chace is 
to pafs, and calling them oft* before the reft of the 
kennel come in. 

No. 41. ® 


VENOMOUS BITES. Much has been faid 
on this fubjeil, and great ftrefs hath been laid on 
particular medicines; but to what Dr. Alead hath 
'propofed, no valuable addition hath been made. 
The doctor’s method of treating the bite of a 
mad-dog is as follows: Bleed immediately, and 
that freely ; then give three-quarters of an ounce 
of the following powder, every night and morn¬ 
ing, for ten days; at the end of which, plunge the 
horfe into cold water every morning for a month, 
or longer. Take afh-coloured ground-liverwort, 
two parts; black-pepper one part; powder and 
mix them well together. 

It Ihould be obferved, that the firii figns of mad- 
neis in moll animals is a trembling: but, as to a 
dog, his being mad is thus known. In the firll 
ftage of the diftemper he hath great hunger and 
thirft, his eyes become more and more fierce and 
flaming, he hangs down his ears, thrufts out his 
tongue, froths at his mouth, barks at his ihadow, 
runs along with leaning fadnefs and anxiety, 
often breathes as if tired with running, draws his 
tail between his legs runs againft all that is in 
B hi> 
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his way, biting whatover he meets with, and fccms 
to be in hafte, but his courfe is uncertain. Every 
healthy dog is (o fegacious as to difcem when ano- 
ther is mad, whether they fee him, or hear his 
barking, and carefully fhun him. A falivation, by 
means of the turbith mineral, hath been laid to 
have die beft cffaEk, even when the fymptoms of 
die hydrophobia are become very confiderable. 
The turbith may thus be given to dogs: On the 
die firft night give twelve grains of turbith; it 
probably may pais off by vomiting, purging, or 
both; die next night give twenty-four grains; and, 
on the third, forty-eight, and (o on until it felivatcs. 

A copious falivation is what is depended on, there¬ 
fore give more or lefs of the turbith, as it may be 
neceflary thereto. To a horfe, the turbith muft 
be given in larger quantities; fuch as from twenty 
to forty grains, and repeated as required, obferving 
the directions given for its ufe, and in felivations, 
under the article F arc v. 

VENERY. The art or exercife of hunting 
wild hearts, which are called bead of vencry ; as 
alio beads of fored; and they arc the hart, hare, . 
hind, boar, and wolf. 

VERDURER. An officer of a fored. See. 
whole principal concern is to look after the vert or 
green hue, and to fee that it be maintained : be is 
farther deicribcd to be a judicial officer of the king's 
fored, chofen by the king’s writ in the full county- 
court of the (hire where the fored is, and fworn be¬ 
fore the fhrriff to maintain and keep the affizes 
and laws of the fored, and alfo to review, receive, 
and inroll, all the attachments and prefentmrnts of 
all manner of trcfpafles of the fored relating to vert 
and venifon. 

The office of a verdurcr much refemblcs that of 
a coroner, cfpecially in this refped; that as a co¬ 
roner, upon notice of a perfon (lain, is to go and 
view the dead body, and to make enquiry, by the 
oath of twelve men, how, and by what means, the 
perfon came by his death, and who, and what, was 
the occafion thereof; fo it is the duty of a verdu- 
icr, by his office, to look after and view the wild 
beads of die fored; for if any of them be found 
flain, wounded, or hurt, upon notice given to die 
verdurcr, he is to go and view die fame, and to 
caufean inquifition to be made by a jury of twelve 
men out of four of the next towns, to know how> 
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and by whom, the ford bead was killed, wounded!, 
or hurt. Alfo if an oak, being an overt-vert withiir 
the fored, be foiled or cut down out of the kiiig's 
demefne woods, the feme is to be appraifed by view 
of die verdurer. The office of the verdurcr at the 
court of attachments, is to fit there to fee die at¬ 
tachments of the fored as well of vert as venifon, 
and receive the feme of the foreders, and others 
that prefent them there, and then to enter them in¬ 
to their own rolls. 

VERT, in general, is every plant growing with¬ 
in a fored, hearing a green leaf, which may hide 
or cover deer under it; but then diis word plant 
mud be underdood to mean fuch plants as are 
either trees, woods, bufhes, or fuch like, which arc 
of die nature either of wood or underwood, and not 
of thofe kind of pl&nts which are of the nature of 
herbs, as thirties, and fuch-like, which may Jib be 
comprehended within the word plant, bu: not in 
this fenfe. And, when after making the chart a th 
forejla , fomequeftioned, what was to be accounted 
vert, King Edward 1 . to make the certainty known 
to all men, made a law to this |-urpofc: 

M Know ye (foith he) that all trees that Hull 
be growing within the foreft, as well as thofe that 
do not bear fruit at all, as thrfe that do bear fruit 
at any in file whole year; and an old :Jh being in 
the arable land within the forert, thefc dull be ac¬ 
counted vert, becaufl* die king is in poffeffion of 
them.” 

And it is obferved, that by vert all trees muft 
be underftood, as welhindcrwoods as great woods; 
and cvert-vert is all manner of high trees, as ne¬ 
ther-vert is all forts of under-wood; and lirufh- 
wood is called cablifh. Some diftinguiih vert after 
this manner, viz. vert is derived of veridiatf, in 
Latin, and fignifics any thing that beareth a green 
leaf, but cfpecially of great and thick coverts. 
Alfo it is of divers kinds; feme of which hear fruit, 
that may ferve for food both for man and bcall; as 
fervicc-trecs, nut-trees, crab-trees,&c. and for the 
(heltcr and defence of the feme. 

Overt-vert, by fomc called baut-bois, from the 
French, which fignifies high trees, fcrving for 
food and browfe, of and for the game, and for the 
the defence of them, as oaks, beeches, Sec. Some 
haut-bois-for flielter, browfe, and defence, only, as 
afbes, poplars, See. Nether-vert, called alfo fuh- 
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itist or underwood, are for bnowfe and food of the 
gune, and for fheltcr- and defence, as maple, fee. 
Some for browfc an&defence, as birch, fallow, wil¬ 
low; fee. Some fbr fhelter and dkfenec, as elder,' 
aMer, fee. Of bufhes, and : other vegetables, are 
feme fbr food'and Ihclter, as the hawthorn, blade- 
then^ 8k. Some fbr hiding and ihehcr, as brakes, 
gorth, or gors-hcath, 8 c c. 

VESSIGNON. A wind-gall, or foft-fwdl- 
ing on die in and outfide of a horfe’s hoof; that is, 
both on the right and die left of it. 

VICES in houses. In order fbr the preven¬ 
tion, correfling, or curing, them, yon may ufe the 
following directions: If a horfe carries his head or 
neck awry, ftrike him twice or thrice with the con¬ 
trary lpur; but if he be very ftiff-necked on the 
right-fide, and plying or bending on the left, hold 
the right rein (horter than the other, and when he 
inclines that way give him fudden checks, having a 
fharp wire fattened in the reins, that ftriking in his 
neck, he may be compelled to hold-it ftrair, taking 
care to check him upwards, lett he fhould get a 
habit of ducking down his head. If a horfe is apt 
to fhake his head and ears upon the lcaft occafion, 
or moves his ears, when he begins to kick, or bite, 
or caft you, ftrike him on the head with your 
whip, and at the feme time give him a c^eck with 
your bridle, and a ftrokc with the contrary fpur, 
putting him fuddenly out of his pace ; then make 
him ftop, that he may have lcifure to underftand 
your meaning; and do die like when he darts, or 
when he winches, which is a fign of his defigning 
to bite or ftrike with his heels. If a horfe ducks 
down his head, check him fuddenly with the bridle, 
and ftrike with the fpurs, that he may be fcnfible 
of his fault: if he be (landing, make him bring his 
head into its right place, as he (lands; and, when he 
obeys, be fure to chcrifh him, and he will foon un¬ 
derftand die meaning. If a horfe is fkittifh and apt 
to fturt, lb that you are never free from danger, 
while you are on his back; in cafe it proceeds 
from a weak tight, whereby objedls may be repre- 
fented to him otherwife than they really arc, give 
him time to view them well, and then ride him 
gently up to them; but if he naturally be fearful, 
and ready to ftart at die hearing ftrange founds, 
you muft inure him to thu noife of guns, drums, 
trumpets, &c. and in time he will take delight 


therein. If a horfe is reftive, and refiifts to go 
forwards, pull him bade wards, and perhaps he wilt 
then go forwards; and,though he rcbdalong time, 
the whip and fours will prevail with him at lad, if 
they be given finardy, foundly, and in time: when 
once you begin, you muft continue them till he 
fubmits, provided it proceeds from ftubbornncfc, 
and not from feintnefs or ticknefs. If a horfe rears 
an end, that is, rifes fo high before as to endanger 
his coming over upon die rider, you muft give him 
the bridle, and, leaning forwards with your whole 
weight, give him both your fours as be is felling 
down, but forbear to four him as he is riling, for 
that may caufc him to comeover upon you. If he 
is fubjcdl to fell down upon the ground, or in the 
water, nothing is better than a pair of good fours 
applied when you tiril perceive he is going about 
to do fo, which will divert him from thinking any 
more of it; but, if he defifts, do not correct him 
again at that inftant, for bad horfemcn occafion moft 
of thefe vices, by corredling unduly, or out of time; 
by doing which they are (b far from making a 
horfe fentible of his fault, that they fright him, and 
put him into condition, and caufe him at laft to 
become reftive. If a horfe is apt to run away, you 
muft begende both with a flack curb and keeping 
an eafy bridle-hand; firft walk him without Hop¬ 
ping, but only flaying him by the head by little 
I and little; then trot him a-while, and put him 
| again from a trot to a walk, flaying him by de¬ 
grees, and always cherifh him as foon as he obeys; 
and, when you find him thus far peaceable, put him 
off from his trot to a gentle gallop; from that tp a 
trot; and from a trot to a walk. Haying him by 
degrees with a Heady hand: by uting this method 
for fome time with judgment and patience, it is 
very likely you may cure him of running away. 
If a horfe is apt to fly out violently, it is certain, 
that the more you pull the bridle-rein, and hurt him 
by ftraitening the curb, the more he will tug, and . 
run the fatter: In this cafe, therefore, if you have 
field-room enough, whenever you find him begin to 
run, let him go, by flackening the bridle, and giv¬ 
ing him the four continually and fharply till he 
begins to flacken of his own accord. 

By treating him in this manner, it is not to be 
doubted but you will cure him at laft, there being 
no-remedy like tins for a runaway boric. Some 
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his way, biting whatever he meets with, and fcems 
to be in hafte, but hit courfc is uncertain. Every 
healthy dog is io fegacious as to difeem when ano¬ 
ther is mad, whether they fee him, or hear his 
barking, and carefully fhunhim. A falivation, by 
means of the turbith mineral, hath been £tid to 
have die beft effodfc, even when the fymptoms of 
the hydrophobia are become very confiderablc. 
The turbith may thus be given to dogs: On the 
.die firft night give twelve grains of tuibith; it 
probably may pais off by vomiting, purging, or 
both} the next night give twenty-four grains; and, 
on the third,- forty-eight, and fo on until it falivates. 

A copious felivation is what is depended on, there¬ 
fore give more or lefs of the turbith, as it may be 
neceflary thereto. To a horfe, the turbith muft 
be given in larger quantities; fuch as from twenty 
to forty grains, and repeated as required, obferving 
the directions given for its ufe, and in felivations, 
under the article F arc y. 

VENERY. The art or excrcife of hunting 
wild beads, which arc called beaft of vcncry; as . 
alio beafts of foreft; and tlicy arc the hart, hare, . 
hind, boar, and wulf. 

VERDURER. An officer of a foreft, &c. 
whole principal concern is to look after the vert or 
green hue, and to fee that it be maintained: he is 
farther ddcribed to be a judicial officer of the king's 
foreft, chofeu by the king’s writ in the full county- 
court of the fhire where the foreft is, and fworn be¬ 
fore the fherifF to maintain and keep the aflizes 
and laws of the foreft, and alio to review, receive, 
and inroll, all the attachments and prefentments of 
all manner of trefpafles of die foreft relating to vert 
and venifon. 

The office of a verdurcr much rcfcmblcs that of 
a coroner, efpecially in this refpeCl; that as a co¬ 
roner, upon notice of a perfon flain, is to go and 
view the dead body, and to make enquiry, by the 
oath of twelve men, how, and by what means, the 
perfon came by his death, and who, and what, was 
the occafion thereof; fo it is the duty of a verdu- 
rer, by his office, to look after and view the wild 
beafts of die foreft; for if any of them be found 
flain, wounded, or Hurt, upon notice given to the 
verdurcr, he is to go and view die fame, and to 
caufean inquifition to be made by a jury of twelve 
men out of four of the next towns, to knowhow, 
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and by whom; die find beaft was killed, wounded, 
or hurt. AtTu if an oak, being an overt-vert within 
die foreft, be filled or cut down out of die king's 
demefne woods, the feme is to be appraifed by view 
of the verdurer. The office of the verdurer at the 
court of attachments, is to fit there to foe die at¬ 
tachments of the foreft as well of vert as venifon, 
and receive the fame of the fbrefters, and others 
that prefent them there, and then to enter them in¬ 
to their own rolls. 

VERT, in general, is every plant growing with¬ 
in a foreft, bearing a green leaf, which may hide 
or cover deer under it; but then riiis word plant 
muft be underftood to mean fuch plants as are 
either trees, woods, bullies, or fuch like, which arc 
of die nature either of wood or underwood, and not 
of thofc kind of plhnts which arc of die n;.turc of 
herbs, as thiftles, and fuch-like, which may Jib be 
comprehended within the word plant, but nat in 
this fenfe. And, when after making the chart j </. 
farrjla , fomequeftioned, what was to be accounted 
vert, King Edward I. to make the certainty known 
to all men, made a law to this j urpofc 

“ Know ye (faith he) that all trees dial fhall 
be growing within the foreft, as well as thofc that 
do not bear fruit at all, as th'Me that do bear fruit 
at any in jHie whole year; and an old afh being in 
the arable land within the foreft, thtfe fhall be ac¬ 
counted vert, becaufe die king is in pofllflion of 
them.” 

And it is obferved, that by vert all trees muft 
be underftood, as welhmderwoods as great woods; 
and ( Vert-vert is all manner of high trees, as nc- 
ther-vert is all forts of under-wood; and brufh- 
wood is called cablifh. Some diftinguuh vert after 
this manner, viz. vert is derived of vtridiatr, in 
Latin, and ftgnifics any thing that bcarcth a green 
leaf, but efpecially of great and thick coverts. 
Alfo it is of divers kinds; fome of which bear fruit, 
that may ferve for food both for man and beaft; as 
fervicc-trees, nut-trees, crab-trees,&c. and for the 
Oieltcr and defence of the feme. 

Overt-vert, by fume called baut-bois, from the 
French, which fignifics high trees, ferving for 
food and browfe, of and for die game, and for the 
the defence of them, as oaks, beeches, &c. Some 
haut-bois-fbr flicker, browfe, and defence, only, a& 
afires, pqplars, &c. Nether-vert, called alfo fub- 
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kn%f or underwood, are for browfe and food of the 
pme, and for (heltcr and defence, as maplc^ See. 
Some for browfc anildefcnce, as birch, fallow, wil¬ 
low, foe. Some for (belter and dfcfencc, as elder, 
aider, &c. Of btrfhes, and'other vegetables, are 
(bine-for food and (heifer, as the hawthorn, black- 
then^ foe. Seme for hiding and fiicltcr, as brakes, 
gonh, or gors-hcath, foe. 

VESS 1 GNON. A wind-gall, or foft-fweU- 
ing on the in and outfide of a horfe’s hoof; that is, 
both on the right mid the left of it. 

VICES in houses. In order for the preven¬ 
tion, correcting, or curing, them, you may ufc die 
fallowing directions: If a horfe carries his head or 
neck awry, ftrike him twice or thrice with the con¬ 
trary fpur; but if he be very ftiff-neckcd on the 
right-fide, and plying or bending on the left, hold 
the right rein (hotter than die other, and when he 
inclines that way give him fudden checks, having a 
(harp wire fattened in the reins, that ftriking in his 
neck, he maybe comiK-lled to hold-it (trait, taking 
care to check him upwards, left lie (hould get a 
habit of ducking down his head. If a horfe is apt 
to (hake his head and cars upon the leaft occafton, 
or moves his ears, when he begins to kick, or bite, 
or call you, llrikc him on the head with your 
whip, and at die feme time give him a c^eck with 
your bridle, and a drake with the contrary fpur, 
putting him fuddenly out of his pace; then make 
him (top, that he may have Icifure to underftand 
your meaning; and do the like when he Harts, or 
when he winches, which is a fign of his defigning 
to bite or ftrike with his heels. If a horfe ducks 
down his head, check him fuddenly with the bridle, 
and ftrike with the fpurs, that he may be fenfiblc 
of his fault: if he be Handing, make him bring his 
head into its right place, as he Hands; and, when he 
obeys, be fure to cherilh him, and he will (bon un¬ 
derftand the meaning. If a horfe is (kittilh and apt 
to dart, fo that you are never free (ram danger, 
while you are on his back; in cafo it proceeds 
from a weak fight, whereby objeCb may be repre- 
fented to him otherwtfe than they really arc, give 
him time to view them well, and then ride him 
gently up to diem; but if he naturally be fearful, 
and ready to dart at the hearing ftrangr .founds, 
you muft inure him to the noife of guns, drums, 
trumpets, foe. and in time he will take (Might 


therein. If a horfe is reftive, and refti&s to go 
forwards, pull him backwards, and perhaps he will 
then go forwards; and, though he rebel a long time, 
die whip and fpurs will prevail with him at laft, if 
they be given (manly, foundly, add in time: when 
once you begin, you mud" continue them till he 
fubmits, provided it proceeds from ftubbornncfc, 
and not from feintnefs or ficknefs. If a horfe rears 
an end, that is, rifes fo high before as to endanger 
his coming over upon the rider, you muft give him 
die bridle, and, leaning forwards with your whole 
weight, give him both your (purs as he is foiling 
down, but forbear to fpur him as he is riling, for 
that may caufe him to come over upon you. If he 
is fubjedt to foil down upon the ground, or in the 
water, nothing is better than a pair of good (purs 
applied when you firft perceive he is going about 
to do fo, which will divert him from thinking any 
more of it; but, if he defifts, do not corrcdt him 
again at that inftant, for bad horfemen occafion mod 
of thefe vices, by corre&ing unduly, or out of time; 
by doing which they are fo for from making a 
horfe fenfible of his fault, that they fright him, and 
put him into confufion, and caufe him at laft to 
become reftive. If a horfe is apt to run away, you 
muft be gentle both with a (lack curb and keeping 
an cafy bridle-hand; fir ft walk him without ftop- 
i ping, but only (laying him by the head by little 
j and little; then trot him a-while, and put him 
again from a trot to a walk, (laying him by de¬ 
grees, and always cherilh him as loon as he obeys ; 
and, when you find him thus for peaceable, put him 
off from his trot to a gentle gallop; from that tp a 
trot; and from a trot to a walk, (laying him by 
degrees with a Heady hand: by ufing this method 
for feme time with judgment and patience, it is 
very likely you may cure him of running away. 
If a horfe is apt to fly out violently, it is certain, 
that the more you pull the bridle-rein, and hurt him 
by llraitening the curb, the more he will tug, and 
run the fetter: in this cafe, therefore, if you have 
field-room enough, whenever you find him begin to 
run, let him go, by (lackening the bridle, and giv¬ 
ing him the fpur continually and (harply till he 
begins to flackcn of his own accord. 

By trading him in this manner, it is not to be 
doubted but you will cure him at laft, there being 
no-remedy like this for a runaway horfe. Some 
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liorlvs will not endure the fpurs when they are 
given them, nor go forwards, bur, as it were cleav¬ 
ing and fattening to them, ilrike out and go back; 
if you prefs them hard, they will fall to ftaling, and 
not ttir out of the place. If he be a geldings it is 
difficult to break him of his humour; but a ftone- 
borfe perhaps may forget it for a time under the 
conduct of a good horfeman: yet, if he once get 
the mattery of his riders, he will be very apt to be¬ 
gin a-new again. To conclude, every gelding, 
ttonc-horfc, or mare, that docs not fly with the 
fpurs, but obftinately cleaves to and kicks againft 
them, £bould he looked upon as of a crofs and 
dctgged nature, and is therefore to be rejected. 

VIGOUR op a horse. In order to judge 
of this quality, the following rules and remarks are 
of ufe: When a horfe is Handing ftill, keeping 
him fail with the bridle-hand, apply your fpurs to 
the hair of his fides, which by horfjmen is termed 
pinching; and if you find him impatient under you, 
gathering himfelf up, and endeavouring to go for¬ 
wards, champing upon the bit without thralling 
out his nofe, it is a fign of heart and vigour. There 
are fomc horfes that {hew a great deal of mettle 
when pinched, but immediately lofe the apprehen- 
fionofit; lb that though they have very fcnflble 
feeling, which proceeds from the thinneis of their 
lkin, yet they are of a dull difpolition: of fuch 
horfes it may be laid, that they are rather ticklilh 
than fenfible of the fpur. 

There is a great difference between a mettled 
horfe and a fiery one; the former deferves to he 
highly valued, but the latter is good for nothing. 
A horfe that is truly vigorous Ihould be calm and 
cool, move on patiently, and difeover his mettle 
but when required. Then the furett method is 
to chufc fuch horfes as are very apprehenfive of 
ftrokes, and arc afraid at the lcaft appearance of 
them; which, at the only dofing of the legs and 
thighs, feem to be feized with fear, and alarmed, 
hut that without fretting or fierccnefs. 

A horfe that walks ddiberately andfccurely, 
without requiring the whip too often, and without 
fretting, goefjjfBoi die walk to die gallop, and from 
the gallop to Ihe ftep again, without being dif- 
quieted; but, continually champing upon his bit, 
he ttifes with glibnefs upon bis flioulders cafily, 
fiiorong a litdc through his noftrils. If a horfe is 
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well upon his haunches, has a light and eafy ftep, 
his head firm and well placed, and the feeling of 
the bit equal and juft; I fey, if he has all thefe 
qualities, you will feldom have caufc to complain 
upon account of his price. I Hull only add here, 
by way of advice, that, whatever good qualities a. 
horfe may have, you never give, a high price 
for him, unlcfs he be endued with thefe two, of 
having a good mouth, and being fenfible of an obe¬ 
dience to the fpur. 

VINE-FRETTERS are to be deftroyed by 
placing a rod half a foot high in the ground, with 
cups turned over the top of it, where they will 
creep and may be cafily taken. 

VIVARY. A place either on land or water 
where living creatures are kept; but in a law-fenfe 
it is taken for a park, warren, or fiih-pond. 

VIVES. This diftemper is indicated by cer¬ 
tain flat kernels, much like bunches of grapes 
growing in a clutter, dofe knitted together in the 
part affc&ed. For the cure, fee Farriery, p. 
199, zoo, 12 c. 

VIXEN, a fox’s cub. 

ULCER. An ulcer is dittingulfhed from a 
wound by its dry hard edges, by its difjxdition to 
heal, and by the fharp thin humour that is dii- 
charged from its furface. For the cure, jit F ar- 
R1ERY, p. 233. 

Ulcers, or fistvlas, in hawks. Some¬ 
times hawks have ulcers and filhtlas in ieveral 
parts of their bodies, which will always run, and 
fend forth a filthy, fretting, thin, and fikifh, hu¬ 
mour at their nares. For the cure; Syringe it 
often to the bottom with ftrong alium-water, and 
if you can coveniently put a tent wetted in vine¬ 
gar and allum into the holes, that trill batten the 
cure; but do not let the tent reach to the bottom 
of the fore. 

UMBER. A fifh which fomc will have to be 
the feme as the grayling, and only different in 
name: it -is of the tench kind, but feldom grows 
fo big; very few, or any, exceeding the length of 
eighteen Inches. He frequents fuch rivers as trouts 
do^ is taken with thefemc baits, dpccially the fly, 
and being a Ample fifh is bolder than the trout: he 
hides liimidf in winter, but after April, appearing 
abroad, is gamefomc and pleafent, is tender mouthed, 
and quickly loft after he is ftruck. Set Grayling^, 
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UMBLES. Part of the entrails of a deer. 


the ground, die head and tail firm and fteady. Tb 


UNCERTAIN. We call a borfe uncertain 
that is naturally reftlefe and turbulent^ and is not 
confirmed in the menage he is put to, lo that he 
works with trouble and uncertainty. 

UNDOING of a boar, with buutert, figni- 
fies the drefling of it. 

UNITE. A horfe is laid to unite, or walk in 
union, when in galloping the hind-quarters follow 
and keep time with the fore. 

VOLARY. A great bird-cage, io large, that 
birds have room to fly up and down in it. 

VOLT. This word fignifies a round or a cir¬ 
cular tread} and, in general, where we lay to make 
volts, to menage upon volts, we underftand a gait of 
two treads, made by a horfc going fidc-ways round 
a centre, in fuch a manner, that thefc two treads 
nuke parallel tracks, one larger made by the fore¬ 
feet, and another fmaller made by the hind-lcct, 
the croup approaching towards the centre, and the 
(boulders bearing outwards. Sometimes the volt 
is of one tread; as when a horfe makes volts in cur¬ 
vets, and in caprioles, fo that the haunches fel¬ 
low die (boulders, and move forward on the feme 
tread. In general, the way and track of a volt is 
made femetimes round, femetimes oval, and feme- 
times fquarc, or of four ftrait lines; fe that thefe 
treads, whether round or fquarc, inclofe a terrein, 
or menage ground, the middle of which is feme- 
times diltinguilhed by a pillar, or elfe by an ima¬ 
ginary centre, which is there fuppofed in order to 
regulate the diftaaccs and die juftnefs of die volt. 

Ren versed-volt. A trad of two treads, 
made by the horfc, with his head to the centre and 
his croup out, fo that he goes lide-ways upon a 
walk, trot, or gallop, and traces out a (mall circum¬ 
ference with his Ihouldcrs, and a large one with his 
croup. This different fituation of die (boulders 
and the croup, with refpcCt to the centre, gives 
this volt die name of renverfed, as being oppofite 
in fituation to the former. Renverfed volts upon 
a walk, appeafe and quiet unruly hories if they are 
made methodically. 

The fix volts are made terre-a-terra , two to- 
the right, two to die left, two to the right again; 
all with one breath, obferving the ground with the 
feme cadence working (tride) Ihort and quick, 
and ready, the fore-hand in the air, the breech upon 
• No. 41. 


do die fix volts, year ihould have an excellent horfe 
that is knowing and obedient, and has ftrrngth to 
anfwer them. To make a horfe work upon the 
four corners of the volt^ is to manage him with 
that juftncls, that from quarter to quarter, or at 
each of the comers or angles of the volt, he makes 
a narrow volt that does not take above the quarter 
of the great volt, the head and tail firm, and thus 
purfucs all the quarters, with die feme cadence^ 
without lofing one time or motion, and with one 
reprize or with one breath. 

In fpcaking of volts, we fey, to put a horfe upon 
volts, to make him work upon the volts, to make 
good volts, to embrace the whole volt; that is, to 
menage fe that the horfe, working upon volts, takes 
in all the ground, and die lhoulders go before the 
haunches. To pafiage upon volt, or ride a horfe 
head and haunches in, is to ride him upon two 
treads, upon a walk or a trot. 

Demi- volt. A demi-round of one tread or 
two, made by the horfe at one of the corners or 
angles of the volt, or elfe at the end of the line of 
die pafladc; lb that being near the end of this line, 
or elfe one of die corners of die volt, he changes 
hands, to return by a fcmi-circlc, to regain the 
feme line. When he does not return upon this 
line, we fey he has not doled his demi-volt. De- 
mi-volts of die length of a horfe, arc femi-cirdes 
of two treads, which a horfe traces in working 
fidc-ways, the haunches low, and the head high, 
turning very narrow; fo that, having formed round, 
he changes the hand to make another, which is a- 
gain followed by another change of hand, and ano¬ 
ther demi-volt, which erodes the firft. This de- 
mi-volt of a horfe’s length is a very pretty me¬ 
nage, but very difficult; we may compare it to a 
figure of eight. 

VOMITING. Horfes arc often extremely 
fick, but neither vomit, cither naturally or by art: 
the rcafun is, a peculiar contraction of the gullet^ 
and its fpiral direction, before it enters into the 
ftomach. However, though die more immediate 
effects of this evacuation are not to be obtained, 
art hath its fubftitutes, by which the remoter ad¬ 
vantages thereof are happily effected, viz. fuch as 
excite coughing, fncezing, and (training to vomit. 
Aflafoetida, fevin, horfe-radilb, g ree n juniper-wood, 
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and other ftimulating and ungrateful things, either 
'frngly or mixed in any proportion) wrapped in a 
thin .rag t and fattened to the bit of thcbridlc, ex¬ 
cites a naufea and coughing. If a drachm of the 
powdered leaves of aflatabaoca is blown up the 
noftrHs once or twice a-day, it will very ede&ually 
provoke a freezing. 

URINE, is - a ferous or waterifh excrement de¬ 
rived from die blood, which pafles from die reins, 
and is difc ha rgcd through die bladder. Sometimes 
a horfe is feised with an exceffivc flux of crude 
and undigefted urine,, refembiing water, by which 
his ttrengdi is drained by degrees: it proceeds 
‘from heat and Oiarpnefe of the blood, or an inflam¬ 
mation hvthe kidnies, which, like a cupping-glafs, 
! fuck in die eoneodtedferum from the veins. The 
remote caufes, are the immoderate and irregular 
wo{ktng of young hories, cold rains inihe begin¬ 
ning of winter, eating of oats brought over by fca, 
which, being fpongy, draw in the fpirit of die 
fa!t-water. 

As for die cure, the horfe is to be fed with bran 
inftead of oats giving him a cooling dyftcr; next 
day let him blood, the day following injeft another 
ciyfter, the next day after that bleed him again, 
not taking away above the quantity of two pounds 
of blood at a time; this done, boil two quarts of 
water, and put it into a pailful of common water, > 
with a large handful of oriental bole beat to pow¬ 
der ; mix all well together, and let the horfe take 
it lukewarm for his ordinary drink morning and 
evening, giving him full liberty to quench his 
third, which, in this difeafe, is exceffivc; for the 
more he drinks he will be the (boner cured. As 
for remedies to provoke urine in horfes which are 
often neceflary. Take about four ounces of dried 
pigeon's-dung in powder, and boil in a quart of 
white-wine; after two or three walms, drain out 
'the liquor, give it die horfe blood-warm, then 


walk him forhalfanhcrur, •andhe will ffflc If it be 
poffible. Another good remedy' for a “horfe that 
cannot dale, is to ‘lead him mtoafheep-cote, and 
there unbridle him, differing him “to fried the 
dung, and roll undwadowm it ; 1 for he will infal¬ 
libly dafebefore’he comes forth, if he be not pad 
cure. This quick efiedfc proceeds •from a febrile 
and diuretic fait, that d rea m s out from the fheep’s- 
dung, and drikes the brain; finer, hy reafon of die 
corrcfpondcnce of that with the lower parts, it 
obliges the expulfive faculty to avoid the urine. 

The urinary paffages arc frequently dopped by 
thick phlegm, which will fcarcely give way to the 
above-mentioned medicines, and therefore rccourfe 
may be had to the following receipt: Take an ounce 
of faflafras-wood with the bark, cut it (mail, and 
infefe it in a quart of white-wine, in a large glafs- 
bottle well dopped, fo as two-lliiids of the 
may remain empty: let it (laud on hot aflus f..,- 
about fix hours, then drain out die wine, and give 
it the horfe in a horn. This remedy will certainly 
afford relief, cither by urine or fm-at, the matter 
of which is known to be the fame. 

To caufe a horfe to dale for his benefit in feme 
cholics, put two ounces of fagar of diatthsea to a 
quarter of a pound of Cadile foap, beat them well 
together, make pretty-big balls, and diflblve one 
of diem in a pint a .d a half of drong-bccr fealding 
hot; when it is luke-warm, give it him in a horn, 
and let him fad an hour after. 

For a doppage of urine: When a horfe cannot 
dale, pound half a pound of anifccds, and a hand¬ 
ful of parfley-roots; or if you have not them, half 
an ounce of parfley-feeds, pound diem, and boil 
them in a quart of drong white-wine, or, for want 
of that, as much old drong-bccr: then drain it off, 
and add a drachm of oyder-lbclls finely powdered; 
give it die horfe milk-warm. 

URIVES. Nets to catch hawks With. 



*TT T ALK, 4s die flowed and lead railed of a 
W horfe’s goings. The Duke of Ncwcadle 
made this motion to be two kgs diametrically op- 


pofite in the air, and two upon the ground, , at* the 
feme thus in tbe form of a St. -Andrew’s-crofs, 
which, in effed^ is die motion of a trot. But 
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later authore agrec, that lb great a maile r was mif- 
taken in this pant: lor in awaUc '(as anyone may 
t)bferrtf) ahorfe lifts two legs of-a'fide, one after 
Hie other,beginning with the hind-leg fi/ft; as, if 
he led with the legs of the right-fide, then die fitft 
loot he lifted) is his far hind-foot; and, m Hie time 
-of fetting it down (which in a ftop is always fhort 
•of the tread of his fore-foot upon the feme fide), he 
fifteth his. far fore-foot, and fetteth it down before 
his- near fore-foot. 

Again, juft as he is fetting down his far fore¬ 
foot, he lifts up his near hind-foot, and fets it down 
again juft fhort of his near fore-foot; and, juft as 
he is fetting it down, he lifts his near fore-foot, 
and fets it down before his far fore-foot. 'And 
this is die true motiou of a horfe’s legs upon a 
walk. Begin this lcflon in a walk, and end it 
with a walk. When you teach your horfe to turn 
to the right and left, or from one end to another, 
make hint walk at fir ft, then teach him upon the 
trot, and then upon the gallop. 

WALKERS. A fort of foreft-oflicers ap¬ 
pointed by the king, to walk about a certain fpace 
of ground appointed to their care. 

WARBLES andset-fasts,;» farriery: the 
final! hard tumours frequently formed on the feddle- 
part of a horfe’s back, and occafioncd by the heat 
or uneafy pofition of the faddle, arc ftiled warbles; 
and, if thefe arc fuffered to remain till they turn 
horny, they are then called fet-fafts. The former 
may be eafily difperfed by bathing them with a 
mixture confiding of two parts of camphorated 
fpirit of wine, and one part of fpirit of fal armo- 
niac. But it will be ncceflary to rub the latter 
with the mercurial ointment till they are foftened, 
and at laft diflblml. Sometimes indeed they will 
not yield to this treatment, in which cafe they muft 
be taken out widi the knife, and die parts treated 
as a frefh wound. 

WARRANT a horse. A jockey that foils 
ahorfe, is, by an inviolable cuftom, obliged to war¬ 
rant him; that is, to refund the money that was 
given for him, and receive again the hotfo in nine 
days after the firft delivery, in cafe he fold him 
when under fuch infirmities as may efcape the view 
of the buyer, and as they are obvioufly difeovered: 
namely, purfinefs, glanders, and unfoundnefe, hot, 
aad eddt But he does not warrant him dew of 
a 


fudi infirmities as may befeen and difeerned. And 
■not orily a boric-merchant or jockey, but .perfons 
Of what quality foever, ftand obliged by the law of 
nature, and will be conftrained, to take bade the 
horfe, ifheisaffeAed with the diforders firft.mcn- 
tioned, and'to repay the money. 

WARREN. A ftanchife, or place privileged, 
either by prefeription or grant-from the king^ to 
keep betifts and fowls of warren in. The word 
now is generally applied to a quantity of groundfet 
afide*for rabbits, dec. 

A warren, as well as other things, requires a 
proper place and particular fituition; it ihoukl be 
upon a fmall afeent, expofed to theeaft or fouth; 
the foil that is mod fuitable to it, is that which is 
Cindy j for to make a warren in a ftrong clayey 
ground, would be die way to hinder foe rabbits 
from making foemfelves burroughs with cafe; if 
foe-warren fheuld be -moorifli-ground, you would 
reap but little benefit from them, wet being inju¬ 
rious to thefe animals. A warren, properly fpea!:- 
ing, is a coppice which is cut every ten, twelvc,or 
fifteen, years, according as the owner thereof thinks 
fit; and if it be made near his houfc it i6 foe bet¬ 
ter; ofoerwifehe muft becontent to have it ac¬ 
cording as the fituation of the ground will allow; 
He ought to take all die due precautions, that his 
warren be fo contrived, that the rabbks may eafily 
habituate foemfelves to it: but how to fuccced 
therein, men’s fentiments differ: ancient authors, 
who have wrote upon this fubjeA, fay, that it muft 
be furrounded with walls: but others think this ex¬ 
travagant, and that the expence will by much ex¬ 
ceed the profit; and we find not many that are in¬ 
dexed, but every one is at his liberty as fo that. 

Mr. Chomcl’s opinion is, that a warren ought to 
be cncompafled by a good ditch; and though fuch 
an inclofure cannot hinder foe rabbits from going 
out, at leaft if it be not fiUed with water, yet it 
may be hoped no damage may accrue therefrom, 
whan once they are accuftomed to foe place, to 
which they will keep, though there be neither walls 
nor ditches to hem them in. He that makes a war¬ 
ren, is at liberty to make it as large as he plcafes, 
the extent is not to be limited; only this may be 
obferved, that, foe more fpackms it is, for more it 
will be to the owner’s profit. I do not know, fays 
the fame author, why thofe, who have wrote be¬ 
fore 
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fare me upon die fubjeft of warrens, have pvtn 
their opinion, dnt it ought to be furrounded with 
ditches full of water; they muft either be ac¬ 
quainted with die nature of rabbits, or they muft 
not; if they were, why, fince they know moifture 
to be injurious to thefe animals, fbotalil. they advife 
a dung that moft contributes to it, by bringing 
water about by the means of ditches ? is not this 
ading againft thecourfe of nature? And, if they 
were notfcnfible of the matter, they could have no 
reafon to preferibe what muft naturally tend to die 
detriment of a' warren; and therefore, without 
troubling themfclves about what will become of 
the rabbits that are put into a warren, let them 
make one in fuch a filiation as is before defcribed, 
and furrounded with good dry ditches; and it will 
be fufficient. If you have but few rabbits to ftock 
your warren with, you muft cxerciic the more pa¬ 
tience, to wait for the pleafurc and profit you may 
expeft from it; fuch dungs there are in this world, 
tune is required before men can make their ad¬ 
vantages of diem, therefore you muft wait; a war¬ 
ren is of fuch a nature, that it cannot too foon a- 
- bound with fubje&s that are proper for it, fo as to i 
•be in a-condkion to yield good profit to the owner: j 
thofc who defire to have a warren foon, ought to 
fumifh themfclves with a certain number of does 


reft-aathe beads of a foreft are, .every foreft .being 
idclf a chace, though a chace he not a foreft, but a 
part of it; and die like may be laid of a park or 
warren. For which reafon, die hunting, hurting, 
or kiHing, any of the beafts or fowls of chace, park, 
or warren, within the limits of die foreft, isa tref- 
paft of the foreft, and to be punifhed only by die 
laws of die foreft, and not otherwife. Although it 
is laid before, that die beafts and fowls of die war¬ 
ren are the hare, the coney, the phealknt, and die 
partridge, yet my Lord Coke accounted all fowls 
fere nature. There be both beafts and fowls of 
the warren, faith he: beafts, as hares, conies, and 
roes; fowls of two forts VIZ ‘ Urrcftm and equa- 
tilcs^ (i. c. land-fowl, and water-fowl); that the 
Urrejira are of two forts »• e. of the 

woods; and camptflrts , i. e. of the plain fields, the 
firft are the pheafant, woodcock, &c. the fl-cond, 
partridge, quail, teal. See. die aquatilts , or water¬ 
fowl, as mallard, hern, Sec. 

WART. An excrcfccncc, or fuperfluity of 
fpongy fiefh, that rifes in the hindcr-paftcms of 
coach-horfcs ahnoft as big as a walnut. A wart 
fuppurates and voids red (linking matter, and is 
not cured but for a time, for it returns again. 

Wast, or fpongy excrcfccncc, near the eye of 
a horfe. This imperfection proceeds from con- 


big widi young: thefe animals by their young 
ones will multiply in time; but they muft not for 
the firft two years be hunted, and but a little the 
third: but thofe who hare moft knowledge in this 
•kind of management, take care to ftock their war¬ 
rens by means of a great number of conics it 
is kept up die better when this is done. 

WaRebk. The next ftanchifcin degree to a 
park, is the liberty and franchife of a free-warren. 
The beafts and fowls whereof are fiud to be four, 
viz. die hare, the coney, the pheafant, and die par- 


gealcd phlegm lodged there, which in time caufcs 
the eye to waftc or to grow little, if it be not re¬ 
medied. For die cure: Put three ounces of pow¬ 
der of copperas into a crucible, on a charcoal fire, 
keeping the matter flirring from time to time; but 
take care to avoid the fleams; continue a pretty 
fmart hat till the matter grows fumewhat reddifh; 
then take it off the fire, and, when it is coded, 
break it, and bat the matter to a very fine pow¬ 
der ; then incorporate four ounces of this powder 
with five minces of album-rhafis and make an 


tridge, and no other, {being fuch a may be taken 
by long-winged hawks;) that, for the moft pars 
there are no officers in a warren, but the mailer of 
the gams or the keeper, and there is no neceffity 
of indofing die fame, as there is of a park. And 
that becnifc a foreft, in dignity, is boduhehigheft 
andthegreateft franchife; So it dodtcomprehend in 
ita chace, a park, atlf% free-warren; for which 
reafon the beafts of the chace, and beafts and fowls 


ointment to be applied cold to the nyarts: anoint 
them lightly every day, and they will fall off like 
kernels of nuts, without ending any fwclling in 
the legs. But you muft take care to anoint 
nothing but the warts, nor muft you work or ride 
the horfe during the application of die ointment. 
As loan u the warts are fallen off, which will be 
in a month's time, drefs the fores with die Count- 
efe’s ointment,.and it will complete the cure in a 


of the aranaa, are aa much privileged within afo- month more; for the fores are ufufeliy very deep. 


WASPS, 
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WASPS, may be deltroyed by fmoaking the 
hatch or hollow tree with any {linking combuftible. 
article, or by fcalding them with boiling water. 
By putting cyder, verjuice, wine, or any four or 
fweet liquor, in a fliort-necked phial j you may in 
it lay fweet apples, the entrails of bafts or fifo, 
other fldh, or treacle, in an earthen diih, mixed 
with a little water, or any liquid; and by thefe 
means you may deftroy great numbers of diem. 
Thrufting pieces of lighted brimftanc-rags into the 
nefts of waips, and immediately covering their 
holes with earth, will deftrpy them. A copper 
coin of any kind held for. a Ihort time to the part 
wounded by a wafp, is an excellent remedy. 

WATERS for fish. If you have a pond 
that is fupplied by a white fat water, upon great 
rains, you may put in at firft three hundred carps 
per acre, if there be three or four acres of pond j 
but otherwife you mud not put in fomany$ and it 
will be proper alfo to put in forty or fifty tenches 
for a trial} bccaufe this fort of.water is very pro¬ 
per for carp, but, being laid dry fomc time, may do 
well for tenches alfo. Perches may be added to what 
number you pleafe, as fuppofe fix hundred, for 
they arc great breeders; and, being alfo fiihes of 
prey, they devour their own fpccies as much, if 
not more, than any other fi(h. And thefo arc ac¬ 
counted one of the beft forts of fifti. Take care 
how you put bream into thefe waters, for they 
grow up very flowly, though they will at length 
become very large, but in the mean time they 
breed Co prodigiouflv, and have fuch a fiimy, nafty, 
fry, as both robs and fouls the water, which renders 
it unfit for other fifti; but when a water is ten or 
twelve acres in extent, atid fed with fome brook, 
winter and fummer, they will do well; otherwife 
not to be made ufc of. As for pike, they are dan¬ 
gerous guefts in fuch ponds, for, ii' they are grown 
big, they w'ill devour the beft fifti, and depopulate 
the water; but if you can get one hundred jacks 
once iu two years, not exceeding nine inches, you 
may put them together with die carps, into great 
waters, fo that your carps be not left than nine 
or ten inches: but you muft not let them continue 
there more than two years; after which time put 
them into their peculiar ponds, where, being duly 
fed, they will grow to be very large fine fifti. It 
is not expedient to (lock great (landing waters with 
No. 41. ’ 8 


eels, for they are of but flow growth; and, being 
alfo but of an indifferent fize, they will be lean ■ 
and dry: but fuch moats into which the finks of 
houfes drain, are places in which they will thrive 
well. Thefe directions relate particularly to die ‘ 
firft flocking of new-made ponds; but after one, 
two, or three, years, (for they muft not continue 
longer full,) when you come to re-dock, on 
occafions, you may put three or (bur hundred 
carps, and eight hundred tenches (if die water feeds 
than) into an acre, befides perches. You muft 
likewife take notice, that if the fifti with which 
you dock your ponds be taken out of over-ftock-r 
ponds, which renders diem lean and poor, you' 
muft at the feme time double your ftock, or elfe‘ 
the too fudden plenty of food at the firft will for¬ 
feit them, and they will die of over-much blood, as 
has been found by experience. 

Water proper for horses. The prefer- 
vation ofhorfes depends confiderably on the water 
they drink while they are travelling: that which is 
lead quick and penetrating is bed; a river being 
preferable to a fpring, or a fountain to a draw- 
well. However, if a man is obliged to let his 
horfe drink fuch penetrating water, it ought to be 
fet in the fun, or fome of it warmed to correct the 
(harpnefs of the reft; or it may he a little mended 
by flirring it about with the hand, or throwing 
hay among it: but, if the water be extremely quick 
and piercing, mingle warm .water or wheat-bran 
with it, and that will iuiEcicntly correct the feult. 

WATERING of horses. The due per¬ 
formance of this requires the obfervance of the fol¬ 
lowing rules: All the while you are upon a jour¬ 
ney, let your horfe drink of the firft good water 
you come to, after feven o’clock in the morning, 
if it be in iUmmer-time, and after nine or ten in 
winter. That is accounted good water, which is 
neither too quick nor piercing, nor too muddy and 
(linking. This is to be done, unlefe you would 
have him gallop a long time after drinking; for, if 
fo, you mull forbear. Though it is the cuftom 
of England to run and gallop horfes after drinking, 
which wc call watering-courfes, to bring them (as 
they fey) into wind, yet, lays M. de SoJeyfd, it 
is the mod pernicious practice that can be imagined 
for horfes, by which many are rendered purfy. 
While a horfe is driqking, draw up his head five 
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or fix times, making him move a little between 
every draughts and, notwithftanding he be warm, 
and fweat very much, yet if he is not quite out of 
breath, and you have ftill four or five miles to ride, 
he will be better after drinking a little, than if he 
had drunk none at all: it is true* indeed, that, if the 
horfe is very warm,- you fltould at coming out of 
tiie water redouble your pace, to make him go at 
a gentle trot, to warm the water in his belly. You 
ought to let him drink after this manner during the 
whole time of your journeys beraufe if when you 
happen to bait, he be hot, or fweaty, you muft not 
let him drink for a long time, Ancc that would 
endanger his life; and, when his bridle is taken off, 
his exceflive thirft will hinder him from eating, fo 
that he will not offer to touch his meat for an hour 
or twos which, perhaps, your occafions will not 
allow you for a baiting time, and not to have any 
food will render him unfit for travel. If you meet 
with any ford before you come to your inn, ride 
the horfe through it two or three times, but not up 
to his belly; this will dcanfe his legs; but the cold- 
nefe of the water will bind up the humours, and 
prevent them from defeending. If your horfe has 
been very warm, and you have not had the conve- 
nicncy of watering him upon the road, he will, 
when unbridled, cat but very little, therefore he 
lhould have his oats given him wafhed in ale or 
beer, or only feme of them if you intend to feed 
him again after he has drunk. Some are of opi¬ 
nion, that horfe* are often f)>oilcd by giving them 
cats before their waters becaufc, they fey,- the wa¬ 
ter makes the oats pafs too foon out of the flomach 
undigefted. But M. de Solcyfcl affirms, that, 
though it be the common cuftom not to do it till 
after, yet it is proper to feed them with oats both 
before and after, cfpeciaiiy if the horfe be warm, 
and has been hard rid, for they will be a great deal 
the better for it, and in no danger of becoming Tick. 

Gkeek-w ate* for many for ranees. Take an 
ounce and a half of Roman vitriol, and as much 
roach allum, an ounce of verdegris, and two 
Ounces of copperas, reduce them all to a very fine 
powder, and put diem into a two-quart bottle, into 
which pour a quart of die heft and ftrongeft white- 
wine vinegars then having tied fome pieces of lead 
or iron about die neck of it, that fo it may fink, 
put a hard roll of hay in the bottom of a kettle, 
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dial die bottom of.the bottle may not touch the 
kettles then cutting three notches in die tides of 
the cork, left the bottle lhould break, Hop up the 
bottle, fet it in the kettle upon the hay, fo that it 
may ftand upright; then put fo much cohl water 
into die kettle, that about two or three inches of 
the neck of the botde may remain above the wa¬ 
ter; then hang the kettle over die fire, and make 
it boil for half an hour, or fo long till the vinegar 
has diflolved the powders, taking the bottle out 
now and then, and fhaking the vinegar and pow¬ 
ders together; and, when you find that they are 
well mixed, take them off the tire, and keep it dofe 
flopped with a cork for ufe. 

The method of ufingit is as follows: Take an 
earthen pan 'which will hold about twelve quarts, 
fill this with chamber-lye, that has been made by 
healthy, found, and young, perfons; and die (taler 
the chamber-lyc is, die better it will be for ufc. It 
ought to ftand in the pan at lead three weeks be¬ 
fore you ufc it. It will be proper to have a pail¬ 
ful of it always ready: and, when you have occa- 
fion to ufe this medicine for a moderate grief, half 
a pint, or better, of the above-deferibed vinegar, 
with a quart of ftale chamber-lye, or, if you would 
have it ftrongor, more of the vinegar: then, they 
being mixed together hot, or (though in winter) 
cold, with a foft rag bathe the legs, heels, or parts 
of the horfe affefted,with it, twice a-day. As to 
the virtue of diis water; it is the beft remedy yet 
known in the world, cither for the prevention or 
cure of many great and dangerous forranccs, to 
which horfes are liable; as melandcrs, which it 
cures at once or twice drefling; die mange, either 
dry or wet, rat-tails, fcratches, gourded or fwcllcd 
legs and heels; italfo prevents and cures thegreafe 
fallen into the kgs and heels. And it will alfo cure 
the farcy, if in thefe two laft-named. difl-afes you 
purge the horfe before, and once, twice, or three 
times, during, the cure. Jt is a noble cleanfer and 
healer of all ftubbom and foul ulcers and wounds 
in a horfe; preventing the breeding of worms, and 
all proud-flefh in wounds, aa well as a repetier or 
driver away of any flux of humours from any part: 
alfo clifts and cracks in the heels, pains, &c. pre¬ 
venting wind-galls, by its repellent and ftrengthen- 
ing quality. The green-water alone, without the 
chamber4 ye, is thebeftef remedia fee the cure of 

all 
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■H fiftulaa, cankers, and galled backs, not difpofing 
fitch (brrances to run, feller, and grow worfe, as all 
greafjr and oily medicines do. 

An excellent Eye-water. Reduce lapis cala- 
nunaris to a very fine powder; alio take powder 
of die beft bole-armoniac, called Venctian-bole, 
and the beft white vitriol, of each an ounce; put 
diem into a new earthen pipkin, which will hold 
four quarts, and boil diem dll the liquor is con. 
fumed to three quarters of a pint} then let it fettle, 
and pour off* the clear from die forces; to which 
clear liquor add two drachms of litccharum faturai, 
commonly called fugar of lead; fait of vitriol, two 
drachms; camphire diflolved in fpirit of wine, bet¬ 
ter than a quarter of an ounce; tinfture of aloes, 
better than half, but not quite three quarters, of an 
ounce} red-rofe water three quarters of a pint} 
prepared tutty, near, but not quite, half an ounce} 
mix all thefe together and keep it in a bottle for 
ufe. It is one of the beft eye-waters for horfes ex¬ 
tant, for all difeafos of die eyes, as pin and web, 
pearls, clouds, blood-fhotten, fore and running 
eyes, fait, hot, and (harp, rheums, ulcers, fiftulas, 
bruifes, (tripes, (and if it be mixed with a little ho¬ 
ney, with as much as you ufe at the time of ufing 
it}) alfo moon-blind, ftrengthening the fight to a 
miracle, by only fyringing it into the eyes, a fy- 
ringe-full two or three times a-day. 

As to its extraordinary virtues, a certain author 
gives the following inftance: A young unruly 
horfe being put into a cart, in order to learn him to 
draw, wasfo unruly, that two or three men could 
fcarcely govern him, and, one of the men vio¬ 
lently whipping him over the face, he happened to 
receive a molt dangerous itrokeby a knotted whip¬ 
cord in the eye, lo that the cord had quite cut 
through the fi: ft coat of the eye, lb deep, that the 
dent or wound would more than bury die whip¬ 
cord } and that wound was all along the middle of 
the fight of die eye, which inflamed the eye and 
eye-lid to that degree, that the eye grew as big os 
one’s fift} and all the belt farriers judged k- im¬ 
politic to recover the fight} but the eye-lid being 
bathed with a rag dipped in a little hot beer, in 
which a little butter had been boiled, and a- hand¬ 
ful of lage-kaves, as hot as the horfe could endure 
it, the fwelling was thereby foon brought down j 
and then two or three fyringes full of the abovc- 
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laid water at a time being injected into the eye, 
and that two or three times a-day, made a perfect 
cure of die eye in left than a week, and reftored 
die horfe to his light as before. 

Red-water. > This is a filthy humour Iflia— 
ing from any wound, fore, or ulcer, in a horfe 1 
which, fo long as it remains in, does lb poifon 
them, that they are not to be cured till it is brought 
out. To effect this, take the root of the hirb cal¬ 
led Good King Henry, or All Good, and boil it in 
water, and give it him; or give him a good hand¬ 
ful of muftard-feed beaten (mall in white-wine vi¬ 
negar, two or three times together, one after an¬ 
other } but you muft be fure to keep his belly rub¬ 
bed with a good long ftickby two men, one at one 
end and the other at the other end.' 

Waters, or humours in horses. Their 
hind-legs are fubjeCl to certain white, fharp, and 
corrupt, humours or waters, which happen very 
rarely in the fore-legs, and are difeovered by 
fcarching.the paftems, if a moiftnefs be found be¬ 
neath die hair, which is extremely (linking, and 
will grow all round the paftem and paftern-joint, 
and fometimes almoft up to the very ham. Thefe 
waters do frequently caufe the paftems to fwell, 
keep the legs ftiflF, make the horfe lean, and (spa- 
rate die ilclh from the coronet, near the heels. 
They may be eafily put a flop to in their begin¬ 
ning } but, after they have been of feme continuance, 
it is an error of thole who intend to difperfc them; 
for, although they-may dry them up-for a time, 
yet they will return and break out again. As for 
the cure} if it be begun in winter-time, they will 
occafion a great deal of trouble} but in the fum- 
mer-time, the white honey charge will produce 
fuch effects as are beyond expectation. 

For Water y-e yes. This infirmity proceeds 
either from rheumatic and moift humours, or from 
ibme ltroke or blow, either with a whip, ftick, or 
fuch-like} and the cure is, Firft bleed him in the 
eye-vein, then melt pitch, maftich, and rofin, of 
each equal quantities, together, and fpread it with 
a (lick over his temples} then lay fome wool over 
ir, fo as to lie flat to his head. - Then, having uif- 
ibived feme allum in white-wine, walh his eyes 
with it} or blow fome powder of tutty into them} 
Or you may mix a little tutty with fine honey, and 
touch the corner of the eye with it, and you w;M , 

find 
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find the plaifterwiu loofenand fall off, asthchu- nage him thus for three days one after another, by 


mour decreafes. 

Water-spXniel, Jet ^••5385 and £74* 
WATERY sores in horses. There is a 
certain {linking or fretting matter, which ifiues out 
of the pores, and deadens die {kin of the paftcrn, 
Fetlock, and fometimes of the whole leg, of a horfe, 
and is fo corrofive, that it loofens die hoof from the 
coronet at the heel, appearing on die {kin in form 
of a very white malignant matter, which {hews the 
greatnefs of the corruption. The breaking out of 
this matter, is always uihered in by a fwelling, and 
accompanied with pun, and, at laft acquiring a ve¬ 
nomous quality, it is fucceeded by warts, clefts, 
and nodes, which, in procefs of time, over-run the 
whole part, and render die cure very difficult. It 
commonly appears at firft on the fide of the paf- 
tern, and afterwards riics up to the middle of the 
leg, peeling off fome part of die hair. As for the 
cure} as foon as you perceive a horfe to be feized 
with this diftemper, let him blood fpariugly, two 
pounds of blood will be enough; then give him 
every morning, for eight days together, a deco&ion 
of guaiacum, or of box-wood, and afterwards purge 
him, obferving the feme method as preferibed for 
the Farcin, which fee. In the mean time you 
mufi {have away die hair, and, if the leg be not 
gourded, rub the fore places very hard with a wil*p, 
in order to apply die following ointment for dry¬ 
ing up water-fores: Take a pound of black-foap, 
an ordinary giafs-full of fpirit of wine, two ounces 
of common fait beaten {mall, and three ounces of 
burnt ailum, with a fufficient quantify of meal; 
.make an ointment of thefe, to be laid 011 the part 
without any covering or bandage. The next day 
walh the place very dean with new-made urine, 
and apply the ointment fcvcral times, Wafhing it 
as before. 

WATTLES j the gills of a cock, or the naked 
red fldh that hangs under a turkey’s neck. 

WEANING or a colt. When you have 
a mind to wean a foal, take it from its dam the 
over-night, and put it in fome empty place where 
it may reft, and out of die hearing of the mare. 
The next morning give the foal, falling, a fprig or 
two of favinf rolled in butter, and keep him {lifting 
for two hours after} then give him aiiulc meat, as 
jpa6, hay, or chaff, with fome dean water} nut- 


which time he will have forgot the dams and, if 
you intend to make a gelding of him, geld him; 
and, after the fwelling is afluaged, put him into a 
pafture with other colt-foals by themfolves, and the 
fillies into a pafture by tbemfclves. Let thefe pas¬ 
tures be fpacious pieces of ground, where they 
may run till they arc fit for the faddle. 

WEAR; a tank or great dam in a river, con¬ 
trived for the taking of fiih, or for conveying the 
ftreun to a mill. 

WEASELS, to deftioy. Take fal-armoniac, 
pound it, and with wheat-flour and honey make it 
into a pafte, with the white of an egg; lay it in pel¬ 
lets where they come, and it will kill them. To 
prevent their fucking hen’s eggs, lay me about the 
rood, and they will not come near them. 

WHEEZING, OR blowing, in horses, is 
quite different in puriivenefe: for this wheezing 
does not proceed from any dried in die lungs, but 
from the narrownefs of the paflages between the 
! bones and griftlesof die nofe. And, farther, thefe 
i horfes do not want for wind} for, notwithftanding 
they blow fo cxccflivcly when cxcrcifed, yet their 
flanks will be but little moved, and in their natu¬ 
ral condition. 

There are other horfes that arc thick-winded, 
that is have their breathing a little more free than 
the former} but neither the one nor the other arc 
agreeable, or for any great fervice. Yet a perfon 
may be liable to be miftaken in this cafe j for, when 
a horfe ha* been kept a long time in the liable 
without cxcrcife, he will, at the Aril riding, be out 
i of breath, although he be neither a blower nor 
thick-winded. 

There arc fome wheczers or blowers that rattle 
and make anoife through the nofc; but this inqiedi- 
mem goes and comes and is only occafioned by 
abundance of phlegmatic fluff ; for their flanks will 
not redouble, neither will they have a cough with 
it, and therefore they cannot be purfy. 

WHELPS; thofc who have fair hounds fhouM 
chufc fair bitches, and fuch as are ftrong and well 
proportioned in every part, with Urge ribs and 
flanks. The beftfeafon for coupling hounds is in 
January, February, and March, for then they will 
litter in a good time of the year (that it in the 
fpring), fo that they will be fit to enter in due 
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Courfe, without lofs of time, or of die feafon; for, if 
bitches litter in the winter, it is very troublcfome 
to bring up their whelps, and it will be difficult to 
to keep them alive; cold being very injurious to 
all young creatures. 

The dogs that line the bitches mud not be above 
five years old, for if they are older (it is the opi¬ 
nion of many) the whelps which they get will prove 
dull and heavy. You ought alfo to be Cure to get 
good dogs for the bitches at their firft growing 
proud; for fome perfons have made this obferva- 
tion, that if it be a maftifF, greyhound, or hound, 
that firft lines a bitch, in all the litters that fhe will 
have afterwards, one of her whelps will rcfemble 
die dog that firft lined her. And although die firft 
litter of whelps is not accounted fo good as die fe- 
cond or third, becaufe they arefuppofed to be both 
weaker and fmal!er,yet you fhould not fail to have 
her lined at firft with a good fair hound. 

When a bitch has grown proud, it is not good 
to cool her in the water} for that congeals the 
blood within her veins and arteries, and caufes the 
belly-gripe, manginefs, and other difeafes. When 
a bitch begins to grow pretty big with whelp, fuf- 
fer her not to hunt, or ufe any violent exerdfe, for 
they may caufe her to caft her whelps j take care 
to feed her well, and provide her a clean and pri¬ 
vate place to litter in, and keep her there for a 
few days, that fhe may be familiarized with it. 
When your bitch has littered, chufe thofe you wifh 
to keep, drowning die reft; there will indeed be 
fome difficulty in chufingthe beft; for, according 
to die opinion of fome, thofe will be the fwifteftand 
beft that are the lighted while they fuck; but will 
not be the ftrongeft: others tell us, that die whelp 
that fees the laft is beft; and others advife to re¬ 
move the whelps, and lay them in fevcral places, 
watching the bitch, and that whelp which fhe car¬ 
ries firft to the kennel will prove the beft. 

Let die whelps have good frefh draw to lie on, 
and let it be often changed; do not let them be 
expofed to fun-fhinc or rain; and it will be of ad¬ 
vantage to them to anoint their (kins once or twice 
a-week with nut-oil, mixed with faffron pounded, 
which will not only keep them from being annoyed 
with fleas, but will kill worms of all kinds.— 
When the whelps are fifteen days old, let them be 
wormed, and a week after 04 or twill off one 
No. 4*. f 


joint of their ftems: when they can fee, give diem ■ 
milk to lap; and when they arc two months old 
wean them, keeping them from their duns: they 
then ought to be well fed, but not too high kept; 
and now and then ptit fome cummin-feeds in their 
bread, to expel or keep wind out of their- bellies. 

Some indeed advife to let the whelps fuck three 
months, and afterwards to wean thftn, and then to 
put them to be kept in villages, till they are ten 
months old: giving a ftrift charge to thofe who 
keep diem not to fuffer them to cat carrion, and 
not to allow diem to frequent warrens, which will 
be injurious to them. Let them be fed with bread 
made of wheat, for rye-bread will pais too foon 
through them, and is fo light that they will be nar¬ 
row-backed; whereas hounds ought to have broad 
backs. They having been kept in this mannertill 
ten months old, take them up and put them into 
fields amongft others, that they may be inured to 
live after die fame manner; about which time be¬ 
gin by degrees to couple them with others, that 
they may leant to go a hunting. Five or fix day* 
practice of this may do; and, in order to make 
diem traftable, in cafe they fhould go aft ray or 
open unfeafonably, let them now and then fed the 
finart of your whip. 

WHINE. An hunting-term ufed for die cry of 
an otter. 

WHIPPING, in ancling. The faftening 
a line to the hook, or to the rod; it is alfo ufed 
for the calling of the hook, and drawing it gendy 
on the water. 

WHITE-face, OR blaze; is a white mark 
upon horfes, defeending from the forehead almoft to 
the nofe. See Chanfrik. 

White foot. A white mark that happens in 
the feet of a great many horfes, both before and be¬ 
hind, from die fetlock to the coffin. The horfes 
thus marked, arc either tramclled, crofs-tramelled, 
or white of all four. Some horfemcn place an 
unlucky fatality in thofe white of the far-foot be¬ 
hind. 

White footed, in farriery. A quality of 
which it is laid there are four good marks belong¬ 
ing thereto, and feven bad ones. The firft good 
mark is when the horfe has only his fore-feet, and 
the fecond is when he has his near hind-foot, white. 
The for hind-foot white is accounted a bad mark, 
r The 
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The twoibre-feet white, is accounted a bad mark, 
but not very common. The two hind-feet white 
is a good mark, efpedally if he has a good {hr or 
blaze in his forehead. The two fore-feet and 
one hind-foot jAhite, is fomething better than the 
two fore-fret alone. Four white feet are an indi¬ 
cation of good-nature; but fuch horfes for the 
tnaft part are qpt very ft rang; and their fore-feet 
will incline to be brittle^ by reafon of the whitc- 
neft of die horn. Two feet on a fide white is a bad 
mark, and fo likewife when a horfe is croft white- 
footed ; though this by feme is accounted a good 
mark, to have the for fore-foot and near hind-foot 
whiter efpecially if he have a ftar with it. 

Erihkcd white feet, are fuch as are 
freckled with little black (pots round the coronets j 
an excellent mark. Laftly, foe higher foe white 
afeends upon a horfo's legs, he is fb much foe 
worfe. But, after all, the judgment drawn from 
marks and odour is according to men’s* fancies; 
there being good and bad of all marks, as well as 
of all colours. 

White hound. Thofe hounds which are all 
of one colour arc accounted the beft hounds: in like 
manner, thofe which arc fpotted with red; -hut 
thofe that arc fpotted with a dun-colour arc efteem- 
ed of little value, being faint-hearted, and cannot 
endure much labour. But if they happen to be 
whelped coal-black, which fddora happens, they 
commonly prove incomparable hounds. But, if 
white bounds are fpotted with black, experience 
tells us they arc never the beft hare-hunters. White 
and black, and white and grey, ftreaked with 
white, arealfo foe moft beautiful. 

A WILD BOAR, is called foe firft year a pig 
of the founder, the fecond year a hog, the third a 
hog-ftccr, the fourth a boar; at which age, if not 
before, he leaves foe founder, and then he is called 
a Angle r, or (angler. The wild boar was formerly 
a native of Britain, as appears from foe laws of 
Hoc! Dda, Leges Wallicsc, 41. William foe 
Conqueror puntfhed, with the loft of their eyes, 
any that were conviflcd of killing him; Charles 1 . 
turned out wild boars in foe Hew Foreft, but they 
were deftroyed in foe civil wars. 

Wild Goat. An animal as big as a hart } 
though not fo long legged, but fidhy; they have 
wreaths «iul wringtes on tkar horns, by which you j 


may know what age they are, for according to the 
number of form fo many years old they are. Thefc 
wreaths this animal moves, but not his beam, which 
if it be an old goat, it may he as big as a man’s 
leg; they have alfo a large long beard; are of a 
bvownifh-grey colour, very fhaggy, having"^ black 
lift down foe ridge of their back, and their track is 
larger than the Hot of an hart. They fawn in 
May, as a hind or doe does; they bring forth but 
one, which focy fucklc and bring up in the fame 
manner as the tame goat docs her kid; but about 
fawning-time foe females feparate from foe males 
till rutring-time; in foe mean while they will run 
at man or bcaft, and fight as harts do one againft 
another. They go to rut about Allhallow-tide, 
and continue therein a month or five weeks; when 
that fcafon is over they defeend from the moun¬ 
tains and rocks, which arc their conftant abode for 
the fummer-fcafon, and herd foemfclvcs not only 
to avoid the fnow, but bccaufc they can find food 
no longer; yet focy do not come very low, but 
keep at the foot of the hills till about Eaftcr; when 
they return again, every one chufing fume ftrong 
hold in foe rocks, as the harts do in the thickets. 
The male, when he goes to rut, has his throat and 
neck much bigger than ufual; he has a very ftrong 
back, and, what is moft ftrange, though he fhculd 
fall from on high, ten poles length, he will receive 
no harm, but will walk as fecurdy on the (harp 
tops of rocks as an hare on the highway. In the 
laft place, this bcaft feeds like a deer, only befidcs 
ivy he will cat moft, and foe like fluff; in the 
fpring they make their fewintts round, and after¬ 
wards broad and fiat, as foe hart docs when lie 
comes to feed well. 

Wild Goat hunting. The chief fcafon 
for this fport is at AUhallow-tidc; but, before you 
begin to hunt, you fhould take great notice of the 
advantage of foe coafts, the rocks, and places where 
the goats lie; then fet nets and toils towards the ri¬ 
vers and bottoms, for it cannot be expc&cd that 
foe hounds fhould follow a goat down every ftccp 
place on foe mountains. It will alfo be necefiary 
for fomebody to (land on the rock and throw down 
(tones as occafion requires; and, where foe goat 
goes down the final! brooks or waters in foe bot¬ 
tom, there you fhould place your re-lays; but let 
them never ftay till foe hounds come to it that ate 
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call off; this is the bed help, for a man can follow 
neither on foot nor on horfeback. 

WIND. A horfc that carries in the wind, is 
one that toiTes his nofe as high as his ears, and does 
not carry handfomely. The difference between 
carrying in foe wind and beating upon the hand, 
is that a horfe who beats upon foe hand, (hakes his 
head and refills foe bridle; but Jw who carries in foe 
wind, puts up his head without (halting, and fomc- 
times bears upon foe hand. The oppofite to car¬ 
rying in foe wind, is arming and carrying low; 
and even between foefe two, there is a difference 
in wind. See Breath. 

Wind-broken, in horses, Farriery, 
p. 188. 

Wind-calls, in horses,^* Farriery, 
p. 248. 

WITHERS or a horse, begin where the 
main ends, being joined to, and ending at, the tip of 
foe fhoulder-bladcs. Thcfe parts ihould be well 
raifed and pretty ftrong, becaufe it is a fign of 
ftrength and goodnefs; they keep the laddie from 
coming forward upon foe horfc’s lhoulders and 
neck, which immediately galls and fpoils him, and 
a hurt in that place is very difficult to cure; they 
Ihould alfo be lean and not too llelhy, for then they 
will be more l'ubjedl to be galled. As to fores in 
the withers: the origin of foefe difeafes indicates foe 
cure. If they are cauied by ‘accidents, and ren¬ 
dered formidable by. neglc&, care Ihould be taken 
not to let it increafe by time; but, as foon as they 
arc difeovered, attempt the cure, which may in ge¬ 
neral be pci farmed by bathing foe part with hot 
vinegar three or four times a-day. If this Ihould 
not be fufficieut to difperfe the tumour, recourfe 
muff be had to tbc methods of cure directed under 
foe article Farriery, />. 246. 

Wither-e and. A band or piece of iron laid 
underneath a faddle, about four fingers above foe 
withers of foe horfe, to kcep'tight foe two pieces of 
wood that form foe bow. 

WOLF. The wolf, unlike the dog, is an ene¬ 
my to all fociety, and i^ceps no company even 
with thofc of his own fpccies. When fevcral wol ves 
unite together, it is not a fecicty of peace, but of 
war; it is attended with tumult and dreadful howl- 
ingsj and indicates an attack upon feme huge ani¬ 
mal, af a %tg,aa flavor afprmk^hle maftiff. This j 
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military expedition is no (boner finilhed, than they 
feparate, and each returns in filence to hisfolitude. 
There is even little intercourfe between the males 
and females: they feel foe mutual attra&ions of 
love but once a-year, and never remain long to¬ 
gether. . Britain, a few centuries ago, was much 
infefted by them. It was, as appears by Hollin- 
Ihead, very noxious to foe flocks in Scotland in 
1577; nor was it entirely extirpated till about 
1680, when foe lad wolf fell by foe hands of foe 
famous Sir Fwcn Cameron. Edward I. iffued 
out his royal mandate to Peter Corbet to fuperin- 
tend and aflift in foe definition of them in foe fe- 
veral counties of Glouceftcr, Worceftcr, Here¬ 
ford, Salop, and Stafford; and, in foe adjacent 
county of Derby, certain perfons at Wormhill 
held their lands by foe duty of hunting and taking 
the wolves that'infefted foe country, whence they 
were ftyled wolve-hunt. To look back into the 
Saxon times, we find, that, in Athenian’s reign, 
wolves abounded fo in Yarkflure, that a retreat 
was built at Flixton in that county, ** to defend 
pafiengers from foe wolves, that they Ihould not 
be devoured by them':” and fuch ravages did foefe 
animals make during winter, particularly in Ja¬ 
nuary, when foe cold was fevered, that the Saxons 
dillinguilhcd that month by the name of foe wolf- 
month. 

Wolf-hunting. When any one would 
hunt this creature, he mull train him by foefe 
means: firft let him find out feme open place, a mile 
or more from foe great woods, where there is fome 
clofe Handing to place a brace of good hounds 
in, if occafion be, which Ihould be dofely envi¬ 
roned, and fome pond of water by it; there he 
muft fiift kill a horfc that is worth little, and 
taking foe fore-legs thereof, carry them into the 
adjoining woods and fbrefts; then let four men 
take each of them a part of foe horfe, and drag it 
at his horfe’s tail all along foe paths and ways in 
foe woods, unril they come back again to foe place 
where the carcafe of foe horfe lies, or that of a dead 
(heep, which is better; there let them lay down, 
their trains. Now, when foe wolves go out in die 
night to prey, they wiH follow the feent of foe 
train,' till they come to the place where their food 
lies: then let thole, who love the fport, come with 


humfir.cn early and privately near foe place; and, 
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if they arc difccrnibl? as they are feeding, firft let 
them conHd :r which way will be the faired courfe 
fur their wolf-hounds, and place them accordingly, 
and as near as they can let them foreftal with their 
hounds, die fame way that the wolves did or are 
flying either then or die night before} but, if die 
wolves be in the coverts near the carrion that was 
laid for them to feed on, tnTuch cafe, let there be 
hewers let round die coverts, to make a noife on 
every fiie, but not that where the wolf-hounds are 
placed, and let them Hand thick together, making 
what noife they can to force them to the hounds; 
then let the huntiman go with his leam-hound, and 
draw from the carrion to the thicket’s fide, where 
the wolves have gone in; and there die huntfman 
is to caft off the third part of his bed hounds, for a 
-wolf will fometimes hold a covert a long time be¬ 
fore he conies out; die huntfmen fliould keep near 
the hounds, and encourage them with their voice; 
for many hounds will drain courtefy at this chace; 
although they are fit for all other chaces. This 
creature w{ill dand up a whole day before a good 
henncl of hounds, unlefs greyhounds or wolf- 
dogs courfe him. If he dand at a bay, have a care 
of being bit by him, for, being then mad, the 
wound is hard to be cured. 

It is bed entering of hounds at young wolves, 
which are not above half a year old, for a hound 
will hunt Tuch more willingly, and with lefs fear, 
than an old wolf; or they may be taken alive with 
engines, and, breaking their teeth, you may dial 
enter the hounds at diem. When the wolf comes 
to die greyhounds, they who hold diem ought to 
fuffer the wolf to pais by the firft rank, until he 
advance further, and then the firft rank ihould let 
loofe their greyhounds full in die face of die wolf; * 
and at the feme inftant all the other ranks ought to 
let flip alfo; fo that, the firft (hying him but ever 
fo little, he may be aflaulted on all fides at once, by 
which means they (hall the more eafily take him. 

Wolf-nst, a kind of net fo called, becauie it 
is a great deftroyer of fifb, as well in riven as 
ponds, sad may not unfitly be called the little 
raffle, as bang exa&ly the feme, except the four 
songs. Bee Plate V 1 L tf NeU, Trapi , tff. 

The firft figure repn&nts it only with the traces 
nr fines, thpttbe form and proportion thereof may 
dwbeHlF' ire apprehended. You muft begin to 


[ work it upon fixteen mcfties of lever, and to caft 
the -accrues from four to four mefties to the firft 
row made, near the lever, and continue die other 
rows in the fame manner, making die accrues over 
againft thofe found at the ranges of the preceding 
meihes, until die net comes to be a foot and a half 
long, which will he one of die gullets. When you 
are come to this length, you muft give over make- 
ing any more accrues, and work without increaic 
or diminution; and, when you have brought it to 
be three feet more in length, leave an opening. 
Inftead of working all that you have hitherto done 
to your net round-ways, return upon your work, 
and, when you come to the end, do the fame again, 
and continue this way of making die meihes till 
you have wrought a foot in length'; and then work 
round-ways, as at firft, till you have brought it to 
be three feet more in length. This trunk or coffer 
will confift of feven feet without die two gullets; 
then make die fecond gullet, by taking two meihes 
at a time at each quarter of the round of die net, 
in order to diminifh it to fixteen mefties, as you 
had begun at the other end. When this is done, 
fitften it to the hoops by putting die firft. A, E, G, 
S, exa£Uy upon the range of meihes, near the firft, 
where you have caft your accrues; and the other, 
D, K, V, F, on the other end of the coffer, that 
fo the other two hoops between both ends, denoted 
by die letters B, H, C, I, may be at an equal dis¬ 
tance; then adjuft the gullets like thofe of the cof¬ 
fer of the raffle, doling die regard M, die (bur 
hoops which you life to the wolf will be as big as 
thofe of a tun, which may be made ufe of upon 
this occafion. This net muft be carried to the 
water-fide near the (dace where you intend to 
pitch, which to dd well ihould he fome ground 
full of ruflies, (edges, and fuch-Iikc water-graft; 
then, with a paring-knife, quarter put a place for 
the nets by deanfing jraray all the trafli and weeds 
near it, the larger the better, efpecially if you cut 
two alleys in a diraft line, a pretty length, one on 
each fide the net, by which die fifli might be in¬ 
vited, and, as it were, guided to the net Then 
you having ready (bur flicks or poles, D, E, tC, 
U, about the thkkttft of a man’s arm, and in 
length five feet andahalf, with holes and notches 
Hear thdr ends; tie taem withcocd s round the hoops 
to keep the net tgftt, as is rep r efento d hy the let- 
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ters A, B, C, D. Let alfo four little cord* hang 
to the ftick G, H, I, K, in order to tie ftones to 
them, to fink the net to the bottom of the water; 
and alfo faften a cord, L, R, three fathoms in 
length, to the pole L, for drawing the net to fhore, 
that you may not be obliged to go into die water 
for it, though perhaps you were forced fo to do 
when you laid it there; this do, cfpeciaily if you 
place the net in the middle of any wide river; but, 
if you place it within ten or twelve feet of the bank, 
you may then caft in the net, and fettle it after¬ 
wards, according to your mind, by the help of a 
long pole, or the like, though the former is the 
better way, but indeed more troublefome. 

WOLVES-TEETH: an inconvenience 
that happens to a horfe; being two fmall teeth 
which grow in his upper jaws, next the great 
grinding-teeth, which are fo painful to him that 
he cannot endure to chew his meat, but is forced 
either to let it fill out of his mouth, or to keep it 
ftill half-chewed. 

For the cure: Tic up the horfe’s head to fame 
poft or rafter; open his mouth with a cord as well 
as you can, and, having an iron inftrument made 
like a carpenter’s gouge, with the left hand let the 
edge of the tool to the foot of the ftolves-teeth on 
the outiide of the jaw, turning the hollow-fide of 
the tool downwards, and knock it out as Readily 
as you can with a mallet, and put fome (alt finely 
powdered into the holes. Now, if die upper-jaw 
teeth hang over the under-jaw teeth, and fo cut the 
infide of the mouth, then take your gouge and mal¬ 
let, and pare the teeth fhorter by little and little, 
turning the hollow-fide of the tool downwards to¬ 
wards the teeth; for, by fa doing, you will not 
c ut the infide of his cheeks; then file diem all 
fmuoth, not leaving any ruggedueis, and waih the 
horfe’s mouth with fait and vinegar. 

WOODCOCK. A travelling bird, having a 
very long bill, and fputted with grey. They com¬ 
monly come into our and the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries about the middle of O&ober, and go away 
again in March. They do not ftay above eight or 
ten days in a place; or, if they tarry longer, it is 
bccaufo they arc hurt, and foflay there till they are 
cured. They foldom, if ever, fly in the day-time, 
unleft forced to it by man or beaft, and then they 
mire into thick woods, where there are void (paces 
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covered on tUfidcs; there they abide for die whole 
day, fcarching for earth-worms under die leaves, 
dec. When night comes, they go out of the woods 
in queft of water and meadows, where they may ' 
drink and wafh their bills, which they have fouled 
by thruftinginto the eardi; and, having palled the 
night, as foon as the day begins to appear, they 
•take their flight to die woods. In their flight, 
they ufe fhady places, and coaft it along a great 
way in fcarch of die tall eft woods, fo that they may 
be die more concealed, and be mure under covert 
from die wind. They fly always low, dll they 
find fome glade to gp acrofs, and love not to fly 
high, nor dare to fly among trees, becaufo, like 
hares, they cannot foe well before diem, and for 
which reafon they are eafily taken with nets fpread 
along the foreft, or in glades. 

Your draw-nets are very profitable in fudi 
countries as are very woody, for you fometimes 
take a dozen of woodcocks in them. Suppofing 
then that your range of wood be about three hun¬ 
dred paces long, more or lefs, in fome place to¬ 
wards the middle cut a walk through it, fo that 
there may be a (pace of fix or eight fathoms be¬ 
tween die tree A and die tree B; the place muft 
be well cleared, and without trees, bufhes, under¬ 
wood, or ftones, and fix fathom fquare; then prune 
or cut off all the front boughs of the two frees. A, 
B, to make way for the net to hang and play with¬ 
out being entangled. See Plate VIII. of Nets , 
Traps, fsfr. fig. I. 

The next thing is, to provide two ftrong lags 
of wood, which open or cleave at die biggeft ends, 
as marked C and D : tie the middle part faft to* 
fome boughs of die tree, as the letters E and F 
direct, and let the tops hang over, as G andH re- 
prefent, to the end that the next may be a litde 
diftance from the trees: you fhould always have 
in readinefs good ftore of pullies or buckles, made 
of glafs, box, brafs, or the like, which fhould be 
about the bignefo of a man’s finger, according to 
the form defigned by the focond figure, and faften 
one at each aid of the perches or logs, G and H. 
Having tied on your pulleys about twb branches, 
marked 3, a certain cord of the thicknefs of one's 
little finger: then tie another knot in thefaid cord, 
about the diftance df * hand's-breadth from the 
knot marked 4, and fo let the two ends of the 

cord, 
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etiro,' f and 6, haog Awn about a foot long each, 
that fhrrewidul you may fallen them to'the pul- 
lies, which are at the end of toe perdhesar logs as 
eepiefented by the fatten I and Li dole to toe 
notches of toe perches, G and H. Thefe notches 
ferve to hinder toe pullies from d efendin g lower 
than toe place where you would here it remain. 
Then dap into each pulley a {mall packthread, toe 
end of each of which fiKwld read} to the foot of 
toe trees that by the help of them you may draw 
np two ftronger cords into the liune pulleys where 
you hang the net, and not always be forced to 
climb up into toe tree: thefe latter you may let al¬ 
ways hang, provided you live by honeft neigh¬ 
bours. The laft thing to be provided is a ft and, 
to lie concealed, and wait for the coming of the 
woodcock: it matters not cm what fide it be, pro¬ 
vided it be over adroit, fix or eight toifes from toe 
middle of toe net, as at top (dace marked R. A- 
bout half a dozen boughs of about toe height of a 
man, pitched up together, and interwoven, may 
ferve for a fend : you may fit upon a little hawn or 
fern, and at three or four feetdiftance from thence 
towards the net, force a ftrong (take into the 
ground, at toe place marked Qj whereon fallen 
the lines of toe net when itis drawn up. It is not 
neceflary to make ufe of two pulleys one only is 
enough on a fide, as at N, and toe other at I; 
then tie a long pole at one of its ends and the 
other is fattened to a tree a little above C, by the 
means of a cord, which gives the pole liberty to 
be ruled up or lowered, as you would raife up or 
lower/Jiencti the fportfinan fhould have one cord 
to hold, and place himlclf on toe fide of the tree 
By where he may not be difeemed. When a 
woodcock is taken, toe net muft be let down as 
readily as poffiblc, for he may by ft niggling make 
his efeape, and then you muft break a wing and 
crufh bis head: toe. net muft immediately be let 
up again, for it may happen, toe ocher woodcocks 
will come to be taken, which you mifs if tedious 
at your work. Jjrfeny beaft come athwart you, 
yon muft let them pafe under your net about five 
or fix fcctj then makmp noife with a (bout, and 
fb let gpt Ae- hgdLrS' toe firft noife, will retire 
hack, pod fo J mff kc enlhawd; bus if you fhonld 
ietgowbUflfSjuft under toe net, he will cither 
Rnipf tojPBs or backwards and not betaken, 
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or otoerwife he wiT retire back. It often hap¬ 
pens <hat a men perceives a great thorough fare of 
birda£etween fome coppice timber-woods over a 
certain piece of ground, where he wants toe con- 
venicncy of a good tree, to oppofe fome other 
which poffibly fends according to his mind; but, 
whether he wants one or two, if he finds toe place 
likely, and that, in probability, it will quit his coft; 
let him then take one or two trees fit for the pur- 
pofe, and plant them deep in toe ground, that they 
may ftand all weathers. If you would take wood¬ 
cocks by nets in high woods by driving them into 
them} your net muft be like the rabbit-hays but 
not fo ftrong, and about twenty fathoms long, and 
you fhould have two or three of them. Being pro¬ 
vided with nets ®nd having the affiftance of five or 
fix perfons to go into the wood with you, which 
fhould be at feven or eight years growth, for the 
older toe better: go into fome part thereof, about 
the middle,- if It be not too large, and pitch your 
nets along as you do for rabbits but one joining to 
the other, Hope-wife, hanging over that way which 
youdefign to drive the woodcocks: your nets being 
fixed, let your company go to the end of the wood, 
at about ten rods afundcr, and, having fticks in 
their hands make a noife; as alfo ufe their voices 
at if they were driving cattle along} and lb go for¬ 
ward and forward, till you come to toe place where 
toe nets ore let, and you will not foil to catch thofe 
in that part of toe wood: then, when that part of 
the wood is thus drove, turn your net Hope-wife 
on the other fide, and, going to toe other end, ob- 
ferve toe aforefeid directions: you may, by tots 
way, take them at any time of the day with great 
cafe and pleafurc. 

To catch woodcocks in toe woods by gins 
fprings, or noofes—Such as are wont to follow this 
work, after they have fet them, need not lofe their 
time, but go about four in toe afternoon, and the 
efleft will be much the feme: they muft be pro¬ 
vided with feveral dozens of thefe (hares more or 
left according to toe place in the wood where toe 
w ood coc ks are: thefe noofes are made of good long 
horfe-hair, twitted together with a running-buckle 
at one end, and a great knot at the other, which 
they pais through toe middle of aftick deft with 
the point of z knife; and then open it, and put in 
the cud of toe horietodr node, fed then make 

knots 
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feU*A 5"™.?*®"* *>**» m ?woodcockhod becn there the night 

.*T ^ ^ Wi«l«w*oy will «*K1 to morn thitherfiIf 
Qfooe.llttl. fieger, M .~ .bout .foot long, being they have been once there before, and theretbre 

gbwj*.poilMiul at one end. the better to fix it in the they mud lay fares for them, according to the fol- 

F T * ““ ^owro* figure: Suppofe the oblong qLt (JU fi f . 

fr£ii ■*" tm i ~ ill 4 ih ** *•) fllouid be a ditch foil of tracer, frequented by 

. Having buntirti them ujs you go mto .coppice, woodcocks, and that its banks fhould be that fide 

*“ to 7 *. Ic ' v ”’ mor *’,; to find if there are reprefented by the figures a, t, a, flop all other 

any woodcocks there; and th,» may be perceived phra, b, which the woodcocks cm come at the 

by the javcs on tnc ground, which are ranged both bank of the ditch, fiorn a.X as fitr as A Z, with 

Oil one fide and the other by the woodcocks, in broom and the like things, and on the feireft bank 

fcarching for worms under them, and by their dung make a fmall hedge, a, Y, P, j, M, N, about five 

which is of a dark.grey colour; when you find or fix inches, and about half a foot diftant from the 

there arc woodcocks in that place, then take a great water; but in this hedge leave gaps, at the diftance 

round of about forty or fifty paces off, which is re- of about five or fix feet one from another, more or 

prefented by the following figure. Themoftpro- lefs, according to the extent of the place: thefc 

per places for this purpofe are, among bufhes and pafles are denoted by the letters P, 3, M, where 

fmall coppices, and the manner » thus: fuppofe the fnarcs or fpringsare laid: thofe who follow this 

the branches marked A, B, C, D, £, were fo (port, fix at the edge of the gap, five inches high 

many flumps, make a fmall hedge-row of half a foot and not fo thick as a man’s little finger, and with- 

high, of broom, furze, brambles, &c. from o e in half a foot of the other fide of the pafs, a final! 

flump to another, leaving a gap in die middle for how two or three fingers high, which forms, as it 

the woodcocks to pafs, as at F, G, U, I; fo that were, a round gam or door facing the flick A. 


the woodcock walking in the wood in fcarch of 
food, and finding this hedge-row, he will follow it 
til! he comes at the gap, for he will never fly; and 
therefore you fhould fix the firing there, opened in 
a round form, and laid upon the flat ground fup- 
ported only by fome leaves; and the woodcock 
entering the gap, can fcarccly avoid being taken by 
the legs; the form of the extended foarcs are re- 
prefented in Plate VIII. fig. 3. 

If, in walking in the woods, you fhould find 
noofes, and flic like, that are fet five or fix inches 
above the ground, fuch as are denoted by letters F 
and G, it is a fign that partridges frequent that 
place, and that flic pca&nts come to take them: 
we often find partridges taken iu the fame manner: 
there arc thofe who make little hedge-rows of dif¬ 
ferent lengths, and in different numbers, as they 
flunk fit, according to the game they fuppofe the 
place may afford. It has been obferved, that wood¬ 
cocks, in flic night-time, frequent fprings, and the 
like pl y**, becaufe they do not freeze; and thofe 
perfbns who make it their bufuicfs to catch them 
will not forget in the morning to walk along the 
fides of rivulets, fprings, marfhes, and ditches, that 
arc under the covert of woods, in order to find out 


Then they have a fmall wooden flat crotchet, (even 
or eight inches long, with a notch in it, near the end 
R, which isputintothc flick A, and the other end 
pafles under the bow; they aifo take a fwitch of 
hazle, or fome wood, which being folded will 
grow ftrait of itfelf; this rod, which is a finger 
thick, and about three feet long, is fixed in the 
fmall hedge; they tic to the end V a packthread 
half a foot long, to the end of which packthread 
they feften a horfe-hair fiiare or fpring, with a 
fmall flick cut at both ends, and made like a 
wedge to cleave wood with; the rejeffc muft be 
folded and pafs the letter P underneath the how | 
and, doing the fame alfo by the aid of the fmall. 
flick, fallen it under the edge S of the bow, and 
railing the bird-trap or fnare, fix Ac other end of 
Ac flick in Ac notch R, by which means flic ma¬ 
chine will be kept light > then extend the fiiare P 
into a round over Ac trap; hut itmuft be fo pliant. 
Ay, as foon as the woodcock would pais through 
and put his foot upon the trap, Ae rqeft will im¬ 
mediately unbend, and fo catch him by the leg 
Others fallen a fmall circle to the trap, that fig 
woodcock may have more room for his fe^ 
fo make Ac rejed of ufe to you, and r . 
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for it may happen, that as-he crofles die gap he 
does not psris over it. This fecond device with the 
circle is reprefcnted by the letter K; others make 
uie of (hares, which they adjuft as has been (hewn 
in the preceding article, and which are (et forth in 
die cut by the tetters M, N. See ' Draw-net, 
Plate I. p. 34. 

To talre woodcocks with bird-lime, &c. Wood¬ 
cocks and fnipes are difficult to difcover, they lying 
clofe, and not retorting much together, efpecially 
in the day-time. The cuftom of the woodcock is 
ufually to lie on bank's, by hedges and ditches 
againft the fiin; you may take notice, that, on a 
day after a moon-fhiny night, they will fuller one 
to come better to find them dun after a dark night, 
and for this, reafon, becaufe they can fee to feed in 
moon-lhiny nights, and will not be (o (till and 
watchful as when taking their reft. The fnipes 
naturally lie by the fides of rivers, when all plaflies 
are froaen, and always with their heads up or down 
die dream, and not athwart it; and, in order to 
find than out, a perfon muft be expert in the 
knowledge'of their colours. Now in order to take 
woodcocks, Sic, with bird-lime, you muft provide 
youriylf with fixty or feventy twigs, which you 
muft daub with bird-lime neatly and fnioothly; 
and, having found their haunts, which you may 
difcover by their dung, which is generally in low 
plafhy places, and fiich as have plenty of weeds, 
and not frozen in firofty weather} and at fiich 
plans are the twigs to be let, more or Icfs, as yap 
think fit, at about a yard diiiance one from the 
other, letting them (o as to ftand Hoping, fome 
one way and Co me another. And if you defign to 
foe fport, you muft be concealed. And, if there he 
any other open place near to that where you have fet 
your twigs, beat them up, or dfc fet twigs there 
too. It is laid that thefe birds put their bills into 
the tnoift places of -the earth w.icre they frequent, 
and lb, jogging and moving diem about, difturb the 
worms and caufc them to come out, and lb they 


become their prey. 

WOOD-LARK: a fine bird, not much in¬ 
ferior to tlfsiightingale in long 1 but of this kind. 


tewell as dll die reft, there are fome that hr excel 
^Ntointegdi and fweetnefeof long. Though 
tender bird, yet it breeds the fooneft 
y ^*ehavc in England} it is alfb a hot and 


metdefome creature, lo that ifdie wood-lark be not 
taken in January, or the beginning of February, 
they grow extraordinary rank, and pine away in a 
(hort time, by reafon of the ranknefe of their (tones, 
which are (bund very much fwelled when they 
are dead. They delight much in gravelly grounds 
and hills, that lie againft the riling of the fun, and 
in die ftubs of oaks. The females couple with 
die males the beginning of February, at which 
time they part with all their laft year's brood, and 
immediately go to neft. They build moft com¬ 
monly in layer-grounds, where die grafs is pretty 
rank, and grown ruflet; ufing bennet-grafs, or 
fome .of the dead grafs of the field; and always 
make it under a large tuft, to Ihelter themfelves 
from the wind and weather, which at that time of 
the year is commonly very cold. As for their 
young, they feed them with a fmaU-kind of worm; 
but they cannot be brought up to any kind of per¬ 
fection from the neft, as ever yet could be found. 

The young branchers are firft taken in three 
months of the year, June, July, and Auguft. The 
next fealbn of their taking, is their general flight¬ 
time, which is the latter end of September, for 
then they rove from one country to another; and 
laftly, from the beginning of January to the latter 
end of February, at which time they are all coupled, 
and return to their layers, or breeding-places. 
Thofe that are taken in June, July, or die begin¬ 
ning of Auguft, are, for the moft part, caught with 
a hobby,after die following manner: Go out in a 
dewy morning on die fide of fome hills, which lie 
oppofite to the rifing-fun, where they moft ufually 
frequent; then furround them two or three times 
with the hawk upon the fift, and make him hover 
when you come pretty near: whereupon they 
will lie till you clap *• little net over them, which 
you are to carry upon the end of a ftick. Or elfe, 
if three or (bur perfon* go together, take a net 
made in the form of thofe ufed for partridges when 
you go with a fetting-dog, only the meftiet muft be 
fmaller; and that your hawk to the lark will be 
like a fetting-dog to par tridg e s , fo diet with fiich a 
net you may take the whole flock at die draught r 
for thefe larks keep company with their young ones 
till liight-pme, and then they part. Thofe that 
are taken in June, July, and Auguft, ling pre- 
fently, yet laft but a Hide tune in long, for they 

immediately 
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immediately fell to moulting, which if they with- are not fubjedt to it when they arc abroad, in coM 

ftand, they commonly prove very fwcet fong-birds, weather, yet they have a variety of motion, as fly- 

but not Jo lavifli as thofe taken in the fpring; they ing and running, which they have not in a cage. . 
are alfo commonly very familiar. Such as are taken To WORK a horse, is to cxercife him at 
at flight, arc brave, ftrong, fprighdy, ftrait, birJs, pace, trot, or gallop, and ride him at the menage. 

l»ut do not ufually fing till after Chriftmas. T hofe To work a horfc upon volts, or head and haunches 

taken in January and February, fing within two in, or between two heels, is to paflage him, or 

or three days, or a week at fartheft, if good condi- make him go fideways upon two parallel lines, 

tioned; andthefe laft commonly prove the beft, WORM-CHOLIC, a diftemper in horfes, 
as being taken .in full ftomach. As for the ordering occafioned by broad, thick , and fliort, worms, or 

of wood-larks, you muft have a cage with two trunchions, like little beans, of a reddifh colour, 

pans, one for mixed meat, and another for oatmeal which fometimes bring violent cholic-pains .upon 

and hempfeed: boil an egg hard, and the crumb of the poor beaft: they gnaw the guts, and fometimes 

a halfpenny white loaf, and as much hempfeed as eat holes through die maw, which kills the horfc. 

bread; chop die egg very fmail, and crumble the The voiding red-worms along with the excrement 

bread and it together, and then pound the hemp- is a fign of this diftemper, for long white ones lei— 

feed likewife very fmail in a mortar, or bruife it dom gripe a horfc; fo is his biting his flanks or 

with a rolling-pin, and mingle,all together, and his belly, in the extremity of the pain, or tearing 

keep it for ufe. Strew fine red gravel at the bot- his (kin, and then turning his head looking upon 

tom of the cage, and renew it every week at far- his belly; you alfo find him fweat all over, fre- 

theft; otherwife the lark will clog his feet with his quendy throw himfelf down, and ftart up again, 

dung, and will not take half that delight in himfelf, with other uncommon poftures: fevcral remedies 

for he takes a great deal of plcafure in balking him- are let down for this diftemper, but that which fol - 

fell' in land, which if he has not pretty often, he lows being juftly reputed a fjiecific for this and 

will grow loufy; and, if he does fo, fddom, if c ver^ other horfe-cholics, it is ncccfiary it fhould be in¬ 

comes to good. The perch alfo in the csge^|SB^^|M | tlMtt Take roots of mafterwort, leaves and roots 
be lined with green bays, unlefs you make a riditnes, great centaury and tanfy, of each half 

of mat, which thefe larks take great delight in. a pound, all dried in die fummer fun, or moderate 

But, if he be very wild when firft taken, keep him heat of an oven in winter; half as much of each 

three or four days without company, till he begins of thefe, viz. germander roots, angelica, and elc- 

to eat his meat; and, bccaufe fometimes they do campane, all dried in the fhadc, fea-mofs and liver 

not find the pan till near famifhed, ftrew hemp- of aloes, of each two ounces; of galangal, nutmeg, 

feed and oatmeal upon the fund. and fiil-prunella, one ounce of each; they muft all 

How to know a cock wood-lark from a hen. i. be pounded apart, then mixed and kept in aleathcr- 

This may be done by the loudnefc and length of bag,orgiafc-bottleftoppedupcIofe: thedofe,accord- 

his call. a. By the tallnefs of his walking about ing to lhc <* thc fe » muft bc from 801 oun <* 
the cage. 3. The doubling of his notes in the to two ounces and a half, to be mixed with three 

evening, which is called cuddling, as if he was or four drachms of old treacle, or an ounce of dia¬ 
ling to rooft; but if you hear him fing ftrong you tefleron or mithridare, and given in a pint of white- 

cannot bc deceived, for hens will fing but little. wine; after which the horfc muft be walked in his 

The difcafes incident to wood-larks. They are clothes. If you iiifpeft worms, an ounce and a 

tender birds ifnotrightly ordered; but when well Half of this fpecific powder mixed with half an 

managed have-been kept fix or feven years with ounce of mercurius dulcis will infcilliblykill them* 

much plcafure, Tinging better and better every and therefore an ounce of fpecific powder mav ‘ 

yaar and at laft have fung real variety of notes mixed with as much ak*s three drachms 

ive„ to admiration. The particular diftempers quintida, as mueha^andhalfano^i 

woodlarks are fill*3 to, are, the cramp, giddinefe Pvmg him the whole in a qir 

tit -Tf iT tired, aad-to he very kiufy; for, though they wine, wkhaquartir « a pint of t 
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covering him after it, and walking him for a quar¬ 
ter of an hour; it is true, this will at once both 
purge and kill the worms, though it is only fit for 
great caters, and that about two or three days after 
the cholic-fit is over. If a horfc is'troubled with 
worms or breaking out, take a handful of bax- 
Icaves, and having dried them pound .them to pow¬ 
der, and, mixing diem with the fame quantity of 
fulphur in powder, after the horfe comes in from 
hunting or any hard labour, rub him well and 
drift him, and let him ftand a good while upon the 
bridle, and let the firft meat you give him be a 
handful or two of well-fifted oats, and a good 
quantity of this powder fprinkled among.them. 
But you mud do this with that cautioufncfs, that 
the horfc may not take a diftafte to his meat on 
that account. Or take hepatic aloes about five 
drachms reduced to powder, and make it up into 
pills with frefh-butter, and give the horfe in ale- 
wort, a horn full of wort to every pill: let him 
have three of them. Or, take leaves of favin, and 
mix them well with honey and frefh-butter, and, 
making this mafs into two or three balls or pills, 
give them the horfe, with a horn of ftrong-beer af¬ 
ter each ball. 

WORMING, or the taking away the_ 

from under the tongue of a dog, will preynt him* 
from ever biting, if he fhould grow mad. 

WORMS. If you fprinkle on the earth water, 
wherein the feeds and leaves of hemp have been fod- 
den, it will bring them out. The roots both of 
graft and corn are eagerly devoured by worms, 
efpecially when the com firft begins to flioot. They 
may be killed with fea-water fprinkled on die 
ground, or with fait and water made into brine. 
Some affirm that foot ftrewed on the ground wall 
kill them; while others give the preference to lime 
snJ chalk for that purpofe. Green walnut-hufks 
rubbed on a brick or tile, and held at the bottom of 
a pail of water till it is become bitter j this water, 
being fprinkled on the ground, brings the worms 
it in a very fhort time.' If your garden is infefted 
worms, water your beds with die brine of 
,M with a ftrong lixivium made of afhes, 
t lay Umcorafhes about the plant, and 
•r fhails will pome near it. Others 
frrinHinirmTE with cow-dung; or kill them by 

^ oft untbcic Aries* . The moft 



proper time to pick them up is in die evening, or 
after confiderable min. To get them out, take a 
fork with two prongs, ftick it in the ground, and 
fhake it well} morning and evening are the beft 
times for doing this. To preferve apple-trees from 
worms, lay fea-onion about the roots. If they 
come naturally, bull’s-gall, or horfe-dung, mingled 
with urine, and poured to the roots deftroys them: 
but if they are hard to deftrov, dig into the bark 
with a brafs pin, or fuch kind of tool, till the point 
takes upon, the worms, and drives them away; but 
where there is a place ulcerated. Hop it with cow- 
dung. If you rub your chefts of drawers and other 
wooden furniture, with iinfeed oil, or with worm¬ 
wood, rue, and other bitter herbs, it will preferve 
them from the worm; and all wooden houfchold 
furniture that is rubbed with the lees of Iinfeed oil, 
and polifhed, will make the better appearance. 

Worms in docs. All fpaniels have certain 
firings under their tongues, by moft called a worm; 
this mud be taken out when they are about two 
months old, with the help of a fharp knife, to flit 
it, and a fhocmaker’s awl to raife it up; you mud 
be careful to take all out, or elfc your labour is to 
little purpofe; for, till then, he will be hardly ever 
fit and right, as the worm or firing will grow foul 
ana troublefome, and hinder his reft and eating. 

Worms in spaniels are fometimes bred in a 
wound, after a dog has been hurt; efpecially if it 
be in. a place where the dog cannot reach to 
lick it, for, if he can, it will need no other 
remedy. For the cure: Take powder of matre- 
filva dried in an oven, or in the fun, and ftrew it 
on the affc&ed part, when little worms have been 
bred in the wound, becaufe they will not only 
much retard the healing of it, but alfo make it 
grow worfe. To remedy which, put a little ivy 
into the wound, and let it remain in it a whole day', 
then wafh the part with white-wine, and anoint it 
with an ointment made of bacon-greafc, oil of earth¬ 
worms, and rue. If a fpaniel be troubled with 
worms within his body, give him the yoUc of an 
egg, with two fcruplcs of ftffroi) in a morning fall¬ 
ing, and keep him falling till the next morning. If 
the wound be the bite of a fox, anoint it with oil, 
wherein earth-worms and rue have been boiled to¬ 
gether. If by a mad-dog, let him lap twice or 
thrice of tbc broth of germander, ahd.cat.thegcr*. 
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minder boiled. Others pierce the Hein of his neck 
with s hot iron juft betwixt his ears, fo tha t the 
fire may touch both fides of-the hole made: and af¬ 
terwards plucking up the fkin of the dog’s fhoulders 
and flanks, backwards, thruft it through with a hot 
iron in like manner, and by giving the venom this 
vent, is a ready way to cure him. 

Worms in horses are produced from raw 
and indigefted humours. Cure: Take antimony 
in fine powder a quarter of a pound, of quickfil- 
ver an ounce; boil them in two pailfuls of water, 
till it come to one and-an half, of which mix half a 
pailful with as much water as the horfe will drink, 
having firft (trained it, and fo continue till he drinks 
the whole. See Botts, is'e. 

Worms for angling are the aih-grub, a 
milk-white worm with a red head, and may be had 
at any time from Michaelmas till June. It is to 
be found under the bark of an oak, alh, alder, or 
birch, if they lie a year after they arc cut down. 
You may likewife find it in the body of a rotten 
alder, if you break it with an axe; as alfo under the 
bark of a decayed Hump of a tree. It is alfo a 
good bait for a grayling, chub, roach, and dace. 
The brandling, gilt-tail, and red-worm, are all to 
be-found in old dunghills, or the rotten earth near 
them, but the beft are found in tanners yards, un¬ 
der the heap of bark which they throw out after 
they have done with it: the brandling is moft rea¬ 
dily met with in hog’s-dung. Thtfe arc good 
baits for trout, grayling, falmon-fmelts gudgeons, 
perch, tench, and bream, or any fiih that takes a 
worm. The clap-bait, or botr, is found under 
cow-dung, and is like a gentle, but bigger. You 
niuft feek for it only on land that is light and Tandy, 
for it is much of the Cane nature with the earth- 
bub, and may be kept in wet mol's for two or three 
days. It is an excellent bait for trout, but almoft 
every other fi(h will take it. I’he cod-bait, cad¬ 
dis-worm, and ft raw-worm, are only different 
names for foe fame bait. They are found in pits, 
ponds, brooks and ditches, and arc covered with 
hulks of (ticks draws or ruflies and ft ones. Thofe 
with (tones or gravel hufiis are peculiar to brooks, 
and thofe with ft raw and rufhes to ponds and all 
the three forts may be found at one and the feme 
time. They #re very good baits for trout, gray¬ 
ling, carp, tench, bream, chub, roach, daw, CJ- 


mon-fineltt, and bleak. The-greeni fort ate found 
in March, the yellow in May, and a third fort in 
Auguft.. Thofe covered withrufhes are always,, 
green, and thofe with (tone-hulks (dually, yellow all 
the feafon. About a week or nine days in May 
cod-bait, fiftiing comes in feafon, which is the firft 
bait to be ufed in a morning, and may be continued 
to the middle of the day. It is an excellent bait till 
the middle of June, and is to be ufed with a hook 
leaded on the (hank, and the cod-bait drawn on 
tothetop ofit It will take in deep waters as well 
as in ftreams by moving it up and down about 
nine inches or a foot from the bottom; this is 
commonly called (ink and draw. There is another 
method of filhingwith cod-bait, at mid-water, but 
then you muft put a cannon-fly at the point of 
your hook. This bait is a gpod bottom-bait,- if 
foe water be dear; and it is to be preferred to 
the worm at Ieaft three degrees to one, becaufe 
all forts of pool-fifh, and even the eel, are great 
lovers of it. 

The earth-bob, or white-grab, is a. worm until 
a red head, as big as two maggots and is foft 
and full of whitilh guts; it is found in a'Tandy light 
foil, and may be gathered after the plough, when 
the land is firft broke up from grazing. You may 
know in what ground to find them by the crows 
for they will follow the plough very dole where 
thefe worms are to be met with. This is chiefly a 
winter-bait, from the beginning of November ta 
the middle of April, and is proper for chub, reach, 
dace, bream, tench, carp, trout, and falmon-fmelts. 
They are to be kept in a veflel dofc flopped with 
a Efficient quantity of the earth they were bred in, 
and they will be ready for ufe all the winter. From 
this bait arifes the May-fly. The flag-worm, or 
dock-worm, are found in the roots of flags that 
grow on the brink of an old pond. When you 
have pulled up the root, you will find among the 
fibres of it reddifh or yello'vifh cafes; thefe you muft 
open with a pin, and you will find a final! worm 
longer and (tenderer than a gentle, with a red head, 
a palifh body, and rows of feet all down the belly! 
This is an exceeding good bait for grayling, tench, 
bream, carp, roach, and dace. T he fob-worm, 
dew-worm, garden-worm, or twatcbel, as differ* 
ently caflid, is a proper bait for falmon, trout^ 
chub, barbel,and cels of the largtft fixe. It is to. 
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be found in gardens, or church-yank, by the help 
of a lantern, late in a fummer’s-evening. In great 
'-droughts, when they do not appear, pour the juke 
of walnut-tree ham, mixed with a litde water 
and felt, into their holes, and it will drive diem 
oat of the ground. The madh-worm it jot out 
of marflt ground on the banks of rivers, and is of a 
blueifh colour: it is a likely bait for falmon-fmelts, 
gudgeon, grayling, trout, perch, bream, and Soun¬ 
ders, in March, April, and September, though they 
tile it from Candlemas till Michaelmas preferably 
to any ocher. The tag-tail it of a pale fiefe-co- 
lour with a yellow tag on his tail afat&oft half an % 
inch longs they are found in marled land, or mea¬ 
dows, after a (bower of rain, and are a good bait 
for trout, if you angle for them after the water is 
difcolourcd with rain. 

And here you muft obferve, that all worms 
fhould he well fcoured in mats that has been wdl 
walked and deanfcd from all dirt and filths after 
it is wrung very dry, both the mofs and worms 
fhould be put into an earthen pot dofe flopped, 
that they may not croud out. This pot fhould 
Hand cool in fummer, and the mofs be changed 
every fourth days but in winter it fhould {land 
warm, and if you change the mots once a week it, 
will be fufident. Befides thefe worms that are 
to be found in die earth, Acre arc others which 
brtfi upon different herbs and trees, which after¬ 
wards become flies. The principal of dude are, 
the palmer-worm, the crabtree-worm, and the ca¬ 
terpillar. Thefe are to be kept in little boxes, 
with holes to let in the air, ahd they muft be fed 
with leaves of die fame tree on which they were 
found. Thefe are good baits for trout, chub, gray¬ 
ing roach, and dace. 

All forts of worms are better for being kept, ex¬ 
cept earth-bobss and, in cafe you have not beat lb 
providfcnc, then the way to deanfe and feour them 
quickly, is to lay them all night in water, if they 
are lob-worms, and then put them into your hag 
with formal; hut you muft not put your brand¬ 
lings foul pn hour in water,- and then put diem 
into fennel, for fodrien ufc; butt if you have time, 
andpTOpafe to fceepthem long* then they are beft 
prmenuu us an anon pot, wstn gooo note or 
ksofo, wfaidi isto UNNh Ihifted every duee or 
few daydftn femmer,aai«^*y week or eight days 

ft ' 


in winter, or at leaft the ntofo taken from diem, 
dean walked, and wrung be tw e e n your hands dll 
dry, and then put it to diem again s and when 
your worm, efpecially the brandling, begins to be 
iickfdrop about a fpoonfidpf milk or cream upon 
die mofos end note, that when fee knot, which is 
near the middle of the brandling, begins to fwell 
he is lick, and, if care is not taken, he will die. If 
you want to feour worms in a little time, put them 
about an hour in grains and blood j then put them 
into dean mofe. Gilt-tails are fooneft fcoured by 
putting them in a woollen bag, and keeping them 
in your waifleoat pocket. See F(stintc. 

WOUNDS. . Dogs, as well as other animals, 
may be wounded feveral ways; and, for a general 
cure, take the juice of red colewort, fqueeze it into 
die wound, and it will cure the animal in a few 
days; thofc dogs that hunt the wild-boar arc very 
fubjedt to be wounded, and therefore it is very ne- 
cdiEiry they fhould' be readily drafted: they are 
commonly wounded in the belly; but provided the 
feme be only ript, though die guts come out, if 
unhurt, they are oafily cured by a dexterous man, 
who is gently to put die guts in with his hands, 
which ought to be clean wafhed before, and anoint¬ 
ed with oil of dives, or fame good tender fat: you 
fhould put a fntall (lice of bacon in the wound, and 
few it up with a furgeon’s needle, and fine white 
thread twifted and knotted at die ends, that it may 
not flip, and to prevent its foon rotting; the feme 
may alto be done by other places, and die wound 
muft always be kept moift, that the dog may lick 
it, which is the beft and tnoft fovereign ointment 
of all: die point of the needle ought to be fquare, 
and die reft round; dog-keepers ought always so 
be formfeed until them, as well as good thread and 
bacon. 

•It often happens that dogs are hurt by wild- 
boars, in running over their bellies, though they 
have not injured them with their tufhee; this ani¬ 
mal, which is heavy, fbmetunes breaks one of their 
ribs, or at leaft puts them out; in this cafe take 
care to fet them: but, if then be a btuifc or hart 
take fimphtten root, the plaifter of <neH 3 ot, pitch, 
or gum, oil of rofcs, an equal quantity of each; 
mix aU together, feread it on a linen d? *, and, 
when you have cut off die hair on the place 
aMni, applythe pbuftcr to it at lMtto'he can 

endure 
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endure It: but In 8 avoy and Piedmont they pro. 
pare a fovereign remedy, called benjoin, which 
they take from fie, a plaifter made of which will 
not fell off till the cure is perfe&rd. 

Wounds, Horfes wounded with thorns, and 
other things, but lightly in fine parts of their bo¬ 
dies, you muft apply thereto honey and tallow 
boiled together} and, when the wound is confider- 
able, turpentine and oil, both hot. 

Some, in order to take out that which hat run 
into the foot, and for pricks, put only on it boiled 
elder; and, if any thing ihould penetrate between 
the foot and the hoof, it muft be pulled out, and af¬ 
terwards anointment applied to it made of verde- 
gris and the like; and care muft be taken that the 
wound be well clcanfed. 

Or die you may melt feme turpentine, tal¬ 
low, and wax, mixed together: it it neccflkry 
the medicines Ihould penetrate the bottom of the 
wound! and therefore, if it be narrow, it muft be 


enlarged: 
all wounds, 
. In cafe 
a bone, bi 
ftickin th 
it out! 
a medic: 
ter prop*; 
next da' 
things pi 
allum u 
Fur 

horfe 

W 


lift be abferved eaneemlng 

happens to be wounded with 
r j or lhaid, and that the feme 
[hoof, you muft Jbrthwith take 
ju havodeanfed it, apply to It 
. verdegris, or fome other plaif- 
indsi put a tent into it, and the 
ith fweet wine, and anoint with 
and put fome bailey-flour and 


KB IN A HOUSE, As fooil af I 

_a wound, apply oil of turpen- 

ntyith warm water and brandy, or 
.pirits and warm water. 

^ The bridle-wrift, is the wrift of the 
harfoU ^i-hand, *A horfeman’s wrift and M* 

eHK ^Jd be equaUy raifec^ and the wrift (houM 

ke tnt ftwac fingers above the pommel of dm 
fadd 


Y. 


Y ARD-FALLEN; a malady in a horfe 
which proceeds from want of ftrength to 
draw it up within die {heath, lb that it hangs down 
between his legs. This is caufed either by die 
weaknefs of that member, or by means of fome re- 
foludon in the mufcles and finews of it, caufed by 


riApNit his yard, and taken out all the filth, 
fclt with die liquor, and allb inje& fome of it 
> dfo yard. 

Yard matteuino in a horse, is moft 
aauonly occafioned by his over frecnefc in fpend- 
g upon mares in covering-time; and, when the 


solution in tne muicies ana unews or ir, cauica oy ar-r--- ~ . t ir g,-. 

a violent flip, ftrain, or ftroke on the back, orelfc gb«* ■« 

by ferae great wearmeft or tiring. Ungtha running of rem- The tgmol jt 

• F “ d, lT ! 3 i l 1 ' ,,flt ^ **1 fltfiS u Ae’Sl’ofit, and, whan ha fhd£ 

onv> bolftar, to heap it from Win* town, 1 *'£ “^! IT^nca of 'roach-altan, 

him thutoncain manty-lbur how* oil ba «g* “ ® whita-wioa, dll *a .tan b. «Bt 
movarad. Reap hit ba* at wum at you tn 1 * 1 * , bkxxUvllrm wUb a (y- 

both with a doth and a dwga of pUMer, mafc rf»«vod. it up hit to! at fcr at .yoo 

turpentine, and vinegar; or dfe lay wet hay, s «*»*7 

*T“ “* '“*■ If 1 "* * d ‘ ^EARN,.»ltai»r,<ignifit. »!»*.. bt«lM 

if ."tafe’iyard ^yELLOWS^'* nofxi. A.iifetfe,tb. 
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bodie<or which there an two fata, the yellow 
sad* the Slack. The, yellow pngeeds from the 
toveHbwiag of file gall, CiiifcdtoydKfcr : and the 

.m Aj_ _oa. • . * r__ . /•_gift 


— A y** J y ) and an Mt daggetoua fcfinnities} 
toot tbebkck b the m* mortal. If the bode be 
yooqg ’fe Si My cored) but, fai dUgtaea, where 
Ae.ltofrBn been long d tfhdtolj ktoowl imprac- 
foMei Ttdl dHtemper is known by be horfet 
changing bk oatasal colour of mfilte, inSebaB of 
bb^toy^nr) Ms tongue, ike infid$ of his 
apt, end rite outwead parts of bit noftrib, tre aifo 
ortHH'odl^luil. TtoeberieisdMl?ttidw|ifesall 
M nd gfif foed; a S ent feve r is peroetred,but it to* 
otojdlstogednrwftfc the yrllnmaft The. dung 
feofltt hard and dry, of a pde juiw, ft light 
ftfirn KBs wine ia of ngbrk, 

HLnM So Bonn &Osl 

DlvwB| COaOUTg WMg wilCB 1C mmB 

looks like blood. He ftalea wi^ pd* add 


The blade ia known by quite contrary wp- 


oB be of a duflrifh odour, and not fir dear j 
Bngninc as heftre. For Ae cure: JMfiolve^ 
ounce of mh hri dtte , jqgt quart of aleggbeer, 
give it die bode lukewarm; or, inftepd of nitl 
two puns of V<q»ce-treade; or, if 
esnaot be had, three fpoouflHi of cossupis 
Bleed bhn pMBBy* and, aacAeneftiaui 
ami nrenmitait of this dderder, a dyfisr 4 
be givens and fitt next day the ftBowug pur 



r two dnchrofi of nceMrine 
r bodenomafuf- 


t| andoffyrupof 



tartar, aad half ah ottrtce of Caftfle (bap, with four 
drachms more of aloes added. This may be re- 
pe t ted two or three times, and the following 
balls and drink given immediately after: Take of 
iEthbp’s mineral and millepedes, of each half an 
ounce: make the whole‘into a ball, and repeat the 
feme feverai days juccdfivdy, walking it down 
with a pint of the-fbOowing deco&on: Take of 
madder-root and turmerick, of each four ounces; 
of burdock-foot diced, half a pound; of monk's 
rhubarb, four ounces; boil the whole in a gallon of 
forge-water till it is reduced to three quarts; then 
ftrain the liquor from the drugs, and fweeten it 
with honey. 

If this method be purfoed, the diftetnper will, in 
all probability, abate in a week; but, if it Ihould 
prove too obftinate for this tre at ment, mercurial 
purges Ibould be given, and afterwards the follow- 
inginedicine: Take of ftlt of tartar, two ounces; 
live milkp cd ri and filings of fted, of each three 
otmcea; of ftflSnn half an ounce; of Caftik or Ve¬ 
nice foap,half a pound; makefile mafr into balls 
about At fuse of a pullet's egg, with honey, and 
give one of them night and morning, walking it 
down with file above drink. 

f« YERK on strike in the menage, is 
fipdof abode, when he flings and kicks with his 
whole hind-quarters, ftriking out die two hinder- 
legs near together, and even to their full extent. 

, YIELD on slack the hand, with 
is p> flack file bridle, and five the boric bead. 


of n dark colour, neither 
white Ipoc 
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PREFACE. 


THE plcafurc and convenience of being well informed in the Recrea¬ 
tions and Amu fanouts of a Country Life, are objects of thcmfelvcs fuifi- 
cicntly i^tcrc fling, to juflify the Author in prefenting this Work to the 
Public. But wlicn we add to fucli a litiiation, the advantage of being 
mailer, not only of the tricks and artifices played off upon the turf, and 
guarded againll this growing fpecics of fajhionable fraud ; but inflrucicd 
like wife in the art of breeding, training, managing, and curing the various 
difeafes of that noble and generous animal the HORSE, as well as of Cattle 
in general, it is p re fumed this Treat ife will be found of the utmoft im¬ 
portance to Country Gentlemen. 

** ! * 

Mv rcfpccl for that ufeful and moil indullrious clafs of men, the 
GENTLEMEN’ FARMERS, very materially actuated me in bringing 
forward this Work. Rivaled to fee that grand fource of internal wealth, 
AGRICULTURE, lo highly improved in this ifland; and the promoters 
of it, the Fanners, by economy and well-directed toil, emerging from a. 
fiate of vailalagc, to independence and wealth ; and forming a body of 
the moil Jr re and uncorrupted fubjccts of the prefent Government, it is my 
wifli to fliape this publication as much as poflible to their benefit; to put 
them on the footing they ought to Hand amongfl focicty -, to guard them 
from the fliafts of the infidious and dcfigning ; and from being the dupes 
of needy great men. 

The intention of this Work is therefore to blend information with amufe- 
ment, and profit with fport. For to be an adept in the fports of the field— 
to become a good (hot, and expert in finding game-to manage hounds, 

and 
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and train horfes—to keep them in.wind, ftrength, and vigour—tocon- 
ilruct, prepare, contrivc^and lay, the various nets and traps, engines and 
baits, for taking FISH and GAME, does not fo much depend on practice, 
as on thole peculiar Jeerets, which deep Jorkies, and poaching Game-keepers, 
make a point of keeping to themfolvcs—Secrets, which Jirlt and lall, have 
coll me upwards of FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS, though now prefented, 
as a frcc-'jL'iil-oJJerinr , to the public. 

In Ihort, it is the fliuly of people’s whole lives, whether Gentlemen, 
Tradefmen, or Farmers, who have property in horfes and rattle, and a 
taflc for country diverlions. to arrive at the knowledge of thole elfential 
particulars communicated in this Work : but which very few arc able to 
attain. And though I may experience much confute from thole who live 
by keeping others in the dark, and whole grcatclt talent is to ''Lake the know¬ 
ing ones in\ —yet the infelt latisfaction of communicating to my brother 
Sportfmen a collection of invaluable receipts for the general benefit of 
horfes,—to free them from that horrid complaint the glanders—to preserve 
their wind and feet—to cure infected llahles—to eradicate and prevent 
the diftemper among cattle, and to difpcnfc health to poor dumb animals, 
are conlidcrntions, that hold forth the highefl fenfe of gratification ami 
reward to 
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Tliu Whole comprised under one Alphabetical Arrangement, and each Article explained under its proper Name. 

Compiled from the latest uiscovERiss,.and improved 
By MANY YEARS REAL PRACTICE and OBSERV ~lO?3 

By WILLIAM AUGUSTUS! OSB^LDISTON, Efijf 

" ' 

Embellifhed with elegant COPPER PLATES, adapted to each Subjeft. 
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Printed for the Proprietor, by J. STEAD; and Sold by Champante and Whxtrow, Jewry-flrett, 
Aldgate; and at the Bjutisv Directory Oxrxcx, Ave-Mam-Laae. 





